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LOOK  FORWARD! 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
ARE  COMING! 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Dry  Farming? 

Dry  farming  is  nothing  more  than 
g<M)d  farming,  say  many  who  have 
had  experience  in  both  humid  and 
arid  districts.  But  what  does  that 
mean  to  us?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
ean  go  from  the  humid  parts  of  the 
country  and  farm  the  dry  sections 
as  we  farmed  "back  home"?  By  no 
means.  Then  what  does  it  mean? 
The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer  in  small  space,  but  that  is 
what  H.  A.  Bereman  will  do  for  us  in 
the  next  issue.  It  is  an  important 
and  an  interesting  story  he  has  to  tell. 
He  tells  it  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  dry-farming  belt.  He  is  now  work- 
ing in  Illinois.  He  brings  the  two 
sections  together  in  a  very  remarkable 
way.  Of  course  he  could  not  do  that 
if  he  did  not  know  his  subject.  If  you 
are  now  farming  oa  the  dry-farming 
basis  write  and  tell  us  whether  you 
think  that  Mr.  Bereman  has  told  the 
story  a"s  you  would  tell  it 

A  Potato  Storage  House 

In  1913  Maine  produced  220  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  That  was  for 
the  whole  State.  Colorado  was  the 
next  highest  State  with  115.  That 
(either  record)  is  an  enviable  situa- 
tion for  any  State.  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  had  higher 
records  in  the  total  yield  for  the 
State,  but  even  then  Maine  produced 
a  total  of  26,840,000  bushels.  Maine 
is  a.  potato  State  and  E.  A.  Rogers  is 
a  potato  man.  He  lives  in  Maine, 
produces  potatoes,  and  then  stores 
them  for  seed,  sale,  or  such  use  as  he 
may  desire  to  make  of  them.  You 
may  not  always  hear  of  a  farmer 
spoken  of  as  a  "live  wire,"  but  that 
term  would  fit  Mr.  Rogers.  He  is  to 
talk  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  read- 
ers in  the  next  issue.  In  his  talk  he 
will  tell  of  the  potato  storage  house 
which  he  has  used  for  the  past  eleven 
years  with  success. 

The  Kicking  Cow  is  Curable 

If  you  can  buy  a  hundred-dollar  cow 
for  fifty  dollars  because  she  is  a 
kicker,  and  you  know  how  to  cure 
her,  your  "know-how"  is  worth  fifty 
dollars  to  you.  Or,  if  a  gallon  of 
milk  is  kicked  over  only  once  a  week 
by  all  the  cows  in  your  dairy  the  loss 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  fifty-two 
gallons.  At  average  wholesale  prices 
this  loss  amounts  to  over  seven  dol- 
lars. Add  to  this  a  couple  of  dollars 
for  liniment  to  rub  on  your  bruises, 
and  perhaps  the  fee  of  a  veterinarian 
to  repair  your  cows,  if  you  are  quick- 
tempered, you  can  see  that  knowing 
how  to  cure  kicking  cows  is  worth  at 
least  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  or 
more,  besides  making  life  a  whole  lot 
pleasanter. 

Out  of  the  splendid  lot  of  contribu- 
tions about  a  dozen  of  the  very  best 
have  been  selected  for  publication  in 
the  July  18th  issue  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside.  After  that  date  your  kick- 
ing-cow  troubles  will  end  forever.  All 
of  the  methods  are  practical,  humane, 
and  simple,  though  some  are  more 
strenuous  than  others. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Story 

The  insane  Fourth  of  July  has  almost 
disappeared.  There  are  few  of  us  left 
who  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  show 
our  patriotism  by  maiming  the  young 
citizens  into  whose  hands  the  welfare 
of  our  country  will  pass.  "It  is  the 
one  day  of  the  year,"  cried  a  mother 
ten  years  ago,  "when  I  wish  the 
English  had  conquered  us  V  Under 
the  new  hiw  even  mothers  may  be 
patriots  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be 
dull  and  take  no  account  of  the  holi- 
day. On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
called  upon  to  be  specially  gay  and 
inventive.  Why  not  organize  a  pag- 
eant? There  is  the  description  of  a 
beautiful  farm  pageant  in  our  story, 
"The  Light  of  His  Eyes." 

A  Fourth  of  July  Dinner 

We  all  find  eating  a  delightful  celebra- 
tion of  any  festival,  and  Fabm  and 
Fireside  has  a  menu  to  suggest  which 
will  bring  joy  to  the  diners  without 
overtaxing  the  housewife. 

The  Child  at  Home 
The  care  of  children's  teeth  and  the 
habit  of  chewing  gum  and  eating  be- 
tween meals  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  health,  intelligence,  and 
morality. 

A  Church  That  Builds  a  Community 

Mr.  McKeen  in  his  "Community 
Builder"  presents  an  almost  new 
idea — the  increased  happiness  and 
activity  of  his  parish  after  the  finan- 
cial problem  was  so  systematized  as 
to,  remain  in  its  own  corner  instead  of 
invading  every  society  in  the  church 
with  its  insistent  cry  for  more  money. 
The  women,  relieved  of  continuous 
labor  to  raise  funds,  had  time  to  get 
new  lights  for  their  village,  to  dean 
away  15,000  tin  cans  from  fields  and 
byways,  to  plant  three  hundred  shade 
trees,  to  help  in  the  sewing  of  over- 
busy  neighbors,  and  even  to  study  the 
awakening  of  far-off  China. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 
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THE  other  day, — it  was  early  in  May, — as  I  passed 
along  the  road  a  mile  or  so  from  my  farm,  I  saw 
glimmering  across  a  ravine  a  flash  of  red  so  vivid 
that  I  wondered  what  it  was  that  was  so  clothed 
in  splendor.  If  it  had  been  October  I  should  have  known 
that  it  was  a  tuft  of  maple  leaves  or  a  bit  of  the  autumn 
glory  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  but  in  May — I  simply  had  to  go  over  and  see. 

The  fleJd  was  newly  cleared,  and,  the  wild  columbine  was  blooming  all 
over  it ;  so  I  rather  expected  to  find  a  more  than  usually  brilliant  bed  of  that, 
It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  cluster  of  the  leaves  of  the  soft  maple.  The 
sap  in  the  roots  had  thrust  up  so  quick  a  growth  that  every  leaf  was  new, 
though  the  sprouts  were  two  feet  high.  It  was  a  spray  of  leaves  so  young  that 
they  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  age.  Then  I  looked  about  me  and  saw.  here 
and  there,  the  babyhood  of  leaves  counterfeiting  old  age.  Oak  leaves  and 
maple  leaves  and  others  were  masquerading  in  the  livery  of  autumn.  The 
brown  tufts  of  bloom  gave  the  appearance  of  dried  leaves,  and  the  dogwood 
blossoms  spread  over  the  pockets  in  the  leafage  a  blanket  of  mimic  snow. 

I  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  poets  divine  the  deep  analogies  in  nature 
which  the  scientist  misses.  Some  lines  passed  through  my  mind  from  a  poem 
by  Henry  Timrod,  in  which  he  sang  the  thoughts  of  a  spring  fifty  years  ago 
when  his  State  was  threatened  by  invasion,  and  I  was  none  the  less  touched  by 
the  poetry  on  account  of  the  fact  that  my  kinsmen  were  among  that  invading 
host  to  repel  which  Timrod  called  his  kinsmen  to  arms. 
The  lines  are  in  the  poem  "Spring  in  Wartime"  : 

Yet  still  on  every  side  appears  the  hand 
Of  winter  in  the  land, 

Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn, 

Flushed  by  the  season's  dawn ; 

Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 

That  age  to  childhood  bind. 

The  elm  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature's  scorn. 

The  brown  of  autumn  corn. 

It  takes  a  poet  to  see  these  "strange  semblances."  The  scientist  cannot 
perceive  them  unless  he  is  also  a  poet — which  a  scientist  may  well  be.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  poetry  we  shall  have  in  the  future  will  be  written  by  the  poet  who 
is  also  a  scientist. 

There  may  be  nothing  of  practical  value  in  the  fact  that  the  autumn  leaf 
behaves  as  if  in  its  second  childhood.  But  there  are  more  resemblances  than 
we  are  likely  to  see  at  a  glance,  and  more  human  interest.  The  glory  of  child- 
hood is  one  glory,  and  the  glory  of  age  is  another  glory.  The  one  carries  a  task 
before  it.  It  has  not  yet  developed  the  green  coloring  matter — the  chlorophyll — • 
through  which  it  will  do  its  work  after  it  has  been  shone  on  by  the  sun  of 
summer  and  has  drawn  nourishment  by  its  roots  from  the  earth.  Childhood, 
in  leaves  as  in  boys  and  girls,  is  an  idle  period;  a  time  of  preparation.  It  is 
seemingly  a  natural  and  fitting  thing  that  the  baby  leaf  should  be  garbed  in 
brightness  and  shall  burgeon  in  the  sun.  Later,  like  its  human  brother,  it  will 
take  on  the  regular  working  suit,  struggle  with  its  overshadowing  fellows,  and 
do  something  for  the  tree.  The  human  tree  is  society :  the  forest  tree  is  a 
society  too — a  thousand  individuals  organized  into  one. 

After  the  work  is  done,  another  holiday  sets  in,  and  with  it  comes  that 
brilliancy  and  glory  which  precedes  the  end  of  work.  The  leaf  gropes  back 
for  the  colors  of  its  childhood,  and  it  clothes  itself  with  more  of  glory  than  it 
ever  possessed  in  that  far-off  May  before  it  had  any  chlorophyll  or  did  much 
work.  In  old  age  it  throws  away  the  idea  of  ever  again  doing  anything  of  a 
productive  character.  It  revels  in  childishness.  It  knows  that  there  is  another 
crop  of  le%ves  all  folded  up  in  the  buds  which  press  at  its  hold  on  the  twig  of 
life  and  loosen  its  clutch  upon  earth.  It  cannot  work,  but  it  can  illuminate 
and  glorify.  It  pays  no  attention  to  anything  but  beauty,  and  finally  it  forgets 
to  hold  on  any  longer,  and  a  puff  of  wind  carries  it  away,  and  into  the  heap 
of  its  fellows  which  enrich  the  mold  which  makes  future  leaves  possible. 

I  know  of  no  better  teacher  for  the  old  man  or  woman  than  the  leaves  of 
the  forest.  Why  hang  on  to  the  twig  overlong?  Why  be  sad  about  the  oncom- 
ing of  that  autumn  when  a  wind  will  surely  come  which  will  carry  us  away? 
Away  to  freedom !  And  second  childhood — is  it  not  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world?  A  second  childhood  of  color,  of  beauty,  of  cessation  of  striving, 
based  on  the  wisdom  of  experience  and  the  solid  character  attained  by  a  life 
of  work,  may  be  the  fittest  goal  to  which  one  can  attain. 

The  human  forest  needs  illumination  and  glorification,  and  the  young 
foliage  cannot  give  it  all  the  tints  it  should  have.  The  old  should  let  their 
lights  shine. 

We  talk  of  "a  green  old  age"  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  it  has  its  uses. 
The  Norway  maple  on  the  lawn  stays  green  until  frost  nips  it  in  its  pristine 
verdancy,  but  I  think  the  sugar  maple  alongside  it  shows  the  best  taste.  It 
does  not  quite  wait  for  the  frost;  or,  if  it  does,  it  takes  the  hint  of  winter 
gracefully  and  easily.  Just  a  touch  of  cold  and  the  leaves  begin  blushing  as 
from  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  Paradise,  and  when  the  great  stroke  comes 
it  is  scarcely  altered.  It  meets  the  great  change  more  than  halfway  and  seems 
to  welcome  it,  while  the  Norway  maple,  in  its  green  old  age,  frets  in  the  north- 
west wind,  and  passes  from  summer  to  winter  with  a  great  wrench  like  that 
of  a  man  overwhelmed  by  some  unexpected  catastrophe.  It  has  no  second 
childhood  to  ease  it  gently  into  another  and  better  season. 

Macbeth  is  oftenest  quoted  by  the  pessimist  who  faces  old  age : 

I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Has  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

But  those  who  think  that  in  this  passage  Shakespeare  meant  to  typify  old 
age  forget  that  Macbeth  was  not  old :  he  was  only  facing  the  fact  that  his  way 
of  life  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  become  old  in  any  normal  and  grace- 
ful way.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  already  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
through  wickedness  and  horrible  greed.   He  bad  been  [continued  on  page  9] 
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Good  Farm  Books 

We  have  been  getting  a  good  many 
letters  with  such  requests  as  these, 
"Tell  me  how  to  i-aise  alfalfa ;"  "'I 
want  to  go  into  the  farm  cheese  busi- 
ness;  how  shall  I  go  about  it?";  "I 
want  to  know  about  feeding  and 
breeding  farm  animals."  Everyone 
asking  any  question  and  signing  his 
name  and  address  is  given  all  the  in- 
formation possible  to  get  into  a  long 
personal  letter.  People  are  asking 
more  questions  than  ever  before  be- 
cause they  are  thinking  more.  That's 
a  fine  thing.  But  some  of  the  ques- 
tions are  so  wide  in  their  scope  that 
they  cannot  be  fully  answered  in  any 
space  outside  of  a  good-sized  book. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  a  complete 
library,  and  all  of  the  books  have  been 
read  by  the  editors.  If  you  want  a 
book  on  any  subject,  we'll  gladly  send 
you  a  list  of  the  best  ones  on  that  sub- 
ject and  tell  you  the  strongest  points 
of  each.  You  can  then  get  the  ones 
you  desire  from  your  local  store,  di- 
rect from  the  publisher,  or  we  will  get 
them  for  you.  A  set  of  reliable  books 
in  the  home  saves  you  from  guessing 
at  a  lot  of  things.  Guessing  is  poor 
policy.  It's  better  to  know.  Just 
ask  Fabm  and  Fireside. 
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BETTY  BOTTER'S  BITTER  BUTTER 


MY  DEAR  MR.  QUICK :  I  want  to  talk  to  .you 
a  little  while  this  morning,  for  the  subject  of 
my  proposed  discourse  has  been  in  my  system 
too  long  already.  It's  about  butter. 
Some  time  ago  you  had  a  little  article  on  the  front 
page  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  which  you  urged  the 
farmers  to  put  up  their  butter  in  nice  packets  and 
have  a  label,  and  thus"  get  a  name  and  reputation,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  That  met  my  approbation 
to  a  T,  provided  the  butter  so  handled  were  gilt 
edge.  And  this  last  sentence  brings  me  immediately 
to  the  particular  phase  of  the  butter 
question  I  burn  to  expatiate  upon. 

What  acres  upon  acres  of  wretched 
butter  go  into  the  commission  houses 
to  be  dumped  into  filthy  barrels  no 
filthier  than  the  stuff  they  hold,  enough 
to  plaster  this  round  earth  several 
inches  deep  every  year!  (I  am  not 
positive  as  to  the  number  of  inches,  not 
being  much  of  a  mathematician.) 
Where  is  the  fabled  "gold  of  Midas" 
turned  out  of  the  "fragrant  churn"  that 
the  sentimental  writers  love  to  attribute 
to  the  country  dairy,  and  the  labor  of 
the  "red-cheeked  maiden  free  from 
"guile"?  Echo  answers,  "In  a  very  few 
farm  dairies,  and  these  not  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale." 

Our  Experiences 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  out 
seven  years  ago  this  coming  fall;  or, 
rather,  began  then  to  find  out.  My 
husband  and  I  quit  teaching  then  and 
took  to  the  country.  (I  wish  we  had 
done  it  twenty  years  sooner!)  Of 
course  I  knew  nothing  about  making 
butter,  though  I  did  know  when  I 
tasted  the  genuine  article.  All  the 
neighbors  wondered  orally  what  kind 
of  work  I'd  make  of  farming.  My  hus- 
band had  been  raised  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  good  old  State  of  New  York 
where  we  find  ourselves  to-day,  so  he 
had  knowledge  of  some  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  good  butter.  Still, 
that  was  not  enough,  and  we  sent  to 
Uncle  Sam  and  got  the  bulletins  on 
everything  pertaining  to  the  matter  of 
cows,  feeding,  milking,  caring  for  milk, 
buttermaking.  I  studied  those  precious 
pamphlets  for  dear  life. 

We  were  out  in  that  region  of  Ne- 
braska where  the  sand  alternates  with 
clay,  one  side  of  the  road  being  one 
kind  of  soil,  the  other  another,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  Why,  bless  you,  it 
was  near  Norfolk,  and  that  is  about 
eighty  miles  southwest  of 'Sioux  City 
where  you  wrote  your  fine  story,  "The 
Occulta tion  of  Florian  Amidon" !  You 
probably  know  all  about  that  section. 
Our  farm  was  all  sand.  There  was  no 
shade  around  the  house,  no  cellar,  and 
only  a  hand  pump  in  a  well  of  fairly  cool  water.  The 
house  was  small,  and  there  was  a  narrow  pantry  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  house,  with  a  window 
in  the  south  end,  and  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  very  north  end  of  its  east  wall.  This  was  the 
dairy  equipment  we  had. 

We  moved  there  in  the  fall  and  began  making  but- 
ter. There  was  considerable  to  learn.  I  found  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  butter  as  well  as  some 
other  things.  When  the  product  of  my  labors  was  not 
up  to  standard,  I  studied  those  government  bulletins 
again,  went  over  in  my  mind  every  detail  of  my  efforts 
to  carry  out  instructions  and  "nailed"  the  mistake. 
You  will  admit  that  to  keep  milk  free  from  contamina- 
tion, to  ripen  the  cream  that  came  from  the  separator 
without  letting  it  get  bitter,  all  this  in  that  little  house 
where  we  cooked  and  lived  was  no  small  task. 

Yet,  just  as  soon  as  those  town  folks  found  we  had 
butter  to  sell,  they  simply  fell  over  themselves  to  get 
what  we  made.  They  declared  it  was  the  best  butter 
they  ever  had.  Meditate  on  that.  I,  a  new  hand  at 
the  business,  an  ex-schoolteacher  to  boot,  getting  the 
top  market  for  my  butter  in  less  than  six  months !  It 
resulted  in  having  regular  customers  to  whom  we 
delivered  so  much  butter  each  week,  and  as  time  went 
on  we  got  35  cents  per  pound,  and  a  market  we  could 
not  begin  to  supply.  Don't  let  me  forsret  in  my  boast- 
E-W 


Biting  Criticisms  of  Farm  Buttermaking 

By  E.  Pearl  Brake 

ing  that  my  husband  helped  a.%  every  turn,  working 
side  by  side  with  me,  to  make  this  possible.  One 
summer  we  took  in,  on  the  average,  40  pounds  a  week, 
for  two  months.  This  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
did  for  the  returns  in  cash.    I  will  never  do  it  again. 


Bad  butter?    Enough  to  plaster  this  round  earth  every  year 


Meditate  on  that  too.    It's  a  solemn  fact  with  me. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  when  warm  weather  came  on, 
my  husband  dug  a  hole  about  five  feet  deep,  and  about 
five  by  eight  feet  in  other  dimensions,  walled  and 
roofed  it  with  boards,  and  there  we  kept  the  butter 
and  cream.  The  water  was  very  near  the  surface 
there,  and  we  found  by  sinking  a  few  feet  we  could 
have  water  to  set  the  cans  in,  and  this  was  quite  an 
aid  in  keeping  the  milk  cool. 

What  Is  Cleanliness? 

So  much  for  what  we  were  able  to  do  at  great  dis- 
advantage. Now  for  -  what  I  found  out  about  my 
neighbors'  methods.  Separators  were  not  washed 
after  each  separating.  No  matter  what  the  weather, 
how  sultry  and  close  the  atmosphere,  they  simply  ran 
some  water  through  after  the  night's  run,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  morning's  separating.  Plenty  of  people 
let  the  washing  of  the  machine  go  even  longer,  the 
only  reason  for  washing  being  that  the  machine  had 
to  be  cleaned  out  so  often  in  order  to  run.  Did  you 
ever  see  what  comes  out  of  the  machine  after  but  one 
run  of  milk?  Imagine  that  festering  during  a  sultry 
summer  night,  though  I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking 
you  to  so  demean  one  of  your  most  valuable  mental 
faculties.  Facts  is  facts,  just  as  much  as  "Pigs  is 
pigs,"  and  this  is  what  I  discovered. 


And  when  they  did  wash  the  machine !  If  there 
were  children  large  enough  to  perform  the  task  they 
did  it.  How  do  you  suppose  they  proceeded?  I'll  tell 
you  how  several  I  know  did  it.  They  took  the  parts 
out  to  the  bench  under  the  tree  or  on  the  porch  and 
began  with  a  rag  that  "smelled  to  heaven"  as  my 
mother  used  to  say  of  offensive  things,  and  dabbled 
it  over  the  disks  in  lukewarm  water.  Then  they  went 
in'  and  got  the  teakettle,  ■  which  might  contain  hot 
water  or  not,  just  as  it  happened,  and  poured  a  wabbly 
and  ineffective  stream,  helter-skelter,  over  the  contents 
of  the  dishpan.  The  next  step  was  the 
drying.  I  never  happened  to  see  a  fresh, 
entirely  clean  dish  towel  used,  though  I 
presume  it  did  happen  occasionally. 
Usually  it  was  one  which  had  already 
served  for  the  tableware.  This  is  no 
fanciful  sketch,  neither  is  it  an  account 
of  some  unusual  occurrence.  It  is  hap- 
pening all  over  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
for  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with 
numerous  rural  teachers.  One  girl  told 
me  she  always  washed  the  separator  in 
self-defense  as  long  as  she  boarded  in 
one  very  pleasant  farm  home ;  and  a 
number  of  town  girls  who  went  to  the 
country  to  teach  asked  me  why  so  few 
country  people  know  how  to  wash 
dishes..  The  facts  are  that  town  folks 
are  just  as  remiss  in  matters  of  real 
cleanliness  in  proportion  to  their  ad- 
vantages, but  slackness  shows  more  in 
the  country,  where  modern  houses  are 
so  rare. 

Good  Country  Butter  Hard  to  Get 

I  have  thought  and  thought  on  the 
matters  I  have  confided  to  you.  I  have 
wondered  how  the  popular  idea  that 
country  butter  is  so  good  got  started. 
When  I  lived  in  town  we  had  to  hunt 
and  hunt  and  taste  and  taste  till  we 
got  a  product  that  we  could  eat.  It 
was  country  butter  we  were  sampling. 
I  know  we  had  no  fallacy  concerning 
the  matter.  To  get  good  butter  was  an 
occasion  for  jubilee.  It  must  be  the 
story  writers  are  to  blame.  But,  come 
to  think  about  it,  one  person  told  me  (I 
had  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
have  me  bring  her  butter  in  the  event 
of  a  former  customer's  removal  from 
the  town)  that  she  really  could  not  tell 
what  was  good  butter  and  what  was 
not.  She  was  perfectly  sincere  and  felt 
a  trifle  ashamed  as  she  told  me,  for  she 
remarked  her  friends  made  "such  a 
fuss  over  butter"  when  she  could  not 
■  see  anything  the  matter  with  it.  I 
presume  there  are  plenty  of  people, 
brought  up  all  their  lives  on  vile  stuff, 
who  do  not  know  any  better,  and  so 
country  butter  goes  on  enjoying  a  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  ' 
My  experience  in  buttermaking  has 
shown  me  that  few  people  will  ever  make  good  butter 
because  it  is  such  hard  worlt. 

We  are  selling  our  milk,  getting  our  butter  from  the 
firm  we  sell  to,  and  enjoying  life  free  from  separators 
and  churns.  We  know  we  can  beat  the  creamery  but- 
ter all  hollow  if  we  try;  but,  with  Franklin,  it  would 
be  paying  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

Now  my  dear  friend  Herbert,  what  do  you  think 
about  it?  I  should  like  to  know.  I  read  all  your 
editorials,  and  wish  to  suggest  that  you  should  never 
omit  your  name  from  the  bottom  of  any  of .  them,  as 
you  sometimes  do.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  doubt  of  the 
author.    I  always  look  for  your  signature. 

One  more  paragraph  about  butter.  I  do  not  believe 
one  can  afford  to  make  butter  for  35  cents.  I  have  not 
figured  it  out,  but  that  is  my  firm  conviction.  Being 
a  woman  who  is  not  yet  emancipated,  I  do  not  have  to 
prove  any  statement  I  make.  I  have  often  seriously 
meditated  writing  a  booklet  on  "The  Gospel  of  Good 
Butter,"  only  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  Nebraska 
women  I  know  would  read  it.  They  will  not  read  the 
bulletins.  My  book  would  deal  with  conditions  as  they 
are  in  the  average  farmhouse. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  most  of  the  New  York  State 
women  have  made  up  their  minds  that  buttermaking 
is  not  what  the  poets  sing.  Nearly  everyone  here  sells 
milk  and  buys  butter  of  the  creameries. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  20,  1914 


A  Home  Water  and  Sewer  System 

One  That  Was  Installed  in  an  Iowa  Farm  Home  and  Is  Now  in  Successful  Operation 

By  James  A.  King,  Agricultural  Engineer 


A FARM  HOME  offers  advantages  that  cannot  be 
had  in  town  or  city  at  any  price.  They  are 
advantages  that  go  far  toward  making  a  whole- 
some and  a  happy  life.  Until  recently  town 
and  city  life  afforded  certain  physical  comforts  which 
were  not  to  be  had  in  the  farm  home,  and  the  absence 
of  which  detracted  greatly  from  the  attractiveness  of 
farm  life.  These  were  the  advantages  and  comforts 
that  go  with  furnace  heat,  water  works,  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. But  recent  developments  now  make  it  possible 
to  have  these  advantages  in  the  country  home  at  no 
greater  expense  than  in  the  city  home.  So  now  country 
life  holds  out  all  of  the  advantages,  with  none  of  the 
disadvantages,  of  city  and  town  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  desirability  of 
these  things.  We  all  know  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
there  is  in  having  cold  and  hot  water  always  on  tap ; 
the  comfort  there  is  to  be  had  in  a  completely  equipped 
bathroom  which  takes  the  place  of  the  washtub  bath, 
the  tin-basin  wash,  and  the  outdoor  privy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  convince  anyone  that  they  want  these 
things,  their  own  desires  have  already  convinced  them 
of  that.  So  I  confine  myself  to  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  and  methods  involved  in  providing  such  a 
system  in  a  home  already  established. 

The  discussion  will  be  further  confined  to  the  water 
and  sewer  system,  leaving  out  entirely  the  subject  of 
lighting  and  heating. 

The  Work  With  Which  I  Was  Familiar 

The  home  adjoining  my  own  will  serve  as  a  good 
example,  for  such  a  system  has  been  installed  in  it 
within  the  past  nine  months.  This  is  a  two-story 
house  with  ten  rooms.  Under  it  is  a  large  basement 
and  a  cistern  which  were  already  there,  so  their  cost 
is  not  included  in  the  price  mentioned  below.  In  fact, 
no  alterations  were  made  in  the  house ;  no  doors  or 
windows  were  cut ;  no  partitions  were  moved  or  put' in. 
The  functions  of  each  room  are  still  much  as  they  were 
in  former  years :  it  is  simply  that  the  equipment  of 
them  has  been  improved.  It  is  not  described  with  the 
idea  of  showing  an  elaborate  or  ideal  equipment,  or 
anything  remarkable :  it  is  simply  an  instance  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  thoroughly  familiar ;  an  instance 
where  these  improvements,  which  transform  a  house 
from  a  dwelling  place  into  a  home,  were  installed  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

The  equipment  placed  in  this  house  includes  a  pres- 
sure tank  in  the  basement,  which  tank  is  filled  from 
the  cistern  with  a  hand  pump ;  a  hot  water  tank  on  the 
gBound  floor,  the  water  of  which  is  heated  in  a  coil  in 
the  firebox  of  the  kitchen  range;  a  large  sink  in  the 
kitchen,  with  faucets  for  both  hot  and  cold  water ;  a 
bathroom  containing  a  stool,  a  tub,  and  a  lavatory, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets  for  both.  The  accom- 
panying drawing  shows  the  relative  location  of  these 
in  the  south  wing  of  the  house.  Just  under  the  bath- 
room window,  and  a  safe  distance  from  the  basement 
wall,  is  the  septic  tank,  located  underground.  All 
equipment  and  materials  were  furnished,  and  all  work 
done,  at  a  contract  price  of  $175.  At  this  price  the 
merchant  guaranteed  to  the  customer  full  satisfaction 
in  every  feature  of  the  equipment. 

One  can  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  equipment 
shown  here,  so  as  to  meet  his  own  individual  conditions 
and  tastes.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  things  available 
from  which  one  can  choose  what  is  best  suited  to  him- 
self. The  choice  of  equipment,  its  arrangement  and 
that  of  the  house  as  a  whole  are  individual  problems 
which  each  family  must  meet  for  itself.  Most  of  us 
are  bound  by  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  house 
as  it  already  exists ;  changing  walls  so  as  to  alter  the 
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size  of  a  room  and  make  it  more  ideal  for  its  new  use 
is  an  expensive  and  generally  an  unsatisfactory  propo- 
sition. If  one  is  planning  a  house  not  yet  built  he  can 
build  it  so  -as  to  give  the  most  desirable  location  and 
arrangement  for  this  equipment.  Under  such  condi- 
tions a  bathroom  5  by  7  feet  is  quite  large  enough, 
though  I  would  prefer  one  7  by  9,  so  as  to  give  ample 
room  for  a  bathtub  large  enough  for  my  6  feet  of 
height  and  200  pounds  of  weight.  Here  again  one's 
own  tastes  must  decide  the  matter ;  for  instance,  do 
the  women  want  a  large  linen  closet  built  into  one  wall 
of  the  bathroom?  But  such  questions  as  this  more 
properly  belong  in  discussing  the  plans  for  a  house  to 
be  built  at  some  time  in  the  future  rather  than  adapt- 
ing a  house  already  existing  and  in  use.    I  have  one 


criticism  to  offer  regarding  the  equipment  in  the  house 
under  discussion.  Had  I  been  doing  it  I  should  have 
put  a  set  of  stationary  laundry  tubs  in  the  large  store- 
room which  contains  the  hot-water  tank.  ( I  have  indi- 
cated these  tubs  in  my  drawing,  though  they  are  not 
there  in  reality.)  The  laundrying  is  done  there  any- 
way, and  such  a  set  of  tubs  would  have  done  away  with 
the  lifting  and  carrying  of  water  which  still  must  be 
done  on  washday.  This  carrying  of  water  and  empty- 
ing of  tubs  is  one  of  the  greatest  bugaboos  of  wastyday. 
In  my  drawing  I  have  indicated  these  tubs,  one  for 
suds,  one  for  rinsewater,  and  one  for  bluing  water. 

When  a  plumbing  equipment  in  an  isolated  home, 
such  as  a  farm  home,  includes  a  stool,  a  septic  tank  is 
a  necessity  in  order  to  properly  treat  and  dispose  of 
the  solid  matter  in  the  sewage  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
contaminating  the  well  water,  which  danger  always 
exists  in  connection  with  a  cesspool  or  an  ordinary  pit 
privy. 

The  cost  of  a  septic  tank  for  sewage  disposal  will 
vary  a  great  deal  according  to  local  conditions..  These 
will  be  those  conditions  which  affect  the  carrying  away 
and  disposition  of  the  discharge  from  the  tank.  To 
properly  illustrate  this  statement  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  at  least  briefly  how  a  septic  tank  acts  and 
what  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  and  a  successful 
one.  The  one  installed  in 
the  house  mentioned  cost 
$25,  included  in  the  con- 
tract price  of  $175. 

In  its  simplest  form  a, 
septic  tank  consists  of  a 
two-compartment  reservoir 
that  is  gas  and  liquid  tight. 
This  particular  one  is  of 
concrete  placed  under- 
ground; is  6  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 
Across  the  middle  of  it  is 
a  brick  partition  4  feet 
high.  Brick  was  conven- 
ient; no  other  reason  for 
its  use.  The  sewage  in 
both  compartments  of  the 
tank  is  never  more  than 
3%  feet  deep. 

All  waste  water  and  sew- 
age from  the  entire  system 
empties  into  compartment 
A.  Here  a  certain  class  of 
bacteria  act  on  all  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage.  They 
are  already  in  the  sewage 
in  comparatively  small, 
numbers,  and  here  in  the  tank,  away  from  light  and 
air,  they  thrive  best  and  quickly  increase  to  countless 
millions  of  millions,  and  form  a  reserve  army  that  is 
ready  to  leap  upon  and  devour  any  new  sewage  that 
comes  into  the  compartment.  They  feed  on  the  solid 
matter  of  the  sewage  and  quickly  change  it  to  a  liquid. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  particular  kind  of 
bacteria  thrive  only  away  from  the  air  and  light. 

How  the  Septic  Tank  Works  - 

When  compartment  A  has  become  filled  up  to  a  level 
.with  the  opening  x  in  the  partition,  its  liquid  contents 
begin  to  drain  over  into  compartment  B,  and  keep  on 
draining  over  as  long  as  the  level  stands  high  enough. 
It  is  best  to  have  x  in  the. shape  of  an  inverted  elbow, 
because  in  time  a  thick  scum  will  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  sewage  in  compartment  A,  and  by  having  x  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  elbow  the  liquids  will  drain 
over  continuously  without  x  becoming  clogged  with 
this  scum.  Compartment  B  is  fitted  with  a  siphon 
outlet  so  that  the  liquids  will  not  drain  from  it  until 
they  reach  about  the  level  of  x,  then  the  siphon  begins 
to  act  and  keeps  on  flowing  until  compartment  B  is 
practically  empty.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  compartment 
A  is  constantly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  liquids  and 
solids,  while  B  contains  only  liquids,  and  is  emptied 
periodically  by  the  action  of  the  siphon.  It  is  desirable, 
though  not  necessary,  to  have  a  "clapper  valve"  outlet 
in  the  bottom  of  B,  connecting  directly  into  the  drain 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  compart- 
ment can  be  cleaned,  by  flushing 
with  water,  of  any  sludge  that  may 
have  settled  into  it. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  as  the 
liquid  leaves  chamber  B  it  is  water 
that  is  pure  enough  to  drink  without 
any  danger  to  the  drinker,  whether 
man  or  animal.  This  is  not  true. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  a  liquid,  but  it 
contains  many  impurities,  and  even 
some  poisonous  sub- 
i  TO  FILTER  BED  stances.   In  case  of  a  dis- 

i  eased  person  in  the  home 
'  '  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  germs  of  their  disease 
will  be  found  in  this  dis- 
charge. For  these  rea- 
sons the  place  and  the 
method  of  discharging  the  contents  of  compartment  B 
are  of  great  importance  and  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  providing  for  this  proper  discharge 
that  one  finds  the  principal  variation  in  the  cost  of 
properly  installing  a  septic  tank. 

In  the  particular  instance  cited  in  this  article  the 
overflow  is  discharged  into  an  open  fissure  in  the  rock 
within  a  few  "feet  of  where  the  tank  is  located.  In 
such  a  method  there  is  always  more  or  less' danger  of 
contaminating  the  well  water,  for  these  open  fissures 
in  the  rock  generally' connect  quickly  with  the  water- 
bearing strata  below.  But  in  this  particular  case  no 
contamination  has  yet  been  discovered.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  well  is  some  distance 
away,  and  that  the  fissure  and  rock  strata  in  general 


slope  away  from  the  well  toward  the  septic  tank. 
Such  a  method  as  this  gives  thought  only  to  getting  rid 
of  the  discharge  and  no  thought  to  its  previous  puri- 
fication. 

The  most  effective  method  of  purifying  this  dis- 
charge so  there  is  no  danger  of  it  contaminating  the 
well  water  or  the  water  in  the  streams  is  to  discharge 
it  onto,  or  just  below,  the  surface  of  a  porous,  sandy 
soil.  Here  there  lives  another  kind  of  bacteria,  one 
that  must  have  at  least  air  to  live.  These  bacteria 
act  very  quickly  upon  this  overflow  liquid,  and  destroy 
all  impurities,  poisons,  and  disease  germs  contained  in 
it.  When  discharged  onto  a  properly  acting  and 
properly  constructed  filter  bed  of  this  kind  this  over- 
flow liquid  will  be  purified  in  a  very  few  hours  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  best  method  is  to  discharge  it  into  a  series  of 
lines  of  tile  placed  far  enough  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  not  to  freeze  in  winter.  If  not  over  8  to  12 
inches  deep  in  porous  open  soil  they  may  be  laid  the 
same  as  drain  tile.  But  where  you  have  to  go  3  and  4 
feet  deep  they  should  be  laid  in  a  wooden  trough  that 
is  open  on  the  under  side,  or  inside  of  12  to  15  inch 
tile.  This  gives  an  open-air  chamber  surrounding  the 
smaller  discharge  tile  which  becomes  filled  with  air 
between  the  periodic  overflows,  which  should  be  at 
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The  arrangement  that  makes  this  particular  house  more  convenient 
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intervals  of  12  to  24  hours.  This  chamber  furnishes 
the  air  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  and 
proper  action  of  these  soil  bacteria  which  clarify  and 
purify  this  overflow  liquid. 

By  discharging  the  overflow  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  unpleas- 
ant odors  such  as  arise  to  a  certain  extent  when  it  is 
discharged  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the 
lines  of  tile  are  laid  under  a  lawn  or  between  the  lines 
of  trees  in  an  orchard  it  will  solve  the  problem  of 
fertilizer  there.  In  speaking  of  the  discharge  liquid 
I  have  used  the  word  "purified."  Probably  I  should 
have  used  the  expression  "rendered  harmless,"  as  that 
is  more  nearly  true  to  the  facts.  The  soil  bacteria  in 
these  filter  beds  change  the  poisonous  substances  of 
the  discharge  liquid  into  nitrates  and  other  harmless 
compounds ;  it  is  these  that  form  the  plant  food  found 
in  the  discharge  liquid. 

There  are  certain  cautions  to  be  observed  in  building 
a  septic  tank :  It  must  be  water  and  air  tight,  other- 
wise poisonous  liquids  and  gases  will  escape,  and  if  it 
is  located  near  the  house  these  will  be  a  constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  those  living  in  the  house.  The 
joints  of  the  main  inlet  pipe  leading  from  the  house 
to  compartment  A  must  be  sealed  gas  and  water  tight 
for  the  same  reason.  This  inlet  pipe  must  also  be 
connected  with  the  ventilating  pipe  of  the  system,  or 
else  have  a  ventilator  of  its  own.  The  inlet  and  dis- 
charge pipes  of  compartment  A  should  extend  to  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  In  this  way 
the  sewage  in  the  compartment  is  kept  as  quiet  and 
undisturbed  as  possible,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
best  action  of  the  bacteria.  The  siphon  outlet  of  com- 
partment B  and  the  line  of  tile  leading  to  the  filter  bed 
should  have  sealed  joints. 

What  Size  Should  a  Septic  Tank  Be? 

The  size  of  the  tank  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  and  other  sewage  discharged  into 
it  each  day.  It  is  best  to  have  the  capacity  of  each 
compartment,  below  its  discharge  openings,  equal  to 
about  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  water  that  is 
used  in  a  day.  In  this  way  each  compartment  is  com- 
pletely emptied  at  least  once  each  day.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  comparative  capacity  are  these:  If  the 
capacity  of  compartment  A  is  not  as  large  as  this  the 
sewage  will  not  stay  in  it  long  enough  for  the  solid 
matter  in  it  to  be  properly  liquefied  by  the  bacteria. 
If  it  is  larger  than  this  the  sewage  will  stay  in  it  so 
long  that  the  reserve  army  of  bacteria  will  be  smoth- 
ered and  starved  out.  There  will  not  be  enough  of 
them  to  properly  liquefy  the  solids.  If  compartment  B 
is  smaller  than  this  it  will  discharge  so  often  that  the 
liquid  cannot  filter  away  from  the  filter  bed  and  the 
soil  of  the  bed  does  not  become  recharged  with  air 
between  the  discharges.  The  result  of  such  a  condi- 
tion would  be  to  drown  out  and  kill  the  reserve  army 
of  these  bacteria  which  must  have  air  in  order  to  live 
and  perform  their  manifest  duty.  If  it  is  larger  than 
this  it  does  not  discharge  often  enough  to  keep  the* 
soil  in  the  filter  bed  from  drying  out  and  starving  to 
death  this  reserve  army  of  soil  bacteria.  You  must 
remember-  that  in  compartment  A  and  in  the  filter  bed 
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there  develops  a  vast  surplus  army  of  these  two  kinds 
of  bacteria,  an  army  so  vast  that  they  do  their  work 
quickly.  If  this  reserve  army  is  killed  off  because  the 
system  is  not  of  the  proper  size,  their  work  will  not 
be  done  in  the  required  time  by  the  normal  amount  of 
bacteria  that  is  contained  in  the  sewage  and  the  soil. 

When  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  available  at 
all  times  for  all  purposes,  the  average  family  will  use 
about  25  gallons  a  day  for  each  person.  So  a  family 
of  six  equipped  with  such  a  system  as  this  would  use 
'  about  150  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Of  course,  if  some 
of  them  are  luxuriant  in  their  tastes  and  "let  every 
night  be  Saturday  night"  they  will  use  close  to  twice 
that  amount.  But  for  ordinary  household  use,  includ- 
ing a  weekly  laundrying  and  a  weekly  bath  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  this  average  will  be  found 
reasonably  accurate.  This  would  require  a  capacity 
of  20  cubic  feet  in  each  compartment  of  the  tank  if 
the  tank  were  to  discharge  once  a  day.  In  those  days 
of  extra  use  it  would  probably  discharge  twice  a  day. 
In  figuring  the  cubic  capacity  of  any  tank,  remember 
that  there  are  231  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon/  or  a  cubic 
foot  equals  approximately  8  gallons. 

Now  for  some  cautions  about  the  filter  bed :  If  the 
tank  discharges  into  underground  lines  of  tile  they 
should  be  laid  with  a  grade  of  not  over  2  to  3  inches  to 
the  hundred  feet.  The  joints  of.  the  tile  should  be  3/16 
to  %  of  an  inch  wide.  If  the  tile  are  laid  in  a  porous, 
sandy  soil  there  should  be  1  foot  of  tile  to  each  gallon 
capacity  of  compartment  B  of  the  tank.  If  they  are 
laid  in  a  rather  tight  clay  soil  there  should  be  3  feet 
of  tile  to  each  gallon  capacity  of  compartment  B. 
These  tile  should  be  ordinary  3,  4,  or  5  inch  drain  tile. 
The  line  of  tile  leading  from  the  tank  to  the  Alter  bed 
should  have  sealed  joints  the  entire  length.  It  is  uot 
necessary  to  use  regulation  sewer  tile  for  this ;  ordinary 
drain  tile  will  do  if  you  will  seal  the  joints 
with  a  concrete  consisting  of  one  part 
cement  to  two  or  three  parts  of  a  coarse 
sand ;  I  would  not  use  gravel. 

When  the  house  equipment  does  not  in- 
clude a  stool  or  water  closet,  a  septic  tank 
is  not  needed.  Then  all  the  sewage  is 
liquid,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  is 
to  discharge  it  into  the  ground  somewhere 
below  frost  level  and  at  least  100  feet 
from  any  well  or  cellar.  Dish  water, 
wash  water,  soapsuds,  and  such  liquid 
waste  from  the  house  are  ordinarily  not 
poisonous-;  the  harmless  odors  and  im- 
purities which  they  do  contain  will  be 
filtered  or  "strained"  out  , while  the  liquid 
is  filtering  or  seeping  through  this  100 
feet  of  ordinary  soil. 

Draining  Away  the  Waste  Water 

A  satisfactory  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  waste  water  is  to  lay  a  line  of  3  to 
5  inch  drain  tile  below  frost  line.  The 
first  100  feet  of  this  drain  should  be  laid 
with  cemented  joints  so  there  will  be  no 
seepage  back  into  the  cellar.  The  rest 
should  be  laid  with  joints  open  3/16  to 
%  inch.  If  the  drain  is  laid  in  a  sandy 
soil  this  part  with  open  joints  need  not  be 
over  100  feet  long  for  the  ordinary  family 
of  six  people  or  less.  But  if  it  is  in  clay 
it  should  be  about  three  times  as  long;  in 
such  case  it  would  also  be  well  to  cover 
the  tile  for  six  inches  to  a  foot  with  gravel 
or  coarse  sand.  You  see  the  discharge  tile 
in  such  a  system  need  not  be  so  long  as 
those  in  the  filter  bed  used  in  connection  with  a  septic 
tank,  for  here  the  water  is  coming  in  more  frequently, 
and  no  precautions  are  necessary  to  keep  alive  a 
colony  of  bacteria.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  a 
home  water-works  system  consisting  of  a  kitchen  sink, 
a  lavatory,  and  a  bathtub  is  simply  connected  up  with 
the  farm  drainage  system. 

Where  one  has  a  cistern,  soft  water  may  be  supplied 
in  the  system  if  Jie  wishes  it.  If  be  has  not,  the 
water  may  be  supplied  from  the  well.  The  pressure 
necessary  to  supply  water  at  the  various  points  in  the 
system  can  be  had  easily  and  cheaply  in  either  of  two 
ways.  One  is  a  simple  pressure  tank  in  the  basement, 
as  used  in  this  case  described.  A  force  pump  drives 
water  into  an  air-tight  tank,  and  in  doing  so  com- 
presses the  air  that  is  in  the  tank.  This  compressed 
air  then  in  turn  forces  the  water  through  the  pipes  to 
all  points  in  the  system.  The  other  method  is  to  store 
the  water  in  an  elevated  tank,  getting  the  desired 
pressure  from  the  force  of  gravity.  This  may  be  an 
outside  tank,  such  as  one  on  the  windmill  tower ;  or'  a 
small  tank  may  be  placed  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  or 
in  an  unused  up-stairs  room  or  large  closet.   There  is 


one  danger  or  disadvantage  that  goes  with  a  tank 
placed  up-stairs  in  the  house ;  if  it  ever  springs  a  leak 
the  water  will  flood  the  house  and  do  considerable 
damage  to  the-  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings.  Wherever 
the  tank  is  placed,  elevated  or  underground,  it  must 
be  protected  from  freezing  in  winter,  otherwise  there 
is  danger  of  the  system  being  put  out  of  business  just 
when  it  is  most  needed  and  appreciated. 

The  Hydraulic  Ram  Was  Used 

The  details  of  this  part  of  the  system  must  be 
•worked  out  by  everyone  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
location  and  conditions.  As  an  illustration  of  another 
and  an  inexpensive  system  of  water  supply  I  mention 
another  scheme  I  know  to  be  in  prospect  of  installation 
this  summer.  There  is  a  large  spring  located  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  house.  It  is  planned  to  install 
a  hydraulic  ram  to  supply  a  constant  flow  of  water. 
No  supply  tank  will  be  installed :  the  ram  will  dis- 
charge the  surplus  water  from  the  system  through  a 
spring  valve.  The  tension  on  this  valve  will  be  strong 
enough  so  that  the  ram  will  have  to  supply  more  than 
enough  pressure  to  deliver  a  strong  flow  of  water  to 
all  parts  of  the  system  before  it  can  force  open  this 
spring  valve.  This  scheme  has  the  advantage  that 
all  the  cold  water  will  be  fresh  at  all  times ;  it  will  not 
get  warm  and  stale  from  being  stored  in  a  tank.  This 
feature  is  of  special  value  in  the  summertime  when 
drinking  water  is  drawn  from  the  bouse  system. 

Where  one  uses  well  water  and  has  a  windmill,  the 
mill  can  be  made  to  pump  the  water  into  either  an 
elevated  or  a  pressure  tank;  or  if  one  uses  a  gasoline 
engine  for  the  pumping  the  engine  can  be  made  to  do 
the  work. 

An  ordinary  two-way  foxce  pump  will  pump  water  for 
the  regular  farm  supply  and  also  for  the  house  system. 


This  house  was  already  built,  so  the  plumbing  arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
existing  conditions — and  they  met  them  well 


Whether  one  uses  a  pressure  or  an  elevated  tank,  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  full  day's  supply. 
This  size  must  be  determined  according  to  the  number 
of  people  using  it.  For  each  person  in  the  family  a 
supply  of  25  gallons  a  day  is  ordinarily  ample.  So  a 
tank  holding  150  gallons  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
ordinary  family  of  six,  with  only  one  pumping  a  day, 
or  75  gallons  with  two  pumpings  a  day.  If  one  is. 
using  a  pressure  tank  it  should  be  about  one  half  over- 
size to  allow  for  the  compressed  air.  So  if  one  wants 
a  pressure  tank  to  hold  150  gallons  of  water  at  a  time 
he  should  get  at  least  a  225-gallon  tank. 

When  thinking  of  putting  an  elevated  tank  in  the 
house  one  should  consider  its  weight  and  whether  or 
not  the  house  is  strong  enough  to  hold  it  safely.  In 
this  connection  remember  that  water  weighs  approxi- 
mately 8y3  pounds  to  the  gallon.  So  300  gallons  would 
weigh  2,500  pounds  in  addition  to  the  tank  itself,  and 
150  gallons  would  weigh  1,250  pounds  in  addition  to 
the  tank.  This  matter  of  weight  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  pressure  tank  in  the  cellar,  or  an 
outside  elevated  tank.  Where  one  has  a  masonry  silo 
it  is  an  excellent  scheme  to  put  a  water  tank  on  top  of 


the  silo.  This  gives  an  abundant  supply  for  the  house 
as  well  as  for  the  farm  use ;  the  women  do  not  need  to 
skimp  themselves  in  their  use  of  water  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  men  in  pumping  it.  It  also  furnishes 
sufficient  pressure  for  fire  protection,  as  the  silo  will 
be  the  tallest  building  on  the  farm. 

The  cost  of  the  equipment  for  such  a  system  as  this 
we  have  been  discussing  will  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  quality  of  materials  which  one  wishes  to  install, 
and  the  total  amount  of  pipe  needed.  As  a  sort  of 
guide  in  this  matter  I  quote  the  cost  of  two  different 
grades  of  equipment,  without  piping,  as  listed  by  one 
supply  house,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Your  local  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  on  such  material,  either  for  the 
material  alone  or  including  all  work  and  expense  of 
installation,  and  guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

315-gallon  pressure  tank  with  pump. .  .$50.50  $73.20 

140-gallon  pressure  tank  with  pump .  . .  37.10  48.13 

5-foot  bathtub                                        12.30  24.20 

Stool                                                     11.80  22.50 

Lavatory                                                 3.95  14.80 

Kitchen  sink   87  27.00 

30-gallon  hot- water  tank                           5.50  8.05 

Heating  coil  for  kitchen  range                 2.50  3.50 

Laundry  tubs                                           5.20  13.83 

Total  with  140-gallon  pressure  tank.  .$79.22  $162.01 
Total  with  315-gallon  pressure  tank . .  92.62  187.08 

Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  installing  the 
plumbing  in  a  house.  All  pipe  joints  must  be  abso- 
lutely water  and  gas  tight.  One  of  the  best  methods 
for  doing  this  is  to  smear  both  sets  of  threads  of  a 
joint  with  white  lead  and  then  screw  in  the  pipe  with 
not  less  than  four  full  turns,  if  you  can  get  more  than 
four  it  is  that  much  better.  All  places  where  waste 
water  and  sewage  enter  the  system — such 
as  the  sink,  tub,  and  stool — must  be 
equipped  with  a  gas  trap ;  a  simple  form 
of  a  gas  trap  is  a  piece  of  pipe  twisted 
into  a  letter  S  "laid  on  its  back"  so  that 
water  always  stands  in  one  loop  of  the 
pipe.  These  gas  traps  should  be  placed 
immediately  below  the  receptacle.  Their 
purpose  is  to  seal  the  pipe  with  water  so 
no  odors  or  gas  from  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe  will  come  back  up  out  of  it.  A  venti- 
lating pipe  should  be  connected  into  the 
system,  at  least  between  the  septic  tank 
and  the  main  system  of  waste  pipes,  and 
also  into  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  stool. 

The  Ventilator  and  Its  Work 

This  takes  off  most  of  the  gases  and 
odors  so  they  will  not  accumulate  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  force  their  way  along 
the  pipes  and  up  through  the  gas  traps 
into  the  house.  This  ventilator  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  clogged  in  any 
way — from  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter  or 
with  leaves  and  birds'  nests  in  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  probably  nothing  more 
dangerous  or  harmful  to  one's  health  than 
living  in  a  house  with  a  plumbing  system 
that  has  even  a  slight  gas  leak  in  it.  Gas 
traps  should  be  provided  with  some  means 
of  cleaning  them  out  when  they  become 
clogged  with  solid  substances  and  grease. 
The  traps  you  buy  from  your  dealer  or  a 
supply  house  may  be  had  with  such  a 
cleaning  arrangement.  It  is  desirable  to 
attach  a  grease  trap  to  the  kitchen  sink, 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grease  in  the  water  that  is 
dumped  in  here,  and  grease  offers  much  difficulty  to 
the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  the  septic  tank. 

Many  people  would  prefer  to  have  a  water  and 
sewer  system  put  in  by  experienced  and  skilled  help. 
This  is  better  where  one  can  afford  the  price  of  skilled 
plumbing  labor.  But  where  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
40  to  60  cents  an  hour  to  men  that  are  not  noted  for 
the  speed  of  their  work,  that  fact  is  not  an  adequate 
excuse  for  their  not  having  such  an  equipment.  There 
are  many  instances  where  the  entire  system  has  been 
put  in  by  the  family  without  any  help  other  than  a 
little  advice  from  the  dealer  who  supplied  the  ma- 
terials, and  a  good  job  was  done.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  equipment.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
women  to  have  this  equipment  with  which  to  do 
their  work  as  it  is  for  us  to  have  improved  implements 
with  which  to  do  our  work  in  the  fields.  God  knows 
their  work  is  hard  enough.  I  was  my  mother's  hired 
girl  much  of  the  time  during  three  years  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  my  work  now  keeps  me  about  the  house  and 
the  grounds  a  good  deal,  and  I  know  that  the  woman's 
work  on  a  farm  is  no  snap.  Let  us  lighten  it. 


A  Little  Story  of  Swiss  Kindness — By  Judson  King 


A TRAVELER  in  Switzerland  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  kindness  with  which  the  people 
treat  their  cattle — a  kindness  and  consideration 
which  extends  to  all  animal  life,  wild  or  domesticated. 

One  beautiful  August  morning  when  up  in  the  Schei- 
degg  Pass  I  strolled  out  to  a  pasture  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  mountains.  Some  kind  soul  had  placed  a 
good  bench  at  a  point  of  vantage,  and  I  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  whole  won- 
derful chain  of  which  this  famous  peak  is  a  part. 
.  It  was  one  of  those  high  mountain  pastures  in  which 
the  grass  lasts  only  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer.  I  had  noticed  a  herd  of  cattle 
feeding  near-by,  but  had  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
After  a  time  I  began  writing  messages  on  post  cards 
for  my  friends  back  in  far-off  America.  Suddenly 
a  fine  young  cow  came  up  from  behind  and  swung  her 
head  over  the  back  of  the  bench  in  a  most  hospitable 
fashion  as  much  as  to  say,  "I'm  very  glad  to  have  you 
visit  us,  and  hope  you  enjoy  our  mountains!" 

I  assured  her  that  Teddy  was  never  more  "de- 
lighted," even  in  campaign  time,  and  that  also  I  was 
happy  to  make  her  acquaintance.  As  I  rested  my  arm 
upon  her  full,  clean  neck  and  patted  her  head,  a  bull 
came  along,  stopped  close  by,  and  gazed  kindly  at  me. 
I  could  not  understand  his  language,  but  I  am  sure  he 
was  saying  something  like  this,  "I'm  just  as  glad  to 
see  you  as  she  is;  it  is  good  we  can  all  be  happy 
together  this  fine  day,  and  by  the  way  (coming  up 


closer)  if  it  is  not  intruding,  I'd  like  to  have  my  nose 
patted  too." 

Then  came  another  cow,  and  others,  till  finally  one 
cow  stopped  directly  in  front  of  me,  so  close  that  her 
side  rubbed  against  my  knees  and  I  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue my  writing.  Thereupon  I  sto6d  up  and  wrote 
three  or  four  postal  cards  on  her  back,  using  it  as  a 
sort  of  writing  desk.  She  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
chewed  her  cud  contentedly,  and  never  budged. 

It  was  perfectly  evident  that  that  herd  of  cattle  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  kicked  or  clubbed. 
Brutality  was  unknown  to  them,  even  brutal  words. 
A  human  being  was  a  friend ;  they  knew  no  strangers. 

The  Whip  Cracked  Like  a  Pistol,  But  Did  Not  Sting 

Another  day  when  walking  along  a  street  in  Bern, 
the  capital  city  of  Switzerland,  I  was  startled  by 
what  I  took  for  a  pistol  shot.  Looking  about  I  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  my  alarm  to  be  the  terrific  crack 
of  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  a  teamster  driving  a  fine 
pair  of  dapple  grays. 

The  whip  had  a  long  savage  lash  attached  to  a 
short  stock.  As  I  looked  he  swung  again,  and  again 
came  the  murderous  crack.  Instinctively  I  shuddered, 
expecting  to  see  the  team  rear  and  plunge  under  the 
terrible  punishment.  But  nothing  happened.  The 
horses  plodded  steadily  on  with  their  heavy  load  in 
utter  indifference;  they  did  not  even  prick  an  ear.  It 
was  highly  amnsing. 


9  I  laughed  heartily,  and  as  the  load  passed  me  the 
driver  scowled  contemptuously,  evidently  thinking  I 
was  insulting  him  by  laughing  at  him.  The  fact  was 
the  whip  had  never  touched  the  horses.  It  never  had 
and  it  never  will.  That  team  was  a  stranger  to  fear, 
and  I  afterward  saw  that  scene  repeated  over  and 
over  in  Switzerland.  No  doubt  it  remains  a  mystery 
to  the  driver  why  a  foreigner  should  laugh  so  immod- 
erately at  him  just  as  it  remains  a  mystery  to  me  why 
he  and  his  fellow  drivers  crack  such  ferocious  whips. 

Swiss  children  from  their  earliest  years  are  taught 
to  be  kind  to  all  animals.  It  is  a  part  of  the  national 
habit  of  thought.  The  Swiss  are  the  best  dairymen  in 
the  world.  They  know  that  it  breeds  not  only  better 
cattle,  but  it  breeds  better  people. 

I  remember  one  night  taking  dinner  with  Professor 
Wuarin  of  Geneva  University.  As  we  sat  down,  bis 
daughter  came  in  with  the  evening  paper,  very  much 
excited  and  pointed  to  an  article.  As  he  read  he 
became  excited,  as  did  Mrs.  Wuarin,  who  hastened  to 
look  over  his  shoulder.  I  thought  something  terrific 
must  have  happened.  When  the  Professor  turned  to 
me  he  apologized,  and  informed  me  that  eleven  Italian 
laboring  men  had  been  killed  in  a  tunnel  which  was 
being  dug  through  the  Alps.  It  was  "very  unusual," 
"very  terrible" — and  "what  will  the  poor  wives  and 
children  do?"  .  .  .  I  thought  to  myself,  "Au 
American  family  would  have  taken  that  sort  of  an 
accident  as  a  matter  of  course." 
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New  Medical  Fakes 

THE  patent-medicine  blood-suckers  are  an 
alert  crowd  of  business  men.  A  new  disease 
appears,  and  they  meet  it  with  a  new  nostrum — 
worthless  as  the  "remedies"  for  the  old  disor- 
ders. Pellagra  is  a  new  disease  in  this  country. 
It  is  slowly  spreading  in  various  States,  and 
because  of  its  deadly  and  painful  nature  it  is 
receiving  the  serious  attention  of  some  of  our 
most  competent  scientists.  As  yet  the  cause  has 
not  been  found,  and  the  cure  waits  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cause.  But  the  patent-medicine 
men  are  offering  to  the  afflicted,  nostrums  which 
they  call  cures.  The  United  States  Government 
issues  a  warning  against  these  medicines.  They 
have  been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  noth- 
ing of  any  value.  Those  who  buy  them  will  be 
victims  of  a  cruel  scheme  for  making  money  out 
of  human  suffering  and  despair. 

Not  all  the  blame  for  fakery  should  rest  on 
the  patent-medicine  men.  The  great  success  of 
various  vaccines  and  serums  for  the  cure  of 
disease  has  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  manu- 
facturing chemists  who  should  be  above  such 
deception.  They  are  manufacturing  various 
serums  and  vaccines  which  they  sell  to  druggists 
and  certain  physicians,  and  for  which  it  is 
claimed  that  they  will  cure  various  diseases  for 
which  no  recognized  serum  cure  exists.  It  is 
feared  that  some  physicians  are  using  these 
injections  in  their  practices  without  any  scien- 
tific justification.  The  following  human  diseases 
are  subject  to  control  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  vaccines  and  serums :  Smallpox  (preventive 
only),  typhoid  fever  (preventive  only),  diph- 
theria, tetanus  or  lockjaw,  meningitis,  boils 
and  chronic  infections  in  various  parts  Of  the 
body  due  to  bacteria  which  have  been  identified 
as  responsible  for  the  condition  in  a  given  case. 

Whenever  your  physician  prescribes  a  serum 
treatment  for  any  other  disease  it  is  time  to 
change  physicians,  or  at  least  to  look  into  the 
matter  very  carefully.  We  hope  to  keep  our 
readers  informed  of  any  marked  advance  in  tills 
important  line  of  work. 


American  Draft  Horses 

IT  IS  rather  odd  that  after  two  centuries  of 
teaming  in  the  United  States  we  have  no 
typical  American  draft  horse.  One  of  the  best 
horses  of  his  inches  ever  known  is  an  American 
breed— the  Morgan;  and  the  American  trotter 
surpasses  all  other  horses  for  his  special  pur- 
pose. We  still  import  our  drafters  from  Europe, 
however. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  British  drafters  will  be  found 
exactly  adapted  to  American  conditions,  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  they  do  "run  out"— that 
is,  that  the  breed  must  be  constantly  maintained 
by  imported  horses.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
as  to  this,  the  United  States  Government  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  upon  the  task 


of  establishing  an  American  breed.  The  work  is 
in  progress  at  Ames,  Iowa,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  M.  Rommel,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  Dean  C  F. 
Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  At 
the  same  time  the  Government  is  doing  similar 
work  on  carriage  horses  at  Fort  ColHns,  Colo- 
rado; on  Morgans  in  Vermont,  their  old  home; 
and  on  sheep  at  Laramie,  Wyoming. 


Apple  Supply  and  Prices 

A STUDY  of  apple  supply  and  apple  priees 
has  been  made  and  the  results  published  in 
a  bulletin  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 
The  field  covered  has  been  the  New  York  City 
market.  The  average  yearly  receipts  of  apples 
for  the  first  half  of  the  twenty-year  period  end- 
ing July  31,  1913,  were  847,996  barrels,  while  for 
the  last  half  they  were  1,958,884  barrels  per 
year.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  apple  crop  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  population.  The  lat- 
ter has  increased  46  per  cent  in  the  Metropolitan 
district,  including  New  York  and  thirty  sur- 
rounding towns,  while  the  apple  supply  has 
increased  131  per  cent  The  average  price  of 
apples  for  the  first  ten-year  period  was  $2.62 
a  barrel,  and  in  the  second  ten-year  period  it 
was  $2.87.  This  is  an  increase  of  only  9%  per 
cent,  while  in  the  same  time  cotton  has  increased 
in  price  64  per  cent,  corn  42  per  cent,  hay  33  per 
cent,  oats  38  per  cent,  potatoes  28  per  cent, 
wheat  37  per  cent. 

The  price  of  apples  has  not  increased,  in  all 
probability,  nearly  as  much  as  has  the  cost  of 
starting  and  maintaining  an  orchard.  In  fact, 
the  prices  have  increased  so  slowly  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  apple  prices  have  remained 
stationary  while  all  other  prices  have  advanced. 

Last  year  more  apples  went  to  market  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  year  covered  by  the 
study,  and  doubtless  more  than  ever  before,  and 
sold  on  the  average  for  28  cents  a  barrel  below 
the  normal.  The  box  apples  in  this  study  were 
reduced  to  barrels,  and  counted  in. 

The  facts  marshaled  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  no  bonanza  in  apples,  and  that  the  supply  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  if  the  facts  of  the  New 
York  market  may  be  relied  upon  as  showing 
conditions  generally.  Just  what  effect  the  vast 
number  of  young  orchards  which  have  been 
planted  will  have  on  the  industry  is  the  great 
question  before  the  orchardists. 


The  West  and  the  East 

EASTERN  farmers  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  Western  fruit  growers  are  or- 
ganized to  an  extent  to  be  contemplated  with  no 
feeling  but  that  of  envy.  This  judgment  will  be 
emphasized  when  we  consider  the  way  the 
Westerners  act  when  they  think  they  are  not 
well  organized.  This  condition  has  prevailed  in 
the  Spokane  district,  but  when  the  Spokane 
Fruit  Growers'  Company  met  in  April,  disor- 
ganization seemed  to  disappear.  They  elected 
officers,  and  prepared  to  go  after  the  consumer's 
dollar  in  this  wise :  The  growers  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  their  company  buy  all  their  sup- 
plies, including  boxes,  paper,  and  spraying  ma- 
terials ;  made  thirty  per  cent  of  both  common 
and  temporary  stock  a  quorum ;  and  decided  to 
hold  all  future  meetings  in  Spokane.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  making  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  company's  services  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. These  growers  do  not  propose  to  send 
their  produce  to  market  and  then  abandon  it. 

Close  relations  were  established  with  the  other 
co-operative  fruit-distributing  companies  of  the 
Northwest.  The  principle  of  co-operation  among 
all  the  orchard  regions  was  adopted,  to  the  end 
that  the  different  sections  will  not  compete  with 
each  other  on  the  Eastern  markets. 

Such  organizations  as  these  are  needed  in  the 
East.  They  are  the  only  means  by  which  fruit 
can  be  standardized,  market  gluts  prevented, 
and  the  consuming  public  be  assured  of  a  con- 
stant supply  at  fair  prices. 


The  Clover-Leaf  Weevil 

THE  clover  crops  in  portions  of  the  corn  belt 
have  suffered  from  a  weevil  which  feeds  on 
the  leaf.  It  is  called  the  clover-leaf  weevil.  The 
pests  attack  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  spring 
growth  begins.  The  youug  grubs  begin  the  work 
of  destruction,  boring  holes  through  the  leaf  and 
later  eating  the  whole  leaf.  Sometimes  a  badly 
infested  field  will  come  out  in  good  shape  later 
in  the  season.  After  spinning  a  cocoon  which 
looks  like  lace,  the  weevils  are  hatched  into 
small  snouted  beetles  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Cattle  are  sometimes  poisoned  by  the  eating  of 
too  many  of  the  grubs.  Old  clover  fields  are 
more  subject  to  the  weevil  than  those  newly 
sown,  and  about  the  only  remedy  is  to  shift  the 
fields  often.  Have  readers  in  other  localities 
noticed  this  insect? 


Public-Land  Management 

THERE  are  numerous  bills  pending  in 
Congress  for  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  public  lands  yet  remaining. 

The  Kent  bill  for  the  leasing  of  grazing 
lands  has  the  support  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  such  well-known  conserva- 
tionists as  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Chief  For- 
ester Graves,  and  of  many  individual 
sheepmen.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  measure, 
and  probably  ought  to  pass. 

Congressman  Fergusson  of  New  Mexico 
fathers  a  bill  for  homesteads  of  640  acres, 
on  which  improvements  may  be  made  to 
the  extent  of  $1.25  an  acre,  no  residence 
to  be  required.  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming 
has  a  similar  bill,  giving  the  right  to  a 
homestead  as  large  in  area  as  1,280  acres. 
These  are  grazing  homesteads. 

Why  not  adopt  the  leasing  system  for  all 
the  public  lands?  Why  not  charge  just 
what  the  lands  are  worth  per  year,  give  a 
leasehold  running  forever,  with  proper  an- 
nual dues,  subject  to  being  lowered  or 
raised  as  the  country  develops  or  the  range 
falls  off  in  quality?  Why  not  make  the 
same  regulation  even  as  to  the  agricultural 
lands  still  owned  by  the  Government? 

Such  a  system  should  leave  the  farmer 
or  stockman  free  to  make  such  improve- 
ments as  he  desires  to  make,  free  of  taxa- 
tion, and  relieve  the  Government  of  all  the 
trouble  of  checking  him  up  on  this. 

It  would  result  in  each  man  taking  just 
so  much  land  as  in  his  judgment  he  could 
profitably  use  under  all  the  circumstances. 

It  would  give  him  and  his  "children  after 
him  the  assurance  of  a  home  which  would 
never  be  taken  away  so  long  as  the  leasing 
charges  were  paid. 

These  charges  would  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  land  itself,  and  his  improve- 
ments would  not  be  made  the  pretext  for 
more  annual  dues.  If  he  took  too  much 
land  the  expense  would  be  an  annual  hint 
that  he  could  make  more  money  by  holding 
less,  and  he  would  relinquish  some  of  it 
to  someone  else.  In  the  meantime  the 
Government  would  be  getting  a  gradually 
increasing  revenue. 

The  homesteaders  would  be  able  to  start 
with  small  capital,  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
man's  system.  As  the  land  grew  more 
valuable  the  annual  homestead  charge 
would  be  greater,  but  the  causes  which 
would  raise  the  value,  would  enable  the 
farmer  easily  to  pay  them.  The  whole 
system  would  be  based  on  productive  uses 
of  lands,  and  not  on  land  speculation. 
Nobody  would  ever  pay  more  for  land 
than  it  would  be  worth,  nor  any  less. 
Instead  of  paying  the  whole  purchase  price 
in  advance,  the  user  of  the  land  would  pay 
a  small  purchase,  price  every  year  for  that 
year's  use.  This  would  seem  the  sane  and 
uniform  system  to  adopt. 
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Grandmother 
Didn't  Know 


A  good  cook?  Certainly, 
but  she  couldn't  have  cooked 
the  Indian  Corn,  rolled  and 
toasted  it  to  a  crisp  brown, 
wafer-thin  flakes,  as  we  do  in 
preparing 


Post 
Toasties 


They  are  delicious  with 
cream  or  milk,  or  sprinkled 
over  fresh  fruit  or  berries. 

From  the  first  cooking  of 
the  corn  until  the  sealed,  air- 
tight packages  of  delicately 
toasted  flakes  are  delivered 
to  you,  Post  Toasties  are 
never  touched  by  human 
hand. 

Grandmother  would  have 
liked 

Post  Toasties 

— -sold  by  Grocers. 


One  Penny  For  a 

DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-frora-f  ac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
oiggestsaving  on  highest  quality  fence. 

  Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires, 

Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Mrumet  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

BWWhy  Pay  Two  Prices  For  Fences? 


Buy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclu- 
sive styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaran- 
teed Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates,  etc.  «S"Write 
for  Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyer's  Offer! 
Ward  Fence  Mfg.  Co.,  221   Penn  St,,  Decatur,  I  nd. 
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„   D wiggins 

1      Last  Longer 
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Fences 

rail 

Cost  Less 
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BSBHUI 

'      Greatest  values 
,  ever  offered  in 
•  fences    and  gates 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog:  and  price  list 
Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  211  Dwiggina  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


40  designs — all  at  eel.  Handsome,  costs  less  than 
wood,  more  durable.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  special  prices. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
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"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture" 
Three  Months 

Toll  great  little  magazine  is  packed  with  facts  and 
Ideas  worth  dollars  to  you  in  learning  how  to  keep 
bees  or  make  them  more  profitable.  How  and  when 
to  feed;  how  to  get  more  and  better  honey.  FREE 
book  on  "Bu  Suppliu"  with  it.  Send  stamps  or 
silver  at  oar  risk. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  14,  Medina,  Ohio 


Cuts  silage  evenly 

Packs  better— lasts  better- 
makes  belter  feed 

The  knives  of  the  Blizzard 
make  a  clean,  shear  cut  and  the 
silage  is  cut  slick  as  a  whistle,  in 
even  lengths,  from  M  to  1H  Inches. 
Silage  cut  by  a 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

packs  better,  keeps  better,  and,  according 
to  our  customers,  makes  better  teed,  In. 
creasing  milk  yield  and  butter  fat. 

OTHER  GOOD  POINTS 
Of  the  Blizzard  are:  Light  running-  any 
farm  engine  runs  It.  Eats  up  silage  fast 
as  you  can  feed.  Easily  tills  highest  silos. 
Simple,  safe  and  durable.  Self-feed  table. 
New  catalog  tells  whole  construction. 
Write  for  it  now,  before  you  forget. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 


Box  28 


Canton,  Ohio 


Crops  and  Soils 

1  1 

Insuring  Against  a  Hay  Famine 

By  M.  Coverdell 

CONSIDERING  time,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense the  most  profitable  double- 
cropping  we  practice  consists  of 
thoroughly  stirring  the  soil  early  in  the 
spring,  harrowing  well,  and  sowing  to 
oats.  Broadcasting  will  do  well,  but  the 
grain  drill  will  prove  still  better. 

When  the  oat  grains  reach  the  stage 
of  growth  between  "milk"  and  "dough" 
the  oats  are  mown,  raked,  and  put  up  in 
cocks  to  prevent  overcuring,  which  dam- 
ages them  and  makes  them  difficult  to 
handle.  They  are  then  hauled  and  put  in 
stack  or  mow  for  winter  feeding.  Bind- 
ing makes  them  a  little  handier  to  store 
away  and  feed,  but  is  apt  to  produce 
mold. 

As  soon  as  the  oats  can  be  removed 
from  the  field  it  is  again  plowed  or 
disked  thoroughly,  harrowed,  and  sown 
to  millet.  About  three  pecks  of  seed  are 
used  to  the  acre.  This  crop  is  also  cut 
before  it  is  thoroughly  ripened,  which 
will  render  it  more  acceptable  as  a 
roughage  than  that  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  till  heavily  headed. 

The  stems  of  this  early-cut  millet  are 
small,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  the  blades 
will  all  cling  to  the  stems  if  properly 
cured.  There  will  also  be  just  enough 
light  grain  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
feed  any  other  grain  in  conjunction  with 
it.  By  mixing  one  half  oat  hay  with  this 
second-crop  millet  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  rations  for  calves.  I  have  taken 
them  through,  the  winter  on  practically 
nothing  else. 

Editob's  Note  :  In  northern  latitudes 
the  sowing  of  Canada  field  peas  with  the 
oats  would  help  to  make  the  crop  more 
valuable  and  less  exhausting  to  the  soil. 


Canada  Thistles  Again  ! 

ByS.  E.  Rhine 

ASIDE  from  the  growing  of  some  root 
i\  crops  in  succession  and  persistent 
and  "intensive  cultivation,  the  mulch 
method  is  the  best  for  destroying  Can- 
ada thistle.  In  fact,  when  expense  of 
time  and  labor  are  considered  (and  they 
should  be)  the  mulching  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  known.  The  remedy  is 
simply  this :  Thickly  cover  the  infected 
spots  early  in  the  spring  with  old  hay, 
straw,  manure,  weeds,  or  leaves — in 
fact,  fodder  or  anything  that  will  ex- 
clude the  sunlight  and  air — and  the 
thistles  simply  cannot  grow,  they 
smother.    The  job  is  done. 


Get  the 
Catalog 


Raising  Corn  in  Dixie 

By  J.  O.  Claitor 

IT  IS  very  common  to  see  fields  of  corn 
with  the  stalks  so  thick  in  the  drill 
as  to  be  badly  injured  by  a  dry  season. 
This  fact  was  plainly  shown  here  last 
year  by  an  unusually  dry  season.  Those 
who  planted  properly  and  thinned  well 
had  good  crops,  while  those  who  planted 
on  a  high  ridge  or  left  it  too  thick  did 
not  make  normal  yields.  Several  years 
preceding  last  year  were  "wet"  years, 
and  many  abnormal  yields  were  reported, 
but  they  were  secured  by  leaving  the 
corn  thick  and  fertilizing  heavily.  The 
rainfall  was  abundant  enough  to  support 
the  heavy  crop. 

When  I  say  "thick"  I  mean  the  stalks 
had  a  distance  in  the  drill  of  15  to  30 
inches.  My  experience  and  observation 
show  conclusively  that  on  all  ordinary 
soils,  when  the  weather  risk  has  to  be 
considered,  it  is  far  safest  to  space  the 
stalks  about  three  feet  in  3%-foot  rows. 
This  gives  each  stalk  space  for  normal 
development.  If  the  corn  has  been  prop- 
erly selected  and  moisture  and  plant 
food  are  plentiful  each  stalk  should  pro- 
duce two  good  ears,  or  more',  if  it  is  a 
prolific  variety.  In  case  of  a  dry  season 
the  spacing  mentioned  should  produce 
one  or  two  good  ears  per  stalk,  while 
closer  spacing  will  only  make'  nubbins. 

The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station 
says  that  on  land  which  will  yield  a  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre  the  stalks  should  be 
3*4x2  feet  or,  on  poorer  soil,  3%x3  feet. 
A  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  is  about  equal 
to  40  bushels  of  corn. 

I  claim  that  even  on  the  good  soil  the 
stalks  should  be  spaced  3%x3  feet,  so 
it  will  be  sure  of  a  crop  in  a  dry  season, 
and  it  is  better  to  make  a  large  yield  by 
the  amount  per  stalk  rather  than  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  stalks.  It  takes 
less  moisture  and  plant  food  for  the 
fewer  stalks.  The  ears  should  therefore 
receive  more  food  and  moisture.  This 
does  not  apply  to  corn  for  the  silo :  we 
are  talking  of  pounds  of  dry  corn. 

Now  31/2X.3  feet  will  give  about  4,000 
stalks  per  acre.  Soil  that  will  produce 
a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  should  make  at 
least  one  pound  per  stalk,  and  more  un- 


der favorable  conditions.  Four  thousand 
pounds  of  ear  corn  should  be  about  55 
bushels.  The  average  for  the  country 
is  about  26  bushels.  Therefore,  right 
spacing  and  proper  cultivation  coupled 
with  good  seed  should  make  the  average 
much  greater :  it  ought  to  be  40  bushels. 
Lack  of  humus  in  the  soil,  due  to  bad 
methods  of  farming,  has  much  to  do  with 
this  low  average.  A  soil  full  of  humus 
retains  moisture  longer  in  a  dry  season. 

We  see  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about 
shallow  cultivation  being  the  proper 
thing,  and  it  is  in  a  sense ;  but  two  inches 
is  usually  the  depth  recommended,  and 
that  is  too  shallow  for  humid  sections 
like  this.  We  usually  have  heavy  rains 
during  the  cultivating  season,  and  if  the 
soil  is  only  stirred  two  inches  the  soil 
underneath  the  two  inches  is  filled  by 
the  roots  before  the  corn  gets  ready  for 
tassel.  When  shoots  begin  to  come  is 
when  the  most  plant  food  is  needed. 

The  soil  should  be  kept  cultivated 
about  four  inches  deep  till  the  corn  be- 
gins to  bunch  for  tassel.  It  will  then 
have  two  inches  of  fresh  soil  to  feed  the 
ear,  two  inches  usually  being  required 
for  a  surface  mulch.  Also,  if  the  soil  is 
cultivated  only  two  inches  deep  and  a 
dry  spell  sets  in,  the  two  inches  of  loose 
dirt  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  roots 
which  have  occupied  the  next  two  inches 
from  being  dried  up,  and  then  is  the  time 
the  crop  suffers. 

What  I  have  said  refers  to  Southern 
conditions.  Each  farm,  in  fact,  will  pre- 
sent distinctive  problems. 


jMagnificenm 
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Western  Canada] 

 J  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  1 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  \ms 
A.lberta,have  produced  wonderful  )m\ 
yields  of  Wheat*  Oats.  Barley  and 
Flax.  Wheat  graded  from  Contract  \H|i 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  SO  to  45  bushels 
per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
/total  average.    Mixed  Far  mine  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  Theexcellentgrassesfull 
/  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
/either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.   In  1912, 
/at  Chicago,  Western  Canada  carried  off  , 
/the  Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
/  schools. markets  convenient,  cl  i  m  ate  exoel- 
'  lent.   For  the  homesteader,  the  man  who 
'  wishes  to  farm  extensively, or  the  investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity  of 
any  place  on  the  continent. 

I  Apply  for  descriptive  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintend- 
ent of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 


M.  V.  Molnnoe.  17C  Jefferson  Ave, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


W.  S-  Nethery,  Interurban  Building, 
•   Columbus,  Ohio. 


Widow  Must  Sell 

185-Acre  Farm  Equipped,  $2800 

Eight  good  cows,  two  hogs,  poultry,  quantity  hay  and  wood, 
valuable  farming  machinery,  wagons,  tools,etc.,go  with  this 
splendid  la.'m  to  quick  buyer;  dark  loam  fields  cut  40  to  50 
tons  hay,  abundantly  watered  pasture  for  25  cows  and  200 
.sheep,  several  hundred  apple  trees;  10-room  house,  60-lt. 
barn,  running  spring  water  in  both;  charming  location  over- 
looking village  and  beautiful  valley;  only  lb  miles  to  town, 
R.R.  station,  high  school,  etc.;  widow  unable  to  care  for  it; 
everything  goes  for  only  S2800,  half  cash;  full  details,  location, 
etc.,  page  3,  "Strout's  List  of  Farm  Bargains,"  copy  free.  E.  A. 
Strout  Firm  Agency,  Station  2699,47  W.  34th  SI.  and  ISO  Nassau  SI., New  Yort 
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AIN'T  got  much  time  f  r 
a  toothless  dog.  Fd  ruther 
hev  one  with  teeth, 
thet's  hed  the  bite 
cured  outer  him  by 
a  couple  o'  years 
kind  treatment.  An* 
with  tobacco. 


same 


VEEVET,  the  Smoothest  Smoking-  Tobacco,  is  a  man's  real 
pipe  smoke,  with  the  bite  taken  out  by  two  years'  ageing-. 
It  is  Kentucky  Burley  de  Luxe  with  an  extra  aged-in-the-wood 
smoothness.  Full  weight  2  oz.  tins,  10c.  Coupons  of  Value 
with  VELVET. 
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rOur  Mid-Summer  Clearance  Sale  <S 
A  Dozen  Seasonable  Sales  Combined  in  One 

Tempting  displays  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Dry  goods  and  general 
merchandise  to  meet  your  present  wants  and  anticipate  your  future  needs. 
We  have  gone  right  through  acres  and  acres  of  our  latest  lines,  into  every 
section  and  selected  the  sensations  for  this  occasion.  Sales  of  Summer  Wash 
Goods,  White  Goods,  Laces  and  Embroideries.  Men's  and  Boys'  Summer 
Clothing  and  Shoes,  never  more  attractive  in  styles  or  prices.  Unique  values 
in  Home  Furnishings.  The  pick  of  the  season's  best  offerings  which  we 
supply  from  these  various  departments'.  Two  unusual  opportunities,  a  Sale 
of  Home  and  Hospital  Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles  and  a  Sale  of  Agricultural 
and  Hardware  Supplies.  This  Mid-Summer  Sale  Book  offers  hundreds  of 
chances  for  every  member  of  the  family  to  save. 

Save  on  Groceries 


See-  the  Grocery  Sale  in  the  bargain  book,  a  big  cost-cutting  list  of  fresh,  wholesome, 
cleanly-packaged  pure  foods.  Buy  the  best  for  the  least.  Save  lots  of  money  on  the  staples 
you  will  need  in  your  pantry  for  weeks  to  come.  Get  better  quality  for  less  money 
in  everything  needed  on  your  table.  Lay  in  a  supply.  Place  a  trial  order  at  our  risk. 
Every  penny  back  on  any  article  you  don't  want  to  keep. 

All  these  bargains  are  brought  right  into  your  home  by  this  Mid-Summer  Clearance 
Sale  Book.  On  every  item  is  the  Ward  guarantee.  "Your  money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied."   Sale  closes  August  31st. 

Send  the  Coupon  at  once  for  the  Mid-Summer  Clearance  Sale  Book.  Don't  delay. 
Mention  any  other  of  the  following  catalogues  which  you  may  want: 


Special  Money-Saving  Catalogues 


Wall  Paper  Sample  Book 
Reliable  Fencing 
Dairy  Book 
Baby  Book 
Prepared  Roofing 
.Paint 


Solutions 
Made  -  to  -  order 

Clothing 
Plumbing  Book 
Tombstones. 


Guides  to  safe,  economical  and  satisfactory  buying.  Completely  describing  and  illustrat 
ing  special  lines  of  merchandise  of  guaranteed  excellence.    Free  upon  request. 

Gasoline  Engine  Sprayer  and  Sprayer's 

Grocery  List 
Bicycle  and  Bicycle  Sup- 
plies, including  Motor- 
cycle Supplies 
Heating  Book 

Automobile  Supply  Catalogue 

Everything  for  the  Auto  owner.    And  a  special  department 
devoted  exclusively  to  high  grade  Ford  Parts. 
Building  Plans  and  Building  Materials— these  splendid  free 
volumes  not  only  show  how  to  reduce  building  costs,  but 
tell  how  to  build  better  buildings.  Send  for  them  before  #* 
you  buy  or  build.  State  name  of  Catalogue  desired.  '»* 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY/ 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Ft  Worth,  Portland  -jjf  Mdres 

Send  to  City  nearest  to  you,  address  Dept.  PP-2S.   B.  F.-D.. 


PP-28 


Kindly  send 
vo%"    me  FREE  your 
%\v*    M  i  d  -  S  u  m  m  e  r 
>*     Clearance  Sale  Ca  t- 
alogue  and  other  Cat- 
alogues mentioned  below. 


COW-EASE- 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you.  A 
clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  applied 
with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25,  and 
we  will  deliver  prepaid  to  your  ad- 
dress a  half -gallon  can  of  COW-EASE 
and  SPRAYER  for  applying.  For 
West  of  Missouri  River  and  for 
Canada,  above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  20,  1914 


Can  stop 
instantly 


Easy  to  turn 
*Great  on  windrows 


.  For  This  HAY  PRESS  From 

Yah*  Drnf  !<e  and  have  money  m  the  bank  at 
IWUr  riOIMS  the  end  of  the  season  too.  Mr. 
Dutton,  Abrams.'.Wis.,  writes.  "Made  enough  to  pay 
for  our  outfit  this  fall."  Other  Sandwich  Hay  Press 
owners  make  $200  to  S300  per  month  clear.  What 
these  live  hustlers  are  doing  you  can  do.  The  big  tonnage 

Sandwich  EE  Mot  or  Press 

(solid  steel)  supplies  its  own  power;  Gas  Engine  (4  to  10 
H.  P.)  mounted  on  same  track.  Full  power  delivered  to  Press 
by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  No  dangerous  belt  to  clip— Geared 
Magneto.  Send  for  "Tons  Te  11" catalogue  free.  Fully  picture* 
and  describes  these  presses — shows  you  the  way  to  big  profits. 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  104  Oak  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 
Bon  104  Council  BtufH.  U.  Box  t04  Kansas  City,  M». 


Genuine 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

made  of  Canadian  fir  at  special  low 
prices  during  June  only.  • 

Ask  us  for  special  circular  giving 
particulars. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 
33  1  West  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


Curing  and  Shipping  Onions 

ROLLING  down  onion  tops  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  top  growth  and 
./hastening  the  ripening  is  a  fad 
of  the  home  grower  which  the  profes- 
sional hardly  ever  practices.  When  the 
bottom  or  bulb  develops  and  matures 
naturally  and  perfectly  the  top  dwindles 
away,  leaving  the  bulb  sound  and  well 
finished,  without  any  green  core.  Such 
an  onion  will  keep,  and  you  can  pack  it 
and  ship  it  in  any  kind  of  dry  package, 
crate,  barrel,  or  even  sack  that  your 
commission  merchant  will  tell  you  is 
suitable  and  acceptable  to  that  particular 
market.  It  will  never  do  to  pack  and 
ship  onions  known  as  scallions,  which 
have  a  large  green  core  and  thick  neck, 
to  market  with  good,  well-finishe<l  bulbs. 
When  an  onion  once  takes  a  notion  to 
produce  that  thick  neck  no  amount  of 
rolling  down  will  make  a  nice,  well- 
finished,  and  ripened  onion  of  it. 

Renewing  the  Strawberry  Patch 

Sometimes  under  the  matted  row  sys- 
tem of  growing  strawberries  we  keep  the 
bed  over,  after  the  first  fruiting  season, 
for  a  second  or  even  third  year's  fruit- 
ing. In  that  case,  however,  prompt  action 
after  the  picking  season  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  even  indispensable.  One 
of  the  best  ways  is  to  mow  the  patch 
with  mowing  machine  or  scythe,  allow 
the  foliage  to  become  thoroughly  dry, 
perhaps  even  put  on  an  additional  coat 
of  straw  or  other  mulch,  and  burn  the 
whole  patch  over.  Then  run  a  smoothing 
harrow  (spike  teeth  slanting  backward) 
so  thoroughly  and  often  over  the  patch 
that  the  ground  looks  as  bare  as  a  floor. 
It  does  away  with  the  weeds,  and  the 
strawberry  plants  will  soon  come  up  again 
and  make  another  strong,  healthy  growth 
and  a  lot  of  young  plants  which  are  al- 
ways the  best  for  fruiting  the  following 
season.  For  another  good  way  throw  a 
light  furrow  over  each  row  from  each 
side  with  a  shallow-running  one-horse 
plow,  thus  covering  the  center  of  the 
matted  rows,  tearing  up  the  ground  be- 
tween these  rows,  killing  the  weeds,  and 
narrowing  the  matted  rows  to,  say,  a  foot 


You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 

St  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=    process  of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS  GREATEST 
and  quality  of  product  poorest  in  mid- 
summer, when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREATEST 
value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and  the 
time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separa- 
tor counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS  P00R- 
est  without  a  separator  in  hot  weather  and 
often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves 
and  young  stock. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN  IM- 
proved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  as 
perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one 
kind  of  weather  as  with  another. 


•  nd  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
f==    inferior  separator  whether  new  or  old — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE  POOR 
separator  from  incomplete  skimming  and 
the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean 
and  unsanitary  separator  mean  most  when 
the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  ECONOMY 
of  time  at  this  season  in  having  a  separator 
of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much 
more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 
separator  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  easily 


handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy 
days  "fussing"  with  a  machine  that  ought 
to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long 
ago. 

BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

of  today  is  just  as  superior  to  other  separa- 
tors as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity 
setting,  and  every  feature  of  De  Laval 
superiority  counts  for  most  during  the  hot 
mid-summer  months. 


These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If 
you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply 
write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES   AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


in  width,  afterward  using  the  smoothing 

harrow  thoroughly,  as  in  the  other  case. 
The  matted  rows  will  widen  out  again, 
and  the  weeds  during  the  remainder  of 
the  -season  are  kept  down  in  the  open 
spaces  between  with  comparative  ease. 
This  renewal  system  with  us  is  of  par- 
ticular value  for  the  late  Gandy  straw- 
berry, and  it  may  be  for  some  other 
varieties.  We  sometimes  get  a  better 
crop  of  Gandys  on  the  same  bed  the  sec- 
ond bearing  season  than  the  first. 

In  localities  or  under  conditions  where 
the  individual  strawberry  plants  make 
an  unusually  thrifty  growth,  one  plant 
covering  a  space  of  perhaps  two  feet  or 
m6re  in  diameter,  hill  culture  may  safely 
be  practiced,  and  the  plants  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  20  to  30  inches  apart. 
For  renewal,  then,  I  would  allow  one 
runner  from  each  old  plant  to  take  root 
midways  between  each  two  plants  in  the 
rows,  and  tear  out  the  old  plants  after- 
ward, and  give  clean  cultivation  with 
shallow-running  tools,  depending  alto- 
gether on  the  new  plants  for  fruiting  the 
followirig  season. 

Marketing  Horseradish 

I  have  an  inquiry  about  literature  on 
horseradish  growing  and  marketing,  but 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special 
treatise  on  this  phase  of  market  garden- 
ing. The  American  horseradish  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  articles 
found  in  good  garden  books  and  to  the 
occasional  ones  in  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers. It  is  not  safe  for  anyone,  however, 
to  engage  largely  in  horseradish  raising 
unless  he  has  a  deep,  rich,  moist,  loamy 
soil,  soil  that  contains  very  plenty  of 
organic  matter  (humus).  In  other  soils 
the  roots  are  liable  to  grow  sprangly  in- 
stead of  making  the  one  well-formed, 
straight  up  and  down  stalk,  even  in  size 
from  crown  down  to  almost  the  very 
(lowest)  end.  In  fact,  the  raising  of  real 
good  marketable  roots  is  by  no  means  the 
easiest  task  of  the  market  gardener. 
Within  fair  limits  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  a  moderate  quantity  of  horse- 
radish is  by  grating  and  bottling  it,  and 
selling  it  in  this  form  to  local  stores  and 
private  consumers.  If  a  larger  crop  is 
grown  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner,  then  shipment  to  commission 
houses  or  sale  to  some  of  the  commercial 
pickle  manufacturers  must  be  resorted  to. 

About  the  Horse  or  Broad  Bean 

The  horse  bean,  so  called,  is  a  rather 
interesting  type  of  bean-like  plants,  but 
very  rarely  seen  in  American  gardens, 
simply  because  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
under  our  climatic  conditions,  requiring 
a  cool  and  long  season,  and  being  very 
sensitive  to  our  hot  and  dry  summers.  It 
is  nearly  as  hardy,  however,  as  our  com- 
mon peas,  and  if  tried  at  all  here  should 
be  planted  in  eaxly  spring.  It  makes  a 
stout  upright-growing  stalk,  and  few 
people  unacquainted  with  it  would  recog- 
nize it  as  a  "bean."  Blossoms  and  pods 
set  close  to  the  main  stalk.  Various 
varieties  are  grown  in  northern  Canada, 
and  commonly  in  England,  being  mostly 
used,  ground  to  meal,  as  stock  food,  and 
the  larger  varieties,  having  very  large, 
flat,  or  angular  seeds,  in  same  way  as 
we  use  Lima  beans.  These  large  dry 
beans  are  sometimes  found  in  groceries 
and  sold  for  table  use.  I  prefer  our  own 
Limas.  Last  year  my  crop  of  horse 
beans  was  an  entire  failure.  In-  some 
years  I  have  succeeded  in  ripening  good 
seed  on  my  few  plants.  As  a  boy  I  grew 
the  smaller  varieties  for  my  pigeons. 
They  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
which  I  frequently  gave  them. 


A  marl  mine  is  better  than  a  gold 
mine — or,  rather,  than  most  gold  mines. 
George  Marts  of  Howard  County,  Michi- 
gan, found  a  marl  deposit  covering  four 
acres  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  on  his  farm.  It  runs  ninety- 
four  per  cent  lime.  He  is  said  to  be  get- 
ting more  orders  for  it  than  he  can  fill, 
and  has  the  prospect  of  a  good  business 
for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  Marl  is 
usually  made  up  of  decomposed  shells, 
and  is  a  splendid  form  of  lime  for  the 
soil.  Owners  of  marl  should  awaken  to 
its  value,  and  that  very  soon. 


we 


Fountain  for  Melon  Vines 

By  Donald  Shepard 

EN  the.  season 
turns  extremely 
—  dry  just  before  or 
about  the  time  water- 
melons begin  to  ripen, 
the  drought  causes  the 
melons  to  become 
tough  and  sometimes  unfit  to  eat  at  all. 
To  guard  against  this  I  punch  small 
holes  about  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a 
tin  can,  sink  it  in  the  soil  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  melon  hill,  and  fill  it  with 
water  as  often  as  the  dryness  of  the 
weather  demands.  Place  something  over 
the  can  to  prevent  the  water  from  evapo- 
rating and  it  will  seep  through  the  holes 
into  the  soil,  furnishing  plenty  of  mois- 
ture to  refresh  and  develop  the  plant. 


AND 
UPWARD 

ON  TRIAL. 


AMERICAN 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SflUB  P  TOP  OS  man  to  send  fatty 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
runm'^f,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  £15.95.  Skims  warm  or  crrid 
milk :  making  heavy  or  light  cream-. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

Absolutely  on  Approval. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.   Western  orders  filled  from 
Western    points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bainI^.ogI!  n.  y. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  22.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,   23  Temirte  St.,  SsrinoiieW,  Mass. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!* 

ffh  4%  m  Buy*  the  Now  Butter-  _ 
3fc   J  JB   fty'r.  No.  1.  Light  running 

£  ^JL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ftl^T  mi  ng,  durable.  Guaranteed 
m  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 

per  hour.   Msde  «lao  in  four  _  , 

lar«er  sixes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  Here. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  gs-JSgysgf 

ft  saves  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-froro-factory"  offer. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2169  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Overlooks  Lake 

ISO  Acres  Equipped  $2300 

Splendid  farm  borne,  well  located,  overlooking  lake  and 
only  2J  miles  to  R.B..  station  and  town;  mail  delivered, 
telephone  in  bouse :  machine-worked  fields,  spring-watered 
pasture  for  15  cows,  1000 cords  wood,  3O,000ft.  timber.  300 
sugar  maples,  100  fruit  trees:  9-room  house,  good  barn, 
never-falling  water ;  owner  very  old,  wants  to  retire ;  quick 
buyer  gets  horse,  4  cows,  calf,  4  pigs,  150  poultry,  wagon, 
machinery,  etc.,  price  for  all  only  $2300,  half  cash,  easy 
terms;  full  details,  location,  etc.,  page  3,  "Stroufs  Farm 
Bargains,"  copy  free. 

C.  A.  Slraul,  Firm  Agency.  Station  2639.  47  West  34th  Street,  New  fork. 


The  Standard  Inoculation 

FARMOGERM 

High  bred  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  for  en- 
riching clovers,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and 
peanuts.    Write  for  free  instructions  No.  99. 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

PEACH  MOUNTAIN  FARM-near  Great  Serpent  Mound. 
Adams  County,  Obio  572  acres.  10,000  peacb.  apple,  eberry, 
pear,  fruiting  now.  Beautiful  location  400  feet  above  station 
one  mile  away.  Full  farm  equipment.  Bargain  terms.  Wlite 
owner,    E.  E.  Richards,  Box  563,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  Want  a  Man 

of  intelligence  and  reliability 
in  your  locality  to  act  as  our 
subscription  representative. 
Substantial  remuneration  to 
the  right  party.  Careful  train- 
ing. Permanent  business. Good 
opportunity  for  promotion. 

Address  Business  Manager 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


GIVEN 


COWBOY 

Watch  Fob 


Here  is  the  most  unique,  popular 
novelty  of  the  year— a  nifty  Utile  leather  holster  j 
and  metal  gun,  an  exact  duplicate  of  a  "45'*] 
Army  Colt's,  with  bright  polished  barrel  and  J 
cylinder,  black  handle.  Gun  2}  in.  long.  Bol- 
ster 2J  In.  long,  genuine  leather,  tan  color. 

Makes  a  neat  appearing  and  serviceable  watch  II 
fob  or  can  be  worn  on  belt  as  ornament.  Worn  \ 
by  men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  The  one  real 
western  novelty.  Sold  in  big  cities  at  a  high 
price.  Send  10c  to  pay  for  3-months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  big  home  and  family  magazine  and  receive  j 
the  COWBOY  WATCH  FOB  and  GUN  also.  Address,. 

The  Household,  Dept.  Fob-270,  Topeka,  Kan. 


orse 
Is 


"Capewell"  5" 

Hold  Shoes  Best 

If  horse  shoes  don't  stay  on  you 
know  why — "Capewell"  nails  are 
not  used.  Ask  your  shoer  to  use 
"The  Capewell"  nail  with  t  he  check 
mark  on  the  head. 

Best  nail  in  the  world  at  a  fair 
price — not  the  cheapest  regardless 
of  quality.  Any  shoer  can  afford 
"The  Capewell."    Made  by 

THE  CAPEWELL  HORSE  NAIL  CO.| 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Largest  Makers  of  Horse  Naila  In  the  World 
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The  Head  work  Shop 

Ingenious  Ways  of  Getting  More  Accomplished  Without 

Working  So  Hard 


Side-Hill  Ladder 


A  t 


\HFj  a  r  a  wing 
shows  an  ex- 
tension leg  for 
ladder  that  has 
been  in  use   at  my 
home  for  some  forty 
year  s.    The  ladder 
and  attachment  are 
both   in   a  splendid 
state  of  preservation. 
The   ground  around 
the  place  is  very  uneven,  and  I  find  that 
I  seldom  use  the  ladder  but  what  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  the  extension  leg. 

An  iron  plate  (B)  16  inches  long,  1 
inch  wide,  and  V4  inch  thick  is  embedded 
in  the  leg  of  the  ladder,  and  is  held  in 
place  by  screws.  In  this  iron  plate 
14-inch  holes  are  drilled  one  inch  apart. 
The  holes  are  bored  all  the  way  through 
the  leg  of  the  ladder.  A  piece  of  hard 
wood,  the  center  of  which  has  been 
chiseled  out.  is  used  for  the  extension 
leg,  and  splitting  is  prevented  by  bolts 
(DD)  through  each  end.  A  A  are  bolts 
with  large  heads  and  washers  that  act 
as  guides  for  the  leg.  E  is  an  iron  bolt 
which  goes  into  the  holes  of  the  iron 
plate.  It  is  held  by  the  small  chain  (F) 
so  that  it  canuot  be  misplaced  or  lost. 

To  use  this  ladder  set  it  up  with  the 
extension  leg  on  the  low  side.  Let  the 
leg  drop  to  the  ground  and  insert  the  peg 
just  above  it.  The  ladder  is  now  ready 
for  use.  When  you  are  through  with  it 
pull  out  peg  (E).  raise  the  extension  leg, 
and  put  the  peg  inside  of  the  slot  so  as 
to  hold  the  leg  up.  L.  C.  Schott. 


Tripod  Sack  Holder 

MANY  farmers  prefer 
hauling  corn  from 
the  field  in  sacks  be- 
cause it  is  an  easy  and 
speedy  way.  Now  if  the 
man  who  wishes  to  sack 
his  corn  in  the  field  will 
take  an  hour's  time  be- 
fore he  starts  husking 
and  make  a  sack  holder 
like  the  one  herewith  shown,  he  will 
realize  a  great  saving  of  time.  If  the 
corn  is  to  be  sorted  two  holders  can  be 
used.  As  the  corn  is  being  husked, 
simply  throw  the  good  corn  into  one 
hopper  and  the  short  corn  into  the  other. 

It  should  be  made  of  light  material,  so 
as  to  be  easily  handled.  The  legs,  which 
are  attached  to  hopper  by  means  of 
strap-iron  hinges,  should  be  about  3% 
feet  long.  The  tripod  idea  is  to  make  it 
adjustable  to  any  length  sack,  and  level 
on  hillside  land.  The  bottom  of  sack 
should  rest  on  the  ground  while  being 
filled.  Even  if  you  do  not  sack  your 
corn  in  the  field  it  will  pay  you  to  make 
one-  of  these  sackers  to  use  about  the 
barn  and  granary.       R.  A.  Galliher. 


Home-Made  Smoothing  Harrow 

THE  sketch  shows  a 
combined  harrow 
and  drag  which  has 
proved  to  he  a  most 
useful  implement.  In 
preparing  a  fine  seed 
bed  it  saves  going  over  the  land  one  or 
more  times  each  with  a  separate  harrow 
and  drag.  It  pulverizes  the  soil'  and 
levels  the  surface  at  the  same  time. 

The  four  crosspieces  are  oak  4x4's  6 
feet  long.  They  are  placed  16  inches 
apart  from  center  to  center,  and  the 
strips  binding  all  together  are  hard- 
wood 2x3's  4  feet  9  inches  long,  bolted 
or  spiked  to  the  4x4's. 

The  first  and  third  4x4's  are  placed 
with  flat  sides  down,  with  eleven  %-inch 
harrow  teeth  in  each.  The  second  and 
fourth  4x4's  are  placed  with  edges  down 
to  do  the  crushing  and  leveling.  The 
harrow  teeth  should  extend  about  two 
inches  below  the  pieces  placed  on  edge. 

J.  B.  Garvin. 


Hog  Loads  Hog 

THE  farmer  who  has  never  used  a 
bottomless  hog  crate  has  a  treat  com- 
ing to  him.  The  man  who  undertakes  to 
load  a  300-pound  hog  without  help  and 
with  no  regular  loading  chute  has  a  big 
proposition  on  his  hands.  He  can  do 
enough  lifting,  tugging,  and  pulling  to 
insure  a  good  view  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  The  crate  without  a  bottom 
does  away  with  all  this. 
I  The  plan  is  simple.  The  crate  should 
be  made  of  strong,  light  slats  and  large 
enough  to  cover  a  full-grown  hog.  Sides, 
ends,  and  top  should  be  slatted.  There 
is  no  end  gate,  no  sliding  boards — noth- 
ing but  a  plain  light  crate  with  no  bot- 
tom.   Put  down  a  few  boards,  about  ten 


feet  long,  for  a  "bridge"  from  rear  end 
of  wagon  bed  to  the  ground. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  load  the  hog. 
Stand  crate  on  end  and  throw  a  little 
feed  down  close  to  crate.  Do  not  try  to 
rush  things,  but  allow  the  hog  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  crate.  As  soon  as  the 
hog  is  in  good  position  drop  crate  over 
him  quickly  and  carefully  to  prevent 
him  from  running  out  backward.  All 
there  is  to  do  now  is  to  simply  "walk" 
the  hog  up  the  bridge  and  into  the 
wagon.  This  is  done  by  taking  hold  of 
crate  at  one  end  (the  end  by  hog's  head) 
and  walking  up  the  bridge  backwards, 
pulling  the  crate  after  you.  No  lifting; 
you  simply  slide  crate,  and  the  hog 
walks  into  the  wagon. 

It  will  be  found  much  handier  if  erate 
is  narrow  enough  to  prevent  the  hog 
from  turning  around.  A  board  at  each 
side  of  "bridge"  set  on  edge  to  prevent 
hog  from  rooting  crate  sideways  will 
also  be  helpful.  This  plan  is  decidedly 
worth  knowing.  R.  A.  Gallihek. 


Horse  Can't  Bolt  Feed 


NCEinawhile 


horse  that  bolts 
his  feed.  Some 
people  try  to  cure 
the  habit  by  put- 
ting stones  in  the 
feed  box,  but  this 
is  a  dangerous 
practice,  for  the 
horse  is  almost  sure  to  bite  the  stones 
and  injure  .  his  teeth.  The  drawing 
shows  just  how  to  make  a  feed  box  that 
makes  the  horse  eat  slowly. 

The  box  is  built  to  extend  through  the 
partition.  The  part  on  the  outside  is 
made  with  a  slanting  bottom  so  that  the 
feed  will  run  through  'an  opening  in  the 
partition,  this  opening  being  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  feed  through  slowly. 
The  horse  cannot  do  anything  to  make 
the  feed  run  through  this  slot  faster,  so 
he  is  forced  to  eat  slowly. 

A  lid  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
box  to  keep  out  trash  and  hens.  Often 
you  throw  feed  into  the  box  in  the  dark 
without  knowing  that  you  are  mixing  it 
with  hen  manure.  It  is  much  more  con- 
venient to  feed  the  horses  when  the  open- 
ing is  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  a  good 
feed  box  whether  you  have  any  bolters 
or  not.  D.  G.  Beaty, 


Save  Time  in  Watering  Stock 

THE  usual  way  to 
water  stock  that 
must  be  kept  in  stalls 
Is  to  lead  them  to 
the  trough  one  at  a 
time  and  wait  while 
they  are  drinking. 
Here  are  two  meth- 
ods which  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time 
in  this  operation.  The  first  I  learned 
from  a  man  who  owns  a  large  livery 
stable. 

Thirty  horses  were  in  the  stalls,  and 
fifteen  wooden  pails  were  kept  near  the 
water  faucet.  At  watering  time  I  filled 
the  pails  and  carried  them  to  the  horses. 
Each  pail  of  water  was  set  into  a  feed 
box  and  left  there  for  the  horse  to  drink 
as  he  pleased.  Instead  of  standing  to 
wait  for  the  horse  to  finish  I  went  out 
and  got  two  more  pails  and  delivered 
them  to  other  horses. 

The  number  of  pails  was  just  about 
right  to  facilitate -the  work.  There  was 
no  waiting,  and  the  work  of  watering 
was  completed  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  if  each  horse  was  led  from  the 
stall. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  adopt  this  plan, 
here  is  another :  Instead  of  tying  the 
halter  rope  to  the  manger  in  the  usual 
way,  have  a  snap  on  the  end  of  it  and 
snap  this  into  a  ring  in  the  manger.  This 
saves  time  because  the  snap  can  be 
fastened  more  quickly  than  a  rope  can  be 
tied.  Time  is  also  saved  when  you  lead 
the  stock  out  for  watering. 

One  or  two  animals  are  led  out  at  once 
and  their  halter  ropes  snapped  into  rings 
at  the  water  trough.  The  attendant  then 
returns  and  gets  one  or  two  more  ani- 
mals, and  by  the  time  he  gets  to  the 
water  trough  with  these  the  others  have 
finished  drinking. 

The  animals  that  have  finished  drink- 
ing are  returned  to  their  stalls  while  the 
others  are  left  at  the  trough.  By  the 
time  another  pair  has  been  brought,  the 
second  pair  is  ready  to  go  back. 

By  this  simple  method  one  man  can  at- 
tend to  a  mueh  larger  number  of  animals 
than  if  they  were  led  out  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  Furthermore,  the  animals  can 
drink  at  their  leisure.   John  Y.  Beaty. 


With  the  Editor 
[continued  from  page  2] 
stricken,  not  by  age  but  by  disease  and 
blight,  the  blight  of 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honor, 
breath. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 
dare  not. 

This  is  no  more  the  second  childhood 
of  the  autumn  leaf  than  is  the  sickly 
yellow  of  the  foliage  of  the  peach  tree 
I  am  going  to  dig  up  next  week. 

Well,  anyhow,  I  was  carried  back  to 
Henry  Timrod  by  that  spray  of  scarlet 
spring  leaves.  I  wonder  how  many  (if 
my  readers  know  Timrod !  He  was  a 
citizen  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  a  real  and 
true  poet.  Some  of  his  verses  are  in  a 
book  I  love,  called  "Bugle  Echoes,"  a 
collection  of  the  poems  of  the  war  period. 
In  it  is  the  best  poetry  this  nation  has 
produced,  and  some  of  it  by  men  and 
women  who  wrote  the  agony  of  their 
hearts  and  ceased  to  sing. 

I  think  a  Mexican  poet  might  be 
struck  into  quick  sympathy  by  Timrod : 

Ah,  who  could  couple  thoughts  of  war  and 
crime 

With  such  a  blessed  time ! 

Who  in  the  west-wind's  aromatic  breath 

Could  hear  the  call  of  Death ! 


Oh  I  Standing  on  this  desecrated  mold, 

Methiaks  that  I  behold. 

Lifting  her  bloody  daisies  up  to  God, 

Spring  kneeling  on  the  sod, 

And  calling  with  the  voice  of  all  her  rills 

Upon  the  ancient  hills 

To  fall  and  crush  the  tyrants  and  the  slaves 

Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves. 

For  that  is  the  way  the  man  feels 
whose  native  land  is  invaded,  no  matter 
by  whom  or  for  what. 


OLD  AT  TWENTY 

Return  of  Youth  with  Proper  Food. 


Many  persons  who  eat  plenty  never 
seem  to  be  properly  nourished. 

That's  because  the  food  is  not  di- 
gested and  absorbed.  Mueh  that  is  eaten 
is  never  taken  up  by  the  system  as  real 
food,  and  so  the  tissues  simply  starve 
and  the  individual  may,  as  in  a  receut 
case,  look  and  feel  old  in  what  should 
be  the  bloom  of  life,  youth. 

"At  twenty  I  was  prematurely  old. 
The  health  and  vigor  and  brightness  of 
youth  had  been,  as  it  seemed,  stolen 
from  me.  I  went  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing with  slow  steps  and  a  dull  head. 

"My  work  through  the  day  was  un- 
satisfactory for  my  breakfast  lay  in  my 
stomach  like  a  hard  lump.  I  was  peev- 
ish and  the  gas  in  my  stomach  was 
very  annoying.  After  supper  I  usually 
went  to  bed  to  toss  half  the  night  from 
sheer  nervousness. 

"This  was  all  from  indigestion — 
caused  by  wrong  eating. 

"Finally  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  full  benefits  received 
from  the  food.  It  gave  me  back  my 
health.  It  has  completely  restored  good 
digestion  and  my  ailments  have  disap- 
peared. I  steadily  improved  and  am 
now  strong  and  in  perfect  health." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


ltd  AW  ADpUJlD|MQUnusiialopport\inifciesnow.  Cheaplamte 
U'lArtlYfiiVtl  rtlUlidncar  best  markets.  Very  profitable. 
Fine  climate.    State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware. 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 

We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat. 
But  we  can  increase  the  profit  from  an  acre  of 
wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per 
bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average. 
There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels. 
These  can  be  obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land 
right,  uses  good  seed  and  good  fertilization. 


Good  fertilization  means  enough  fertilizer 
of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to 
600  pounds  per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reason- 
ably high-grade  formula  such  as  2-8-6  or  0-10-6 
is  used.  Some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
are  using  2-8-10  for  wheat  followed  by  clover. 
The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2  and  0-10-2  formulas 
are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant 
food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
dealer  to  carry  high-grade  formulas  or  if  he  is 
stocked  up  with  low-grade  stuff  get  him  to  buy 
some  potash  salts  with  which  to  bring  up  the  potash  content  to  a  high  grade.  One 
bag  of  muriate  of  potash  added  to  a  ton  of  fertilizer  will  do  it. 

If  you  prefer  real  bone  or  basic  slag  in  place  of  acid  phosphate  try  300  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  1600  pounds  of  either  with  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 
You  will  find  that  Potash  Pays. 

These  high-potash  mixtures  produce  better  wheat,  clover,  heavy  grain  and  stiff  straw- 
We  sell  Potash  salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  If  your  dealer  will  not  get 
potash  for  you,  write  us  for  prices  and  for  our  FREE  booklet  on  Fall  fertilizers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway.  New  York 
Chicago.  McCormick  Block  New  Orleans,  Whitney  Centra!  Bank  Bid;.  Atlanta,  Empire  Bid;. 

Savannah,  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.  Sac  Francisco,  25  California  Street 
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Any  fill  I  V  $IC  D0WN-0ne 


Here  is  good  news  for  engine  buyers  every- 
where. You  can  now  get  one  of  the  famous  guar- 
anteed U.  S.  Single  or  Double  cylinder  engines 
direct  from  the  factory,  on  easy  payments  of 
onlv  $5  down  and  $3  a  month.  In  this  way  you 
won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  You  use  the  engine  for 
all  kinds  of  power  work  while  you  are  paying  for 
it.  You  let  it  earn  Its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.   Write  for  our  big  free  Catalog 
Folder  today  and  pick  out  the  engine  you 
want  to  try  for  30  days  at  our  risk.  Ten  popular 
J  to  choose  from.  All  guaranteed  5  years — and  backed  by 
62  years'  manufacturing  experience.  We  pay  return  freight  charges 
.  you  are  not  pleased. 

U.  S.  ENGINES 

are  made  in  sizes  from  \%  h,  p.  to  50  h.  p.  and  in  both  single  and  double 
cylinders.  Bum  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas  or  Distillate;  nave  inverted 
cylinders,  guaranteed  to  give  double  the  power  of  other 
engines  of  same  weight;  are  easiest  to  move  from  one 
job  to  another;  take  up  least  space;  start  easiest  and 
run  with  greater  smoothness,  saving  violent  vibrations 
and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery.  Crank  shaft  is  above 
cylinders  giving  perfect  lubrication  by  gravity.  Every 
part  easy  to  get  at  for  adjustment  without  taking  en- 
gine apart.  Don't  buy  any  gasoline  engine  until  you 
get  oar  Free  Catalog  Folder  quoting  low  easy-to-pay 
factory  prices.   Write  today. 

Ogrfen  Ave. 
ICAGO. 


U.S.  Engine  Works  en 
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P.  A.  just 
tickles  us  all! 

— the  men  who  make  it,  the  men 
who  sell  it,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
men  who  smoke  it!  Did  you 
or  any  other  man  ever  know  of 
any  tobacco  that  just  did  cause 
such  an  overflow  of  happy  days  ? 
Why,  it  has  put  the  old  jimmy 
where  it  always  should  have 
been — number  one  on  the  smoke- 
joy  list!  And  that's  no  idle  dream  1 


I 


II 


MBM 


the  national  joy  smoke 

is  different  in  its  flavor  and  fra- 
grance from  all  other  pipe  to- 
baccos. It  is  produced  by  a 
patented  process  that  cuts  out 
the  bite. 

Yes, sir, you  can  smoke  Prince  Albert 
from  sunrise  to  sunset — and  then  some 
— and  you'll  be  as  cheerful  as  the 
bright  June  butterfly  in  &  pansy  bed. 
Get  wise  and  go  to  it  like  you  heard 
good  news  from  homel  Because 
P.  A.  sure  will  make  you  jimmy 
pipe  joy'usl 

Everywhere  you  go— home  or 
abroad — you'll  get  P.  A.  Toppy 
red  bags,  5c;  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
also  handsome  pound  and 
half-pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Copyright  1914  by  R.  J.  ReynoldsTobacco  Co. 
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Poultry-Raising 
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Heat  Kills  Late-Hatched  Chicks 

By  F.  W.  Kazmeier 

THE  greatest  cause  of  such  a  large 
mortality  in  late-hatched  chicks  is 
lack  of  shade  and  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. 

We  provide  artificial  shade  for  our 
chicks  if  they  cannot  have  natural  shade. 
We  have  additional  ventilators  in  the 
tops  of  our  hovers  to  make  it  possible  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  in  the  same. 

If  you  have  made  no  provisions  for 
summer  ventilation  in  the  rear  of  the 
coops  and  houses,  do  so  at  once,  cover 
with  screen,  hinge  windows  at  the  top, 
open  about  halfway,  and  leave  open  day 
and  night. 

Keep  window's  and  doors  open. 

Do  anything  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature and  you  will  find  that  your 
large  mortality  in  late-hatched  chicks 
is  overcome  to  a  large  extent. 

The  best  possible  place  for  raising 
late-hatched  chicks  is  in  an  orchard  with 
the  grass  cut  short.  Try  it  and  see. 
Next  to  this  we  like  the  corn  lot 


ust  an  Old  Black  Hen 

MR.  ROBERT  BENTLEY  of  Madison 
County,  Alabama,  sends  us  the  story 
oi  a  hen  which  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family  for  thirteen  years. 
We  publish  his  letter  because  of  its  in- 
terest to  all  poultry  raisers,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  lesson  it  carries 
as  an  instance  of  a  breeding  opportunity 
lost.  There  are  more  of  these  unnoticed 
hen  prodigies  than  we  are  aware  of. 

She  was  evidently  a  bird  of  wonderful 
vigor.  Mr.  Bentley  feels  sure  that  she 
laid  200  eggs  or  more  between  molting 
periods  for  several  years  of  her  long  life. 
She  never  was  broody  or  hatched  a  chick. 
Here  is  her  story  : 

This  hen  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
she  died.  She  was  a  black  hen  with  a  gray 
neck,  and  wore  a  thick  and  glossy  suit  of 
feathers.  She  was  quite  fat  and  healthy- 
looking,  and  her  death  was  rather  unex- 
pected, even  considering  her  age. 

This  old  hen  was  very  faithful  to  her 
duties,  and  continued  to  lay  up  to  the  time 
of  molting  last  fall.  For  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  her  death  she  was  almost  blind, 
and  was  not  able  to  gather  as  much  food 
for  herself  as  hens  that  can  see.  Every 
morning  as  soon  as  she  left  her  roost  in  a 
peach  tree  she  would  appear  at  ,  the  kitchen 
door  to  be  fed.  And  just  before  going  to 
her  perch  in  the  evening  she  would  do  the 
same  thing.  And  whenever  we  would  speak 
to  her  kindly  she  would  begin  to  sing.  One 
morning  the  old  faithful  hen  failed  to  come 
down  from  her  roost,  and  someone  took  her 


This  Real  Shetland  Pony  Outfit 

PONY,  CARRIAGE,  HARNESS,  SADDLE  AND  BRIDLE— ALL  GIVEN  AWAY 

DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY-JUST  SIGN  THE  COUPON 


1AM  practically  going  to  give  this  magnificent  pony,  car- 
riage, harness,  saddle  and  bridle  to  some  boy  or  girl  on 
September  20th,  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

The  pony  and  his  outfit  will  be  shipped  by  express  right  to  your  door, 
all  charges  prepaid.  Won't  cost  you  a  penny  of  your  money.  The 
pony  takes  his  ride  on  tfie  express  train  in  a  neat  little  crate  stall,  and 
they  feed  and  water  him  and  take  the  best  of  care  of  him  during  his 
trip.  No  matter  where  you  live  he  will  come  to  you,  safe  and  sound, 
all  ready  to  take  you  out  for  a  ride. 

|§|^  A  Real  Shetland  Pony 

With  Carriage,  Harness, 
Saddle  and  Bridle 


I  Mean  What  I  Say- 
Any  Boy  or  Girl  can  get  all  this — 
Just  send  me  your  name 

Emma  Williams  is  the  name  of  the  little  girl  below.  I 

made  her  a  present  of  this  pony  and  outfit  seven  years  ago.  She 
still  has  it.  It  took  several  prizes  at  fairs.  She  writes  me  a  letter 
every  Christmas  and  sends  me  a  picture  of  herself  and  pony.  See  her 
smile.  She's  glad  she  sent  me  her  name  and  told  me  she  wanted  a 
pony.  I  am  still  giving  ponies  away  to  boys  and  girls.  DO  YOU 
WANT  ONE  ?  Do  like  little  Emma  did  —  send  me  your  name.  My 
plan  is  simple  and  easy.    Do  as  I  say. 

Beautiful  $250  Outfit 

All  the  work  required  to  secure  this  elegant  $250.00 

Shetland  Pony  outfit,  including  Carriage,  Harness,  Saddle  and 
Bridle,  can  be  performed  by  any  bright  boy  or  girl  in  a  few  hours  — 
in  less  than  one  day'3  time.  Send  us  your  name  and  let  us  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Our  plan  is  new — different  from  all  others.  We  want 
to  advertise  our  business  and  we  want  you  to  help  us.  Here  is  your 
chance!    This  is  a  real  live 

Genuine  Shetland  Pony 

Just  the  kind  you  have  always  wanted,  about  42  inches 

high,  young,  well  broken  to  either  wagon  or  saddle  —  a  real  beauty. 
The  harness  is  the  very  best  and  has  nickel-plated  buckles  and 
patent-leather  trimmings.  The  carriage  is  a  beauty  —  has  rubber 
tires  and  nickel  side-lamps,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  are  just  as  fine. 
Nothing  too  good  for  our  boys  and  girls.  Just  fill  in-  the  coupon  be- 
low and  send  it  to  me  and  Til  tell  you  all  about  it  right  away. 

mil 
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Send  This  Coupon  Today  BB^l     i  Want  the  Shetland  Pbny 

*  =    matt  VAirwr   n  n*  i?  u  


Don't  fail  to  send  me  your  name  today  and  see  how  easy  it  will  be  to 
get  this  elegant  Shetland  Pony  outfit.  I'll  send  you  our  new  plan  with 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  pony  in  colors,  showing  exactly  what  he  looks 
like  and  a  fist  of  dozens  of  boys  and  girls  to  whom  I  have  given  ponies 
and  thousands  of  other  beautiful  gifts  and  presents  free.  I  have  a  present 
for  every  boy  and  girl  who  answers  this  advertisement  and  does  as  I  say. 

See  what  I  will  give  you.  Do  as  I  say  and  answer  now  —  today.  You  will  be  the  most 
surprised  person  in  the  world  when  you  see  how  I  am  giving  ponies  away. 

Matt  Young,  Pony  Man,  Farm  News,  Dept.  F.F.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


MATT  YOUNG,  Pony  Man,  Farm  News 

Department  F.F.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  beautiful  $250.00  Shetland 
Pony  outfit  free.  Below  is  my  name  and  address  written  plainly. 


=  Name  . 


m  p.  0. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  20,  1914 

down  and  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  eat, 
but  she  refused.  She  was  then  placed  in  a 
sunny  spot  where  she  could  rest  and  keep 
warm.  The  following  night  she  was  placed 
in  a  comfortable  coop,  where  she  was  found 
dead  the  following  morning.  We  wrapped 
her  body  in  a  piece  of  carpet  and  buried 
her.  We  miss  the  old  blind  hen,  and  even 
now  a  lump  rises  in  our  throats  when  we 
think  of  her  faithful  life,  her  mild  manners, 
and  her  affectionate  disposition.  Peace  to 
her  ashes. 

Mr.  Bentley  in  another  letter  says  that 
he  regrets  that  he  did  not  develop  her 
stock  of  chickens  while  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  to  be  regretted.  We  now 
know  that  the  ability  to  lay  an  excep- 
tional number  of  eggs  is  inherited  by 
hens  from  their  grandmothers  through 
the  sires.  People  who  find  that  they 
have  what  may  be  called  "freak"  hens  in 
such  qualities  as  those  possessed  by  the 
hen  described  should  try  to  perpetuate 
the  beneficent  "freakishness."  Cocks 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  this  hen  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  fathers  of  pullets 
of  superior  laying  quality,  and  they 
would  have  been  likely  to  carry  the 
ability  to  lay  on  for  years.  Especially 
if  such  cocks  had  been  mated  to  hens  of 
similar  quality  would  there  have  been  a 
possibility  of  establishing  a  strain  of 
200-egg  hens  with  "durable"  vitality. 

Mr.  Bentley  does  not  know  of  the 
breeding  of  the  hen,  but  that  is  not  an 
important  matter.  The  breeding  of  the 
first  Morgan  stallion  is  not  known,  but 
he  established  a  wonderful  line  of  horses 
for  all  that.  The  hen  that  lays  eggs  is 
the  best  farm  hen,  no  matter  what  her 
feather  or  family. 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  in  the 
past  few  years  about  the  inheritance  of 
egg-laying  ability.  It  is  now  time  to 
watch  for  the  "performing"  hens,  and 
use  them  in  improving  the  average  of 
our  fowls. 


g  Stbeet  No. . 
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Twin  Turkey  Troubles 

By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burton 

I HAVE  been  raising  turkeys  for  thirty 
years,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  my  success  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. During  this  period  of  years  I 
believe  I  have  raised  on  an  average  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  number  hatched. 
I  have  followed  the  plan  of  hatching  un- 
der hens,  and  also  used  turkeys  for 
hatching,  but  the  treatment  after  "hatch- 
ing is  the  same  in  either  case. 

I  leave  the  young  poults  in  the  nest 
only  until  they  are  dry,  to  prevent  loss 
by  having  them  injured  or  killed  during 
the  hatch.  After  hatch  is  completed  the 
poults  and  hens  are  removed  to  a  small 
yard  containing  a  safe  dry  shelter,  where 
they  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  I  give  them  their  liberty,  *  taking 
care  that  they  are  never  left  out  in  a 
rain  until  they  are  feathered.  And  I 
make  sure  that  they  are  safely  housed  at 
night. 

Feed  the  Poults  Grit 

A  precaution  that  I  consider  of  great 
importance  in  preventing  sickness  and 
disease  in  young  turkeys  is  the  using  of 
large  quantities  of  grit  when  the  turkeys 
are  small.  I  always  have  this  grit  within 
their  reach  once  a  day,  and  use  broken 
crockery  beaten  up  small  enough  for  the 
poults  to  eat.  They  will  eat  a  lot  of  this 
grit  every  morning  before  they  go  out  on 
range.  They  are  kept  confined  until 
about  ten  o'clock  until  they  are  feath- 
ered, or  at  least  until  the  dew  is  about 
dried  off. 

The  only  feed  I  use  when  the  turkeys 
are  small  is  stale  biscuits  crumbled  and 
moistened  with  buttermilk,  and  with 
this,  for  green  feed,  chopped  onions  are 
fed.  In  addition  to  this  they  get  many 
insects  when  on  range.  They  are  fed 
this  ration  three  times  a  day  until  they 
are  about  feathered,  then  only  twice  a 
day — morning  and  night. 

To  prevent  lice  I  use  snuff  or  any  good 
insect  powder,  using  the  same  oh  the 
hens  and  in  the  nests  while  incubating, 
and  on  the  little  ones  when  they  are  a 
few  days  old. 

The  Blackhead  Hue  and  Cry 

After  my  long  experience  in  turkey- 
raising  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  such 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  turkeys  hatched 
that  are  raised.  I  consider  blackhead 
only  another  name  for  indigestion. 

Blackhead  means  too  much  feed  when 
the  poults  are  at  the  stage  when  they  are 
apt  to  die,  and  also  in  the  fall  when  the 
turkeys  begin  to  run  in  the  cornfields  and 
get  too  much  of  the  new  corn.  To  pre- 
vent loss  from  indigestion  and  disease 
following,  there  must  be  an  entire  con- 
trol of  the  quantity  of  feed  that  the  tur- 
keys get. 

When  the  disease  known  as  blackhead 
begins,  the  tongues  and  throats  of  the 
turkeys  seem  to  be  covered  by  a  yellow 
m-  brown  coating.  The  crop  is  hard,  and 
soon  after  diarrhoea  sets  in.  Grit  should 
be  in  reach  of  turkeys  at  all  times,  as 
they  do  not  look  for  it  as  chickens  do. 

My  success  with  turkeys  depends  on 
not  overfeeding  and  in  keeping  the  di- 
gestive organs  in  good  condition.  Sour 
milk  is  a  great  help. 
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THERE  is  apparently  a  fascination  for  the 
asphalt-paving  farmer  in  the  stories  about  folks 
making  a  huge  profit  from  three,  or  seven,  or 
nineteen  acres,  and  in  computing  that  if  the  man 
•with  200  acres  would  only  do  the  same  sort  of  farming 
he  would  have  to  keep  a  steam  yacht  in  order  to  spend 
his  profits.  Just  the  other  day  I  saw  one  of  these 
charming  stories  about  a  young  man  in  Nebraska  who 
has  forty  acres  and  was  getting  fabulously  rich  off  it. 
But  this  story  gave  itself  away.  This  young  man 
raised  specialties,  had  the  knack  of  getting  them  on 
the  market  ahead  of  anybody  else  in  his  region,  and 
always  sold  at  big  prices.  Of  course  the  metropolitan 
"farmers"  who  wrote  editorial  commendation  of  that 
man  didn't  stop  to  think  that  if  everybody  made  a 
specialty  of  producing  potatoes  three  weeks  ahead  of 
season,  or  if  everybody  raised  half  an  acre  of  head 
lettuce,  nobody  would  get  any  of  the  premium  on  early 
potatoes,  and  head  lettuce  wouldn't  be  worth  as  much 
as  wheat  straw  bale'd  out  of  a  two-year-old  pile.  I  had 
a  friend  who  went  to  raising 
"certified  milk"  on  his  suburban 
farm.  "Great  enterprise,"  he 
told  me  just  at  the  time  be  was 
finishing  the  little  business  of 
spending  $18,000  on  cement  stables,  modern  plumbing 
for  the  bossies,  and  a  herd  of  Jerseys  every  one  of 
which  was  guaranteed  to  know  her  pedigree  by  heart 
clear  back  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  He  was  going  to  sell 
all  that  milk  for  18  cents  the  quart,  as  I  recollect,  and 
retire  on  the  profits  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Well,  I  saw  him  again  two  years  after  he  had 
installed  this  milk  mint,  and  asked  him  about  where 
he  was  depositing  the  profits.  Did  be  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  banks  to  put  such  vast  sums  into  them? 
He  snorted  and  started  on  politics;  but  ultimately  I 
extracted  the  confession  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the 
business.  His  milk  had  cost  him  five  cents  a  quart 
more  than  be  could  get  for  it,  . 

He  Didn't  Water  the  Milk  Either 

During  the  same  two  years  he  was  making  this 
demonstration,  another  friend,  raising  common  milk 
at  17  to  22  cents  the  gallon,  had  been  receiving  an 
average  monthly  milk  check  of  $630,  living  in  a  fifteen- 
room  house,  and  making  his  farm  better  all  the  time. 
He  didn't  know  whether  he  had  been  making  or  losing 
money,  but  he  had  some  in  the  bank,  used 
a  touring  car,  and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter 
in  college.  He  was  just  an  average  sort  of 
farmer,  doing  average  sort  of  things,  and 
succeeding  in  an  average  sort  of  way. 

But  avaunt  the  flub-dub,  and  down  with 
the  hot  air!  After  two  or  three  years  of 
investigation  the  Government  has  published 
a  bulletin  presenting  the  conclusions  of  a 
survey  of  representative  farm  areas  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Iowa,  wherein  it  shows 
who  makes  the  money  farming,  and  how ; 
also  who  loses  it,  and  why.  You  ought  to 
send  for  this  Bulletin  No.  41,  addressing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D,  O.  It's  worth  reading,  and  then  reading 
again,  because  it  will  be  certain  to  make 
you  think  about  your  own  methods  of  farm- 
ing, and  thinking  is  one  of  the  best  little 
performances  you  can  put  on. 
I  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  wanted 
to  find  out  who  made  the  money  in  farming. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered that  most  of  it  is  made  by  the  land- 
lord, and  that  chiefly  out  of  the  increase  in 
land  values.  The  farmer  gets  poor  wages 
for  bis  work.  In  a  startlingly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  he  gets  no  wages  at  all, 
after  allowance  is  made  for  intei-est  on  in- 
vestment and  cost  of  help.  The  man  on  the 
small  farm  makes  less  wages  than  the  man 
on  the  bigger  farm,  because  it  costs  more 
for  what  the  efficiency  experts  might  call 
overhead  operating  costs  on  a  small  than 
on  a  large  farm.  If  you  don't  own  enough 
land  to  make  a  good-sized  economic  farming 
unit,  rent  some  and  farm  it  along  with  what 
you  own.  If  you  can't  get  it,  sell  what  you 
have  and  go  where  you  can  buy  enough,  or 
rent  enough,  to  make  the  proper  unit. 

How  Horse  Efficiency  Was  Figured 

The  Department  figures  show  that  as  the 
size  of  the  farm  increases  the  proportion 
of  it  actually  raising  crops  increases,  and 
the  number  of  horses  and  amount  of  ma- 
chinery required  per  acre  to  farm  it  de- 
creases. Likewise,  until  the  farm  gets  big 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  labor 
most  efficiently — that  is,  to  have  something 
for  all  the  hands  to  be  doing  all  the  time 
that  is  worth  while — the  proportionate  la- 
bor cost  is  too  large  on  the  small  farm. 
That  may  be  tough  on  the  intensive  experts, 
but  it's  a  fact  they  can't  get  around. 

On  the  average  farm  of  160  to  200  acres, 
it  was  found,  6.6  horses  were  used  per  farm,  and  143.4 
acres  were  put  into  crops ;  that  is,  each  horse  furnished 
power  for  21.7  acres.  But  when  you  get  down  to  the 
40-acre  farm  you  find  that  there  are  2*,8  horses  per 
farm,  and  the  average  acreage  in  crops  is  26.4.  There- 
fore the  area  covered  per  horse  on  the  40-acre  farm 
was  only  9.4.  The  average  crop-growing  efficiency  of 
a  horse  on  the  larger  farm  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  on  the  smaller  one.  Every  farmer  knows  from 
his  own  experience  that  that  is  pretty  nearly  true,  too. 

This  showing  as  to  horse  power  applies  also  to 
machinery.  The  small  farm  must  have  the  various 
implements,  but  they  don't  do  as  much  work  per  dollar 
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of  cost  that  they  represent,  as  on  the  bigger  farm, 
Therefore  they  are  not  used  so  profitably.  This  would 
be  offset  by  the  fact  that  they  would  last  longer  when 
used  less,  if  that  were  a  fact.  The  trouble  is  that 
implements  are  prone  to  rust  out  if  they  aren't  worn 
out. 

The  survey  which  brought  out  these  and  many  more 
important  facts  included  277  farms  in  Indiana,  196  in 
Illinois,  and  227  in  Iowa.  In  each  State  rather  more 
than  half  were  operated  by  the  owners,  and  the  rest  by 
tenants.  The  Illinois  farms  were  appraised  as  worth 
an  average  of  $175  per  acre,  the  Indiana  farms  $145, 
and  the  Iowa  farms  $111. 

But  were  the  lands  really  worth  this  much?  Actual 
returns  received  by  the  owners  would  indicate  that  as 
an  operating  proposition  it  is  doubtful.  There  were 
247  farms  operated  for  landlords  by  tenants,  in  the 
three  groups.  From  these  the  landlord,  after  paying 
taxes  and  other  charges  against  his  capital,  actually 
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Rainbow-chasing  is  a  poor  trade;  let  the  other  fellow  do  it 

received  3.53  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment  in 
Indiana;  3.64  per  cent  in  Illinois;  and  3.19  per  cent 
in  Iowa. 

This  suggests  that  owning  land  for  somebody  else 
to  farm  is  a  poor  investment.  If  one  can  get  5  per 
cent  flat,  and  commonly  more,  loaning  money  on  mort- 
gages and  dodge  the  mortgage  tax  if  there  is  one,  why 
should  one  be  a  landlord  and  get  only  an  average  of 
3.5  per  cent?  The  answer  is  not  so  hard  after  all. 
The  landlord  gets  the  profits  from  the  increase  in  the 
land's  value.  That  is  an  immense  factor.  This  survey 
has  not  gone  into  that  aspect ;  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  accurate  figures  covering  a  long  enough  period 


to  make  the  results  significant.  But  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  landlord  has  been  doing  very  well  in 
recent  times.  The  Department  bulletin  concludes  that 
considering  the  increase  of  values  his  3.5  per  cent 
return  is  very  good  because  his  property  is  perfectly 
safe. 

The  most  interesting  computation  made  by  the 
experts  from  studying  these  700  farms  was  that  con- 
cerned with  the  wages  the  farmer  gets.  The  hired 
man  always  knows  what  his  wage  is ;  the  farmer  gen- 
erally hasn't  an  idea.  Well,  the  statistics — and  these 
are  some  of  the  statistics,  I  guess,  that  tell  pretty  near 
the  truth — show  that  just  about  one  third  of  the 
farmers  managing  their  own  farms  get  less  than  no 
wages  at  all.  After  deducting  5  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment,  one  farmer  of  every  three  farming  bis 
own  land  got  no  wages  at  all.  Out  of  the  273  farms  in 
this  class,  26  farmers  earned  $500  less  than  nothing; 
23  earned  $200  to  $500  less  than,  nothing ;  forty  earned 
from  nothing  to  minus  $200;  130  earned  from  $1 
to  $800;  13  earned  from  $S00  to 
$1,000;  19  earned  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500;  10  earned  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000;  five  earned  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000:  three  earned 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000;  and  only  four  earned  $5,000 
or  over. 

This  guoup  of  the  men  who  earned  the  largest  in- 
comes as  compensation  for  their  management  of  their 
farms  are  shown  to  have  been  in  almost  or  quite  all 
cases  live-stock  farmers.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  generalizations  from  the  survey.  The  biggest 
single  farm-wage  income  for  the  owning  manager  was 
$10,079.  It  was  earned  by  a  man  on  680  acres.  After 
paying  interest  on  his  investment  he  had  over  $10,000 
profit.  During  the  year  he  sold  $6,000  worth  of  hogs, 
$1,581  worth  of  beef  cattle,  and  $4,000  worth  of  horses ; 
also  $2,400  worth  of  corn.  He  spent  for  feed  only 
$370,  and  for  labor  $1,992.  Another  live-stock  farmer 
received  $7,085  as  his  personal  wages  for  running  the 
business. 

Some  Advantages  That  Tenants  Have 

general,  the  live-stock  farmer  improves  his  land 
;  and  the  man  who  sells  his  crops  improves  it 
and  commonly  may  be  said  to  injure  it  most, 
tenant  farmers  raised  least  live  stock,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  as  a  class  they  had 
least  capital  with  which  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness. 

But  the  tenant  farmer  "has  it  on"  the 
landowning  farmer  in  one  way.  He  is  sure 
to  make  some  wages  unless  he  dies  of 
starvation.  So  it  turns  out  that  of  247 
farms  operated  by  tenants  in  the  three 
States  the  average  farm  income  for  the 
farmer — wages  it  may  be  called — was  $992. 
Of  the  Iowa  tenant  farmers  the  average 
wage  income  was  $850 ;  Illinois,  $1,283 ;  and 
Indiana,  $843. 

A  special  computation  was  made  showing 
results  obtained  by  farmers  who  owned  part 
and  rented  part  of  the  land  they  cultivated. 
There  were  129  in  this  class,  and  on  the 
average  they  owned  105  acres  and  rented  78 
acres  each.  The  figures  show  that  after 
paying  rental  and  all  other  charges  these 
half-owner  and  half-tenant  farmers  made 
better  average  wages  than  did  the  farmers 
who  operated  exclusively  their  own  land. 
The  farm  wage  was  about  $250  larger  for 
the  owner-renter  than  for  the  owner  exclu- 
sively. This  points  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmer  who  rents  additional  land  is  in  the 
way  of  making  profits  from  it,  and  is  far  on 
the  road  toward  becoming  exclusively  a 
landlord  farmer. 

Large  Farms  Raised  Largest  Crops 

It  was  also  found  that  the  tenants  sold 
more  of  their  crop  than  the  owners  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  owners  oper- 
ating their  own  land  got  55.8  per  cent  of  all 
income  from  stock,  the  tenant  farmers  re- 
ceiving only  37.5  per  cent  from  this  source. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  calculations  runs  the  demon- 
stration that  the  larger  farm  unit  produced 
on  the  whole  better  returns;  likewise,  the 
investigators  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
contrary  to  a  good  deal  of  current  impres- 
sion, the  farm-acreage  unit  throughout  this 
section  at  least  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  Farms  are  getting  larger  and 
the  number  of  farmers  smaller,  apparently, 
because  it  pays  better  that  way.  The  larger 
crops  per  acre  were  almost  uniformly  pro- 
duced on  the  larger  farms. 

Throughout  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
actual  experience  of  this  large  number  of 
farms  it  is  demonstrated  that  so  long  as 
farming  is  to  be  done  on  the  American 
plan — that  is,  with  horse  power  instead  of 
man  power,  with  machinery  instead  of  hands,  the 
larger  unit  in  the  farm  produces  the  better  results.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  pretty  clear  demonstration 
that  larger  areas  under  a  single  management  must  be 
the  rule  in  future.    This  will  doubtless  mean  more 
and  more  of  the  consolidation  of  management  through 
the  plan  of  those  farmers  who  own  part  of  their  land 
and  rent  some  more.   This  plan  seems  on  the  whole  to 
be  gaining  in  favor,  and  to  be  more  and  more  prac- 
ticable as  a  larger  number  of  farmers  become  willing 
to  turn  over  the  management  of  their  properties  to 
somebody  else.    Moreover,  it  is  known  to  be  better 
for  the  soil  than  the  plan  of  exclusive  tenant  farming. 
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The h  Community  Builder 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  R.  McKeen 

Chapter  VI 


And  the  Seventh 
Day  Was 
the  Sabbath 


WITH  the  financial  problem  off  their  hands 
these  women  began  to  look  for  something 
else  to  do.  In  the  study  class  they  took  up 
''China's  New  Day"  and  other  mission  studies. 
The  village  was  poorly  lighted,  and  they  petitioned 
the  trustees  to  Jbuy  lights.  This  was  done  at  a  com- 
paratively small*  cost.  They  also  inaugurated  a  "clean- 
up" day.  The  people  were  of  necessity  compelled  to 
use  large  amounts  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Too  often  the  cans  were  tossed  from  the  kitchen  door 
and  the  strong  wind  whirled  them  across  the  prairie 
to  find  lodgment  in  the  gutter  by  the  side  of  the  road 
or  against  some  Duilding  or  hospitable  wayside  fence. 

The  ladies  offered  a  prize  of  $3  to  the  boy 
who  would  gather  the  greatest  number  of 
tin  cans ;  $2  for  the  second  largest  number, 
and  $1  for  the  third.  The  final  count  showed 
one  boy  with  about  7,861  cans,  and  the  total 
went  beyond  15,000. 

Then  a  tree-planting  campaign  was 
started,  and  something  over  300  shade  trees 
were  set  out  along  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  this  the  ladies  would  drop 
in  for  a  day  at  some  home  where  sewing 
was  needed,  and  by  evening  some  tired 
mother,  discouraged  under  her  load,  had 
been  helped  and  cheered. 

Meetings  were  held  at  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish  also,  in  order  that  every 
woman  would  have  a  chance  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

During  the  second  year  as  well,  the  ladies 
took  up  some  definite  domestic  science  work. 
At  each  literary  or  educational  meeting  ten 
women  were  asked  to  tell  their  way  of 
doing  some  particular  item  of  housework. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  recipe;  again  it  would 
be  some  handy  thing  about  the  house;  at 
another  meeting  "short  cuts"  in  doing  work 
were  discussed.  This  proved  a  delightful 
innovation,  and  some  women  took  part  in 
this  who  could  not  speak,  sing,  or  give 
addresses. 

Later  representatives  of  the  A.  &  M. 
college  came  and  gave  some  interesting  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations,  and  this  society 
joined  the  state  organization  as  a  branch 
of  the  domestic  science  department  of  the 
state  college. 

In  all  this  the  church  services  and  Sun- 
day school  were  not  forgotten,  but  were 
pushed  energetically.  These  other  activities 
only  aided  the  church  to  become  more  effi- 
cient— more  able  to  serve  the  community. 
That  is  the  business  of  a  church. 

When  this  pastorate  began,  the  few  men 
in  the  church  were  a  loyal  group,  but  they 
simply  paid  what  they  thought  they  could 
stand  and  left  the  rest  for  the  women.  A 
few  of  them  aided  as  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day school ;  a  few  more  were  in  the  class ; 
but  their  principal  business,  so  they  thought,  was  to 
fill  a  certain  space  in  a  pew  once  a  Sunday  and  act 
as  though  they  enjoyed  it.    Some  of  them  did  not  see 
anything  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  usually  remained 
up  town  until  churchtime,  or  else  found  the  shady 
side  of  the  church  and  talked  crops  and  whittled.  The 
Bible  class  teacher  for  men  was  a  devoted  man,  but 
somewhat  set  in  his  opinions  and  determined  to  have 
folks  see  it  his  way.    Other  folks  had  their  opinions 
also,  and  so  just  remained  outside  to  avoid  a  disa- 
greeable argument. 

The  necessity  for  an  open  forum  was  soon  felt  by 
the  pastor — a  place  where  men  could  come  together 
and  express  themselves  upon  the  questions  in  which 
men  are  interested.  He  realized  that  the  church  was 
not  the  place  for  this  organization  to  meet.   The  very 


men  he  wanted  to  reach  and  influence  would  not  come 
to  the  church.  Also  he  realized  that  the  organization 
could  not  be  "religious"  in  character  at  first.  He 
knew  that  men  will  often  approve  a  principle  which  if 
named  they  would  avoid. 

To  bring  the  men  of  the  community  together  the 
Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  church  quietly  began  agitat- 
ing the  organization  of  a  men's  league.  In  a  short 
time  a  membership  of  33  was  secured,  and  the  officers 
elected  were  the  leading  men  of  this  church,  and  the 
pastor  and  one  of  his  trustees  were  chosen  as  members 
of  the  very  energetic  program  committee  of  three. 

This  organization  met  twice  a  month  in  a  room  in 


The  ladies  would  stop  in  and  sew  for  some  tired  mother 


the  central  part  of  the  village.  The  program  was  pub- 
lished a  week  ahead,  and  as  much  interest  as  possible 
aroused.  The  meetings  wei'e  open  to  the  men  of  the 
community.  Great  interest  was  shown,  and  gradually 
the  program  of  the  church  was  laid  before  them.  They 
saw  something  worthy  their  attention,  and  began  to 
attend  the  services,  and  in  time  many  of  them  united 
with  the  church  and  are  to-day  its  leaders. 

This  pastor,  however,  was  anxious  to  help  those 
people  upon  their  farms  and  in  their  business.  Every 
crop  was  an  uncertainty.  They  were  two-crop  farmers, 
depending  upon  wheat  and  corn  for  a  living.  If  these 
failed  them  they  were  on  short  rations  for  a  year. 
This  kept  them  poor,  and  many  of  them  upon  the  verge 
of  want.  Every  year  thousands  of  tons  of  excellent 
fodder  dried  up  in  the  .fields  and  blew  away  for  want 


of  silos.  Roads  were  mediocre,  and  the  dairy  business 
was  insignificant.  Poultry  was  of  a  negligible  quantity 
and  poor  quality. 

The  minister  saw  that  by  saving  the  green  corn- 
stalks, even  though  the  grain  was  gone,  it  would  feed 
large  herds  of  cattle.  He  saw  that  the  dairy  herd  and . 
poultry  flock  would  help  tide  his  people  over  until  a 
new  crop  could  be  raised.  He  realized,  as  no  one  else 
could,  what  a  hardship  a  short  crop  worked  upon  him 
and  his  family.  Unless  these  people  had  an  income 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  needs  he  would  have 
to  suffer.  A  church  cannot  be  supported  by  hungry  men. 
With  these  things  in  his  mind  he  introduced  a  flock 
of  thoroughbred  poultry  in  his  own  yard 
and  began  to  discuss  breeds.  He  got  the 
men  of  his  church  back  of  a  local  poultry 
show  and  gave  some  small  prizes.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for 
help,  and  they  told  him  to  ask  for  what  he 
wanted.  "  •  . 

About  that  time  hogs  were  dying  with 
cholera  by  the  hundreds.  One  member  of 
the  church  lost  215  in  a  month.  Others  less 
able  to  lose  were  hit  heavily. 

An  institute  was  held  for  three  days  in 
the  church.  A  leading  veterinary  surgeon 
came  and  gave  talks  on  hog  cholera,  and 
then  a  demonstration  of  vaccination.  He 
dissected  an  infected  hog  and  showed  the 
•  farmers  how  to  recognize  the  disease.  He 
sent  these  men  home  encouraged  and  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

A  dairy  expert  gave  them  some  rock-bot- 
tom facts  about  the  dairy  business,  and 
showed  them  how  they  could  increase  their 
incomes  and  make  the  money  come  regu- 
larly every  month  in  the  year.  He  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  silo  as  their  re- 
deemer from  poverty. 

The  minister  gave  a  number  of  plain, 
practical  poultry  lectures,  and  pointed  out 
the  good  qualities  of  the  different  breeds. 

He  also  went  to  the  state  college  and  got 
the  seed  and  dairy  train  to  make  a  special 
stop  there.  They  did  this  even  at  a  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves  and  gave  a  half 
day  to  this  village. 

The  results  were  most  gratifying.  Eight 
new  silos  were  built  that  year,  and  the 
amount  of  cream  sold  at  the  station  was 
increased  one  third.  The  most  notable  suc- 
cess was  in  the  poultry  products.  Pens  of 
thoroughbreds  were  yarded  by  many  of  the 
farmers  and  village  people.  Previous  to  this 
agitation  the  largest  amount  of  poultry 
products  sold  in  a  single  month,  November, 
was  approximately  $600,  and  during  the 
next  year  the  sales  almost  reached  $1,800 
for  the  month  of  November. 

The  campaign  has  been  continued.  An- 
other institute  was  held  the  next  winter,  at 
which  good  roads,  poultry,  consolidated  schools, 
alfalfa,  and  selected  seeds  were  the  themes.  The 
women  had  two  lecturers  that  presented  the  problems 
of  the  home. 

The  college  and  railroad  sent  their  train  again,  and 
about  600  people  came  out. 

A  second  poultry  show  was  held,  at  which  17  varie- 
ties were  shown,  exclusive  of  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
and  guineas.  There  were  221  birds  in  the  show,  six 
of  the  males  having  cost  not  less  than  $10  each,  and 
some  pens  were  valued  at  $50.  A  licensed  judge  was 
hired  and  scored  the  birds,  and  pointed  out  the  defects 
so  that  the  breeders  would  know  how  to  do  better 
next  time.  This  show  will  be  a  permanent  affair. 
No  one  can  doubt  its  benefit  to  the  community.  It 
has  created  several  prosperous  poultry  cranks. 
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Some  Things  Which  Can  be  Made  at  Odd  Minutes 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 
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EVERY  housewife  takes  pride  in  having  her  towels 
good,  yet  good  towels  are  expensive.  Here  is  one 
designed  by  Farm  and  Fireside  for  its  needleworkers 
which  is  actually  an  ornament  to  the  room  in  which 
it  hangs,  and  which  is  not  only  an  ornament  but  an 
article  which  does  well  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  It 
is  a  nice  thing  for  your  own  house  or  for  a  present; 


This  macrame 
bag  is  most  use- 
ful for  carrying 
a  handkerchief 
and  purse,  or  a 
bit  of  fancy 
work.  It  will  ev- 
en carry  a  book 
for  odd  minutes 
of  good  reading 


Have  you  ever 
done  macrame 
work?  It  is  fas- 
cinating. You 
separate,  plait, 
and  braid  the 
pretty  strands 
of  cord,  and  tie 
knots  with  the 
science  of  a  sailor 


THESE  towels  are  very  satisfactory,  for  they  are 
strong,  absorbent,  and  easily  washed.  They  are 
a  simple  task  for  the  beginner  in  knitting,  and  they 
are  excellent  pick-up  work,  as  no  counting  of  stitches 
is  required.  They  are  knit  from  spool  tape,  and  one 
spool  makes  two  large  towels  with  fringed  ends. 
Good  washcloths  are  made  in  the  same  way,  and  will 
be  found  very  soft.  For  directions  for  the  towel  and 
the  macrame  bag  you  have  only  to  send  six  cents 
and  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to  Evaline 
Holbrook,    Farm    and   Fireside,    Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Sorter  Blind 

How  Too  Much  Kindness  Became  Unkindness 
By  Agnes  B.  Dustin 


! 


"OU'RE  all  het  up,  Jane,  cooking 
dinner  for  the  men-folks.  Let  rue 
do  up  the  dishes.  I'd  just  as  soon 
help  a  bit  when  you're  so  busy  as  not, 
and  had  rather."  Marm  Kinne's  sturdy 
bulk  hesitated  in  the  sitting-room  door 
as  she  appealed  to  her  bustling  daughter- 
in-law. 

"Now,  Marm,  you  go  right  back  and 
sit  down  in  your  rocker,"  Jane  urged 
kindly.  "There's  no  hurry  about  the 
dishes,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  get 
all  tuckered  out.  Just  leave  things  to 
me." 

Back  in  her  cushioned  rocking-chair 
Marm  Kinne  slowly  fumbled  in  her  work 
basket  for  her  steel-bowed  spectacles,  set 
them  far  down  the  bridge  of  her  nose, 
and  picked  up  he  weekly  "Clarion." 
Now  and  then  as  she  read  Marm  fidgeted 
in  her  chair,  hitched 
nearer  the  light,  then 
shoved  back  again, 
yawned  prodigiously, 
and  shortly  pushed 
the  paper  off  her  lap. 

"Nothing's  h  a  p- 
pened,  and  nothing 
seems  likely  to,  nary 
a  thing,"  she  told 
herself  with  disgust, 
"What's  those  tur- 
keys yeeping  about?" 
she  wondered.  "Pre- 
sume they're  hungry. 
I'll  just  step  into  the 
further  but'ry  and 
fetch  them  a  bite." 

Marm  softly 
crossed  the  piazza 
and  entered  the  back 
pantry,  where  a  tin 
bucket  of  curds  and 
whey,  hot  from  the 
stove,  stood  cooling 
on  the  wide  shelf. 
With  a  dish  of  white 
curds  in  her  hand  the 
old  woman  descended 
the  back  steps  and 
sought  the  turkey 
coop  in  the  shade  of 
the  Red  Astrachan 
tree. 

"There,  you  poor 
little  yeepers,  these 
will  sorter  comfort 
your-  stomachs,"  she 
consoled,  sprinkling 
the  warm  and  pep- 
pered curds  generously  on  the  feeding 
board  with  evident  satisfaction  of  spirit. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Marm  T'  shrilled 
Jane's  voice  from  the  kitchen  window. 
She  hurried  down  the  path  and  solicit- 
ously helped  the  old  woman  up  the 
piazza  steps.  "Those  turkeys  don't  need 
a  crumb,  for  I've  only  just  filled  them  up. 
Now,  hadn't  you  better  go  and  have  your 
nap,  Marm?  You  musn't  tire  yourself 
this  terrible  hot  weather." 

"I  just  thought  I'd  rake  up  the  yard. 
Sam's  littered  it  some,  dragging  hay," 
confessed  Marm,  apology  in  her  tones. 

"It  wouldn't  do  a  bit  of  good  till  the 
last  load  is  in,"  vetoed  Jane,  a  little  im- 
patiently. "I'll  see  about  it  then,  so  don't 
you  fret.  You've  worked  hard  for  over 
seventy  years,  Marm,  and  now  Sam  and 
I  want  you  to  have  some  leisure.  I  guess 
I'm  capable  of  doing  what  is  to  be  done 
here,  and  you  needn't  feel  called  to 
worry.    Just  take  things  easy." 

Marm  left  the  kitchen  with  lengthened 
face  and  sought  her  creaking  rocker  in 
evident  perturbation  of  spirit.  "Take  it 
easy !  Haven't  I  been  tugging  to  take 
it  easy  all  summer?"  she  wrathfully  ap- 
pealed to  the  household  cat,  contentedly 
washing  his  face  in  the  armchair  oppo- 
site. "I  don't  want  to  buck  up  against 
Jane,  but  this  doing  nothing  is  going  to 
stop.  Seems  as  if  I'd  fly  off  from  the 
handle  sitting  here,  and  I  can't  stand  it, 
and  I  won't !  Sam  and  his  wife  mean 
well,  but  they're  overdoing  this  leisure 
business?  It's  against  natur'.  I'll  have 
to  show  'em —  Land,  if  that  isn't  Billy 
Bogle  driving  by  with  the  nurse  he  got 
over  to  Centerville!  Seems  as  if  Mis' 
Towls  did  say  in  here  yesterday  that  the 
nurse  couldn't  stop  longer  because  of  her 
husband's  taking  rheumatiz  worse.  I 
dunno  what  Mary  Bogle  will  do  alone 
with  that  two-weeks-old  baby.  It's 
dretful  pindling  too,  they  say,  and  Mary 
was  never  more  than  middling  gump- 
tious.   I  dunno  but — I  wisht — " 

A  half  hour  later  Marm  appeared,  bon- 
neted and  shawled,  before  her  daughter- 
in-law.  "I'm  going  along  down  towards 
Hannah's,  Jane,"  she  declared,  "and  you 
needn't  be  a  mite  surprised  if  I  stay  a 
couple  of  days.  John  will  bring  me  home 
vtfhen  I  want  to  come." 
•  "Why,  Marm,  Sam  will  harness  up  and 
take  you  down."  was  Jane's  cheerful  re- 


sponse. "That  hill  is  steep,  and  you 
might  step  on  a  rolling  stone  and  fall. 
I'll  go  right  out  and  call  him." 

"No,  you  don't,"  denied  Marm  vigor- 
ously. "I'd  rather  amble  along  as  I've  a 
mind  to.  It's  too  pretty  an  afternoon  to 
be  driven." 

"Well,  it  isn't  such  a  great  ways," 
conceded  Jane  reluctantly.  "Do  be  care- 
ful, and  take  your  time  going,  and  I  hope 
you  and  Hannah  will  have  a  real  good 
spell  of  visiting." 

Jane  accompanied  her  mother-in-law 
to  the  gate,  and  with  copious  admoni- 
tions watched  her  step  sturdily  off  down 
the  pleasant  hill. 

Two  days  later  John  Kinne,  Hannah's 
husband,  drove  into  the  yard  to  borrow 
the  corn  cutter  and  Jane  hastened  out. 

"Marm  didn't  get  all  tuckered  out 


to  lackadaisical  Mary  Bogle,  but  her  sur- 
prised attention  centered  on  Marm — a 
transformed  Marm,  she  told  herself,  who 
bustled  actively  about,  discharging  the 
duties  of  hostess  with  the  old  hospitality 
Jane  remembered  as  characteristic  of 
Sam's  mother  when  Jane  first  came  to 
the  farm.  It  struck  Jane  as  strangely 
odd  that  Marm  should  have  to  leave  her 
own  home  in  order  to  exercise  her  gift 
for  hospitality.  A  great  enlightenment 
dawned  slowly  in  Jane's  mind,  and  she 
shortly  followed  her  mother-in-law  into 
the  tidy  kitchen. 

"I  guess  I've  made  a  mistake,  Marm," 
Jane  contritely  owned.  "I  don't  see  how 
I  came  to  be  so  sorter  blind.  I  reckon 
you  can  do  what  work  you  like  on  your 
own  place  and  have  company  and  such 
Without  going  to  the  neighbors.  I'll  send 
Sam  down  after  you 
to-night ;  and  I'll  just 
step  over  and  ask 
Hannah  to  come  up 
to-morrow,  and  111 
tell  her  you  will 
make  us  some  sponge 
cake." 

Mar  m's  unfaded 
eyes  rested  fondly  on 
her  daughter-in-law. 
"You've  always 
meant  well,  Jane," 
she  declared  sooth- 
i  n  g  1  y.  "I  haven't 
wanted  to  badger 
anybody,  but  it  would 
seem  real  good  to  be 
puttering  round  do- 
ing the  old  chores." 


EYE  STRAIN 

Relieved_by  Quitting  Coffee 


Experience 
Bazaar 

WHAT  can  be  more  in- 
teresting and  helpful 
than  to  hear  other  women 
tell  the  story  of  their  strug- 
gles and  successes  with  the 
same  problems  which  con- 
front us?  Here  is  a  letter, 
written  by  a  resourceful 
woman  who  has  attained 
health,  contentment,  and  an 
income  from  her  work.  Let 
us  have  more  such  letters: 


Marm  Kinne  stood  revealed  to  her  distracted  relatives 


walking  down,  did  she,  John?  I  tried 
my  best  to  have  her  let  Sam  drive  her, 
but  she  wouldn't." 

"Marm?  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Jane?"  probed  John.  "I  haven't  set  eyes 
on  Marm  for  a  week." 

"Haven't  seen  Marm?"  shrilled  Jane, 
growing  as  white  as  her  stiffly  starched 
apron.  "Where've  you  been?  Isn't  she 
down  at  Hannah's?" 

"She's  not,"  denied  John,  staring  bard 
at  his  sister-in-law.  "I  just  came  from 
heme,  and  Marm  hasn't  been  there." 

"Marm's  lost,  or  something  awful  has 
happened  to  her,"  wailed  Jane  wildly. 
"She  tramped  off  by  herself  day  before 
yesterday — said  she  was  going  to  Han- 
nah's, and  now — she  ain't — nowheres." 

The  two  stared  at  each  other  in  bewil- 
derment until  Jane's  energetic  good 
sense  came  to  her  rescue. 

"You  turn  right  round,  John,  and  drive 
to  all  the  neighbors,"  she  cried,  snatch- 
ing up  her  sunbonnet.  "We  can  see  if 
they've  heard  anything.  Put  the  lick  on, 
for  mercy's  sake,  and  get  somewheres! 
Oh,  my  soul,  this  comes  of  letting  old 
folks  traipse  off  by  themselves  ln 

Jane's  lamentations  were  snapped  off 
short  by  the  buggy  whirling  into  the 
nearest  neighbor's,  Billy  Bogle's,  yard; 
and  there  Marm  Kinne  stood  revealed  to 
her  distracted  relatives,  contentedly  pin- 
ning a  large  wash  to  the  line. 

"Why,  howdy,  John  and  Jane,"  Marm 
called  genially.  "I  hope  you  didn't  get 
worried  about  me.  I  was  going  to  send 
word  to-night.  You  see,  I  stopped  here 
to  Mary  Bogle's  instead  of  going  on  to 
Hannah's,  for  Mary  was  needing  help 
real  bad.  Come  right  in,  can't  you  ?  The 
baby's  right  cute." 

Jane  descended  abstractedly  from  the 
buggy  and  followed  the  older  woman's 
bustling  figure  indoors.  "You'd  better  go 
and  get  your  corn  cutter,"  she  directed 
from  the  doorway  to  the  gaping  figure 
holding  the  slack  lines ;  then  she 
plumped  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 

'Take  off  your  bunnlt,  and  can't  you 
stay  to  supper?"  urged  Marm.  "I've 
made  riz  biscuits,  and  we've  got  peaches 
and  sponge  cake.  Mary  and  I  put  up 
twelve  quarts  of  peaches  yesterday. 
Mary  could  pare  them  real  spry.  Come 
right  in  now  an.d  see  the  folks,  Jane." 

Jane  duly  admired  the  baby  and  talked 
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EAR  FIRESIDE 
EDITOR :  How 
is  the  farmer's  wife 
to  earn  a  little  extra 
money  for  the  small 
extras  which  hardly 
seem  to  be  classed  among  the  necessities 
yet  play  a  big  part  in  the  life  of  any 
woman  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  life? 
,  No  woman  likes  to  ask  her  husband 
for  the  money  to  get  the  many  trifling 
articles  she  wants  and  feels  she  must 
have. 

This  problem  confronted  me,  and  I 
was  some  time  in  sol  in g  it;  but  as  at 
last  I  have  been  partially  successful  my 
solution  may  help  someone  else. 

Because  I  have  a  great  horror  of  hav- 
ing animals  killed,  chicken-raising  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  simply  could  not 
care  for  them  all  summer,  teach  them  to 
trust  me,  and  then  sell  them  to  be  killed. 
It  seemed  like  "blood  money"  to  me.  I 
tried  it  one  summer  and  found  I  could 
not  do  it  Stock-raising  was  barred  for 
the  same  reason. 

We  were  too  far  from  market  to  make 
berry-raising  successful, .  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gooseberries,  so  to  these  I  looked 
as  one-  source  of  money-making.  I  had 
about  two  dozen  bushes  at  the  time. 
These  I  spaded  around  and  mulched 
heavily  with  old  hay.  About  half  of  the 
bushes  produced  fine  large  berries,  and 
I  sold  sixty  pounds,  besides  canning 
eighteen  quarts  and  using  plenty  for  the 
table.  This  was  encouraging  and  1  loved 
the  work,  so  in  the  fall  I  set  out  a  lot 
more  bushes,  pruned  and  cared  for  the 
old  ones,  and  the  next  year  gathered  a 
bountiful  crop. 

Later  on  came  green  peas.  I  had  six 
rows  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  besides 
supplying  the  home  table  I  canned  for 
winter  use,  and  sold  three  dollars'  worth. 

I  also  had  green  beans,  rhubarb, 
onions,  radishes,  and  turnips.  The  latter 
we  sowed  late  in  the  fall,  and  they  were 
fine  in  the  spring.  At  first  we  sold  them 
In  bunches  of  six  turnips  to  the  bunch; 
as  turnips  got  more  plentiful  we  sold 
them  by  the  sack. 

In  late  winter,  parsnips,  at  95  cents 
per  sack,  brought  quite  a  tidy  little  sum. 

Last  summer  I  added  sweet  corn  and 
cabbage  to  my  list. 

It  is  bard  work  but  pleasant,  and 
brings  in  good  returns,  in  health  and  in 
money.  In  this  way  I  solved  to  my  sat- 
isfaction the  problem  of  pin-money.  I 
Should  like  to  bear  from  others  what 
they  have  done.         A-  N.  A.,'  Oregon. 


Many  cases  of  defective  vision  are 
caused  by  the  habitual  use  of  coffee. 

It  is  said  that  in  Arabia,  where  coffee 
is  used  in  large  quantities,  many  lose 
their  eyesight  at  about  fifty.  Tea  con- 
tains the  same  drug,  caffeine,  as  coffee. 

A  N.  J.  woman  writes  to  the  point 
concerning  eye  trouble  and  coffee.  She 
says : 

"My  son  was  for  years  troubled  with 
his  eyes.  He  tried  several  kinds  of 
glasses  without  relief.  The  optician 
said  there  was  a  defect  in  his  eyes 
which  was  hard  to  reach. 

"He  used  to  drink  coffee,  as  we  all 
did,  and  finally  quit  it  and  began  to  use 
Postum.  That  was  three  years  ago  and 
he  has  not  had  to  wear  glasses  and  h;is 
had  no  trouble  with  his  eyes  since. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  finally  became  so  nervous  I  could 
hardly  sit  still  long  enough  to  eat  a 
meal.  My  heart  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion I  thought  I  might  die  at  any  time. 

"Medicine  did  not  give  me  relief  and 
I  was  almost  desperate.  It  was  about 
this  time  we  decided  to  quit  coffee  and 
use  Postum,  and  have  used  it  ever 
since.  I  am  in  perfect  health.  No 
trouble  now  with  my  heart  and  never 
felt  better  in  my  life. 

"Postum  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
\is  all,  particularly  to  my  son  and  my- 
self." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  powder. 
A  tea  spoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream  and 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  in- 
stantly.   30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 

HAI^Y  FT  Y  KIT  I  FR  p,ac*'i  »*■ 

IStyiJ  l    rLI    I\1UL.L.IV  trartsandkllls  all  flics. 

Heat,   clean,  ornnnien. 
tal,  convenient,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  split  or 
tip  over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.  Sold 
by  dealers,  or  6  sent  by 
express  prepaid  for  SI. 
HAIKU, I)  SOMERS, 
ISO  DeKalh  A  v,-.,5 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TRANSFER  PATTERNS, 
Premium  Catalog;  and 
BIG  STORY  MAGAZINE 
Three  Months— All  For 

This  bargain  offer  is  made  to  farther  introduce  our  big 
home,  story  and  fancy  work  magazine.  "The  Household." 
Send  only  10c  for  a  3-month3'  trial  subscription  and  secure 
our  beautiful  collection  of  SO  Kmbrofilery  Patterns, 
including  one  Complete  Script  Alphabet.  29  other  complete 
patterns,  such  as  designs  for  shirt  waist,  corset  cover,  towel 
ends,  scarf,  doilies,  etc, —  also  Course  of  Embroidery  l.e»- 
roiim  and  latest  JPr.  mlum  Catalog.  Ail  for  just  10  cents. 
HOUSEHOLD  T.  P.  CO.,  870  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Hot  Nose '  ^.HotAll  Over 


American  Self-f     f^*^\^V      Sold  on  a 
heating  Flat  Iron^ ^trJ»^>poaitiveguarantee 

Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary 
four  hours  Ironing  can  be  done  ln  two,  and  done  better. 
One-fifth  the  labor,  one-tentb  the  expense  and  one  hun- 
dred times  the  satisfaction  as  compared  with  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circulars.  II  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  this  KUftranteed  Iron,  write  us  direct. 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  St.        Albert  tea.  Mmo, 


THIS  TAG 

makes  a  statement  that  is  a 
demonstrated  fact.  If  you  will 
get  a  White  Mountain  Freezer 
and  learn  the  right  way  to  use 
it  you  can  prove  it  for  yourself. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  right 
way  ask  your  dealer  for  our 
folder,  which  gives  complete 
directions,  or  write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  how. 

The  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co., 

NASHUA,  N.  H. 
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Inside  the  bottle  were  two  little  dwarfs 

her.  And  when  bedtime  carne  she  never 
asked  to  stay  up  just  a  little  longer.  She 
did  everything  just  as  she  was  told,  and 
when  she  went  to  school  the  teacher 
never  had  any  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
her  as  far  as  being  obedient  was  con- 
cerned or  having  her  lessons  learned. 

But  with  all  her  good  behavior  Dolly 
Dimple  had  one  great  fault  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  overcome.  She  was 
the  most  curious  child  in  Dolly-laud. 
She  was  always  poking  and  prying  into 
things  to  find  out  this  and  that. 

Dolly  is  Warned  About  the  Goblins 

She  had  looked  through  every  closet 
in  the  house  and  opened  every  box,  just 
to  see  what  she  could  find.  She  was  so 
very  curious  that  she  never  even  tasted 
a  piece  of  pie  before  she  had  lifted  the 
upper  crust  to  see  what  was  underneath. 
And  nearly  all  her  toys  had  been  torn 
apart  just  to  find  out  what  they  were 
made  of. 

She  had  been  both  scolded  and  pun- 
ished for  her  prying  ways,  but  it  never 
seemed  to  do  any  good.  But  one  day 
something  happened  that  forever  cured 
her.  And  it  all  came  about  through  the 
Goblins  of  the  Bottle. 

One  evening  her  papa  brought  home  a 
big  bottle  that  was  most  as  tall  as  Dolly 
herself.  Inside  were  two  little  dwarfs, 
dressed  in  brown,  with  peaked  hats  and 
long  white  beards.  They  were  very 
active  little  fellows  and  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  climb  up  the  smooth  sides  of  the 
bottle  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  cork. 

Dolly  thought  them  the  cutest  little 
dwarfs  she  had  ever  seen,  and  at  once 
begged  her  papa  to  let  them  out  so  that 


The  Goblins  of  the  Bottle 

By  Harry  Whittier  Frees 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  20,  1914 


Copyright.  1913.  by  Harry  Whittier  Frees 


IN  ALL  the  land  of  dollies  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  sweeter 
dolly  child  than  little  Dolly  Dimple. 
She  was  loved  by  all  the  dollies  for 
her  kind  and  gentle  ways. 

She  would  never  stamp  her  foot  or 
start  to  pout  when  anything  displeased 


she  might  talk  to  them.  They  appeared 
so  cunning  that  she  felt  sure  it  would 
be  lots  of  fun  to  have  them  out  to  play 
with. 

But  he  told  her  that  she  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  said  that 
they  were  wicked  little  goblins  who 
would  cause  no  end,  of  trouble  the  mo- 
ment they  were  let'  out  of  the  bottle. 
And  he  cautioned  her  never  to  touch  the 
cork  or  she  would  be  the  sorriest  little 
dolly  that  ever  lived. 

For  a  long  time  Dolly  delighted  in 
looking  at  the  two  little  prisoners 
through  the  glass  sides  of  the  bottle.  At 
first  they  were  anything  but  friendly, 
glaring  at  her  in  the  fiercest  manner  im- 
aginable, and  even  shaking  their  tiny 
fists  at  her  in  the  greatest  rage. 

Her  Curiosity  Overcomes  Her 

But  after  a  time  they  became  moue 
peaceable  and  tried  in  every  way  to 
appear  friendly.  They  doffed  their  tiny 
caps  to  her  and  even  blew  kisses  to  her 
through  the  glass.  And  all  the  time  they 
were  making  motions  to  be  let  out. 

Dolly  soon  began  to  feel  so  sorry  for 
them  shut  up  alone  in  their  glassy  prison 
that  she  was  more  than  once  tempted  to 
free  them.  But  she  would  always  think 
of  what  her  papa  had  told  her  and  what 
might  happen  if  she  did. 

But  one  day  her  curiosity  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her  fear.  The  two  little  goblins 
appeared  unusually  friendly,  and  she 
thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  let  them 
out  for  only  a  little  while.  She  felt  sure 
her  papa  would  never  know  the  differ- 
ence. And  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Dolly  ever  thought  of  doing  something 
she  had  been  told  not  to. 

So  she  climbed  up  in  her  chair  to  reach 
the  cork,  and  pulled  on  it  with  all  her 
might.    At  first  she  could  not  move  it, 


white  vapor,  which  poured  out  of  its 
.mouth  in  a  dense  cloud.  And  with  it 
came  the  two  little  goblins. 

For  nearly  a  minute  Dolly  was  too 
frightened  to  speak.  The  goblins  had 
sunk  to  the  floor  through  the  cloud  of 
vapor  and  were  watching  her  with 
wicked  little  eyes. 

Dolly  Changes  Into  a  Horse 

"Oh,  dear  Mister  Goblins,"  she  finally 
gasped,  "won't  you  please  go  back  in  the 
bottle?" 

"Ha  !  Ha !"  chuckled  the  first  goblin, 
ghuiug  at  Dolly  as  though  he  would 
have  liked  to  bite  her  head  off. 

"Ho  !  Ho  !"  roared  his  brother,  with  a 
horrible  grimace  that  fairly  made  Dolly 
jump. 

"We've  waited  years  and  years  to  be 
set  free,"  cried  goblin  number  one,  "and 
it's  all  came  about  through  a  silly  little 
dolly." 

"Just  a  silly  little  dolly  who  wouldn't 
mind  what  was  told  her,"  repeated  gob- 
lin number  two. 

Dolly  at  once  saw  that  the  goblins 
would^  not  listen  to  anything  she  told 
them,  *so  she  darted  for  the  door  of  the 
room  to  call  her  mama.  But  just  as 
soon  as  she  took  the  first  step  one  of 
the  goblins  yelled  something  to  her,  and 
the  room  was  instantly  filled  with  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  strings  barring 
her  way.  No  matter  which  way  she 
turned  the  strings  encircled  her. 

Poor,  frightened  Dolly  found  herself  a 
prisoner  so  secure  that  she  could  hardly 
move.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
room  had  been  filled  with  a  gigantic  cob- 
web and  the  pair  of  goblins  were  little 
brown  spiders  ready  to  pounce  upon  her. 

All  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  goblins  gave 
a  shout  while  the  other  clapped  his 
hands.    In  an  instant  the  strings  had 


f4i . 


mm 


The  room  was  instantly  filled  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  strings 

but  suddenly  it  flew  out  with  a  pop.  disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 

The  next  instant  Dolly  nearly  fell  off  Dolly    now    found    herself  changing 

the  chair  with  fright  at  what  had  hap-  from  a  little  dolly  into  some  kind  of  an 

pened.    The  bottle  at  once  filled  with  a  animal.    Her  arms  and  legs  were  grow- 


ing longer  and  all  covered  with  hair. 
Her  body  became  bigger  and  rounder, 
and  on  looking  around  she  found  a  black, 
glossy  tail  streaming  out  behind  her. 
The  only  thing  that  did  not  change  was 
her  head,  but  even  that  felt  funny. 
With  a  shout  of  delight  the  two  gob- 


One  day  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  fear 

lins  jumped  on  her  back  and  drove  her 
about  the  room,  while  poor  bewildered 
Dolly  was  wondering  whether  she  would 
always  have  to  remain  a  horse.  Every 
few  moments  her  two  little  tormentors 
would  dig  her  in  the  sides  with  their  tiny 
heels. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  shout  behind 
her,  and  the  pair  of  goblins  slid  off  her 
back  and  tried  to  hide  in  the  corner. 
They  appeared  terribly  afraid  of  some- 
thing as  they  gave  a  backward  glance 
toward  the  door.  As  soon  as  they  had 
touched  the  floor  Dolly  once  more  be- 
came a  little  dolly  girl  as  before. 

The  Rescue 

And  there  in  the  doorway  stood  the 
cutest  little  dwarf  she  had  ever  seen ! 
He  was  smiling  at  her,  and  she  knew  she 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

But  as  soon  as  the  dwarf  turned  to 
look  at  the  goblins,  who  were  frantically 
hunting  for  a  place  of  concealment,  he 
became  terribly  angry,  and  darting  into 
the  room  caught  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  After  he  had  shaken  both  of  them 
soundly  he  tucked  one  under  each  arm 
and  disappeared  into  the  air  like  a  puff 
of  smoke.  And  that  was  the  last  that 
Dolly  Dimple  ever  saw  of  the  goblins. 
And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that 
Dolly's  papa  seemed  just  as  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  Dolly  herself. 

If  the  Sandman  should  ever  take  you 
to  Dolly-land  you  will  find  little  Dolly 
happy  to  see  you.  She  is  just  the  same 
sweet  little  dolly  girl  that  she  ever  was, 
and  has  changed  in  but  one  way. 

But  there,  you've  already  guessed  it! 

She  is  no  longer  the  least  bit  curious. 


Some  "Best  Recipes"  for  Cherries — By  Mrs.  F.  H.  McLean 


CHERRY  COCKTAIL— Select  large 
lemons,  and  from  the  pointed  end 
cut  off  a  slice  to  form  a  lid.  Re- 
move all  the  pulp  and  juice  from  the 
inside  of  the  lemon,  and  set  in  the  ice 
box  until  ready  to  serve.  For  the  cock- 
tail filling,  stone  as  many  ripe  cherries, 
as  are  required,  bruise  and  chop  them 
fine,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  to  each  cupful  of  fruit,  and  sweeten 
to  taste.   Serve  in  the  lemon  cups. 

Cherby  Omelet— -Make  a  puree  from 
one  pound  of  cherries  and  half  a  cupful 
of  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  double  cream, 
then  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
esgs  and  the  cherry  puree.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  in  a  hot  omelet  pan, 
and  when  melted  pour  in  the  egg  and 
cherry  mixture.  As  it  cooks,  prick  and 
pick  up  with  a  fork  until  set.  Then  roll 
on  a  hot  platter,  and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 

Cherry  and  Cucumber  Salad — Wash 
about  a  pound  of  cherries,  remove  the 
stones,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  place 
them  in  a  wire  basket  to  drain.  Blanch 
and  chop  half  a  pound  of  almonds.  Peel 
and  dice  a  cucumber,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  set  on  the  ice  for  several  hours. 
Then  wash,  drain,  and  mix  with  the 
cherries.  Add  the  almonds,  and  cover 
with  mayonnaise  into  which  whipped 


cream  has  been  beaten.  Serve  very  cold 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Cherry  Jelly — Cook  two  pounds  of 
cherries  with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
half  a  cupful  of  water  until  tender,  then 
rub  through  a  sieve.  Dissolve  three 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
gelatin  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  red  coloring.  Mix  well 
with  the  cherries,  and  then  divide  into 
custard  glasses  and  set  on  ice.  Serve 
with  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  top 
of  each  glass. 

Cherry  Charlotte  Russe — Line  a 
mold  with  lady  fingers  or  sponge  cake. 
Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar,  add  to  the  milk,  and 
cook  until  done.  Dissolve  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  granulated  gelatin  in  a  little 
milk.  Pour  the  custard  over  it  and  stir 
thoroughly;  then  strain,  and  flavor  with 
vanilla.  Add  a  pint  of  ripe  cherries  that 
have  been  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  half 
a  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Pour  into  the 
cake-lined  mold,  and  set  on  the  ice  to 
congeal.   Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Cherry  Tapioca — Soak  one-half  cup- 
ful of  pearl  tapioca  in  one  pint  of  cold 
water  until  all  the  water  is  absorbed. 


Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  the  juice  from  a  pint 
of  pitted  cherries,  and  sugar  to  make 
quite  sweet.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  un- 
til clear ;  then  add  the  cherries,  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  Serve  very  cold 
with  cream. 

Cherry  Betty — Butter  a  pudding 'dish, 
and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  pitted 
cherries  and  bread  crumbs,  having  the 
last  layer  one  of  crumbs.  Dot  with  bits 
of  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  cin- 
namon, and  nutmeg.  Add  a  syrup  of 
cherry  juice,  just  enough  to  moisten  the 
crumbs  a  little.  Place  the  dish  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  one  hour.    Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Cherry  Pudding — Stew  one  pound  of 
cherries  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  until  soft,  then  strain.  Dissolve 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
gelatin  in  half  a  cupful  of  the  cherry 
juice.  Put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  a 
saucepan,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
cherry  juice,  and  beat  over  hot  water 
until  thick.  Then  add  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  half  a  cupful  of 
double  cream  which  has  been  whipped 
until  stiff.  Pour  into  a  wet  mold  and 
set  on  ice.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Cherry  Custard — Fill  a  pudding  dish 
about  two  thirds  full  of  stewed  cherries 


which  have  been  pitted.  Make  a  custard 
as  follows :  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add  them  to 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  and  cook  in  a 
double  boiler ;  flavor  with  vanilla,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  pour  over  the  cherries. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  cus- 
tard is  set.  Make  a  meringue  with  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar,  spread  over  the 
custard,  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown. 

Cherry  Roll — Make  a  rich  pastry, 
then  roll  out  and  cover  thickly  with 
cherries  which  have  been  pitted,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  roll  up  and  place  in  a  baking 
dish.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  well 
browned  and  serve  hot  with  a  cherry 
sauce  made  as  follows :  Cream  one-half 
cupful  of  butter  with  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  stir  in  as  many  pitted  cherries  as 
the  sauce  will  hold  without  separating. 

Cherry  Ice — Wash,  stem,  and  stone 
two  quarts  of  cherries,  then  crush  and 
sprinkle  with  a  quart  of  sugar.  Crack 
the  stones  of  a  dozen  cherries  and  re- 
move the  kernels,  crush  them  and  add  to 
the  cherries  and  sugar.  Let  stand  two 
hours,  then  add  a  pint  of  water  and 
press  through  a  sieve  and  partially 
freeze.  When  nearly  frozen,  stir  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
finish  the  freezing. 
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Some  Warm- Weather  Clothes 
Easily  and  Quickly  Made 


No.  2517— Buttoned- 
in-Front  Waist:  Yoke 

Effect 
32  to  38  bust.  Material  re- 
quired for  36-inch  bust,  three 
and  one  -  fourth  yards  of 
twenty-seven- inch  material, 
or  one  and  seven-eighths 
yards  of  forty-inch  material, 
with  two  and  one-half  yards 
of  lace  for  trimming.  Price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2553 — Boy's  Yoke  Dress  with 
Bloomers 

6  months  to  4  years.  Material  for  2  years,  four  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  twenty- two- inch  material,  or 
three  yards  of  thirty -six -inch  material.  The 
price    of    this   yoke    dress   pattern    is    ten  cents 


No.  2307— Box-Plaited  One-Piece  D.ess 
with  Hat 

2  to  12  years.  Material  for  8  years,  three  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty- two-inch,  with  three  eighths  of 
a  yard  of  twenty-seven-inch  for  hat,  and  three  eighths 
of  a  yard  for  facing.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2553 


No.  2319 


No.  2319— Four-Piece  Skirt:  Front- 
Closing 

22  to  36  waist.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-inch 
waist,  two  and  one-fourth  yards.  Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2450 


No.  2450— Five-Piece  Skirt:  Foot 
Plaits 

22  to  34  waist.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-inch 
waist,  two  yards.    Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 
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Pattern  Coupon 


Send  your  order  to  the  nearest  of  the  three  following  pattern  depots: 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Room 302, 1554  California  Street,  Den ver, Colorado 
Enclosed  please  find  ,  for  which  please  send  me  the  following  patterns: 


No. 


Size. 


No. 


Size 


Name  . 


Address  . 


Copyright,  1914,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Demand  the  genuine 

by  full 
Nicknames  encourage 
substitution. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


Acetylene  Gives  Double  Value 


Acetylene  not  only  supplies  good 
light  for  the  farm  home,  but  cook- 
ing fuel  as  well — the  hundred  and 
one  "systems"  that  Acetylene  has 
crowded  out,  all  furnish  light  only. 
Acetylene  gives  the  Country  home 
owner  double  value  for  his  money. 
As  a  result  Pilot  Lighting  sys- 
tems now  outsell  all  others.  We 
are  today  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  light  plants  in  the  world. 
We  have  a  big  Eastern  factory  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  a  big  Western 
factory  in  Chicago. 

Pilot  Acetylene  Generators  are 
important  and  necessary  features 
of  modern  Country  Home  equip- 
ment— just  as  necessary  and  quite 


as  permanent  as  a  bath  room  or 
a  heating  plant. 

You  simply  feed  your  Pilot  the  gas  pro- 
ducing stone  Union  Carbide,  about  once 
a  month — the  Pilot  does  the  rest.  Auto- 
matically it  makes  gas  just  as  you  use 
it  —  just  enough  to  supply  you  with 
brilliant  white  light  in  your  home  and 
barns  and  cooking  fuel  for  your  kitchen 
range.  Pilot  plants  have  brought 
the  greatest  of  City  conveniences  to 
the  Country.  Write  for  names  of 
satisfied^users  in  your  district. 

Just  address — 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 
Western  Factory 

3606  Jasper  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Factory 

652  Frelinghuysen  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Delivered /o°u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


but  write  today  for  our  big 
1914 catalog  of  "Ranger9* 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
DA  y°u  can  nrnke  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
U"  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free-  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.   Send  for  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ^'recttoyou-  ^°  one  e'se  can 

— ..  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
-without  first  learning  what  toe  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  N-83       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AfwFNTS  ABU  Seller 

Screen  Door 
CHECK 

Splendid  summer  seller.  8tope(£§§  LOW-PRICED 
the  bang  and  aaves  the  door.        Easy  Sales.  BlgProlIta 
Big  demand.  A  Bale  in  every  home.  Dozen  can  be  carried 
in  pocket.   Demonstrating  sample  free  to  workers, 
THOMAS  MFQ.  CO.,  1346  Roma  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Embroidery  Set 

This  beautiful  5-piece 
Table  Set,  Wild  Rose  design — 1  large  Cen- 
terpiece with  4  doilies  to  match.  Stamp- 
ed on  fine  Quality  art  linen  J  jd.  long. 
This  given  to  all  who  send  only  10c.  for 
trial  3-months  sub.  to  our  big  fancy 
work  and  family  magazine.  Address 
Household  E.  S.  Go.,  Dpt.  59,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Both 

for 


70. 


MAGAZINES 

WITH  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
leading  home  and  family  papers  in 
America,  you  can  get  any  one  of 
these  great  papers  for  a  year  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  as  explained  below. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

McCall's  Magazine,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

McCall's  Magazine  needs  no  endorse- 
.  ment.  It  is  easily  worth  SI. 00  a  year. 
A  single  copy  will  often  contain  more 
than  one  hundred  pages,  and  it  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  a  de- 
pendable fashion  guide,  and  each  issue 
contains  from  50  to  60  of  the  latest 
designs,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  colors,  of  the  celebrated  McCall  pat- 
terns. The  leading  fashion  experts  of 
the  world  contribute  to  this  magazine. 

Farm  .and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Year 

The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertain- 
ing monthly  magazine  containing 
many  wholesome  serials  and  short 
stories  and  articles  of  unquestioned 
merit.  It  is  a  magazine  that  a  woman 
looks  forward  to  receiving  each  month. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  the  work  of 
the  best-known  artists.  The  House- 
wife is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Both 
for 


60, 


6  V 
GUARANTEE 


LOCOMOTIVE  SPECIAL 

To  advertise  our  buelneae,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  oatelogoe 
of  wonderful  Watab  bargains  wo  will  send  tbie  elegant  waiob  by  mall  poit  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentlemen's  eise,  fall  nickel  silver  plated 
oaee,  locomotive  on  dial .  lever  escapement. stem  wind  and  stem  cot.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  6  7 ears.  Bend  tbU  advertisement  to  us 
with  95  CENTS  "Dd  "*tab  will  bo  sent  by  return  mall  post  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  96o  today.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


I 


Why  bake  or  roast  blindly? 

The  glass  door  eliminates  guesswork  and  worry.  With- 
out opening  it  you  can  see  your  bakings  brown  per- 
fectly— never  burning  or  chilling  them.  No  heat  is 
wasted,  no  time  lost.  The  Boss  saves  fuel.  It  is  fully 
asbestos  lined,  heats  in  two  minutes,  bakes  uniformly. 

Try  the  BOSS  OVEN  30  days 

Order  a  "BOSS"  from  your  dealer  today.  Test  it 
30  days.  Your  money  refunded  immediately  if  not 
satisfactory.  Guaranteed  to  work  on  good  Oil,  Gas- 
oline or  Gas  Stoves.  Patented  glass  door  guaranteed 
not  to  break  from  heat.    Genuine  stamped  "BOSS." 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  and  dealers'  names. 
The   Huenefeld   Co.,    536   Valley  St,    Cincinnati,  O. 


Sold  by 

Dealers  Everywhere. 
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The  Mender  of  Hearts 


A  Story  of  Two  Wounded  Musicians  and  Their  Strange  Orchestra 

By  Mary  Brent  Whiteside 


THE  little  brick  cottage  stood  well  back  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  road,  and  almost  submerged  by 
a  wilderness  of  unpruned  climbing  roses.  Donald 
Burke,  trudging  by,  dusty,  footsore,  and  utterly 
disheartened,  clutching  in  one  hand  his  little  leather 
case  containing  several  half-used  bottles  of  "Sysonby's 
Marvelous  Polish,"  paused  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  barely 
appreciable  moment  to  drink  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
old-fashioned  June  roses.  Then  with  a  sigh  he  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  gate  and  went  wearily  up  the  gravel 
walk.  At  the  steps  he  stopped  again,  to  read  a  sign 
which  hung  suspended  from  the  piazza  roof.  Half 
smothered  as  it  was,  in  an  embrace  of  roses,  he  had 
not  noticed  it  until  now.  In  silver  letters,  on  a  back- 
ground of  burnt  umber,  were  the  words :  "Doll  Hos- 
pital. Miss  Jane  Golden,  Prop.,"  while  underneath  in 
smaller  type,  and  enclosed  by  quotation  marks,  was 
the  singular  inscription,  "Mender  of  Hearts." 

Burke  revolved  the  words  curiously  in  his  mind.  He 
mixed  them  up  insensibly  with  his  oration  extolling 
fhe  merits  of  "Sysonby's  Polish." 

At  the  door  he  lifted  the  old  brass  knocker,  but  in 
the  act  of  letting  it  fall  a  neat  card,  tacked  above  the 
knob,  arrested  his  attention.  Its  quaint  invitation  to 
"Draw  the  latch  and  open  the  door  and  walk  in" 
bespoke  a  hospitality  unprecedented  in  poor  Burke's 
recent  experience. 

The  young  man  hesitatingly  opened  the  hospitable 
door  and  stepped  inside.  He  found  himselc  in  a  nar- 
row old-fashioned  hall  on  both  sides  of  which  were 
square,  low-ceilinged  rooms  with  wide-open  folding 
doors. 

i  "Come  in,"  called  a  cheery  voice  from  the  room  on 
the  right,  and  Burke,  immediately  moving  forward, 
paused  for  a  moment  in  the  open  doorway  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  leather  case. 

••I  should  like  to  interest  you,"  he  "began  with  the 
mechanical  glibness  of  long  practice,  "in  a  new  and 
remarkable  polish  for  furniture.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  on  the  market  before.  Harm- 
less, odorless ;  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric.  Equally  efficacious  - 
for  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany — " 

"Sit  down,  boy,"  -  interrupted  the  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  in  whose  direction  Burke 
hair  not  even  so  much  as  glanced,  "you 
look  tired." 

The  young  man  stared,  and  promptly 
and  completely  all  the  remaining  lines  of 
his  disquisition  on  Sysonby's  Polish  de- 
serted him.  At  the  front  window  sat  a 
little  lady  of  dainty  and  exquisite  appear- 
ance. On  a  table  before  her  were  a  pot  of 
glue,  shears,  elastic  bands,  and  a  doll  head 
with  a  fluffy  blond  wig. 

"Take  the  big  red  rocking-chair,"  the 
little  lady  admonished,  bestowing  on 
Burke  a  glance  so  penetrating  that  it 
seemed  to  search  out  his  innermost  secrets. 
And  when  she  followed  the  look  with  a 
benevolent  smile  the  poor  young  fellow 
felt  such  a  lump  come  in  his  throat  that 
he  almost  choked  as  he  sat  down. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  selling,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  "but  I'll  take 
some,  whatever  it  is.  And  now  that's  set- 
tled .  we  can  talk  about  something  else. 
You  are  tired,  and  I  know  one  doesn't 
care  to  talk  shop  all  the  time." 

Burke  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears.  He 
had  been  selling  his  bottles  of  polish  for 
nearly  a  year  and  never  once  had  it 
dawned  on  anybody  that  he  might  be  tired 
of  discussing  it.  People  usually  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  adored  talking  about 
Sysonby's  Polish. 

"I  am  Miss  Jane  Golden,"  resumed  the 
little  silver-haired  lady,  "and  you'll  find 
me  rather  an  unconventional  body." 

"I  am  Donald  Burke,"  he  returned. 
"You  are  right,  I'm  tired  of  shop.  I  was 
sick  of  it  before  I  ever  went  into  it.  It's 
the  life  of  a  cur.  You're  the  only  person 
who  has  spoken  a  civil  word  to  me  in  a 
week." 

Miss  Jane  Golden  shook  her  head  and 
puckered  up  her  little  white  forehead. 
"I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Donald  Burke,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  that  attempted  to  be  severe 
and  utterly  failed.  "You're  in  a  good 
enough  business.  You  are  selling  some- 
thin?  and  giving  people  their  money's 
worth.  And  almost  everybody  likes  mus- 
tard sauce.    It  is  mustard  sauce,  isn't  it?" 

"Furniture  polish,"  corrected  Burke, 
"Sysonby's  marvelous  polish,  equally  good 
for  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany — " 

"Furniture  polish,"  interrupted  the  little 
lady,  "is  a  good  thing  to  have.  It's  useful. 
You  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  useful.  But 
instead  you  wanted  something  you  haven't 
been  able  to  get.  What  was  it  you  wanted? 
Don't  you  know  we  can  have  everything 
we  want  if  we  go  at  it,  rightly?" 

The  young  fellow  suddenly  extended  his 
right  hand  for  the  little  lady's  inspection. 
Two  of  the  fingers  were  entirely  missing, 
and  the  third  was  a  stump. 

Miss  Jane  Golden  repressed  the  momen- 
tary tremor  of  pity  that  seized  her  and 
answered  calmly.  "You  are  God's  child," 
she  said,  "and  you  were  given  dominion 
over  the  earth.  You've  got  to  claim  it.  A 
few  fingers  more  or  less  couldn't  affect 
your  divine  inheritance." 

Poor  Burke  felt  a  passing  flash  of  re- 


sentment. "It's  easy  for  you,"  he  blurted  out,  "you 
have  everything  that  you  want — a  home,  a  garden — "• 

The  little  lady  nodded  her  head.  "Yes,"  she  assented 
placidly,  "I  have  everything  that  I  want,  and  I'm  per- 
fectly happy.  Once  I  thought  of  the  stage,  but  there 
are  always  unsympathetic  people,  and  the  critics  write 
cruel  things  about  you.  Here  my  audience  always 
admires,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  about  the  walls*  of 
the  room  where  Burke,  following  the  motion,  saw 
shelves  and  shelves  full  of  dolls,  some  of  them  new 
and  smartly  dressed,  and  others  in  various  stages  of 
disintegration.  "Then  the  children  come  in  sometimes, 
and  then  I  give  them  something  merry,  and  let  them 
laugh,  especially  when  they've  broken  a  favorite  doll 
and  their  poor  little  hearts  need  mending. too." 

"Oh,"  faltered  Burke,  "is  that  what  you  mean  by 
your  sign,  'Mender  of  hearts'?" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  assented  Miss  Jane  Golden  with  a 
little  laugh.  I  mend  the  little  creatures'  hearts  when  I 
mend  their  poor  little  doll  babies.  And  that's  all  our 
disappointments  are,  boy — just  broken  dolls.  We  can 
always  mend  them." 

"Not  mine,"  said  Burke,  looking  down  at  his  muti- 
lated hand,  "my  trouble  can't  be  helped,  Miss  Golden. 
Oh,  you  don't  know  how  it  was!  My  mother  was  a 
musician;  she  taught  me  the  piano.  I  can't  talk  very 
much  about  it  now.  but  she  told  me  I  would  be  very 
famous  some  day.   She  said  I  had  the  soul  for  it." 

"I  knew  you  had  the  artist's  soul,"  assented  the  little 
lady  softly,  "and  you  wanted  an  audience  too.  You 
wanted  to  feel  their  hearts  throb  in  response  to  the 
magic  touch  of  your  fingers." 

"I  wanted,"  said  Burke,  "to  express  something  that 
was  all  shut  up  inside  of  me  and  simply  fighting  to  get 
out." 

"And  you  can,  you  can,"  the  little  lady  insisted. 
"The  artist's  gift  is  a  divine  thing  and  God  meant  it 
to  be  expressed.  I've  fought  out  my  problem  and  I've 
gratified  my  ambition.  You  can  find  a  way  to  do  it  too." 


My  Three  Friends 

WBEN  the  lemons  of  fortune  are  bitter  and  your  pace  is 
a  little  bit  lame,  just  go  to  the  mule  then,  thou  quitter, 
consider  his  ways  and — be  game ! 

You  may  not  admire  Jack's  style  of  beauty,  you  may  criticize 
rudely  his  song,  but  you  can't  say  he  don't  do  his  duty.  If 
you  say  it  your  dope  is  all  wrong.  As  for  Dick  and  Josephus, 
the  others,  they're  my  friends ;  so  take  care  what  you  say.  The 
three  love  each  other  like  brothers  and  partake  of  the  same 
stack  of  hay. 

Love  me,  love  my  mule.  My  religion  won't  permit  me  to 
browbeat  old  Jack.  Sometimes  I  throw  rocks  at  a  pigeon,  but 
then  pigeons  don't  ever  come  back.  Observation  has  strength- 
ened my  morals  in  regard  to  my  treatment  of  mules.  I  have 
seen  folks  who  carried  their  quarrels  to  the  barn.  I  observed 
they  were  most  always  fools. 

My  father-in-law,  an  old  sailor,  coming  home  from  the  lodge 
one  dark  night,  dressed  just  as  he  came  from  the  tailor,  thought 
he'd  see  if  a  ship  were  in  sight..  He  had  taken  perhaps  one 
too  many,  and  he  thought  he  was  pacing  the  deck.  Alas,  that  a 
thought  so  uncanny  should  so  speedily  lead  to  a  wreck!  The 
old  tar  tacked  right  into  the  stable  and  explored  for  a  sail  with 
his  stick.  When  we  reached  him  he  scarcely  was  able  to  lisp, 
"Ship  ahoy  !"    It  was  Dick. 

Believe  me,  I'm  crazy  about  them,  Josephus  and  Richard  and 
Jack.  Why,  I  couldn't  do  business  without  them,  and  the  future 
would  surely  look  black  if  disaster  succeeded  in  killing  either 
Jack  or  Josephus  or  Dick !  Nothing  less  could  disturb  them. 
I'm  willing  to  depose  that  they've  never  been  sick.  They  will 
live,  if  need  be,  without  shelter;  they  will  work  till  the  cattle 
come  home,  while  mere  horses  that  labor  beside  them  will 
wither  and  lather  and  foam. 

If  you're  needing  a  sermon  in  meekness,  combined  with 
endurance  and  size,  why  not  go  to  the  mule  in  your  weakness, 
consider  his  ways  and — get  wise !  Chas.  B.  Dbiscoix. 


The  young  fellow  shook  his  head.  "It's  different 
with  me,"  he  said.  He  got  slowly  out  of  his  chair. 
"I've  got  to  go  now,  Miss  Golden,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  being  awfully  kind  to  me." 

"Will  you  come  back  to  see  me  soon,"  asked  Miss 
Jane  Golden,  "and  talk  things  over  again?" 

Burke  paused  in  the  doorway.  "I'll  come  back,"  he 
promised,  "and  talk  things  over  again — to-morrow." 

With  a  last  backward  glance  of  mute  boyish  grati- 
tude he  turned  into  the  hall  and,  opening  the  front 
door,  passed  silently  down  the  gravel  walk,  between 
the  swaying  branches  of  warm,  sweet  roses,  and 
through  swarms  of  reveling  bees  and  butterflies. 

Next  morning  Burke  took  unusual  pains  with  his 
toilet.  He  blacked  his  shoes  and  carefully  brushed 
his  clothes,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  brick  cottage 
and  opened  the  gate  he  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the 
gravel  walk  just  inside,  and  picking  one  of  the  pink 
June  roses  thrust  it  into  his  buttonhole. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  with  her  benevolent 
smile  when  the  young  fellow  entered  her  presence  a 
moment  later.  She  sat,  as  before,  in  the  big  chair  at 
the  front  window,  and  she  was  busy  combing  the 
frowsy  tresses  of  a  doll  which  she  had  just  mended. 
"I've  been  thinking  about  you  and  how  you  can  and 
will  get  the  thing  you  long  for,  just  as  I  have — " 

"Oh,"  faltered  Burke,  "you  can't  make  the  fingers 
grow  back  where  they  used  to  be.  You  can't  give  me 
back  the  power  to  feel  the  keys  respond  as  they  used 
to  do.   The  age  of  miracles  is  past,  you  know." 

".Dear  me,"  interrupted  the  little  lady  softly,  "that 
is  only  the  letter  of  your  ambition — that  desire  to  be 
a  great  virtuoso  and  to  sway  hundreds  with  your 
music.  You  have  the  artist's  soul,  that  must  find 
expression  somewhere,  somehow — that  is  the  spirit  of 
your  ambition,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  can  be 
attained.  But,  dear  boy,  sometimes  we  have  to  read- 
just our  viewpoint ;  we  get  this  beautiful  thing  that  we 
wanted,  but  we  get  it  in  a  different  way  from  the  one 
we  planned.  Sometimes  we  have  to  use  a 
little  imagination."  Her  face  relaxed  into 
a  smile  that  had  in  it  tolerance,  sympathy, 
and  the  wisdom  that  comes  of  complete 
understanding.  "It's  quite  wonderful  how 
imagination  makes  us  adaptable  and 
shows  us  how  we  can  gain  our  ends  so 
simply  and  easily  without  even  a  struggle. 
My  garden  now — it's  breathing  out  a  great 
symphony  of  color  and  perfume.  It's  a 
wonderful  orchestra"- — not  an  instrument 
missing,  and  it's  ready  to  respond  ex- 
quisitely to  the  least  touch  of  the  conduc- 
tor's baton.  But,  dear  me,  some  dissonances 
are  creeping  in  now,  for  I  haven't  any 
conductor !  Tildy  quarreled  with  the  last 
one.  Tildy  has  no  imagination — she  called 
him  a  'gardener'.  I  wonder,"  she  ended 
wistfully,  "if  you  could  help  me  find  a  con- 
ductor for  my  wonderful  orchestra?" 

Burke  sat  forward  in  his  chair  and  his 
eyes  kindled.  Miss  Jane  Golden  watched 
his  expression  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
child.  This  boy  understood  her — under- 
stood her  strange  feelings  and  expressions. 

"I  used  to  live  in  the  country,"  he  said 
slowly,  "and  I  love  things  that  grow,  next 
to  music.  It's  so  wonderful  the  way  you 
put  it.  I  know  there's  a  lot  in  the  way  you 
look  at  things.  But  how  about  the  hoeing 
and  spading  with  a  stump  like  this?"  And 
as  he  looked  at  his  poor  right'  hand  the 
new  eagerness  died  out  of  his  eyes. 

"A  conductor's  baton,"  returned  the  lit- 
tle lady,  persisting  in  her  pretty  fancy,  "is 
not  very  heavy.  I  dare  say  you'll  manage 
it  nicely.  Now  when  will  you  start  in, 
conductor?"  she  added  briskly.  "The  rose 
violins  had  to  go  quite  untuned  this  sea- 
son.  Tildy  would  call  it  'unpruned'." 

Burke  got  out  of  his  chair.  "I  could 
write  to  Sysonby  to-day  and  close  up  my 
accounts  with  him,"  he  returned  eagerly; 
"that  part's  simple  enough." 

"Then  it's  all  settled,"  cried  the  little 
lady  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction.  "You'll 
sleep  in  a  little  room  under  the  eaves  and 
very  close  to  the  branches  of  a  beautiful 
maple,  and  you'll  find  Tildy  a  gem  of  a 
cook.  If  you'll  go  to  the  kitchen  and  find 
her  she'll  take  you  around  the  garden — " 
Burke's  face  fell.  "Oh,"  he  faltered,  "I 
was  hoping  you  would  go  with  me." 

The  smile  slowly  faded  from  Miss  Jane 
Golden's  face,  and  Burke  watching  her 
intently  suddenly  understood.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  speechless,  dumb  with  awe 
in  the  presence  of  this  unexpected  revela- 
tion. Then  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the 
easy  chair.  "Please,  please  forgive  me," 
he  blurted  out,  "I'm  awfully  sorry." 

The  little  lady  smiled  again  with  her  old 
graciousness.  "It  happened  a  long  time 
ago,"  she  said.  "I  was  rehearsing;  I  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  play  my  first  star 
part.  I  will  save  you  the  details.  There 
was  a  dreadful  accident,  and  I  haven't 
walked  since,  at  least  my  feet  haven't 
Of  course  my  thoughts  stray  outside,  and 
dance  to  the  music  of  my  garden  orchestra. 
But  right  in  here,  you  see,  I  have  my  per- 
petual audience.  God  has  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  I  have  fulfilled  my  ambition. 
Now  do  you  understand,  boy?" 

Burke  took  one  of  Miss  Golden's  little 
hands  in  his.  "Yes,"  he  said  huskily, 
"now  I  understand." 


and  JM 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  4,  1914 


LOOK  FOR 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
SOON  TO  COME! 


The  Aviator  and  the  Farmer 

There  is  a  relation  between  the  two. 
This  relation  will  be  pictured  for  the 
readers  of  Fakm  and  Fireside  by 
Charles  Barnette  Wolf.  Those  who 
have  been  reading  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  a  number  of  years  will 
remember  the  all  too  infrequent  ap- 
pearances of  Mr.  Wolf's  stories.  He 
has  a  wonderful  way  of  telling  a  story, 
and  in  this  modern  tale  of  humor  and 
adventure  he  has  eclipsed  all  former 
efforts. 


The  200-Egg  Hen 

Much  has  been  said  about  her.  She 
is  now  a  common  hen — at  least  she  is 
common  enough  so  that  everyone 
knows  that  he  can  get  that  hen  if  he 
will  go  about  it.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Farm 
and  Fireside's  poultry  specialist,  has 
been  working  with  some  high-produc- 
ing strains  dui-ing  the  past  year.  He 
got  results.  Next  issue  he  will  tell  his 
story,  and  draw  from  his  experience 
some  conclusions  that  are  worth  not- 
ing. 

Southern  Farming 

There  are  many  lies  going  over  the 
country  _as  to  the  value  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  .Southern  States  for 
farming  purposes.  Concerning  any 
section  of  the  country  it  is  difficult  to 
get  accurate  information  unless  you 
live  there  a  while.  When  you  have 
lived  on  a  farm  for  a  number  of  years 
you  become  pretty  certain  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  you.  From  this 
certainty  H.  B.  Gurler.  the  well- 
known  dairyman,  will  tell  about  his 
farm  and  the  country  around  it.  Mr. 
Gurler  now  lives  in  Mississippi,  but 
he  has  had  years  of  experience  in 
Illinois. 


Can  You  Tell  a  Good  Hen  by  Her  Toenails? 

Maybe  not  But  the  toenails  are 
worth  looking  at  all  the  same.  A 
New  York  man  will  soon  tell  us  why  it 
doesn't  pay  to  trap-nest  hens,  and 
how  to  tell  a  good  hen  without  trap- 
nesting. 

The  Defeat  of  Snobbery 

The  triumph  of  kind  and  neighborly 
feeling  over  distrust  and  snobbishness 
is  the  theme  of  our  story,  "The  Barred 
Gate." 


Sunrise  Cooking 

To  cook  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
while  perhaps  the  family  still  sleeps, 
those  dainty  and  yet  nourishing  dishes 
which  will  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  good  nature  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren all  day,  is  a  triumph  of  good 
management.  Mrs.  Streeter  will  give 
some  recipes  which  can  be  prepared 
in  this  way,  and  which  will  enable  the 
housewife  to  keep  serene  and  compan- 
ionable when  the  mercury  does  its  best 
to  disturb  her  poise. 

How  to  Cheat  Time  of  His  Dividends 

This  is  an  article  for  every  woman 
who  wants  to  keep  the  charms  which 
were  hers  in  girlhood.  It  tells  her 
how  to  care  for  her  hair,  her  skin,  her 
teeth,  her  hands,  and  how  to  enjoy 
doing  so. 

The  Evangelicism  of  the  Ret.  Mr.  McKeen 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Com- 
munity Builder,  Mr.  McKeen  has  laid 
his  emphasis  upon  the  secular  and 
institutional  work  which  he  did  for 
his  parish.  In  the  three  concluding 
issues  he  will  talk  about  the  redemp- 
tion of  character  and  the  saving  of 
souls. 


News  for  the  Children 

Perhaps  most  children  think  that  cats 
have  always  eaten  mice.  Well,  here 
comes  someone  who  tells  a  different 
story.  It  is  about  a  cat  of  long  ago 
who  married  a  mouse  and — but  it  is 
too  long  to  tell  here. 

Garden  Truck, 

Most  of  us  have  been  enjoying  the 
bounties  of  the  garden  for  some  time. 
Most  of  us  are  definitely  interested  in 
the  garden.  We  are  still  working  in 
it  to  get  therefrom  all  that  the  soil 
will  yield.  We  have  cropped  and 
intercropped.  We  have  fertilized, 
perhaps.  And  in  most  of  the  things 
we  have  done  we  are  reasonably  sure 
that  we  are  right.  An  Ohio  man  re*- 
cently  told  us  how  he  successfully  set 
nut  his  tomato  plants.  The  issue  in 
which  this  story  was  told  reached  a 
reader  in  another  State  on  time.  He 
sat  right  down  and  wrote  us,  stating 
that  he  had  found  that  very  same 
method  unsuccessful  under  his  con- 
ditions. His  account  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


I HAVE  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Young  of 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  which  contains  so  much  good 
common  sense,  mixed  with  a  little  error,  that  I 
shall  give  it  to  the  readers  of  this  column.  It  is 
on  the  all-important  subject  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  farm  while  taking  a  living  off  it. 

I  want  to  write  about  the  harm  that  a  fertilizer 
can  do  to  the  farm.  This  may  seem  a  funny  state- 
ment to  you.  To  begin  with,  most  every  farmer 
knows  that  a  fertilizer  helps  his  ground  and  helps 
produce  his  crop,  and  that  to  my  notion  is  the  weak  spot  of  fertilizers  with 
a  good  many  farmers.  They  take  everything  off  the  ground,  putting  noth- 
ing on  but  fertilizer,  and  in  a  few  years  their  farms  begin  to  run  down. 
That's  because  of  too  much  dependence  on  fertilizer.  I've  seen  farmers, 
and  perhaps  you  have  too,  or  at  Jeast  heard  of  them,  who  time  and  time 
again  will  sow  a  field  of  clover  on  a  poor  piece  of  ground  with  the  firm 
intention  of  plowing  it  under.  They  get  a  pretty  good  set,  and  about  haying 
time  forget  all  about  plowing  it  under,  and  in  goes  the  mowing  machine  and 
off  goes  the  clover.  As  soon  as  it  comes  up  again  they  are  after  the  seed: 
and  if  anyone  reminds  them  about  plowing  it  under,  what's  the  answer? 
"Well,  I'll  fertilize  it  pretty  heavy  next  year  and  it  will  raise  a  fair  crop 
of  corn,"  or  whatever  they  are  going  to  raise  on  it.  If  the  farmer  had  no 
fertilizer  he'd  raise  just  as  good  and  perhaps  better  crops  without  it  than 
he  does  with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  would  take  better  care  of 
his  farm,  and  instead  of  depending  on  fertilizer  for  a  crop,  as  so  many  do. 
would  get  out  and  hustle  to  keep  his  farm  in  shape  to  grow  his  crops  with- 
out fertilizer.  One  great  trouble  with  the  small  farmer,  and  by  this 
class  I  mean  those  with  farms  of  from  50  to  300  acres,  is  that  the  majority 
of  them  do  not  stop  to  figure  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  things. 

Mr.  Young's  philosophy  is  based  on  experience.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
self-reliance.  It  would  place  every  farm  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  as  far  as 
fertility  is  concerned.  It  would  put  the  matter  of  keeping  the  farm  fertile 
from  generation  to  generation  up  to  the  man  who  does  the  farming.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  philosophy,  and  well  worth  the  study  of  all  of  us. 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  wasteful  policy  to  buy  fertility  which  can 
be  developed  on  the  farm.  Barnyard  manure  beats  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
for  it  contains  every  element  of  plant  food.  But  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Young's 
plan  and  see  whether  it  will  really  do  what  he  seems  to  think  it  will  do — keep 
up  the  richness  of  the  soil  forever.  His  criticism  of  the  man  who  sows  clover, 
meaning  to  plow  it  down,  and  then  takes  it  off  because  he  can  sell  the  hay 
or  the  seed,  is  just.  When  clover  or  other  legume  is  sown  to  be  plowed  down 
it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  with  all  of  us  to  plow  it  down.  It  belongs  to  the 
soil.  We  have  promised  it  to  the  soil  in  our  minds.  When  we  take  it  off  we 
compromise  with  the  principles  which  we  believed  in  when  we  sowed  it.  We 
weaken.  We  are  tempted.  We  fall  from  grace.  We  do  what  we  know  is 
wrong,  and  in  order  to  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  turn  back  in  memory  to 
the  good  resolution  we  had  when  we  sowed  it 

But  of  what  do  we  rob  the  soil  when  we  fail  to  plow  down 
We  Must  tne  legume?  Vegetable  matter  of  course — vegetable  matter 
Have  Humus    which  will  make  humus.    And  humus  is  the  first  big  step  in 

the  battle.  Lack  of  humus  makes  many  a  soil  poor,  which  is 
rich  in  plant  food.  Humus  holds  moisture,  and  keeps  the  earth  porous,  and 
warm  when  it  should  be  warm,  and  cool  when  it  should  be  cool  and  altogether 
kindly. 

And  besides  humus,  what  have  we  taken  off  in  the  Crop  we  promised  we 
would  plow  down?  Nitrogen.  Everything  else  in  the  green  manure  is  taken 
from  the  soil,  but  the  nitrates  are  taken  from  the  air  by  the  bacteria  on  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Therefore  we  might  have  plowed  down  nitrates  which 
would  cost  us  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  acre  if  we 
had  to  buy  them. 

By  defaulting  on  our  payments  due  the  soil,  therefore,  we  have  skinned 

the  farm  out  of  much  humus  and  much  precious  nitrogen.    We  can  keep  the 

soil  just  as  rich  as  it  ever  was  in  humus  and  nitrogen  by  plowing  down 

leguminous  crops.    It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  nitrates.    Got  out  of  the 

ail-  by  the  legume  roots,  nitrogen  is  the  cheapest  of  the  fertilizers — and  bought 

by  the  ton  it  is  the  dearest.  But  are  we  in  need  of  anything  else?  Yes:  we  lire 

taking  two  or  three  very  important  plant  foods  out  of  the  soil  all  the  time  in 

the  crops — potash,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.    Can  we  replace  them  in  the  soil 

by  plowing  down  crops?    No,  not  really.    Where  we  plow  down  deep-rooted 

crops  we  may  hoist  up  these  things  from  below  by  means  of  the  roots  and  get 

the  benefit  of  what  was  down  cellar  by  raising  it  to  the  ground  floor,  but  it  all 

comes  out  of  the  land. 

<i 

Mr.  Young's  plan,  therefore,  will  finally  break  down 
Ask  the  because  of  the  decreasing  store  of  potash,  phosphorus. 

Soil  Questions  al»d  sulphur.  His  plan  ought  to  be  followed,  but  it  will 
not  do  alone.  "We  ought  to  try  patches  of  crops  to  which 
we  apply  phosphorus,  potash,  and  sulphur,  alone  and  in  combination,  and  see 
whether  the  crops  are  benefited.  If  a  strip  is  helped  by  acid  phosphate,  the 
land  needs  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  or  both.  If  the  field  responds  to  land 
plaster  in  better  yield,  it  needs  sulphur.  If  it  laughs  with  a  better  harvest 
when  kainite  is  applied,  it  needs  potash.  Ask  the  soil  what  it  needs,  and 
supply  those  needs. 

And  all  the  time  look  out  for  sourness,  or  your  legumes  will  go  back  on 
you — use  lime  at  the  appearance  of  sorrel  or  wherever  the  clover  grows  better 
after  an  application  of  lime  than  where  it  is  not  used. 

Dependence  on  c&mmercial  fertilizers  to  take  the  place  of  good  farming  is 
quite  as  bad  a  practice  as  Mr.  Young  thinks.  It  is  ruinous.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  regions  have  been  actually  made  by  the  judicious  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Perhaps  the  golden  rule  of  fertilizers  is,  Do  unto  the  soil  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  if  they  were  working  it  for  you — and  then  apply  the  fertilizers 
it  needs,  after  testing  the  matter  out  by  asking  the  soil  what  it  wants. 

Let's  have  more  letters  like  Mr.  Young's — on  all  sorts  Of  subjects. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DRY  FARMING 


DRY  FARMING  has  had  so  much  boosting  by 
so  many  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  so  little 
has  been  written  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
practically,  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  masses  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  As  usual 
there  are  two  sides  to  it. 

The  advocates  of  dry  farming  are  too  often  inter- 
ested in  selling  lands,  colonizing  new  regions,  trans- 
porting settlers  and  their  goods  to  those  lands,  or 
otherwise  planning  to  reap  private  gain  from  the 
spread  o'f  the  doctrine  that  crops  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully with  less  than  half  the  rainfall  which  is 
common   to   the   States   of   the   Mississippi  Valley. 

One  reason  we  hear  so  little  of 
the  drawbacks  is  that  the  unfortu- 
nate ones  are  held  so  closely  to  the 
task  of  scratching  a  living  from 
their  newly  acquired  domain  that 
they  have  neither  time,  spirit,  nor 
ability  to  tell  the  unpleasant  de- 
tails. 

I  propose  to  speak  plainly  and 
without  prejudice  of  the  true  in- 
wardness of  dry  farming  as  it  is 
actually  followed  in  the  West.  I 
speak  f r#m  experience,  having  seen 
on  my  own  acres  and  elsewhere 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  propaganda.  1 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "dry"  farming.  As  crops 
do  not  grow  without  water  the 
name  is  a  misfortune.  It  should 
convey  more  clearly  the  idea  of 
'•moisture-conserving  farming." 

But  let  us  not  quarrel  with  the 
name'.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
crops  will  not  yield  profitable  re- 
turns without  moisture,  and  when 
the  land  really  does  get  dry,  as  it 
often  does  in  semi-arid  regions, 
then  do  the  crops  shrivel  and  die 
and  the  farmer  reaps  a  harvest  of 
barren  regrets  and  adds  to  his 
store  only  a  large  piece  of  painful 
experience  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  dry  farming  rests  upon 
the  careful  saving  in  the  soil  of  a  large  part  of  the 
rainfall  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  through 
evaporation. 

Capillary  attraction  should  be  well  understood  by 
the  dry  farmer.  The  common  illustration  is  a  lamp 
wick  which  draws  up  liquid  from  a  reservoir  below  in 
defiance  of  gravity. 

Rain  falling  on  the  land  is  absorbed  by  the  particles 
of  soil  until  they  become  saturated  or  completely 

soaked.  Sur- 
plus water 
runs  off  or 
leaches  down- 
ward through 
the  soil  and 
finds  an  out- 
1 e  t  through 
some  subter- 
ranean stream 
in  the  form 
ef  springs. 
This  usually 
occurs  where 
the  rainfall 
is  heavy. 

When  the 
rainfall  is 
scanty  it  is 
absorbed  by 
the  soil  and 
as  there  is  no 
surplus  and 
rarely  com- 
plete satura- 
t  i  o  n,  the 
moisture  is 
held  s  u  s- 

pended  by  the  top  soil.  Below  it  may  be  perfectly  dry. 
This  moisture  remains  there  only  so  long  as  the  supply 
is  maintained.  As  soon  as  it  stops  raining  and  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  then  it  begins 
to  evaporate.  If  evaporation  continues  unchecked  and 
no  further  supply  is  added,  the  land  becomes  abso- 
lutely dry  and  plants  will  no  longer  grow  there. 
All  of  us- in  the  humid  sections  know  that  a  water 


By  H.  A.  Bereman 

table  is  the  underground  level  or  top  of  the  area  of 
saturation.  It  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  bog  beneath  the 
ground,  and  a  well  sunk  into  it"  gathers  water  for 
pumping.  This  condition  of  saturation  or  level  of  per- 
petual wetness  exists  in  all  those  regions  where  the 
rainfall  is  above  thirty  inches  per  annum. 

In  the  semi-arid  lands,  where  the  annual  precipita- 
tion ranges  from  six  to  twenty  inches,  there  is  rarely 
any  water  table  or  underground  reservoir  of  moisture. 
Whatever  moisture  there  is  will  be  found  near  the 


The  common  farm  methods  resulted 
in  this  kind  of  corn 


Crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation  when  conditions  are  right 


surface  while  the  subsoil  is  often  as  dry  as  the  pro- 
verbial bone.    There  is  no  moisture  stored  there. 

To  properly  care  for  this  little  fund  of  soil  moisture 
and  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  is  the  business  of  the 
dry  farmer.  And  it  may  astonish  some  to  know  that 
with  an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  fourteen  inches 
large  yields  of  grain  have  been  grown  where  the 
farmer  knew  and  followed  the  requirements  of  the 
system. 

The  history  of  dry  farming  in  the  United  States  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  "Good  crops  have  been 
raised  by  dry-farm  methods  where  the  rainfall  is 
around  fifteen  inches  per  year,  but  good  crops  rarely 
are  raised  under  such  conditions." 

This  means  that  under  experimental  farming,  con- 
ducted with  ample  capital,  or  having  outside  sources 
of  income,  or  having  funds  in  the  bank  to  tide  them 
over  the  bad  years,  men  have  succeeded  in  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  theory.  It  further  means  that  the 
average,  nay,  the  great  majority  of  homesteaders  in 
the  semi-arid  West  do  not  often  reap  profitable  har- 
vests. 

Their  disasters  are  accounted  for  by  the  failure  to 
understand  the  rules  of  the  game,  or  by  the  refusal  to 
observe  every  one  of  these  rules,  by  taking  long 
chances  or  through  indolence  or  shiftlessness. 

With  several  years  of  unusual  rainfall,  settlers  are 
encouraged  in  the  belief  (disproved  by  the  records  of 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau)  that  the  "climate  is  chang- 
ing." They  reap  fair  harvests  in  proportion  to  their 
industry  and  wisdom,  immigration  increases,  new 
homesteads  are  taken  up,  and  the  outlook  is  promising. 
Then  do  the  lean  years  make  famine  in  the  land  and 
there  is  no  Joseph  to  save  the  people.  Crops  fail, 
stock  starves  or  is  sold  for  lack  of  sustenance,  savings 
funds  run  low,  homesteads  are  abandoned. 

Even  these  sad  facts  do  not  imperil  the  fundamental, 
value  of  dry  farming,  for  I  have  seen  good  crops  grown 
in  dry  years  without  irrigation.  They  are  grown  by 
observing  strictly  all  of  the  commandments  of  the  dry- 
farming  decalogue. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows : 

The  land  must  be  plowed  deep — the  deeper  the  bet- 
ter. It  must  be  thoroughly  worked  over  and  reduced 
to  a  fine  state  of  tilth.  This  increases  the  depth  of 
the  moisture  reservoir,  permits  rainfall  to  percolate 


through  it,  and  affords  a  good  seed  bed  for  the  roots 
of  plants  without  which  the  plants  cannot  do  well. 

The  soil  must  be  made  as  rich  as  possible  by  adding 
stable  and  other  fertilizers.  This  enables  plants  to 
mature  quickly,  which  is  more  necessary  in  regions  of 
scanty  rainfall  and  short  growing  seasons. 

The  soil  must  have  great  stores  of  humus.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  needful  items  neglected  by  the  would- 
be  dry  farmer.  Humus,  lots  of  it,  makes  the  soil 
spongy,  porous,  and  absorbent.  It  takes  in  moisture 
more  readily  and  holds  it  better  than  hard,  packed 
soil.  Humus  could  easily  be  supplied  to  Western  soils 
by  applying  stable  manure  and  decayed  straw.  The 
straw  should  first  be  composted  or 
left  in  flat-topped  piles  to  rot. 
Then  it  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil  with  caution.  This  takes 
time  and  labor  and  the  average 
Western  farmer  will  not  do  it.  *He 
prefers  to  burn  the  straw. 

Seed  must  be  selected  for  its 
ability  to  withstand  drought  and 
to  mature  a  crop  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  moisture.  Du- 
rum wheat  is  one  of  the  best 
drought  resisters. 

Seed  should  be  put  into  the 
ground  with  special  reference  to 
its  quick  germination.  Corn  must 
be  listed,  and  small  grain  .drilled 
deep  with  press  wheels  following 
to  pack  it  down  where  it  will'  get 
moisture  and  secure  a  deep  root 
bed. 

Packing  the  subsurface  at  once 
after  plowing  so  as  to  create  capil- 
lary connection  with  the  subsoil  is 
uecessary.  Otherwise  the  loose  clods 
of  the  plowed  ground  cannot  util- 
ize whatever  moisture  sinks  into 
the  subsoil.  Implements  are  made 
for  this  special  purpose  which  also 
leave  the  surface  in  fine  tilth. 

Level  cultivation  to  lessen  the 
area  of  the  surface  is  always  one 
of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  dry 
farmer's  faith.    He  dare  not  ridge  up  his  corn  or  other 
rowed  crops,  nor  leave  the  surface  of  the  land  at  any 
time  during  the  warm  season  rough  and  exposed. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  and  best-observed  item  con- 
nected with  modern  dry-farm  methods  is  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  the  earth  mulch.  This  means 
harrowing,  loosening,  and  pulverizing  the  top  soil  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  three  inches.  The  effect  of  this 
blanket  of  dust  is  to  check  rapid  evaporation. 

Most  crop  failures  occur  because  dry  farmers  will 
not  observe 
the  safe  rule 
of  summer- 
fallow- 
ing. Fallow- 
i  n  g  land 
means  that 
after  every 
shower,  from 
the  time  the 
land.is  plowed 
until  the 
plants  are 
too  high  the 
following  year 
to  permit  the 
harrow,  the 
mulch  is 
maintained. 

The  whole 
subject  may 
be  summed 
up  thus :  Dry- 
f  arm  meth- 
ods enable  a 
man  to  grow 
p  r  o  f  i  t- 
able  crops 

under  favoring  circumstances  of  Weather  or  by  the 
application  of  much  labor  and  skill. 

In  all  cases  dry  farming  means  large  areas;  homes 
far  apart ;  great  labor  and  patience ;  limited  varieties 
of  crops ;  farming  in  treeless  regions  where  the  general 
aspect  of  nature  lacks  those  beauties  and  allurement-, 
found  in  places  where  all  the  elements  of  a  settled 
community  make  for  the  best  rural  life. 


Real  "dry-farming"  methods  resulted 
in  a  good  stand 
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Vegetable  and  Fruit  Storehouse 

This  One  is  Designed  Especially  for  Potatoes,  hut  Could  be  Used  for  Other  Farm  Products 

By  E.  A.  Rogers 


THERE  is  no  better  investment  lor  a  potato 
farmer  than  a  potato  storehouse.  No  one  should 
plant  potatoes  when  they  are  hard  and  cold, 
yet  the  more  dormant  potatoes  can  be  kept  up 
to  a  short  time  before  they  are  needed  for  planting  the 
better.  Thus  a  good  potato  cellar  with  a  good  build- 
ing over  it  in  which  to  warm  and  green  up  potatoes 
that  are  to  be  planted  early,  and  as  a  toolhouse  the 
balance  of  the  year,  is  a  paying  investment.  Potatoes 
should  always  be  brought  into  the  light  and  sun  for 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  planting.  For  very  early 
planting  it  won't  do  to  spread  them  out  of  doors  on 
account  of  freezing,  and  the  up-stairs  portion  of  a 
potato  house  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
be  made  with  plenty  of  window  space  especially  on  the 
east,  south,  and  southwest  to  distribute  sun  and 
warmth  over  the  potatoes.  This  up-stairs  space  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  building.  Prom  my 
observations  in  those  sections  where  potatoes  are 
planted  early  but  few  understand  the  value  of  warm- 
ing and  greening  their  seed  before  cutting  and  plant- 
ing. Let  one  take  two  barrels  of  seed  out  of  a  cool 
cellar  and  plant  one  of  them  on  March  20th.  Spread 
the  other  out  in  a  warm  place  where  the  sun  will 
shine  upon  them,  and  cut  and  plant  on  April  1st.  He 
will  find  that  the  last  planted  will  be  the  first  ready  to 
dig.  Potatoes  will  come  forward  faster  for  the  first 
ten  days  after  being  brought  out  of  a  cool  cellar  into 
the  light  and  warmth  than  they  will  in  the  soil. 
Therefore  if  one  has  a  place  where  this  can  be  done 
without  any  danger  of  freezing  he  will  make  doubly 
sure  of  having  his  crop  early.  There  is  much  less 
danger  of  having  missed  hills  when  the  seed  tubers 
have  been  properly  warmed  and  greened  up. 

For  the  average  man  a  building  with  a  storage  cel- 
lar is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  made  frost-proof  without 
artificial  heat.  My  own  is  eleven  years  old,  and  has 
withstood  twenty-one  days  in  succession  when  "the 
glass"  went  from  zero  to  twenty  below.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  from  frost  and  have  no 
means  of  heating.  This  saves  on  insurance.  The 
Maine  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company  won't  in- 
sure potato  houses  where  artificial  heat  is  neces- 
sary,  but  were  glad  to  insure  mine. 

Build  this  kind  of  storehouse  on  a  knoll  or  side 
hill  if  possible,  as  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  grading. 
For  the  grower  who  needs  storage  for  four  or  five 
thousand  bushels  a  building  30  feet  by  52  feet  4 
inches  will  do  nicely.  This  will  give  a  cellar  27 
feet  8  inches  by  50  feet,  with  14-inch  walls. 

Select  the  Site  to  Save  Labor 

On  the  site  selected,  after  consideration  of  the 
nearness  to  potato  fields  and  to  the  main  road,  and 
other  matters  of  convenience  and  economy,  the 
building  should  be  so  placed  that  teams  may  be 
easily  driven  into  it  over  the  cellar,  and  on  one  side 
where  the  ground  slants  off  to  the  cellar  bottom 
level,  so  teams  can  be  backed  up  close  to  or  even 
into  the  cellar  itself.  The  ideal  site  is  ground 
where  the  grade  is  such  that  the  main  floor  will 
be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  grade  of  the  hillside 
and  the  other  end  low  enough  so  that  the  box  of 
the  ordinary  farm  wagon  is  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar.  This  makes  it  easy  to  wheel 
the  sacks  onto  the  wagon  with  a  truck  and  saves 
lifting,  which  is  quite  an  item.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cellar  should  be  underground,  except  of  course 
the  side  or  end  from  which  the  tubers  are  to  be  taken 
out.  There  is  nothing  better  than  concrete  for  the 
walls,  and  for  a  cellar  ten  feet  deep  they  should  be 
at  least  20  inches  thick  on  the  bottom,  tapering  to 
14  inches  at  the  top.  This  may  seem  unnecessary 
to  some,  but  a  cellar  under  a  fireless  building,  that 
will  be  frost-proof  in  steady  zero  weather,  must  be 
well  built :  and  a  14-inch  wall  to  receive  the  sills  is 
none  too  wide  to  get  two  dead-air  spaces.  The  sills 
should  be  about  4  by  6  inches,  well  bedded  in  the 
concrete,  and  the  floor  timbers  should  be  heavy* 
enough  to  hold  up  without  springing  any  amount  of  i*' 
fertilizer  or  other  heavy  material  stored.  In  my  q' 
own  case,  having  plenty  of  lumber  on  the  farm,^ 
these  timbers  were  sided  down  to  6  inches,  leaving 
them  the  whole  bigness  at  the  other  end,  some  of 
them  being  10  to  12  niches  wide  at  the  butt.  The 
bark  should  be  removed  on  account  of  worms.  Such 
timbers  two  feet  apart  to  centers  will  have  only  15  cA 
to  17  inches  between  them,  and  will  be  strong  tP 
enough  to  hold  up  any  load  that  may  be  put  in. 

I  prefer  the  building  to  set  end  into  the  hill,  as 
this  allows  grading  up  to  both  sides  and  only  leaves 
a  part  of  the  cellar  entrance  end  exposed  to  the 
weather.  This  end  should  have  at  least  two  large 
windows  for  light  when  sorting  with  the  doors  shut 
in  cold  weather.  The  windows  should  have  shut- 
ters to  keep  out  the  light  ordinarily.  As  potatoes 
are  put  into  the  cellar  bins  by  dumping  through  the 
floor,  it  saves  much  labor  to  have  the  building  over 
the  cellar  so  made  that  a  team  can  be  driven  right 
into  and  through  it.  An  entrance  should  be  in  the 
end,  and  an  exit  to  drive  out  through  the  side  as 
near  the  other  end  as  possible.  This  will  bring  the 
weight  of  the  team  and  load  over  the  heavy  sills. 

There  should  be  two  8x8  sills  running  lengthwise 
of  the  building,  and  for  a  house  30  feet  wide  they 
should  be  about  seven  feet  apart.  The  line  of  posts 
under  them  will  prevent  vibration  to  loosen  the  mortar 
around  the  floor  timbers  on  the  side  walls.  These 
timbers  lie  on  top  of  the  sills,  and  the  8x8  sills  that 
run  lengthwise  should  be  let  down  into  the  concrete 
four  inches  inside  the  4x6  end  sills,  which  should  be 
halved  out  and  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  8x8  should 
match  into  them  to  prevent  spreading. 

One  important  matter  is  to  see  that  the  dead-air 
spaces  are  made  air-tight.  No  one  should  trust  this 
part  of  the  work  to  any  but  an  experienced  man.  I 
looked  after  this  work  myself.    First  I  laid  a  course 
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-l'.|.  subject  of  potatoes.   But  he  does  more  than  lecture  and 
write:  he  raises  potatoes.     And  then  he  stores  them  in  just 
such  a  house  as  is  here  described 


of  brick  on  the  sill  edgewise,  fitting  carefully  around 
the  floor  timbers,  using  plenty  of  good  soft  mortar, 
and  laying  the  first  floor  board  down  while  the  mortar 
was  soft.  This  makes  one  dead-air  space  between  the 
outside  boarding  and  this  course  of  brick.  There  is  a 
space  of  eight  inches  between  the  inside  edge  of  the 
sill  and  the  edge  of  the  wall.  By  putting  the  brick 
edgewise  two  more  courses  can  be  laid,  making  two 
more  dead-air  spaces  between  the  sill  itself  and  the 
inside  of  the  cellar.  I  consider  this  to  be  important, 
as  the  concrete  might  shrink  away  from  the  sill  and 
some  air  flow  in  between  the  sill  and  concrete ;  but 
with  the  two  dead-air  spaces  there  is  little  danger  of 
frost  showing.   I  have  never  had  a  potato  frosted. 

The  Interior  Construction  is  Important 

After  the  concrete  has  hardened  and  before  the  soil 
is  graded  in.  the  concrete  walls  should  have  a  coat  of 
cement  and  sand,  half  and  half,  to  make  it  water- 
tight; and  if  tiling  has  been  laid  under  the  walls  no 
water  can  get  in  unless  the  tiles  get  choked. 

The  soil  should  be  graded  up  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  very  top  of  the  concrete  walls  if  potatoes 
lie  against  the  wall.  For  several  years  I  had  boards 
between  the  potatoes  and  the  wall  near  the  top  for 
fear  the  frost  might  come  through,  but  found  them 
unnecessary.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
were  the  soil  outside  to  become  wet  and  frozen  the 
potatoes  might  get  wet  and  freeze. 

I  believe  the  careful  grower  will  soon  make  it  a 
practice  to  thoroughly  disinfect  his  cellar  every  season 
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before  harvesting  his  crop,  and  for  this  reason  strive 
to  do  away  with  all  woodwork  construction  possible. 

For  a  floor  good  square-edged  boards  planed  to  a 
uniform  thickness  (1%  inches)  are  good  enough.  A 
double  floor  with  heavy  paper  between  is  warm  and 
strong  enough  with  the  construction  I  have  described. 

Above  the  sills  the  building  should  be  high  enough 
so  that  the  driver  will  have  head  room  when  driving 
in.  My  own  is  10  feet  from  sill  to  plate.  Another  floor 
is  put  in  overhead  at  the  plate  and  hung  in  the  center 
from  the  rafters.  This  is  used  for  garden  tools,  sleds, 
and  implements,  and  is  a  fine  place  for  curing  seeds. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  a  working  alley  extending 
the  length  of  the  cellar  for  sorting  and  bagging.  This 
is  the  reason  for  two  8x8  sills,  7  feet  8  inches  apart 
instead  of  dividing  the  space  evenly.  Underneath 
these,  concrete  posts  should  be  set  just  10  feet  apart 
to  centers,  and  10  feet  from  the  end  wall*  to  the  center 
of  the  first  post,  with  half  posts  under  the  center  sills, 
and  half  posts  on  the  side  walls.  These  can  be  made 
a  part  of  the  walls  and  should  project  into  the  cellar 
about  five  inches  to  provide  an  easy  way  of  making 
bins  if  several  varieties  of  potatoes  are  put  in,  or  to 
keep  separate  the  potatoes  of  the  same  variety  from 
different  fields.  By  this  plan  it  will  be  just  the  same 
distance  from  the  side  walls  to  each  post  and  from 
post  to  post  along  the  alleyway. 

The  bin  sides,  which  should  be  of  good  2-inch  plank, 
can  be  all  cut  just  10  feet  long  and  fit  any  bin  in  any 
part  of  the  cellar.  As  there  will  be  no  nailing,  these 
will  last  for  years  if  stored  up-stairs  where  they  will 
keep  dry  when  not  in  use.  As  to  the  fastening  of  these 
bin  planks,  when  the  concrete  posts  are  made  there 
should  be  inserted  through  them  pieces  of  iron  gas 
pipe  of  %-inch  inside  measure.  They  should  be  exactly 
the  same  distance  apart  in  each  post  and  be  exactly 
parallel.  There  should  be  three  of  these  passing 
through  each  post.  We  now  need  rods  of  %-inch  iron 
which  will  pass  easily  through  this  gas  pipe  and 
should  project  about  four  inches  on  one  side  of  the 
post.  These  irons  should  have  a  keyhole  as  close  to 
each  end  as  it  can  be  made  and  hold,  and  a  common 
40-penny  wire  nail  will  answer  very  well  for  a  key, 
and  it  is  always  handy.  These  irons  run  through  the 
gas  pipe  and  the  nail  is  inserted  through  the  end 
as  a  key :  the  other  end  should  extend  out  from  post 
about  314  inches  to  the  keyhole. 

An  inch  board  4  inches  wide,  with  holes  in  it  to 
fit  these  rods,  is  slipped  on  the  irons,  and  a  nail  for 
a  key  is  used  to  hold  the  board  from  coming  off 
and  the  bin  planks  are  placed  between  the  board 
and  the  post.  As  all  the  planks  are  exactly  the 
same  length  there  is  no  getting  them  mixed.  I  have 
seen  these  iron  rods  embedded  in  the  posts.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  these  irons  stick  out  some 
four  inches  when  the  bin  planks  are  not  in  use, 
while  with  the  above  method  you  simply  withdraw 
the  rod  and  there  are  no  projections  to  run  against. 

As  it  is  handier  to  shovel  potatoes  from  the  bot- 
tom than  to  take  them  from  the  top,  means  for 
taking  the  bottom  plank  off  should  be  provided; 
hence  there  should  be  one  rod  not  over  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  iron  rods  through 
this  bottom  plank  should  be  keyed  outside  the 
plank.  Short  pieces  of  boards  may  be  used  to  keep 
the  bottom  plank  in  position. 

The  advisability  of  cementing  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  is  an  open  question.  If  the  floor  soil  is  apt  to 
get  muddy  I  should  say,  yes.  But  if  it  is  gravel  and 
reasonably  dry,  the  potatoes  will  keep  with  less 
shrinkage  on  the  soil  itself.  The  cellar  will  be 
drier  if  cemented,  and  the  drier  the  cellar  is  the 
more  the  potatoes  will  shrink  in  weight  A  damp 
cellar  will  keep  them  hard  and  firm  longer  than  a 
dry  one. 

Suggestions  on  Filling  the  Storehouse 

The  ceiling  underneath  the  floor  timbers  should 
be  of  reinforced  concrete.  This  need  be  only  thick 
enough  to  keep  all  moisture  from  the  sills  and 
timbers.  Heavy  hog-wire  fencing  will  do  for  the 
reinforcing,  and  can  be  fastened  on  the  under  side 
of  the  timbers  before  the  framework  is  put  up  to 
hold  the  cement.  As  this  cement  is  only  to  protect 
the  timbers  from  moisture  and  to  form  a  dead-air 
space,  no  strain  will  come  upon  it.  The  8x8  sills 
should  also  be  plastered  with  the  cement  In  order 
to  have  the  cement  stay  on  these  sills,  laths  will 
have  to  be  nailed  on  them  with  the  inside  corners 
beveled  off,  or,  better  still,  use  metallic  lath. 

The  hatches  should  be  over  the  center  of  the  bins 
and  about  6  feet  apart  to  centers,  and  about  20 
inches  square.  The  hatches  should  fit  closely,  but 
I  have  never  found  any  need  of  dead-air  spaces 
between  them  and  the  cellar,  but  the  concrete 
should  cover  all  the  framework  of  the  hatches  to 
prevent  decay. 

The  height  of  the  cellar  can  vary  from  7  to  10 
feet,  or  even  deeper.  My  own  is  10  feet,  and  per- 
sonally I  would  not  have  it  less.  When  filling  com- 
mences care  must  be  taken  not  to  drop  the  tubers 
too  far.  One  can  have  a  funnel  made  of  heavy 
burlap  that  will  fit  the  hatch,  and  a  few  bushels 
lowered  down  into  this  will  so  fill  it  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  braising,  and  with  little  work  the 
potatoes  can  be  made  to  spread  out  from  the  bot- 
tom. Beginning  to  fill  at  one  end  of  the  bin,  when 
the  potatoes  reach  the  hatch  it  will  be  safe  to  dump 
through  the  next  hatch,  dumping  toward  the  pile 
already  in  the  bin,  and  the  distance  for  them  to 
drop  will  not  be  more  than  three  to  four  feet  and 
no  bruising  will  take  place. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  ventilators  running 
from  the  cellar  through  the  roof,  provided  with 
dampers  so  that  they  can  be  entirely  shut  in  windy 
or  very  cold  weather.  These  will  carry  off  any  excess 
of  moisture,  but  their  main  use  is  to  regulate  the 
temperature  and  keep  it  around  34  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  other  type  of  storehouse  is  designed  to  keep  all 
the  tubers  above  ground  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor 
of  a  freight  car,  and  is  usually  built  along  railroad 
sidings.  These  are  made  with  double  walls,  with  the 
outer  space  opening  into  the  basement  where  fire 
enough  is  kept  burning  to  keep  the  air  in  this  outer 
wall  space  above  the  freezing  point  A  storehouse  of 
this  type  needs  daily  care  which  is  not  necessary  with 
the  other  type.  The  writer  sometimes  does  not  visit 
his  for  weeks  at  a  time,  even  in  zero  weather.  Fire 
heat  makes  the  potatoes  spongy  and  soft. 
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Selecting  Good  Milch  Cows 

Some  Pointers  That  Will  Make  the  Farm  Live  Stock  More  Interesting  to  the  Boys 


I WONDER  if  you  boys  have  thought  that  the  size 
of  the  udder  is  the  only  indication  of  a  good  inilch 
cow.  There  are  several  other  points  to  be  taken 
into  account,  boys,  and  it  is  those  which  I  wish 
to  show  you  to-day.  On  this  page  are  three  photo- 
graphs that  will  serve  us.  I  wish  I  could  be  on  your 
own  farms  with  you  and  point  out  the  different  things 
on  a  real  live  cow,  but  with  these  good  pictures  you 
should  be  able  to  find  the  parts  on  one  pf  your  cows 
all  by  yourself  if  you  don't  already  know  them. 
Before  a  cow  can  make  much  milk  she  must  have  a 


large  place  in  which  to  digest  her  food.  She  wouldn't 
make  a  lot  of  milk  if  she  had  room  to  digest  only  a 
little  food,  could  she?  Of  course  you  know  that  the 
food  is  digested  in  the  cow's  stomach  and  intestines,  or 
rather  in  her  four  stomachs.  She  has  one  stomach, 
you  know,  that  holds  the  food  she  eats  until  she  has 
time  to  chew  it  more.  You  have  seen  her  chewing  her 
cud  of  course.  She  was  more  thoroughly  masticating 
food  that  she  had  eaten  some  time  before,  and  which 
had  lain  in  her  first  stomach. 

After  she  chews  it  a  second  time  it  goes  to  the  sec- 
ond stomach,  where  it  is  partly  digested.  Then  it  goes 
to  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  finally  into  the 
intestines  where  digestion  is  completed. 

All  of  these  digestive  organs  are  located  in 
the  part  of  the  cow's  body  we  call  the  "barrel." 
You  will  see  it  marked  on  two  of  the  pictures. 
This  barrel  must  be  large — she  must  bulge  out. 
That  is,  a  cow  that  is  large  in  the  barrel  is 
probably  a  good  milker,  while  the  one  with  a 
small  barrel  is  practically  always  a  poor  milker. 

The  vital  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  are 
located  between  the  cow's  front  legs  and  just 
back  of  them.  There,  must  be  plenty  of  room  for 
these  organs  too.  Examine  the  lines  marked, 
"heart  girth."  These  mark  the  place  where  you 
must  measure  to  determine  the  amount  of  space 
allowed  for  the  vital  organs.  If  this  girth  is 
large,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  cow  has  a 
strong  constitution  and  will  be  a  good  milker 
all  her  life.  If  this  band  is  narrow  and  re- 
stricted it  is  likely  that  the  cow  will  be  a  poor 
milker  and  her  period  of  usefulness  will  not 
last  as  long.  She  will  probably  be  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  too,  because  of  weaker  vitality. 

The  rump  should  be  long  and  wide.  See  the  part 
marked  "rump,"  and  examine  this  part  of  your  cows 
to  see  if  they  have  long  and  wide  rumps.  Usually  the 
cow  with  a  long  rump  also  has  a  long  udder. 

Stand  at  the  side  of  a  cow  and  see  if  you  can  see  two 
triangles.    One  should  be  like  the  one  drawn  in  solid 
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lines  on  the  photo  to  the  right,  and  have  its  wide  end 
at  the  rea'r  of  the  cow.  The  other  should  be  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  with  the  corresponding  end  indi- 
cating the  length  of  the  rump. 

Now  stand  behind  the  cow  and  see  if  you  can  see  a 
triangle  lying  flat  on  her  back.  The  wide  end  will  be 
the  width  between  her  hip  bones,  and  the  narrow  end 
will  be  at  her  neck. 

If  you  stand  in  front  of  her  you  should  see  another 
triangle.  Its  broad  end  is  her  chest,  and  its  narrow 
end  the  point  at  her  neck  just  in  front  of  the  withers. 
The  withers  and  the  neck  of  a  dairy  cow  should  be 
thin.  If  they  are  not  you  will  not  see  a  triangle  in 
front,  and  you  won't  see  any  on  top. 

Now  I  wonder  if  you  know  why  I  have  told  you  to 
look  for  these  triangles.  If  you  find  a  cow  with  a 
distinct  triangle  on  the  side  you  will  see  that  this  is 
made  by  her  large  barrel  and  large  udder. 

The  triangle  shown  by  the  dotted  line  is  there 
because  she  has  a  long  rump,  which  is  desirable;  and 
also  because  she  has  a  thin  leg  without  any  extra  meat 
on  it.  Dairy  cows  should  put  all  of  their  strength  into 
producing  milk,  and  not  use  it  for  making  meat. 

The  triangle  on  top  indicates  a  wide  rump  and,  thin 
withers  and  neck.  If  there  were  meat  on  the  withers 
and  neck  the  cow  would  be  using  part  of  her  food  for 
making  it,  and  so  would  produce  less  milk. 

A  cow  with  a  bright  eye  is  to  be  preferred  to  one 
with  a  dull  appearance.  She  will  tend  to  business 
more  than  the  other.  Also  the  one  with  large  nostrils 
is  to  be  preferred  because  the  large  nostrils  indicate 
that  she  will  always  have  a  good  supply  of  air  to 
operate  her  lungs,  and  so  her  other  bodily  functions 
will  be  performed  promptly  and  regularly.  A  good 
cow  will  have  short  legs,  and  they  will  be  smooth  and 
without  extra  meat. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  large  veins  that  run  from 
the  udder  forward  on  the  cow's  belly?  These  are 
called  the  "milk  veins,"  or  "mammary  veins."  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  called  milk  veins  they  do  not 
carry  milk.  They  carry  blood  away  from  the  udder. 
If  these  veins  are  large  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  blood  going  through  the  cow's  udder. 


The  blood  takes  the  milk  to  the  udder,  so  we  naturally 
conclude  that  the  cow  with  large  milk  veins  is  a  heavy 
milker. 

Go  out  to  the  yard  and  find  a  cow  with  large  milk 
veins.  Quietly  approach  her  and  run  your  hand  along 
the  milk  veins  beginning  at  the  udder  until  you  come 


to  a  place  wkeU-e  the  veins  enter  the  cow's  body  again. 
You  will  feel  a  hole  there,  perhaps  large  enough  to  put 
your  thumb  into.  Then  feel  along  a  little  further  and 
you  may  find  another  hole.  These  holes  are  called 
"milk  wells."  A  cow  with  two  or  three  large  milk 
wells  is  usually  found  to  be  a  good  milker.  The 
numerous  large  wells  make  it  possible  for  more  blood 
to  go  through  the  udder. 

If  you  have  ever  milked  a  cow  you  can  tell  me  at 
once  why  a  cow's  teats  should  be  large.  A  cow  with 
small  teats  is  hard  to  milk,  isn't  she?   In  selecting  the 
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most  useful  milker,  then,  the  size  of  teats  must  be 
regarded  as  pretty  important. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  your  father  say  that  the 
bull  is  half  of  the  herd.  You  know  that  you  have 
some  resemblance  to  your  father.  Perhaps  someone 
has  said,  "That  boy  is  the  very  picture  of  his  father." 
If  you  observe  carefully  you  will  see  that  some  of  the 
calves  on  your  farm  have  a  close  resemblance  to  their 
fathers  too.  For  that  reason  we  must  look  for  the 
good  points  in  the  bull  as  well  as  in  the  cow  herself  in 
making  up  a  good  herd  of  milkers. 

Study  the  picture  of  the  bull  on  this  page  carefully 
and  note  particular^  the  parts  marked.  This  is 
not  the  best  kind  of  bull.  He  is  pure-bred,  but 
he  doesn't  have  the  wedge  shape  that  we  want 
his  calves  to  have.  Neither  does  he  have  a  long 
rump,  and  that  indicates  that  his  calves  are 
likely  to  have  short  rumps  and  small  udders 
because  the  size  of  the  udder  is  usually  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  rump. 

This  bull  does  have  a  strong  heart  girth,  how- 
ever. He  has  plenty  of  room  for  heart  and  lungs. 
He  also  has  a  masculine  neck,  which  is  desirable. 
I  don't  suppose  I  need  to  tell  you  what  a  mascu- 
line neck  is.  You  have  observed  bulls  enough  to 
know  that  a  good  bull  always  has  a  thick  neck 
and  a  face  with  a  fearless  expression. 

The  same  as  in  the  cow,  the  best  bull  has  a 
bright  eye  and  large  nostrils. 

I  hope  you  will  all  put  this'  lesson  to  use  right 
away.  Get  some  of  the  neighbor  boys  and  go 
into  the  yard  with  this  paper  and  learn  the  les- 
sons together  by  finding  the  parts  mentioned  and 
comparing  the  development  of  the  different  parts 
on  the  different  cows.  See  if  you  can  pick  out 
the  best  milker,  then  ask  your  father  to  tell  you  which 
one  is  the  best  milker.  He  will  know  from  the  milk 
record,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  final  test. 

Remember  too,  that  heredity  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
value  of  cows.  For  that  reason  breed  the  best  cows 
with  the  very  best  bull  obtainable,  of  the  same  breed. 


A  City  Man's  Experiences  as  a  Dakota  Homesteader 


RAISED  in  a  city,  I  knew  very  little  about  farm- 
ing, although  my  two  brothers  and  I  always  had 
ja  garden  which  supplied  our  home  with  vege- 
tables. My  parents  were  both  raised  on  a  farm,  so 
it  was  but  natural  that  one  of  their  children  should 
take  to  farming.  I  have  long  taken  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 

I  worked  in  a  machine  shop  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  was  a  pretty  rough  life,  and  it  was  hard  to 
break  away  from  "the  gang."  I  generally  drew  a 
check  for  $30  every  two  weeks,  but  where  it  went  I 
never  could  tell.  I  became  dissatisfied,  and  thus  when 
one  day  a  friend  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Dakota  harvest 
with  him  I  said,  "It's  a  go." 

"I  have  never  driven  or  harnessed  a  team  but  once 
before  in  my  life,"  I  told  the  man  I  hired  out  to,  and 
he  says,  "I  guess  you  will  do." 

I  went  to  work  and  got  along  fine.  After  the  har- 
vest was  over  I  started  for  home  with  $75,  but  was 
relieved  of  it  in  a  hotel,  so  I  had  a  hard  time  getting 
home.  This  was  my  first  and  only  experience  in  being 
a  hobo.  I  had  to  "beat  it"  back.  In  the  spring  I  went 
back  to  North  Dakota  and  worked  eight  months  for 
$30  a  month,  getting  home  with  $80  or  $90.  I  resolved 
to  learn  farming,  so  I  went  back  to  the  same  place 
and  hired  for  eight  months  for  $240. 

We  Hauled  Our  Goods  110  Miles 

I  thought  it  was  time  now  to  start  in  on  my  own 
hook,  so  I  went  to  Parkston,  South  Dakota,  about  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  government  land  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  which  had  been  part  of  the  Sioux 
Reservation.  The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  was  then 
building  west  from  Chamberlain  to  Rapid  City.  My 
brother-in-law  and  I  went  and  selected  a  homestead, 
filing  about  140  miles  from  •Chamberlain.  We  had  only 
one  neighbor,  who  lived  two  miles  from  us.  We  bought 
a  big  team  that  weighed  3,250  pounds,  with  harness 
and  wagon,  .for  $190.  which  was  very  cheap.  We 
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moved  onto  our  claims  in  February.  It  was  a  nice 
winter.,  so  we  did  not  get  any  bad  storms  on  the  road. 

We  shipped  a  car  to  Presho  (they  had  built  the 
railroad  that  far  that  winter).  We  then  had  to  haul 
our  goods  110  miles  by  wagon.  We  hauled  our  lumber 
from  Rapid  City,  about  180  miles  round  trip,  and  our 
supplies  from  Presho.  We  built  small  shacks  12x14 
feet,  just  big  enough  for  kitchen,  bedroom,  dining- 
room,  and  parlor  combined.  Our  barn  covered  about 
two  or  three  thousand  acres,  with  blue  sky  for  a  roof. 

It  took  us  six  or  seven  days  to  make  the  round  trip 
to  Presho  if  it  was  nice  weather.  As  we  had  about 
30  or  40  miles  of  gumbo  soil  to  cross  over,  when  it 
rained  we  would  have  to  camp.  It  was  an  unwritten 
law  that  when  we  met  a  team  stuck  in  the  gumbo  we 
were  to  help  them  out.  I  helped  five  teams  out  one 
trip,  and  was  helped  several  times  myself. 

The  Time  We  Camped  in  the  Rain  on  Gumbo  Hill 

We  picked  up  a  little  work  wherever  we  could, 
freighting  foe  others,  and  so  on.  One  trip  I  was 
freighting  out  a  homesteader  and  his  supplies,  and  we 
got  caught  in  a  rain  two  miles  from  Murdo  and  had  to 
camp.  It  did  not  rain  long,  so  we  started  again  in  the 
morning  and  went  about  ten  miles  and  camped  for  the 
night.  We  had  a  good  lot  of  blankets,  but  no  tarpaulin 
or  canvas.  We  picked  up  wood  whenever  we  crossed 
a  creek  that  had  timber  so  we  had  firewood  to  cook 
our  meals.  The  third  day  out  of  Murdo  we  were  just 
climbing  a  hill  which  is  the  dividing  line  between 
Stanley  and  Lyman  counties,  and  were  also  on  the  last 
of  the  gumbo,  when  it  commenced  to  rain.  The  road 
got  so  slippery  the  horses  could  not  get  footing,  and 
we  could  not  even  pull  out  of  the  road;  so  we  had  to 
unhitch  right  there. 

We  turned  our  horses  loose  to  graze  and  cooked  our 


supper — and  still  it  rained.  We  had  to  make  our  beds 
under  the  wagon,  and  it  was  so  dark  we  could  not  see 
much.  We  had  just  got  nicely  settled  to  go  to  sleep 
when  we  found  we  had  made  our  bed  on  a  little  ditch 
and  there  was  a  stream  of  water  running  right  under 
us.  It  was  the  driest  place  at  that,  so  we  had  to  take 
it.  My  friend  was  not  much  used  to  this,  so  when  the 
water  raised  up  underneath  us  he  went  up  on  top  of 
the  wagon  and  got  a  dry  quilt  from  his  trunk,  put  up 
his  umbrella,  and  sat  down  on  his  trunk  for  the  night. 
I  knew  I  had  the  best  place,  so  I  stayed  right  in  bed. 
About  every  hour  he  would  yell  and  ask  if  I  was  still 
alive,  and  I  would  say,  "I  am  all  right,  let  me  sleep." 
Then  he  would  go  to  singing,  and  kept  that  up  all 
night. 

At  four  o'clock  the  storm  ceased,  so  I  got  up  and 
went  on  the  run  for  the  horses  that  had  drifted  away 
about  a  mile.  When  I  got  back  I  was  warm  and  dry 
and  feeling  fine.  My  friend  was  standing  shivering, 
so  I  built  a  good  fire  and  got  him  thawed  out.  We 
started  on  our  road  again  about  noon  with  one  wagou 
and  drove  about  five  miles.  We  then  came  back  and 
got  the  other  wagon  and  camped  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  we  pulled  home  without  further  trouble. 

I'm  Better  Off  Than  I  Was  in  Town 

Well,  this  was  only  one  of  the-  bad  trips  I  had 
freighting.  These  trips  killed  off  our  big  team  and  we 
had  to  buy  another.  I  have  had  hard  luck  the  same 
as  lots  of  others  have  had  starting  out.  But  this  is  a 
good  country  when  we  get  plenty  of  rain,  and  I  have 
fared  well. 

We  have  had  four  poor  years,  but  I  have  lost  only 
one  crop  entirely  in  the  seven  years  I  have  been  here. 
Last  summer  we  had  very  little  rain,  but  I  raised 
plenty  of  corn  fodder  and  some  very  good  corn,  many 
of  the  ears  being  nine  *and  ten  inches  long.  This 
is  now  principally  a  stock  country.  Cattle  can  feed 
out  all  winter  and  there  is  always  grass  for  them. 
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WE  ARE  always  glad  to  answer  questions. 
That  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  is  for.  If 
we  can't  answer  the  question  directly  we  will  see 
that  one  of  our  staff  experts  in  the  line  of  the 
question  gives  you  an  answer.  But  in  a  big  family 
such  as  Farm  and  Fireside  represents;  questions 
don't  always  go  one  way.  We  want  our  subscribers 
to  answer  our  questions  occasionally.  Those 
questions  appear  in  every  issue.  As  you  read  you 
will  see  them.    Let  us  hear  from  you  often. 


Herbert  Quick, 


Editor 
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The  Limit  in  Idiocy 

PRESIDENT  RUSSELL  of  the  Master  Butch- 
ers' Association  recently  advocated  a  law 
forcing  farmers  to  grow  live  stock  ! 

If  the  Master  Butchers  are  to  be  judged  by 
their  president  one  wonders  what  mental  quality 
it  takes  to  make  one  a  master  butcher.  And  if 
the  president  of  the  Master  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion possesses  the  sort  of  filling  for  his  skull 
which  must  encumber  the  brainpan  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, what  sort  of  ivory  must  compose  the  dome 
of  the  ordinary,  plain  master  butcher  who  is  not 
the  president  of  anything? 

Just  imagine  the  predicament  of  the  adminis- 
tration obliged  to  enforce  a  law  requiring  us  to 
raise  live  stock  whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not, 
and  regardless  of  the  profits!  Of  course  Mr. 
Russell  wants  live  stock  to  slaughter — and  be- 
yond that  his  statesman's  mind  has  not  groped. 
But  he  will  of  course  consent  to  a  clause  in  the 
bill  requiring  the  Master  Butchers'  Association 
to  furnish  help  to  milk  the  cows,  slop  the  hogs, 
harvest  the  crops,  and  build  and  fill  the  silos. 

Such  a  bill  will  also  provide  a  fixed  difference 
between  the  prices  for  meats  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Master  Butchers'  Association 
and  those  paid  to  the  farmers  for  the  stock.  Mr. 
Russell  will  scarcely  advocate  the  policy  of 
giving  all  the  profits  of  a  compulsory  business  to 
the  Master  Butchers  and  letting  the  stock  grow- 
ers shoulder  the  losses. 


Our  Intelligent  Senate 

EARLY  in  May  the  United  States  Senate 
voted  down  the  McCumber  bill  providing  for 
the  federal  inspection  of  grain.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May  Mr.  H.  B.  Gripper,  secretary  of  the 
Corn  Trade  Association  of  London,  England, 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  stating  that  in  future  his  association 
would  buy  no  American  corn  except  on  "official 
inspection  certificates  of  the  Government  as  to 
quality  and  moisture  content."  Our  intelligent 
United  States  Senators,  before  voting  down  the 
McCumber  bill,  accepted  the  statements  of  the 
grain  magnates  that  the  inspection  certificates 
of  the  present  inspection  boards  stand  higher 
than  any  government  inspection  certificates 
could  do. 

It  may  as  well  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
monopolist  is  a  very  unintelligent  man.  Our 
grain  monopoly  has  so  misbehaved  itself  as  to 
grain  inspection  that  the  market,  in  at  least 
one  great  foreign  city,  is  destroyed  until  we 
adopt  federal  inspection.  It  has  befooled  the 
United  States  Senate  into  a  position  of  dis- 
graceful inefficiency  because  the  Senate  believed 
its  misrepresentations.  And  it  has  in  some  man- 
ner seduced  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
a  compromise  on  the  Lever  bill  which  will  ulti- 
mately prove  one  of  those  halfway  measures 


which  is  worse  than  nothing,  yet  will  cost  the 
country  a  huge  sum  of  money. 

Farm  and  Fireside  joins  heartily  in  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gripper  to  Senator 
McCumber,  saying,  "My  committee  trust  that 
you  will  see  your  way  to  use  your  influence  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  by  your  Congress  providing 
for  only  government  official  inspectors,  which 
European  buyers  of  your  corn  consider  to  be 
absolutely  necessary." 

Ask  your  candidates  for  the  Senatorial  re- 
election how  they  voted  on  the  McCumber  bill. 


Stacking  the  Grain 

WE  USED  to  stack  the  grain  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  beehive  stack  with  its  sym- 
metrical bilge  like  a  great  ship's  side,  or  the  long 
rick  preferred  by  some  farmers,  all  arranged  in 
"settings"  for  the  thresher  which  took  its  time 
and  came  at  almost  any  fall  or  winter  date,  were 
familiar  features  of  the  grain  farm. 

Now,  however,  there  are  many  farms  on  which 
there  is  no  man  who  knows  how  to  build  a  good 
stack.   Threshing  from  the  shock  is  the  cause. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  stacking  is  in  most 
cases  an  operation  which  pays.  It  clears  the 
fields  so  that  early  fall  plowing  may  be  done.  In 
regions  of  scanty  rainfall  the  forehanded  man 
will  disk  his  stubble  as  soon  as  the  grain  is 
stacked  so  as  to  conserve  moisture,  and  then 
plow  deeply  and  as  early  as  possible.  One  year 
with  another,  this  advantage  alone  justifies  the 
whole  labor  of  stacking.  In  fact,  stacking  is 
necessary  to  the  best  handling  of  the  land  under 
most  conditions. 

For  the  man  who  desires  to '  store  grain  for 
a  while,  the  stack  is  safe  and  costs  nothing. 
The  grain  has  to  be  hauled  to  a  central  point 
even  when  threshed  from  the  shock,  and  the 
additional  labor  of  stacking  is  not  so  great  as 
many  think;  and  threshing  from  the  stack  is 
very  much  easier  and  requires  less  help.  Straw 
is  worth  money  in  most  places  nowadays,  and 
the  good  stack  prevents  a  great  waste  of  straw 
unless  shock-threshing  is  done  very  soon  after 
harvest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  job 
is  greatly  delayed,  and  both  straw  and  grain  are 
wasted  by  weathering  and  the  depredations  of 
birds,  rodents,  and  insects.  A  wet  spell  is  a 
horrible  thing  to  the  man  waiting  for  the  ma- 
chine to  thresh  his  grain  out  of  the  shock. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  grain  which  goes 
through  a  complete  sweat  in  the  stack  is  better 
than  when  this  operation  takes  place  in  the  bin. 
We  believe  there  is  good  reason  for  this  belief. 

Altogether,  threshing  from  the  shock  is  apt 
to  result  in  hurried  and  slipshod  farming  from 
harvest  to  autumn,  and  in  loss  of  good  produce; 
it  saves  little  labor,  and  it  results  in  a  glut  in 
the  grain  market  which  would  be  avoided  if 
threshing  were  done  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
after  stacking,  as  in  times  gone  by.  In  some 
regions  other  methods  may  be  adopted,  but  for 
the  ordinary  farm  stacking  pays. 


Baby  Beef 


THE  Iowa  Agricultural  College  will  run  some 
"beefsteak  trains"  during  the  coming  year, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  study  the  production  of  baby  beef.  The  Iowa 
farmer  who  misses  this  chance  will  be  the  loser. 
The  head  of  the  animal  husbandry  department, 
Professor  Pew,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
beef  animals  make  their  cheapest  gains  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives.  "The  yearling 
steer,"  says  Charles  Escher,  a  prominent  cattle- 
man, "the  handy-weight  animal  of  about  1,200 
pounds  is  the  butcher's  ideal.  We  fed  two  ani- 
mals, one  two  and  the  other  one  year  old.  These 
steers  were  brothers  and  fed  under  exactly  simi- 
lar conditions.  At  the  International  the  blue 
ribbon  was  pinned  on  the  carcass  of  the  year- 
ling." 

And  yet  there  are  some  so-called  friends  of 
beef  production  who  would  forbid  the  killing  of 
"calves"  under  a  year  and  a  half  of  age ! 


Reducing  Distances  by  Speed 

THE  Agricultural  College  of  Nebraska  has 
bought  two  motorcycles  for  the  use  of  men  in 
the  extension  work  of  the  institution.  These 
vehicles  are  making  it  possible  for  the  extension 
workers  to  reach  speedily  remote  locations  where 
meetings  and  demonstrations  could  scarcely  be 
held  if  ordinary  methods  of  locomotion  were 
relied  on.  The  advantage  of  the  motorcycle  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  carried  on  the  train, 
and  when  taken  off  at  the  station  will  cover  as 
much  ground  as  the  motor  car — for  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  manage  it.  For  county  agents 
the  cheap  motor  car  would  seem  to  be  a  much 
more  efficient  means  of  transportation  than  the 
horse,  since  the  time  spent  on  going  from  place 
to  place  is  subtracted  from  the  useful  service  of 
the  demonstrator.  No  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  allowed  by  his  county  to  drive 
from  school  to  school  with  a  horse.  The  need  of 
effective  supervision  is  a  great  one  in  the  rural 
school,  and  now  that  the  motorcycle,  the  cycle- 
car,  and  the  runabout  are  so  cheap  that  any 
county  can  afford  to  buy  one  of  them,  the  people 
who  spend  their  time  in  visiting  schools  should 
be  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  lose  very  little  of 
it  in  going  from  one  to  another.  When  transpor- 
tation is  merely  a  matter  of  getting  a  person 
from  place  to  place,  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  is 
as  obsolete  as  the  cradle  for  the  cutting  of  grain. 
In  some  locations  the  cradle  is  still  useful,  and 
so  is  the  horse  and  buggy;  but  under  normal 
conditions  it  is  uneconomical  as  a  day-by-day 
matter  for  a  good  workman's  time  to  be  wasted 
with  either. 


Argentine  Corn  Fakery 

CHICAGO  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn 
Belt.  It  is  a  great  grain  market.  It  is 
the  world's  greatest  corn  market.  The  price 
of  corn  is  fixed  on  the  Chicago  market.  This 
means  that  the  price  of  corn  is  fixed  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Corn  is  exported  from  the  Republic  of 
Argentina.  But  there  are  five  counties  in 
Illinois  each  of  which  produces  more  corn 
than  Argentina  has  sold  in  this  country 
within  the  past  three  years. 

And  yet,  on  the  face  of  the  situation, 
Argentine  corn,  which  if  all  sent  to  the  United 
States  would  not  make  up  such  a  corn 
shortage  as  we  had  last  year,  has  seemed  to 
be  a  factor  on  the  Chicago  market.  The 
word  has  gone  forth  that  huge  shipments  of 
Argentine  corn  were  on  their  way  to  Chicago, 
and  the  news  was  used  to  beat  down  the 
price  to  the  American  corn  grower.  Con- 
gressman Rainey  heard  of  one  of  these  "ship- 
ments" amounting  to  half  a  million  bushels. 
It  never  reached  Chicago.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Rainey's  queries  stated  that  the  ship- 
ment was  diverted  to  another  point — Mon- 
treal or  some  New  England  port.  Inquiry 
developed  the  fact  that  it  never  reached  any 
New  England  port.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Canada's  total  importation  of  Argentine  corn 
only  amounted  to  half  a  million  bushels,  it 
may  be  taken  as  probable  that  this  "de- 
flected shipment' '  never  reached  Canada.  As 
for  the  real  competition  of  Argentine  corn  at 
Chicago,  it  is  confined  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds  imported  for  experimental  purposes — 
about  one  carload!  This  covers  the  entire 
period  since  corn  went  on  the  free  list. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  Chicago 
grain -ring  operators  seem  to  have  been  faking 
Argentine  competition  for  the  sake  of  looting 
the  farmers. 

Such  tactics  amount  to  robbery  differing 
from  highway  robbery  only  in  the  methods 
and  the  lack  of  personal  courage. 

They  may  work  once  or  twice,  but  the 
men  using  them  are  more  fools  than  knaves 
even.  For  they  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
mending  or  the  ending  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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3A  Folding 

BROWNIE 


Price, 
00 


'J,HE  No.  3a  Folding  Brownie  takes  a 
picture  just  the  size  of  a  post  card 
(3X  x  S%  inches).  Like  the  other 
Brownies  it  loads  in  daylight,  using 
Kodak  film  cartridges  of  six  or  ten  expos- 
ures. It  is  fitted  with  automatic  shutter 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposures. 

The  developing  and  printing  can  be 
done  at  home  without  a  dark-room,  or  if 
you  prefer,  films  being  light  and  non- 
breakable  may  be  readily  mailed  to  your 
dealer  for  developing  and  printing. 

Brownies  from  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Kodak  and  Brownie 
Cameras  free  at  the  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
382  State  Street,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Any  AM| V  $C  DOWN-Ohe 
SIZE  UH  LI      Year  to  Pay 


'38; 


)  bays  the  reliable  U.  S.  En- 
\  gine  (size  1%  H.  P.)  direct 
'  from  our  factory  on  easy! 

payments  of  only  96  down  and  S3  ft  month. 
Free  Catalog  Folder  shows  nine  larger  sizes  all 
sold  at  similar  low  prioes  and  on  very  easy 
terms.     All  guaranteed  &  years  and 
backed  by  62  years  manu- 
facturing experlenoe; 
all  shipped  on 
30  d 

•     j4<S?*  ftfe'  ft.  tt^i^^^^ 

l  Gasoline, 

 3  or  Distillate 

-have  double  the  power  of  other  engines  of 
al  weight—are  easiest  to  move — easy  to  get  at 
__ke  up  least  space — run  smoothest— start  easy— 
burn  less  fuel  and  last  longer.  Free  Catalog  Folder 
~  !3 18  reasons  for  U.  S.  superiority  and  quotes  low 
-to-pay  factory  prices.  Write  now. 
(l)   U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  3716  Ogrien  Ave..  CHICAGO 


I  v  One  Penny  For  a 
W  DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

©ives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  guality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
biggest  saving  on  Highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires, 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumce  St.,  Adrian,  Micfc. 


k  With  Rubber  Tires,$18.45.   Tour  Wheels  Rembbered,  - 
4S1O.30.   I  make  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.   Tops,  Su.SO, 
JShafta,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  |5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
_  *  on  Umbrella  free.   Bay  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  T 
SPLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  CO.,   607  F  St.,   Cincinnati  Ohio 


t  Earn  Larger  Salaries  Than  Any  Other  Class  of  Men  I 

We  wlU  teaoh  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesman,  in  eight  -weeks  by  mail  I 
and  assure  you  definite  propositions  from  a  laxge,number  of  reliable  firms 
who  will  offer  you  opportunities  to  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learn- 
ing. No  former  experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list 
of  hundreds  of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
students  now  earning  S100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  office. 
Dept.  A-57  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASS'N, 
Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Franolsco 


30  DAYS 

Trial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  z*0-.*im 

one  month  a 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  Th  is  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 
WRITE  TOD  A  Y  for  our  biS  catalog:  showing 
""""  our  full  line  of  bicycles  for 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.   It's  free. 

TIRES.  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  band  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  COMta  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  N-83  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FORMER  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  of  Wisconsin  offers 
a  present  of  $300  to  the  manager  of  the 
first  co-operative  laundry  in  Wisconsin 
to  be  established  and  made  successful. 
The  offer  has  been  standing  for  eighteen 
years,  and  is  .still  open.  The  laundry 
must  be  owned  and  managed  by  farmers 
or  their  wives  in  connection  with  a  co- 
operative creamery,  must  be  in  the  main 
patronized  by  farm  families,  and  the 
donation  will  not  be  earned  until  the 
laundry  has  been  in  operation  a  year  or 
more.  Wisconsin  should  wake  up.  If 
the  offer  had  been  made  in  Minnesota 
the  prize  would  have  been'  won  long  ago. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education,  has  aligned  himself 
with  those  who  have  a  vision  of  what  the 
rural  schools  must  sometime  be.  Every 
rural  school,  he  predicts,  will  one  day 
have  attached  to  it  a  farm  of  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  provided  with  a  house  for 
the  teacher  and  the  teacher's  family. 
"This  farm  will  be  a  kind  of  model 
farm,  if  properly  operated  by  the 
teacher,  and  a  center  of  the  agricultural 
and  social  life  of  the  district."  And,  he 
might  add,  when  that  time  comes  the 
examination  of  the  teacher  for  his  cer- 
tificate may  safely  be  confined  to  his 
ability  to  manage  this  farm  and  to  his 
understanding  of  the  science  and  art  of 
making  it  produce. 


Summer!    And  during  the  heat  of  the 
midday  the  cattle  like  to  find  the  shade 
and  water.    The  farm  that  is  equipped 
with  both  is  indeed  fortunate 


Corn  spreads  over  more  and  more  ter- 
ritory every  year.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  never  been  a  corn  State,  but 
several  varieties  have  been  found  by  the 
experiment  station  at  Pullman  which 
are  recommended  as  profitable,  in  a 
proper  rotation,  for  forage,  grain,  and 
silage,  and  also  as  a  soiling  crop. 

Have  you  any  stock  in  the  California 
eucalyptus  plantations  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  to  furnish  the  world  its 
choicest  lumber?  If  you  have  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  eu- 
calyptus makes  a  fine  quality  of  char- 
coal; but,  according  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, "California  grown  eucalypts  do  not 
make  good  lumber." 

Says  the  bulletin  of  the  Nebraska  col- 
lege: "Be  slow  in  purchasing  "high- 
priced  commercial  fertilizers."  The  idea 
is  not  to  buy  low-priced  articles,  but  to 
restore  the  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil 
before  looking  upon  it  as  "worn  out."  A 
goodly  supply  of  humus  will  make  many 
a  poor  field  good  in  the  newer  lands  of 
the  West — and  it  is  the  first  thing  to 
strive  for  almost  everywhere. 

Seven  years'  tests  show  that  Kansas 
grown  seed  corn  has  produced  on  the 
average  six  and  a  half  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  seed  brought  in  from  other 
localities.  Home-grown  seed  is  best  not 
only  in  Kansas  but  everywhere,  so  far 
as  corn  is  concerned. 

Some  farms  are  now  provided  with 
electric  light.  These  may  operate  elec- 
tric flatirons;  electric  toasters,  electric 


coffee  percolators,  at  a  small  cost.  For 
instance,  when  an  electric  device  is 
marked  "Volts  110,  amperes  4"  it  will 
cost  four  cents  an  hour  to  operate  the 
device  if  the  current  costs  ten  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour.  Where  the  farm  has  its 
own  generator,  such  utensils  and  vacuum 
cleaners,  churns,  and  the  like  may  be 
operated  at  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and 
at  a  cost  which  is  almost  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  account  after  the  ma- 
chinery is  paid  for  and  the  plant  in- 
stalled.   Who  has  tried  it? 

Examine  the  horse's  feet  when  he 
comes  in,  and  wash  them  if  he  does  not 
wear  pads.  If  a  horse  in  the  city  is  not 
shod  in  front  with  pads,  tar,  and  oakum, 
which  is  the  best  way,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  his  feet  soft  by  pack- 
ing them,  or  by  wrapping  a  wet  piece  of 
old  blanket  or  carpet  about  the  foot,  or 
by  applying  some  hoof  dressing  or  axle 
oil,  inside  and  out,  at  least  three  times  a 
week. 

The  Washington  station  urges  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  to  take  up  the  growing 
of  corn,  and  it  gives  some  suggestions 
which  it  will  pay  us  all  to  think  over, 
especially  if  we  have  drought  to  struggle 
with : 

Secure  acclimated  seed. 

Select  warm,  rich,  well-drained  soil. 

Where  there  is  more  than  eighteen 
inches  of  rainfall,  plow  deep  in  the  fall 
and  harrow  early  in  the  spring. 

Cultivate  frequently  before  and  after 
planting  to  conserve  moisture,  kill  weeds, 
make  a  good  seed  bed,  and  develop  plant 
food. 

Where  the  rainfall  is  very  scanty, 
summer-fallow  one  season  to  trap  mois- 
ture for  the  next  year's  crop. 

Always  catch  the  weeds  young — and 
tame  them. 

Select  next  year's  seed  from  standing 
corn. 

In  the  dry-farming  regions  deep  plow- 
ing is  generally  a  good  thing,  b*t  the 
Colorado  station  points  to  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  done  long  enough  before 
seeding  to  allow  of  the  whole  furrow 
slice  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
"Deep  plowing  immediately  before  plant- 
ing a  crop  on  dry  land  is  almost  sure  to 
insure  the  failure  of  the  crop."  But 
where  a  dollar  is  lost  through  deep  plow- 
ing, hundreds  are  lost  by  too  shallow 
plowing.  Very  deep  fall  plowing  will 
hold  moisture  for  the  next  year's  crop. 


HIT  THE  SPOT 

Postum  Knocked  Out  Coffee  Ails. 


There's  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  comfort  in  hitting  upon  the  right 
thing  to  rid  one  of  the  varied  and  con- 
stant ailments  caused  by  coffee  drinking. 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember,"  writes 
an  Ind.  woman,  "my  father  has  been 
a  lover  of  his  coffee,  but  the  continued 
use  of  it  so  affected  his  stomach  that  he 
could  scarcely  eat  at  times. 

"Mother  had  coffee-headache  and  diz- 
ziness, and  if  I  drank  coffee  for  break- 
fast I  would  taste  it  all  day  and 
usually  go  to  bed  with  a  headache. 

"One  day  father  brought  home  a  pkg. 
of  Postum  recommended  by  our  grocer. 
Mother  made  it  according  to  directions 
on  the  box  and  it  just  "hit  the  spot." 
It  has  a  dark,  seal-brown  color,  chang- 
ing to  golden  brown  when  cream  is 
added,  and  a  snappy  taste  similar  to 
mild,  high-grade  coffee,  and  we  found 
that  its  continued  use  speedily  put  an 
end  to  all  our  coffee  ills. 

"That  was  at  least  ten  years  ago  and 
Postum  has,  from  that  day  to  this,  been 
a  standing  order  of  father's  grocery 
bill. 

"When  I  married,  my  husband  was 
a  great  coffee  drinker,  altho  he  admitted 
that  it  hurt  him.  When  I  mentioned 
Postum  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  taste 
of  it.  I  told  him  I  could  make  it  taste 
all  right.  He  smiled  and  said,  try  it. 
The  result  was  a  success,  he  won't  have 
anything  but  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  —  is  a  soluble  powder. 
Made  in  the  cup  with  hot  water — no 
boiling.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


You  Can  Get  ALL  Your  Potatoes 
With  a  Farquhar  Digger 

It  is  profitable  for  you  to  run  one  if  you  grow 
one  acre  or  more.   We  will  tell  you  why.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  POTATO  BOOK  at  once. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. ,  Ltd.,  Box  220,York,  Pa. 


Jffllatisl)mk~ 
JlCOomans  Drink* 


^^igorously  good  —  and  keenly 
delicious.    Thirst -quenching 
and  refreshing. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


WRONG  BREAKFAST 

Change  Gave  Rugged  Health. 


Many  persons  think  that  for  strength, 
they  must  begin  the  day  with  a  break- 
fast of  meat  and  other  heavy  foods. 
This  is  a  mistake  as  anyone  can  easily 
discover  for  himself. 

A  W.  Va.  carpenter's  experience  may 
benefit  others.    He  writes  : 

"I  used  to  be  a  very  heavy  breakfast 
eater  but  finally  indigestion  caused  me 
such  distress,  I  became  afraid  to  eat 
anything. 

"My  wife  suggested  a  trial  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  as  I  had  to  eat  something  or 
starve,  I  concluded  to  take  her  advice. 
She  fixed  me  up  a  dish  and  I  remarked 
at  the  time  that  the  quality  was  all 
right,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small — 
I  wanted  a  saucerful. 

"But  she  said  a  small  amount  of 
Grape-Nuts  went  a  long  way  and  that 
I  must  eat  it  according  to  directions. 
So  I  started  in  with  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream,  2  soft  boiled  eggs  and  some 
crisp  toast  for  breakfast. 

"I  cut  out  meats  and  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  I  had  been  used  to  eating  all  my 
life  and  was  gratified  to  see  that  I  was 
getting  better  right  along.  I  concluded 
I  had  struck  the  right  thing  and  stuck 
to  it.  I  had  not  only  been  eating  im- 
proper food,  but  too  much. 

"I  was  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade  at  that  time  and  thought  that  un- 
less I  had  a  hearty  breakfast  with  plenty 
of  meat.  I  would  play  out  before  dinner. 
But  after  a  few  days  of  my  "new  break- 
fast" I  found  I  could  do  more  work, 
felt  better  in  every  way.  and  now  I  am 
not  bothered  with  indigestion." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Midi.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville."  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


'Everjef 

.Elastic** Paint. 


A  low-priced,  outdoor  paint 

Use  Everjet  for  farm  machinery  to  pre- 
vent rust,  especially  if  the  machinery  is 
to  stand  outdoors  through  the  winter. 

Use  it  for  all  kinds  of  ready  roofings, 
galvanized  iron  and  tin,  pipes,  stacks, 
tanks,  boilers,  windmills  and  fences. 

Booklet  free  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  jt 

Boston  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  «SiS 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  '— 

Minneapolis  Seattle  Birmingham 


American  Self- 
heating  Flat  Iron 


Sold  on  ■ 
poeiti  ve  guarantee 


Never  sticks  on  any  kind  ol  starching.  Ordinary 
four  hours  Ironing  can  be  done  In  two,  and  done  better. 
One-fifth  the  labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hun- 
dred times  the  satisfaction  as  compared  with  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circulars.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  this  guaranteed  Iron,  write  us  direct. 
[American  Gal  Machine  Co.         413  Clarke  St.        Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

nXIC  V  pi  V  W II  I  CD  plnwo  anywhere,  nf 
U flip  I    r  Li  1    IVIL.L.IiA  trtctenndliUlaau  flies. 

Neat,   clean,  ornamen- 
tal, convenient,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  split  or 
tip  over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.  Sold 
hy  dealers,  or  6  sent  by 
express  prepaid  for  $1. 
HAROLD  SOMERS, 
150  UeKalb  Ave.,] 
Brooklro.  X.  T. 


New! 


Filmless,  plateless  camera  just 
out.  Amazing  invention-  Elbert 
Hubbard  says:  "The  ease,  facil- 
ity, fun,  and  frolic  the  "Mau- 
del-ette  supplies,  exhausts  my 
adjectives."  Finished  pictures 
made  on  the  spot  in  a  minute's 
time.  No  plates,  films*  or 
darkroom*  No  fussing.  Noex- 
perience  needed  to  operate. 

The 
"Mande.-ette" 

%  A  one  minute  camera.  Takes  pictures 
|  direct  on  21;  x  3' r  inch  paper  post 
cards.  Clear,  sharp  pictures  at  almost 
any  distance.  Daylight  loading— no  dark  room.  Add  to  vaca- 
tion's joys  —  get  a  *Majidel-ette."  Givee  you  eJJ  the  fun  of 
pic  tore-taking  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

$5  Complete  Outfit  $5  J) 

Add  60c  for  parcel  poet.  Outfit  includes 
camera,  and  supplies  for  making  16  fin- 
ished pictures .  Tripod,  $1  additional.  Ex- 
tra cards,  25c  per  package  of  16.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  Order  your  out- 
fit now— or  send  for  FREE  BOOK  telling 
all  about  this  new  camera. 

The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Go. 

A  433  Ferrotype  BUS-,  Chicago,  lit,;  or 
Dept.  A 433  Public  Baa*  Bids,  Nov  York 


Crops  and  Soils 


R. 


The  "Corn"  of  the  Dry  Belt 

By  C.  Bolles 

ESE  Kafir,  milo  has  fouiid  a  place  on 
the  board  of  trade  of  the  markets  of 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Wichita. 
However,  since  milo  has  assumed  only 
one  seventh  the  importance,  measured  in 
bushels,  of  Kafir  not  so  much  reaches 
the  markets.  At  present,  milo  is  mostly 
at  home  in  western  Oklahoma,  western 
Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  and  eastern 
New  Mexico.  However,  there  is  some  of 
it  grown  in  the  neighboring  States  too. 

During  the  past  eight  years  milo  has 
averaged  slightly  over  30  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  the  government  stations  on  the 
plains.  During  this  same  period  farmers 
in  the  same  section  have  reported  yields 
running  from  20  to  80  bushels.  Milo  is 
to  these  localities  just  what  corn  is  to 
the  corn  belt — a  crop  that  hasn't  seen 
failure  (if  given  a  fighting  chance).  On 
years  that  wheat  has  failed  to  pull 
through,  milo  has  gone  ahead  and  made 
25  bushels.  Quite  often  corn  too  has 
failed  and  milo  made  a  fair  crop.  Truly 
milo  is  one  of  those  crops  that  refuses 
to  linger  on  lack  of  moisture,  but  goes 
ahead,  slowly  it  may  lie  true,  but  making 
whatever  grain  is  possible  on  the  mois- 
ture at  hand.  Milo  should  come  through 
in  from  90  to  110  days — a  halfway  mark 
between  the  earlier  sorghums  and  Kafir. 

Milo  Will  Make  Pork 

Milo  will  make  ten  pounds  of  pork  to 
every  bushel  of  the  grain  fed  to  hogs. 
This  would  be  something  like  400  pounds 
of  pork  to  the  acre.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained  through  feeding  in  the 
head  to  horses,  cows,  and  hogs.  In  fact, 
one  authority  claims  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
pays  to  grind  milo  for  hogs  even  if  it  is 
threshed.  In  feeding  horses  it  is  custom- 
ary to  feed  a  half  more  heads  than  one 
would  of  ear  corn.  Horses  and  mules 
have  stood  up  to  hard  work  all  through 
the  summer  on  no  other  grain  than  milo. 
In  addition  to  being  well  adapted  for 
fattening  or  working  stock,  milo  seems 
to  have  a  place  in  the  dairy  and  in  re- 
placing the  fat  removed  in  skim  milk 
when  it  is  fed  to  calves.  In  this  case  the 
milo  should  be  ground  and  bolted.  Quite 
often  milo  is  fed  to  hogs  in  the  bundle 
with  good  results.  We  have  seen  hogs 
do  well  on  bundle  milo  while  running  on 
pasture,  but  personally  we  would  prefer 
to  grind  and  feed  as  a  slop  to  shotes. 
Experience  during"  recent,  winters  leads 
me  to  believe  it  best  to  feed  not  over  four 
per  cent  the  hog's  live  weight,  daily, 
and  then  to  balance  the  milo  with  some 
protein  concentrate.    I  use  blood  meal. 

Milo  has  to  be  planted  after  the  ground 
warms  up,  and  hence  it  is  a  close  shave 
for  it  to  pull  through  above  central  Kan- 
sas on  those  years  of  drought  and  much 
hot  winds.  In  southwestern  Nebraska 
milo  would  probably  pull  through  nine 
years  out  of  fifteen,  and  run  ahead  of 
corn  too.  If  it  were  selected  for  earli- 
ness  for  a  series  of  seasons  it  is  prob- 
able it  could  be  made  to  mature  as  far 
north  as  central  Nebraska  ten  or  more 
years  out  of  the  fifteen.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  through  variety 
tests  at  the  various  stations  in  the  plains 
there  is  no  crop  that  will  replace  milo 
in  the  near  future.  It  would  seem  as  if 
developments  will  come  along  the  line  of 
plant  improvement  rather  than  new  va- 
rieties. 

In  the  higher  altitudes,  and  as  one 
goes  farther  north,  there  is  but  one 
form — the  true  dwarf  or,  as  some  call  it, 
the  double  dwarf.  This  grows  to  a 
height  of  one  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
commonly  three  to  four.  Owing  to  the 
dwarfness  it  is  more  drought  and  hot 
wind  resistant.  It  yields  as  well  as  the 
dwarf  (standard)  and  is  the  earliest 
form  we  have.  Seed  of  this  type  can 
best  be  procured  through  the  experiment 
stations  located  in  the  plains. 


started  in  to  rent,  and  since  he  has 
farmed  above  the  average  I  would  like 
to  show  his  results  and  his  deductions. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  he  has 
had  plenty  of  machinery — not  too  much — 
well  housed.  All  the  manure  has  been 
spread  where  most  needed.  In  addition 
the  farm  (three  quarters)  has  had  all 
the  stock  the  pasture  (one  quarter) 
would  stand,  and  he  has  plowed  at  least 
a  hundred  acres  of  ground  for  wheat 
every  summer.  He  has  raised  the  three 
main  crops  of  the  section — namely,  win- 
ter wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  There  were 
on  an  average  150  acres  of  the  first,  60 
of  the  second,  and  25  of  the  last  crop. 

During  this  period  the  wheat  has  aver- 
aged about  7  bushels,  the  corn  the  same, 
and  the  oats  13  bushels.  However  in 
fairness  to  the  country  let  us  add  that 
the  average  through  a  cycle  of  years 
(about  thirteen)  would  be  15  bushels 
for  wheat,  the  same  for  corn,  and  close 
to  40  bushels  for  oats. 

This  place  was  rented  on  the  shares  of 
the  crop  and  on  the  increase  of  the  stock. 
Thus  this  farmer's  share  of  the  grain 
(corn  and  oats  fed  out  on  the  place)  was 
.$300.  The  hogs  and  calves  brought  in 
.$160,  and  the  chickens  and  cows  $360 
more.  Aside  from  these  they  had  their 
own  eggs,  garden,  meat,  and  dairy 
products. 

This  farmer  is  going  back  east  to  make 
a  start  there  next  year,  and  this  is  the 
way  he  sizes  things  up:  "If  I  were  to 
begin  again,  the  first  thing  I  would  have 
is  a  silo.  I  would  pay  more  attention  to 
feed  crops;  raise  less  wheat  and  more 
corn ;  possibly  I  would  plant  some  grain 
sorghum,  for  it  has  served  me  well." 


If  I  Were  to  Begin  Again 

By  C.  Boiles 

WE  ARE  in  a  dry  farming  belt,  yet 
far  enough  east  to  make  absolute 
summer  tilling  nonimperative.  Wheat 
is  raised  either  on  summer  plowing  or 
in  cornstalks.  Again  we  are  far  enough 
to  the  eastward  so  that  in  the  "good"  sea- 
sons the  farmers  can  often  garner  quite 
a  crop  without  much  effort  on  their  part, 
aside  from  the  sowing  and  harvesting. 

Five  years  ago  a  young  farmer  who 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  country 


Russian  Thistle  Hay 

IN  THE  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Obar  (N.  M.)  "Progress,"  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hittson  tells  of  an  interesting  ex- 
perience with  Russian  thistles  as  hay. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  regard 
to  my  experiment  with  Russian  thistle  as 
forage  for  cattle.  I  have  bu£  little  infor- 
mation to  give  you,  but  gladly  give  what 
I  can.  In  July  of  last  year  I  cut  about 
20  tons  of  this  plant  just  before  it  began 
to  bloom.  I  cut  with  an  ordinary  mower 
and  ran  the  rake  immediately  behind  the 
mower,  and  then  hauled  and  stacked  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  very  hard  to  handle 
after  it  once  dries.  It  should  be  handled 
green.  The  thorn  is  stiff  enough  at  that 
age  to  hold  the  stems  apart  and  prevent 
molding.  It  will  cure  perfectly  after  being 
stacked  green.  No  need  of  curing.  I  put 
my  hay  in  a  long  barn,  filling  the  barn  from 
end  to  end,  and  have  the  hay  tramped  in 
firmly.  In  January  I  opened  the  barn  and 
started  feeding.  I  let  the  cattle  go  to  the 
stack  and  eat  as  they  came  to  it.  After  the 
front  portion  was  eaten  away  I  frequently 
left  a  few  cows  in  the  barn  with  full  access 
to  the  stack  all  night.  They  would  eat  all 
they  wanted  and  lie  down  contentedly. 
After  eating  this  food,  cattle  drink  very 
heartily,  and  no  evil  effect  is  experienced. 
I  have  never  fed  a  forage  that  I  like  so 
well.  Cattle  eat  it  greedily,  yet  they  never 
eat  too  much  of  it  It  has  some  of  the 
good  but  none  of  the  evil  effects  of  alfalfa. 
It  is  very  fine  for  milch  cows,  and  I  find 
that  a  slight  taste  is  given  the  milk,  but  it 
is  such  as  alfalfa  gives,  and  is  not  disagree- 
able. In  fact.  I  like  the  taste  better  than 
the  normal  taste  of  grass  milk. 

I  am  informed  by  Professor  Mundell  of 
the  D.  S.  Government  Experiment  Station 
near  Tueumeari,  that  Russian  thistle  tests 
out  with  timothy  hay,  and  for  my  part  I 
want  nothing  better  for  cattle  than  Russian 
thistle. 

The  Russian  thistle  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  rival  of  regular  field  crops,  but 
where  and  when  it  grows  it  would  seem 
foolish  to  let  it  mature  seed  and  become 
a  nuisance  when  it  might  just  as  well 
be  cured  and  used  as  forage.  Of  course 
it  is  not  as  good  as  alfalfa,  but  it  seems 
far  better  than  an  abortive  attempt  at 
alfalfa.  It  grows  as  a  most  vicious  weed 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  flourishes  best  in  dry 
years. 

To  those  who  have  any  fields  growing 
up  to  this  variety  of  saltwort  Mr.  Hitt- 
son's  directions  for  cutting  and  caring 
for  it  may  be  very  valuable.  The  gist  of 
the  matter  lies  in  stacking  it  green. 


Farn     sd  Fireside,  July  4,  1914 
In  Defense  of  the  Pumpkin 

By  J.  W.  Ingham 

PUMPKINS  are  said  to  be  a  "stolen 
crop,"  because  they  are  usually  raised 
among  corn  with  very  little  extra  labor 
and  without  injury  to  the  corn ;  or  be- 
cause some  farmers  think  they  appropri- 
ate nourishment  for  their  growth  which 
is  needed  for  the  corn,  and  this  stealing 
lessens  the  yield  of  the  more  profitable 
crop.  I  am  very  sure  that  a  heavy  sod 
turned  under,  or  a  field  well  manured 
with  stable  manure,  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  pumpkins  and  just  as  much  corn 
as  if  the  pumpkins  had  not  been  planted. 
The  two  crops  seem  naturally  fitted  to 
grow  and  thrive  together. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  the  stolen 
crop  among  corn  is  that  the  dense  growth 
of  the  vines  is  considerably  in  the  way  at 
the  time  of  cutting  up  the  corn.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  corn  is  cut  with 
a  corn  harvester,  the  vines  frequently 
clogging  the  machine. 

When  the  ground  is  to  be  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  fall  the  vines  are  easily 
dragged  off  to  one  side  of  the  field  with 
a  spike-tooth  harrow  and  piled  up. 

Some  do  not  succeed  in  raising  good 
crops  of' pumpkins,  and  I  think  frhe  rea- 
son is  they  do  not  plant  seed  enough,  or 
the  seed  is  not  good  and  fails  to  germi- 
nate, or  else  the  young  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
We  always  save  an  abundance  of  seed 
from  the  finest  and  ripest  pumpkins, 
spread  them  thinly  in  a  dry  place  where 
they  will  dry  quickly  before  mold  and 
decay  begin. 

A  seed  is  planted  in  every  hill,  and  if 
too  many  come  up  some  can  be  pulled  up. 

There  is  no  profit  in  planting  either 
corn  or  pumpkins,  or  both  together,  on 
poor  land.  The  soil  must  be  fertile  or 
made  so  with  manure. 

Pumpkins,  a  Water  Crop 

Pumpkins  are  largely  composed  of 
water,  and  so  some  agricultural  writers 
have  declared  that  pumpkins  have  but 
little  value  as  stock  food.  The  same  ob- 
jection might  be  made  against  grass, 
which  everybody  knows  is  the  best  food 
in  the  world  for  farm  live  stock.  Pump- 
kins, in  my  experience,  axe  as  valuable 
to  feed  to  cows  and  steers  as  turnips, 
rutabagas,  and  beets. 

I  have  seen  some  stockmen  draw 
pumpkins  to  the  pasture  field,  break 
them  up,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground 
to  be  gnawed  and  nosed  around.  Our 
method  is  to  haul  them  to  the  barn,  cut 
them  up  with  a  broadax  in  a  plank  box, 
and  feed  each  cow  a  reasonable  quantity 
in  her  stall.  By  this  method  there  is  no 
worrying  and  hooking,  and  no  befouling 
of  their  feed  as  when  fed  together  in  the 
field.  This  method  of  feeding  coses  more 
in  labor,  but  the  extra  labor  pays.  Our 
cows  fed  on  pumpkins  and  corn  meal 
give  yellow  milk  which  makes  hard  yel- 
low butter  with  a  fine  flavor. 

In  fattening  cattle,  pumpkins,  if  judi- 
ciously fed  in  connection  with  corn  meal, 
will  fatten  as  fast  and  save  approxi- 
mately half  the  meal  that  would  be 
required  to  put  on  the  same  amount  of 
flesh  without  them. 

Horses  are  fond  of  pumpkins  and  will 
eat  them  without  any  cutting  up.  They 
are  healthful  for  horses  that  are  kept  on 
dry  feed  when  fed  in  moderation. 

Hogs  will  eat  pumpkins,  and  they  are 
cheap  and  wholesome  feed  for  them 
when  fed  in  connection  with  grain.  We 
cut  the  pumpkins  into  small  pieces  which 
can  be  eaten  easily,  and  put  them  into 
the  trough  instead  of  breaking  them  up 
and  throwing  them  into  the  pen.  We  find 
it  pays  well  for  the  time  spent  in  cutting. 
The  pumpkins  are  fed  in  the  morning 
when  appetites  are  keen,  and  before  the 
grain  is  given. 

Editor's  Note  —  Our  correspondent's 
comparison  of  the  food  value  of  pumpkins 
with  that  of  beets  and  turnips  is  a  good  one. 
Mangels,  pumpkins,  and  flat  turnips  are 
almost  identical  in  composition — dry  mat- 
ter, protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat.  But 
grass  cannot  consistently  be  compared  with 
pumpkins  as  a  feed. 

Green  pasture  grass  contains  approxi- 
mately double  the  dry  matter  and  carbohy- 
drates and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
crude  protein  and  fat  as  are  contained  in 
pumpkins.  However,  the  palatability  of  the 
pumpkin  adds  to  its  feeding  value  in  no 
small  degree. 


New  Soil  Acidity  Test 

ANEW  and  a  more  positive  test  for 
sour  soils  than  the  common  litmus- 
paper  test  has  been  discovered  by  Eniil 
Truog  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  tells  not  only  whether  the  soil 
is  acid  or  not,  but  shows  approximately 
the  amount  of  acid  present 

The  test  is  made  by  a  combination  of 
three  harmless  chemicals,  and  the  time 
needed  is  about  ten  minutes.  In  a  com- 
munication to  Farm  and  Fireside,  Mr. 
Truog,  the  inventor,  says,  "The  test  is 
very  simple,  and  anyone  who  is  able  to 
follow  directions  for  making  good  coffee 
should  be  able  to  make  the  test  with  good 
results." 
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Poultry  Raising 
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Dip  for  Hens 

By  Mrs.  Grace  demons 

AFTER  reading  about  dipping  hens  in 
ilhog  dip  to  get  rid  of  lice,  I  con- 
cluded to .  tell  my  experience  to  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Last  summer  I  had  ninety  young 
chickens  running  with  live  hens.  The 
chicks  seemed  to  do  well  till  about  well 
feathered  out,  or  almost  ready  to  wean, 
when  their  feathers  began  to  look  very 
ragged.   I  knew  they  were  lousy. 

I  took  an  old  3-gallon  jar  and  filled  it 
almost  full  of  warm  water  and  added  a 
half  tea  cupful  of  hog  dip.  I  dipped  the 
hens,  first  taking  hold  of  the  wings  close 
to  the  body  with  one  hand  and  of  the 
head  with  the  other. 

Do  not  dip  the  head  in,  but  rub  the 
mixture  well  on  top  of  the  head  and  on 
the  throat  to  get  the  head  lice. 

Dipping  the  hens  used  quite  a  bit  of 
the  mixture,  so  I  filled  up  the  jar  with 
more  warm  water,  thus  making  it  a  little 
weaker  for  the  chickens.  I  first  dipped 
a  dozen  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
After  they  dried  off  they  acted  so  lively 
I  dipped  the  rest. 

In  a  few  days  they  looked  so  smooth 
and  nice  they  hardly  looked  like  the 
same  flock.  It  is  a  much  easier  and 
quicker  method  than  greasing,  and  I  be- 
lieve gets  every  louse. 

After  dipping  the  chickens  we  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  treated  the  henhouse 
with  the  stock  dip.  We  made  the  dip 
much  stronger  than  for  the  chicks,  and 
with  a  garden  sprinkler  (a  spray  pump 
would  have  been  better)  wet  every  bit 
of  the  walls  and  roof  and,  using  an  old 
broom,  scrubbed  the  floor  with  the  dip 
solution. 

The  chicken  house  is  built  of  corru- 
gated iron,  with  only  enough  wood  for 
studding,  window  frames,  and  floor.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  free  from  lice  and 
mites  than  a  wooden  henhouse,  and  is 
also  rat-proof.  In  hot  weather  it  is 
almost  too  warm,  but  the  chicks  can 
then  run  in  the  yard  and  find  the  shade. 

_  Editorial  Note — In  no  case  should  the 
dipping  of  poultry  be  undertaken  unless 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  so  that  the 
birds  will  not  be  chilled,  unless  they  can  be 
kept  in  a  room  artificially  warmed  until 
their  feathers  are  perfectly  dry.  Little 
chicks  should  not  be  treated  with  this  so- 
lution until  a  month  or  two  old,  as  their 
skins  are  delicate  and  a  chill  may  finish 
them. 

An  effective  lice  powder  for  poultry  is 
made- by  mixing  three  parts  of  gasoline  and 
one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  90  per  cent 
pure.  Then  add  gradually  sufficient  plaster 
of  Paris  to  absorb  all  the  moisture,  making 
a  powder  that  will  sift  easily  through  a 
dusting  can. 

A  good  substitute  for  the  crude  carbolic 
acid  is  one  part  of  cresol  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  gasoline,  adding  plaster  of  Paris 
as  above  advised. 


Poultry  House  Without  Frills 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

ONE  of  the  great  necessities  for  the 
farmer  is  a  good  poultry  house.  In 
traveling  through  the  country  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  note  the  different  places  in 
which  the  farmer  keeps  his  fowls.  In 
many  places  they  are  allowed  to  run 
about  the  barns,  roost  in  the  wagons,  on 
machinery,  anywhere  they  choose.  The 
hen  responds  to  good  or  bad  treatment 
about  the  same  as  a  dairy  cow,  a  horse, 
or  any  other  farm  animal. 

A  good  poultry  house,  then,  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  best  results,  and  the  chickens 
must  be  kept  absolutely  under  the  will 
of  their  caretaker.  In  early  fall  is  the 
best  time  to  begin  that  new  house.  Plans 
should  be  laid  soon.  It  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive, but  it  must  be  comfortable. 
Have  it  well  ventilated,  though  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  drafts  of  air 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  fowls 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  moisture  and 
frost  collecting  upon  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  house.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  a  cold,  well-ventilated  house  than 
to  have  one  warm  and  poorly  ventilated. 

Dimensions  and  Materials 

Take  into  consideration  the  principal 
direction  of  the  wind  and  storms  and 
build  that  side  of  the  house  especially 
warm.  If  windows  are  in  it,  have  them 
tit  tight.  Avoid  building,  of  course,  In  a 
hollow  where  water  will  collect. 

The  house  illustrated  has  been  in  use 
on  my  farm  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Though  inexpensive,  it  is  made  to  last. 
E-W 


The  house  is  15  feet  wide,  50  feet  long, 
4%  feet  high  in  back.  6  feet  high  in  front, 
and  7  feet  at  the  ridge  pole. 

These  dimensions  and  style  of  roof 
make  a  low  house  which  is  much  warmer 
than  a  higher  one,  yet  it  is  plenty  high 
enough  to  work  in.  The  frame  and 
plates  are  made  of  2x4's  and  the  sills 
and  cornei-'  posts  of  4x4's.  The  outside  is 
boarded  as  tightly  as  possible  with  rough 
boards,  and  a  cheap  grade  of  house  sid- 
ing is  used  for  siding,  with  a  good  grade 
of  tar  paper  between  the  siding  and 
boards.  For  both  slants  of  the  roof  a 
good  3-ply  prepared  roofing  is  used.  The 
house  is  divided  into  five  pens,  each 
10x15  feet,  and  will  accommodate  from 
40  to  50  hens  in  each  pen.  About  three 
feet  of  the  partitions  are  boarded  up, 
the  rest  is  of  wire  netting.  In  the  back 
of  the  pens  are  the  nests  and  dropping 
boards.  The  dropping  boards  are  3% 
feet  wide,  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
extend  the  width  of  the  pen.  The  perches 
are  made  of  planed  2x2's  and  are  six 
inches  from  the  dropping  boards  and 
hinged  to  the  back  of  the  building  so 
they  can  be '  raised  and  fastened  when 
cleaning  off  the  dropping  boards.  Under 
the  boards  are  eight  nests  resting  on  a 
platform  one  foot  below  the  dropping 
boards.  This  arrangement  of  nests  and 
roosts  gives  the  fowls  the  use  of  the  en- 
tire floor  space.  The  water  dishes  and 
grit  boxes  are  placed  in  the  partitions 
so  that  two  pens  use  one  dish. 

Ventilation  Simple:  Floor  Moisture-Proof 

Five  double  sash  windows  extend 
nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  front. 
Four  holes  two  feet  square  are  cut  near 
the  top,  between  the  windows.  These 
are  covered  with  muslin  and  act  as  ven- 
tilators. These  aided  by  the  windows, 
which  are  opened  every  day,  form  a  per- 
fect method  of  ventilation  and  do  away 
with  all  excess  moisture  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling. 

The  floor  is  of  concrete.  The  space  up 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sills  is  filled  with 
crushed  stone.  On  this  is  put  a  thin  coat 
of  concrete,  then  a  thickness  of  tar  paper, 


A,  wooden  door;  B,  wire  door;  C,  roost  hinges; 
D.  perches:  E,  dropping  board;    F,  nests;  G, 
cement;  H,  crushed  stone 

and  over  this  a  layer  of  cement  (three 
parts  sand  and  one  part  cement).  Such 
a  floor  is  ideal  for  a  poultry  house  and 
is  rat  and  moisture  proof.  It  is  easily 
constructed,  easily  cleaned,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 

Only  a  little  reckoning  is  needed  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  concrete 
floor  is  no  more  costly  than  even  two 
or  three  wood  floors  which  last  only  a 
few  years.  One  invasion  of  rats  among 
little  chicks  will  often  overbalance  the 
difference  in  first  cost. 

For  a  good  serviceable  and  cheaply 
built  farm  poultry  house  I  find  that  this 
house  answers  every  purpose.  Every 
farmer  who  keeps  hens  should  house 
them  properly  to  get  the  best  results;  if 
he  can't  do  this  he  had  better  sell  them. 


Preserving  Green  Feed 

By  J.  A.  Reid 

ALL  poultry  authorities  agree  that  the 
/"Yhens  must  be  supplied  with  green 
feed  in  some  form  at  all  times  if  they 
are  to  do  their  best  at  laying.  However, 
it  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  it  in  the  wintertime,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  kept  in  large  flocks. 

During  the  past  winter  I  kept  my  flock 
of  about  one  hundred  hens  supplied  with 
green  feed  in  the  following  manner : 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months 
I  took  all  the  lawn  clippings  and  thor- 
oughly dried  them  by  exposing  them  to 
the  sun  on  a  shed  roof  for  about  one  day. 
In  this  time  they  were  thoroughly  dried. 
Then  I  packed  them  in  a  sugar  barrel 
and  weighted  them  down  by  making  a 
cover  to  fit  in  the  barrel  and  placing  a 
stone  on  top.  In  this  way  they  retained 
their  greenish  color  throughout  the 
whole  winter. 

When  wanted  for  use  I  t^ook  a  handful 
and  soaked  it  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
hours,  and  fed  it  to  the  fowls  in  a 
trough.  In  this  way  one  barrelful  is 
enough  to  feed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hens  a  whole  winter.  By  feeding 
this  way  I  got  a  45-per-cent  egg  yield 
during  the  whole  winter. 

Editorial  Note — If  lawn  clippings  are 
spread  thinly  enough  in  barn  or  shed  loft, 
on  scaffold,  or  in  attic  so  as  to  dry  quickly 
in  the  shade  without  molding,  the  green 
color  will  be  preserved  and  the  quality  of 
succulence  as  well. 

My  experience  is  that  one  hundred  hens 
will  consume  to  advantage  much  more  of 
such  clippings  than  can  be  packed  when  dry 
into  a  sugar  barrel.  When  clippings  of 
good  quality  are  cured  in  the  shade  no  soak- 
ing is  required.  The  hens  will  eat  them 
greedily  and  do  the  soaking  themselves. 


The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  jn 
the  year.  Poles  were  broken  off 
like  wooden  toothpicks,  and 
wires  were  left  useless  in  a 
tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  com- 
pany over  a  million  dollars  to 
repair  that  damage,  an  item  to 
be  remembered  when  we  talk 
about  how  cheaply  telephone 
service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire 
mileage  of  the  Bell  System  is  un- 
derground out  of  the  way  of 
storms.  The  expense  of  under- 
ground conduits  and  cables  is  ' 
warranted  for  the  important 
trunk  lines  with  numerous  wires 
and  for  the  lines  in  the  con- 
gested districts  which  serve  a 
large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  popu- 
lation and  doing  a  small  business 
in  a  large  area,  it  is  impracticable 
to  dig  trenches,  build  conduits 
and  lay  cables  in  order  that 
each  individual  wire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service.  Overhead  wires 
are  necessary  for  talking  a  very 
long  distance.  It  is  impossible 
to  talk  more  than  a  limited 
distance  underground,  although 
Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world's  record  for  underground 
communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead 
wires  for  the  long  haul,  in  order 
that  the  Bell  System  may  give 
service  universally  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


A  regular  work  eater 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  hungry  thing  as  the  Blizzard," 
writes  a  user.  "  I  tried  to  clog  it  and  couldn't,"  writes 
another.  The  corn  will  be  put  in  the  silo,  fast  as  you 
can  get  it  to  the  cutter,  if  you  use  a 

BLIZZARD  »e 

Makes  big  capacity  possible  with  your  regular 
farm  engine  of  5  to  12  h.  p.    No  silos  too  high. 
Self-feed  table.  Absolutely  safe.  Simple,  strong, 
durable.    Cuts  evenly.    Lasts  for  many  years 
Write  for  Blizzard  catalog  and  get  all  the  facts. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  28,  Canton,  Ohio 


A  K  E 


ORE 


O  N  E  Y 


<|  Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  every  county  to  get  a  responsible  position  that 
will  pay  well.  It  is  mighty  pleasant  work  and  we  guarantee  good  pay  for  the  ambi- 
tious man  who  is  willing  to  hustle. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  and  desire  a  business  with  a  future  in  it,  write  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ....  Springfield,  Ohio 


P 


OTASH 
AYS 


Profit  in  Wheat 

Wheat  is  profitable  if  the  yield  is  good.  A  good 
yield  is  insured  by  using  the  right  fertilizer* 

No  crop  gives  better  profits  for  a  small  fertilizer  expen- 
diture provided  intelligence  is  used  in  buying,  and  a 
fertilizer  is  used  that  is  suited  to  the  soil.  Almost  any 
fertilizer  will  increase  the  wheat  crop,  but  why  not  get  the 
one  that  will  give  the  best  profit?  This  is  the  kind  in  which 
the  phosphate  is  balanced  with 

POTASH 


Insist  on  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  Potash  in  wheat  fertilizer.  Some  of 
•'•  the  best  growers  use  10  per  cent.  If  you  have  trouble  in  getting 
such  brands  buy  Potash  and  add  it  yourself.  We  wijl  sell  it  to 
you  in  any  amount  from  1  bag  (200  lbs.)  up.    Write  us  for 
prices,  naming  amount  needed,  and  for  free  book  on  "Fall 
Fertilizers.  "   It  will  save  money  for  you. 

GERMAN  KAX.1W0BKS,  lac,  NEW  YORK  -  *2  BROADWAY 
Chicago— Mccormick  Block 
New  Orleans— Wnitney  Central  Bank  Bid?. 
Savannah— Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 
Atlanta— Empire  Bldg. 
San  Francisco— 20  California  St. 


to 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

save  much  time  and 
labor  in  summer 


BESIDES  GREATLY  IN- 
cr easing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  cream . 
and  butter  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  save  much  valuable 
time  and  labor. 

THIS  GREAT  SAVING  OF 
time  and  labor  counts  for 
more  in  summer  than  at  any 
other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost^of  a  separator, 
aside  from  all  its  other  ad- 
vantages. 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  ANY 
kind  of  gravity  setting  the  sav- 
ing of  man's  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman's  drudgery 
with  a  De  Laval  is  a  big  item 
in  its  favor. 


AS  COMPARED  WITH 
other  Separators  the  De  Laval 
saves  much  time  and  labor  by 
its  greater  capacity,  easier  run- 
ning, easier  handling,  easier 
cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

THESE  ARE  MERELY  SOME 
of  the  advantages  which  make 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
the  best  of  all  summer  farm 
investments,  as  every  De  Laval 
agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  to  any  one 
at  all  interested. 

see  the  Nearest  de 

Laval  agent  at  ONCE  or  if  you 
do  not  know  him  write  us  direct 
for  any  desired  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  K5EBMa5^stN?^ko 

50,000   BRANCHES    AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD  OVER 


AND 
UPWARD 
ON  TRIAL. 


AMERICAN 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
luaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
tor  515.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

Absolutely  on  Approval. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western   points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  Bain1°rx.dge,  w.  v. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay." 


Buys  the  New  Butter 

fly  Jr.  No. I.  Light  runni^ 
easy  cleaning:,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts, 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 


30  Days9  Free  Trial  Efl5I£0i]tfl  ? 


(Teaves  in  cream.  _ 
ftlo(T  folder  and  "direct-from- factory 


and  more  by  what 
Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
* '  offer. 


Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO, 

2  159  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


&BSORBINE 

-.TRADE  MARKRE'G^iSlftiT.OFp:: 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments,  Mus- 
cles or  Bruises.  Stops  the  lameness 
and  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Horse  can  be  used.  $2  a  bottle 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  2  K  Free. 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


COW-EASE- 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

Cattle>and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you.  A 
clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  applied 
with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  saves  five  times  its  costin  extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25,  ana 
we  will  deliver  prepaid  to  your  ad- 
dress a  half -gallon  can  of  COW-EASE 
and  SPRAYER  for  applying.  For 
West  of  Missouri  River  and  for 
Canada,  above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back, 
^CARPENTER-MORTONCO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  HINMAN    Milker  Way 


This  way  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  can 
milk  25  cows  an 
hour — do  it  bet- 
ter, get  more  milk 
and  milk  more 
sanitary. 

The  HINMAN  Milker  is  Noiseless 

light,  easily  cleaned,  no  vacuum  in  pail,  no  piping- 
just  a  simple  drive  rod;  only  two  moving  parts. 
Pays  150%  on  investment.  Milks  99,000  cows  morning 
and  night.  Write  for  free  booklet  before  you  turn  page. 

HINMAN   MILKING   MACHINE  CO. 

^     68-78  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  V. 

DEATHTO  HEAVES!  IDG^E! 

per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cores  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
cause — Indigestion.  Prevents 
Col  ic,  Staggers  ,etc.  B  e  *t  Con- 
ditioner and  Worm  Ex- 
peller.  UsedbvVeterinariana 
for  30  years.  The  first  op 
second  $1.00  can  cures  heare*.  The 
third  can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers*  or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY.         Toledo.  Ohio. 


ill 


Save  $25.00  to  $40.00 

On  Every  Buggy  You  Buy 

I  say  you  can.  Yon  can  do  it  by  buy- 
~~  from  me  direct.    200,000  men 
all  over  America  have  bought 
~y  buggies  direct.  Scores 
of  them  right  in  your  own 
section  no 
doubt 


Write  Tonight  for 
Big  Free  Book  That  Tells  How 
You  Can  Get  a  Free  Trial  for  30  Days 

Phelps  Split  Hickory  Buggies  are  made  of  tough,  sinewy 
Second-Growth  Hickory— split,  not  sawed.  Strongest  made 
buggies  on  earth.  And  sold  direct  to  you  by  me.  I  save 
you  the  big  money  the  traveling  salesmen,  middlemen, 
retailers  add  to  the  manufacturing  cost— the  actual 
value  of  the  buggy. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Free  Book. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfp.  Co. 

Station  27  Columbus,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  artd  Dairy 


Cornstalk  Disease  Explained 

COENSTALK  disease  in  horses  and 
cattle  gets  its  name  from  the  sickness 
which  they  sometimes  develop  when  pas- 
tured on  cornstalks  in  the  fall  after  the 
ears  have  been  harvested.  It  is  some- 
times confused  with  anthrax.  Cornstalk 
disease  comes  on  very  suddenly  and 
death  ensues  quickly,  sometimes  in  a 
day.  Veterinarians  have  agreed  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease  only  so  far  as  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  combination  of  poison- 
ing and  indigestion;  all  of  the  pain 
seems  to  be  in  the  abdomen  and  delirium 
develops  as  the  disease  progresses.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  seems  to  be 
paralysis  of  the  bowels. 

"The  development  of  molds  and  pos- 
sibly of  poisonous  matters  as  the  result 
of  the  growth  of  varied  fungi  on  stalks 
that  have  not  properly  matured  is  at  the 
bottom  of  these  troubles,"  says  Dr.  Con- 
naway  of  the  Missouri  Veterinary  De- 
partment. 

"In  one  locality,"  continues  Dr.  Con- 
naway  in  a  letter  to  Fakm  and  Fireside, 
"I  found  that  the  disease  affected  the 
cattle  as  hay  fever  affects  human  beings. 
Some  were  affected  at  first  with  a  bad 
catarrh  of  the  upper  air  passages,  mat- 
tering of  the  eyes  and  nose;  later  on  the 
large  bronchial  tubes  were  affected.  In 
regard  to  horses,  some  of  our  farmers 
have  been  able  to  utilize  their  stalk 
fields  and  shock  fodder  by  sandwiching 
in  with  green  forage.  One  farmer  who 
had  lost  six  horses  out  of  fifty  saved  the 
others  by  running  the  horses  part  of  the 
day  on  green  wheat  fields  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  stalk  fields. 

"This  mingling  of  green  with  dry 
feed  put  them  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition.  When  snow  was  on  the 
ground  he  kept  them  off  the  cornstalks 
and  fed  them  hay  and  grain.  Green- 
cured  alfalfa  or  clover  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  grass,  and  this  may  be  helpful 
in  preventing  loss  in  horses.  The  same 
handling  of  cattle  has  given  good  results 
with  other  farmers." 

A  good  rule  of  prevention  is  "never 
turn  horses  or  cattle  into  stalk  fields  till 
the  edge  has  been  taken  off  their  appe- 
tites by  some  green  laxative  feed.  Give 
salt  frequently  and  provide  plenty  of 
fresh  water." 


Attractive  Butter  Packages 

By  H.  F.  Judkins 

NO  MATTER  what  may  be  the  shape 
of  the  butter  package  it  is  imperative 
that  it  appear  neat  and  attractive.  The 
kind  of  package  that  is  used  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  butter  made  and  on 
the  kind  of  market  available. 

Various  types  of  molds  are  on  the 
market  which  print  in  pounds  and  half 
pounds.    In  buying  a.  mold  get  one  that 


The  prints  are  attractive  and  uniform  in  size 

is  easy  to  clean,  durable,  and  accurate. 
Molds  may  be  plain  or  carved  in  various 
figures  or  monograms.  While  it  may  be 
well  to  have  a  monogram  carved  in  the 
mold  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  butter 
individuality,  too  much  "filigree"  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  makes  the  mold  difficult 
to  clean  and  less  durable.  There  are 
also  molds  having  capacities  ranging 
from  10  to  25  pounds. 

Avoid  Molds  That  Are  Too  Fancy 

In  order  to  get  the  pound  print  from 
these  the  butter  must  be  cut  by  the 
means  of  wire  or  a  butter  slice.  While 
the  work  can  be  done  fast,  they  are  a  lit- 
tle undesirable  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
difficult  to  cut  all  the  prints  to  weigh 
exactly  alike ;  and  then  again,  such  a 
large  mold  is  not  required  on  the  farm. 
This  leaves  the  single-pound  mold  as  the 
most  satisfactory  type.  A  new  mold 
should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by 
weighing  the  prints.    A  man  may  lose 
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considerable  money  in  a  year  by  selling 
18  ounces  for  a  pound,  and  he  may  lose 
his  reputation  in  a  much  less  time  than 
that  if  he  sells  15  ounces  for  a  pound. 
Some  States  require  that  "16  oz."  be 
stamped  on  the  wrapper  of  each  print. 

Make  the  Carton  Attractive 

After  the  butter  is  printed  it  should 
be  set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
hours,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  wrapped. 
A  good  brand  of  parchment  paper  on 
which  is  printed  some  special  design 
giving  the  name  of  the  producer  or  the 
name  of  his  farm  should  be  used.  If  the 
butter  is  later  put  into  cartons,  as  it  is 
many  times,  plain  parchment  paper  may 
be  used,  and  the  printed  matter  put  on 
the  carton.  At  any  rate,  if  the  carton  is 
used,  as  much  advertising  matter  as  Is 
consistent  with  attractiveness  should  be 
printed  on  it.  It  is  but  little  extra  ex- 
pense to  have-  these  designs  printed,  and 
one  is  well  repaid  in  the  end  if  he  keeps 
his  butter  up  to  the  advertised  standard. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  advertising 
necessary  will  depend  largely  on  the  kind 
of  market  catered  to.  Markets  for  farm- 
dairy  butter  are  private  customers  such 
as  individuals  and  hotels,  the  country 
store,  the  city'  market,  and  commission 
houses. 

The  farmer  receives  the  highest  price 
when  his  butter  is  sold  to  private  cus- 
tomers.   These  customers  need  not  be 


A 


The  one-pound  mold  is  easily  operated 

local  people.  Every  summer  the  country 
is  invaded  by  summer  vacationists  from 
the  city.  In  many  cases  if  the  farmer  is 
wise  he  can  make  arrangements  with 
some  of  these  people  to  sell  them  butter 
the  year  round,  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
could  possibly  obtain  elsewhere.  If  he 
does  this  he  must  keep  up  his  end  of  the 
contract  and  see  that  he  supplies  them 
the  year  round  with  a  uniform  product. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  common  cus- 
toms of  marketing  is  exchanging  butter 
at  the  local  store  for  groceries  and  sup- 
plies. This  of  course  saves  the  farmer  a 
little  time,  but  the  price  received  is  less 
than  from  steady  customers. 


Better  Prizes  for  the  Children 

ATRIP  to  Washington  or  the  state 
capital  is  a  fine  thing  for  any  boy  or 
girl  who  wins  in  a  corn,  tomato,  pig, 
poultry,  or  other  contest;  but  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  suggests  that  better  prizes  might 
be  selected.  Willie  P.  Brown,  winner 
in  the  corn  contest  in  Arkansas,  chose 
a  scholarship  giving  him  a  year's  tuition 
in  an  agricultural  school.  Most  of  us 
will  agree  that  this  was  a  good  choice. 

Awards  of  good  breeding  stock,  tools, 
machinery,  household  utensils,  books,  or 
other  useful  articles  are  sensible;  but 
the  year  at  school,  or  the  short  course, 
is  the  ideal  prize  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
It  would  help  to  rally  the  forces  of  pub- 
lic opinion  for  a  regulation  of  the  dog 
evil  if  each  of  these  prize-winners  could 
be  presented  with  a  nice  woolly  lamb.' 


In  hot  weather  or  in  drawing  heavy 
loads,  watch  your  horse's  breathing.  If 
he  breathes  hard  or  short  and  quick,  it 
is  time  to  stop. 


Self-Balanced  Rations 

ACTUAL  feeding  tests  show  that  ani- 
/"Xmals  will  choose  as  well  the  feed 
they  need  as  the  most  skillful  feeder 
do  with  his  pencil,  paper,  and  tables 
feeding  values.  Hogs  given  corn  an 
meat  meal  in  a  self-feeder,  so  that  they 
could  eat  as  much  of  each  as  their  appe- 
tites called  for,  did  better  than  hogs  fed 
according  to  a  balanced  ration  figure 
out  for  them.  Appetite  is  a  guide  whk 
has  served  all  animals  since  long  befor 
a  balanced  ration  was  ever  heard  of. 

The  feeder  who  will  let  his  live  stoc 
have  access  to  feeds  from  which  appeti 
can  select  a  balanced  ration  will  sa 
himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
difficulty  with  us  is  that  many  of  us  f~ 
to  give  this  variety.  We  are  too  apt 
feed  the  corn  without  the  meat  meal 
other  protein  food,  and  then  compla' 
because  the  animals  do  not  give  us  me 
which  pays.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  wag 
that  if  hogs  are  turned'into  fields  whe 
they  can  help  themselves  to  corn  on  the 
stalk,  peanuts  in  the  ground,  alfalfa, 
rape,  field  peas,  or  cowpeas,  they  will  eat 
these  in  about  the  proper  proportions. 
Incidentally,  peanuts  have  been  found  a 
profitable  crop  as  far  north  as  Tbwa. 


Garden  and  Orchard 
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Swelling  of  Apple  Twigs 

By  O.  M.  Taylor 

' 'TWILL  you  kindly  explain  to  me  the 
W  trouble  with  my  Gano  apple  tree? 
The  tree  is  covered  with  great  bunches  all 
over.  They  appeared  last  summer  while  it 
was  very  dry.  The  tree  is  seven  years  old 
last  spring.  Has  borne  two  years.  Last 
year  had  about  1%  bushels."  The  question 
comes  from  Massachusetts. 

The  bunches  or  swellings  on  the  Gano 
apple  tree  are  likely  not  the  result  of  in- 
sect work  or  of  disease.  They  are  accu- 
mulations of  plant  food  manufactured  in 
the  leaves  during  the  summer,  which 
instead  of  being  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  tree  as  the  season  developed 
accumulated  at  certain  places,  usually 
on  the  smaller  branches  and  spurs  of  the 
trees  rather  than  on  the  largest  branches, 
and  very  frequently  just  back  of  the 
attachment  of  the  stem  of  the  apple. 
Some  varieties  have  more  of  this  ten- 
dency to  develop  "bunches"  than  others, 
and  such  a  condition  is  more  noticeable 
on  pears  than  on  apples.  The  swellings 
will  not  injure  the  trees.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  the  trouble  known  as 
"galls"  or  bunches  which  have  developed 
as  the  result  of  insect  work  or  of  disease. 


He  Believes  in  Fruit-Growing 

THIS  is  a  letter  from  a  fruit-grower  in 
Josephine  County,  Oregon.  It  is  from 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lagergren,  and  contains  some 
very  good  hints  for  fruit-growers  every- 
where. 

I  have  sent  money  for  my  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  as  I  do  not  want  it 
stopped.  I  never  get  tired  reading  your 
paper,  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural papers  published.  But  of  course 
when  you  say  something  against  fruit- 
growing I  reply.  I  remember  a  couple  of 
years  ago  you  said  something  against 
orchard-planting  or  overproduction,  and  I 
replied,  giving  my  reasons ;  and  the  longer 
I  stay  with  my  trees  the  mare  faith  I  have 
in  them. 

There  may  not  be  so  much  money  in 
fruit-growing  as  some  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, but  I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  it 
if  one  will  do  his  part.  I  only  own  five 
acres,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  can  take  care  of 
that  much  and  make  it  pay.  When  I  read 
in  some  of  the  farm  papers  of  those  who 
make  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  I  aee 
why  it  is  oftentimes  a  temptation  for  the 
city  people  to  want  to  get  out  on  the  land. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
misguided  enthusiasm  of  just  such  peo- 
ple that  we  have  printed  what  we 
thought  were  the  facts  with  reference  to 
the  apple  boom.  We  think  the  boom  is 
now  checked,  and  we  advise  all  situated 
as  Mr.  Lagergren  is  to  stick  to  their 
orchardry. 

I  lived  in  the  city  for  several  years,  and 
thought  that  if  I  could  only  get  five  acres, 
and  that  if  I  could  be  able  to  make  a 
living  from  it,  I  would  be  satisfied.  Finally, 
by  close  saving,  we  became  able  to  purchase 
-five  acres  here  in  southern  Oregon. 

We  had  it  all  figured  out  how  we  would 
make  a  living  on  five  acres,  but  it  did  not 
turn  out  just  as  we  had  expected.  Still  we 
are  not  discouraged,  but  expect  to  succeed 
some  day.  It  costs  money  to  grow  an 
orchard — but  then  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
trees  grow  year  by  year !  I  have  some  ap- 
ple trees  three  years  old  that  will  measure 
eleven  feet  in  height.  There  are  some  of 
course  that  will  not  come  up  to  that,  but 
they  will  eatch  up  some  day,  as  they  are  the 
ones  that  I  am  helping  to  catch  up. 

People  with  this  spirit  are  sure  to 
succeed.  The  man  who  has  joy  in  seeing 
his  trees  grow  will  study  their  wants, 
needs,  and  peculiarities,  and  will  make 
them  grow.  And  if  he  loves  the  trees  he 
is  sure  to  be  happy — and  after  all  that's 
the  main  thing. 

Every  fall  about  the  first  of  September  I 
sow  oats  and  vetch  between  my  trees  and 
plow  it  under  the  first  of  May.  That  gives 
me  all  the  humus  and  nitrogen  that  I  need. 
My  trees  are  planted  twenty-five  feet  apart, 
with  a  filler  between.  Trees  will  do  as  well 
planted  close  together  as  they  would  if 
planted  forty  feet  apart.  They  do  not 
grow  big  on  my  soil,  but  I  get  the  bearing 
area. 

Do  all  our  readers  agree  with  this 
theory  of  planting?  Much  depends  on 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  something 
on  climate.  The  Editor  has  an  orchard 
in  West  Virginia  planted  on  the  triangu- 
lar system,  with  apple  trees  twenty-four 
feet  apart  each  way.   But  he  has  calcu- 


lated  upon  the  possibility  of  taking  out 
every  other  row  some  time,  or  leaving  it 
for  his  children  to  do,  thus  making  the 
final  system  one  of  rows  forty-two  feet 
apart,  and  trees  twenty-four  feet  apart 
in  the  row — on  the  rectangular  plan. 

There  has  never  been  a  failure  in  apples 
on  my  place  since  I  came  here.  They  al- 
ways miss  the  spring  frosts  and  never  fail 
to  set  a  large  bloom.  There' seems  to  be 
something  in  the  soil  here  that  just  suits 
trees. 

I  am  much  interested  in  reading  the  let- 
ters you  get  from  people  who  are  so  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  land.  I  was  in  the  same 
fix  once.  I  thought  how  much  better  off 
one  would  be  if  he  had  a  small  place  where 
he  could  at  least  make  a  living.  But  when 
we  got  a  place  there  was  something  else 
came  up  that  we  had  not  figured  on.  I 
didn't  think  that  it  would  cost  so  much  to 
get  started.  When  we  bought  our  place  we 
had  very  little  money  left  to  go  ahead  with. 
I  saw  that  we  couldn't  figure  on  making 
much  unless  we  set  the  place  to  fruit.  The 
trees  cost  almost  two  hundred  dollars,  in- 
cluding dynamite.  I  shot  the  holes,  as  I 
think  it's  a  mistake  to  set  a  tree  unless  the 
subsoil  is  perfectly  loose.  We  have  to  irri- 
gate here  to  raise  a  garden.  I  had  to  dig 
a  well  and  buy  a  gasolene  engine.  We 
wanted  to  raise  chickens  but  had  no  houses. 
All  these  things  cost  money.  But  we  feel 
sure  we  are  going  to  succeed. 


Martins,  bluebirds,  and  wrens  do  not 
take  kindly  to  houses  made  of  new, 
bright  wood.  Their  instincts  lead  them 
to  prefer  the  places  which  more  nearly 
resemble  the  insides  of  decayed  trees,  in 
which  their  ancestors  have  nested  from 
time  immemorial.  Build  your  birdhouses 
to  suit  the  birds  rather  than  to  please 
your  own  tastes. 


Mutton  and  Wool 

By  J.  P.  Ross 

THE  hot  weather  has  had  its  usual 
effect  in  lessening  the  demand  for, 
and  therefore  the  prices  of,  fat  sheep, 
and  especially  of  ewes,  while  on  the  other 
hand  lambs  have  profited  largely  from 
the  same  cause.  The  old  crop  of  these  is 
about  all  in,  and  the  product  of  this 
season  will  probably  command  steady 
and  even  higher  prices,  at  least  for  some 
weeks. 

Finished  lambs  seem  to  be  in  short 
supply,  while  there  is  a  lively  demand 
for  them. 

The  wool  market  is  strong  with  rising 
prices,  in  proof  of  which  the  "Breeders 
Gazette"  mentions  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Nevada  clip,  which  was  contracted 
for  in  January  at  from  11  to  13  cents, 
has  recently  been  sold  in  Boston  at  20  to 
22  cents. 

This  state  of  the  wool  market  leads 
me  to  again  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
four  rules  laid  down  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
for  the  sorting  and  packing  of  wool. 
They  are  worth  memorizing. 

1.  Sack  ewe,  lamb,  and  buck  fleeces  in 
separate  sacks. 

2.  Shear  black  sheep  separately,  and  keep 
the  fleeces  separate. 

3.  Tie  the  fleeces  with  paper  twine, 
which  does  not  adhere  to  the  wool. 

4.  Remove  the  tags  and  dung  locks,  and 
put  them  in  separate  sacks  marked  to  show 
their  contents. 

At  the  sheep  and  wool  conference  at 
Washington,  which  closed  June  4th,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Galloway  in 
addressing  the  sixty  delegates  represent- 
ing all  parties  concerned  in  the  wool 
industries  stated  that  while  our  wool 
crop  is  at  present  valued  at  sixty  million 
dollars,  ten  per  cent  could  be  added  to 
that  sum  by  improved  methods  of  han- 
dling and  marketing. 


Market  Pull  Not  Strong 

By  L.  K.  Brown 

TACK  of  demand  is  the  whole  story  in 
I— ithe  present  disappointing  hog  mar- 
ket From  all  channels  of  outlet  of  hog 
products,  both  fresh  and  cured,  comes 
the  same  report  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
trade.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  slack 
consumption  has  come  at  a  period  of 
light  marketing  or  there  would  be  a 
demoralized  market  condition  until 
prices  had  assumed  a  new  range  at  de- 
cided lower  figures.  The  May  decline 
came  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  month's 
receipts  at  Chicago  were  but  2,700 
greater  than  those  of  1910,  which  was 
the  lightest  May  run  in  thirty  years. 
Receipts  at  the  principal  markets  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  totaled  a 


half  million  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1913,  and  nearly  two  million  less  than 
in  1912.  It  would  take  an  exceptionally 
heavy  summer  run  (which  need  not  be 
expected )  to  bring  the  present  year  up 
to  the  average.  Demand  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  trade,  and  as  long 
as  this  remains  dull  the  live-hog  market 
will  be  unsatisfactory  even  though  light 
receipts  might  be  expected  to  raise  the 
values. 

The  price  of  corn  has  advanced  but  lit- 
tle, so  there  is  still  a  good  profit  in  feed- 
ing for  those  who  have  hogs  that  will  be 
ready  for  the  summer  market.  Eco- 
nomical feeding  and  caring  should  be 
always  kept  in  mind,  be  the  market  high 
or  low.  The  writer  has  found  the  follow- 
ing method  quite  satisfactory  for  spring 
and  summer  feeding. 

During  the  heat  of  the  midday  the 
hogs  lie  in  a  large  cool  shed.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  gates  are  opened  and  the 
hogs  go  to  self-feeders  filled  with  shelled 
corn.  When  they  have  eaten  their  fill 
and  have  had  all  they  want  of  a  thin 
tankage  swill,  they  go  to  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture where  they  graze  until  dusk,  return- 
ing to  the  shed.  In  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning  they  again  go  out  and  get  a  fill 
of  alfalfa.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they 
are  again  turned  to  the  self-feeders  and 
the  tankage  swill.  From  there  they  wan- 
der back  to  the  shed  to  keep  cool,  and  are 
shut  in  until  the  late  afternoon.  A  sup- 
ply of  clean  water  is  always  before  them, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  even  the  fattest 
hogs  get  warm  enough  to  pant. 


The  Bulk  Car  Method 

By  Maurice  Floyd 

fHEN  we  realize  that  under  our 
present  haphazard  and  circuitous 
method  of  marketing  and  distributing 
farm  crops  it  costs  $7,000,000,000  to  get 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  farm*  products  to 
the  consumer,  we  begin  to  understand 
the  importance  of  reforming  our  present 
marketing  methods.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mid- 
dlemen cause  the  greater  part  of  this 
enormous  distribution  cost;  and  without 
going  deeply  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  nrddleman  reaps  an 
unnecessarily  large  profit,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  any  plan  which  tends  to 
taring  the  producer  and  consumer  closer 
together,  with  profit  to  both  parties  con- 
cerned, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  shipping  of  farm  products  in  carload 
lots  and  selling  them  straight  from  the 
car  door  to  the  consumer  often  offers  an 
ideal  method  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
middlemen's  profits.  Just  how  this  may 
be  done  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  some  Texas  farmers. 

When  the  farmers  who  compose  the 
Winnsboro  Truck  and  Fruit  Growers'' 
Association  of  Winnsboro,  Texas,  har- 
vested their  1912  sweet-potato  crop  they 
found,  as  many  other  growers  have 
found  before,  that  all  the  marketing  cen- 
ters were  overstocked  with  potatoes,  and 
50  cents  per  bushel  was  the  best  price 
that  reliable  commission  houses  would 
offer,  despite  the  fa«t  that  potatoes  were 
then  retailing  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel 
in  these  same  cities. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  association 
had  an  enterprising  manager,  and  in- 
stead of  following  the  usual  procedure 
and  shipping  the  potatoes  to  an  already 
overstocked  market,  trusting  to  "luck" 
to  realize  a  profit  thereon,  he  decided  to 
quit  the  beaten  track  and  place  the  po- 
tatoes of  his  growers  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer. 

Seme  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of 
Winnsboro  lies  the  great  "black-land 
belt"  of  Texas,  which  is  ideally  adapted 
to  eotton-growing,  but  this  black  soil  will 
not  grow  potatoes.  Casting  his  eye  over 
this  rich  and  unsupplied  territory  the 
manager  decided  that  he  could  success- 
fully market  his  potatoes  there  if  he 
could  only  get  in  touch  with  the  demand. 
After  careful  consideration  he  sent  a 
man  directly  into  this  territory  to  locate 
the  demand.  When  a  likely-looking  dis- 
trict was  found  this  representative  of 
the  truck  growers  would  book  advance 
orders  for  potatoes,  and  when  enough 
were  secured  to  insure  the  disposal  of  a 
carload  the  information  was  communi- 
cated to  the  home  office  and  a  car  was 
promptly  loaded  and  sent  out.  Then 
when  the  car  arrived  at  its  destination 
the  potatoes  were  delivered  direct  from 
the  car  door  to  the  buyers.  In  this  way 
some  sixteen  cars  of  potatoes  were  sold, 
and  the  growers  realized  90  cents  per 
bushel  for  their  product.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  buyers  paid  only  $1  per  bushel 
for  the  potatoes. 

Here  we  have  a  most  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  eliminating,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
middleman.  In  this  case  the  producer 
received  almost  twice  as  much  for  his 
product  as  he  would  have  received  by 
marketing  through  the  regular  channels, 
while  the  consumer  paid  less  than  one 
half  the  regular  price.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  distribution  was  only  10  cents 
per  bushel,  or  10  per  cent,  instead  of  65 
per  cent,  the  usual  average. 


Keep  Cool 

and 

Comfortable 

Don't  spend  so  much  of 
your  time  cooking  during  hot 
weather;  and  your  family  will 
be  healthier  without  the  heavy 
cooked  foods. 

Give  them 

Post 
Toasties 


They're  light  and  easily 
digested  and  yet  nourishing 
and  satisfying.  No  bother  in 
preparation  —  just  pour  from 
the  package  and  add  cream 
and  sugar — or  they're  mighty 
good  with  fresh  berries  or 
fruit. 


U 


The  Memory  Lingers  " 


MINERAL 
SHEAVE 


so 
years 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
WIRnini 
Yo^rHorse,, 

Send  to-day  far , 
only 

PERMANENT 

CUREj 

ftafe— Cen 


$3  Package1 

J  will  care  any  case  Cr 1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases* 
I  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
8! Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heaie  Remedy  Co.,  425  Fourth  «ve.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fruit  Farm  Near  Lake 
75  Acres,  Only  $1100 

Close  to  3-mile  lake,  a  noted  fishing  and  summer  resort;  won- 
derful scenery,  line  location;  near  neighbors  and  school;  only  1% 
miles  to  village;  rich  fields,  ample  pasturage,  valuable  wood  and 
timber,  200  apple  trees,  other  fruit;  8-room  house,  big  barn, 
etc. ;  only  half  cash  needed  if  taken  soon;  all  details  of  this  and  an 
ocean-front  farm  of  60  acres,  on  page  124,*'Strout's  Farm  Cata- 
logue 37;"Just out,  copy- free. 

E.  A.  ST  ROUT  FARM  flGEHCTf,  Statioo  2B39.47  West  34tb  Street.  Mew  York 

I2S%  Profit 

ft  BR&ND  NEW  SELF-HEAT- 
ING iRM.  PATENTED. 
NO  COMPETITION,  t 

Women  everywhere 
want  a  safe  self-heat- 
ing iron.  Low  price  means 
quick  sales.  Write  quick 
for  terras.  Big  profits.  Your 
territory  is  open. 

FREE  SAMPLE  to  worker*. 

FAULTLESS  BRON  CO. 

1746  Lane  Street.         Dayton,  Ohio 


ROOFING 


AMATITE  has  a 
mineral  surface 
that  is  waterproof 
and  fire  -  retardant 
and  needs  no  paint- 
ing. 

Before  you  tackle 
that  roofing  question 
send  for  free  sample 
and  our  booklet. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  4,  1914 


Mrs.  Youngwise— "I'm  afraid  John's 
mother's  offended.  She  came 
over  to  help  with  my  washing, 
and  it  was  nearly  done.  She  said 
I  hadn't  done  it  right  because  I 
didn't  boil  my  clothes  like  she 
and  her  mother  always  had,  and 
I  said  she  didn't  spin  and  weave 
any  more  like  people  used  to,  and 
then  she  left  in  a  huff." 

Anty  Drudge — "She'll  get  over  it 
when  I  talk  to  her  and  tell  her~ 
about  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  I'll  tell 
her  to  blame  me  because  I  advised 
you  to  use  it." 


Every  year 

there  is  some  new 

way  to  lighten 

women's  work — 

but  never  a  bet- 

ter  nor  more 

sensible  one  than 

the  Fels-Naptha 

way. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water  will  do  any- 
thing that  soap  and 
water  can  do,  in  half 
the  time  it  used  to  take 
with  less  than  half  the 
bother. 

It  will  get  your 
washing  on  the  line  so 
much  earlier,  and  the 
clothes  will  be  sweeter, 
cleaner  and  whiter 
than  ever  before.  You 
don't  have  to  boil  them 
either. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 
For  all  kinds  of  work  every  day  in  the 
year  follow  the  directions  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Rain  Makers  and  Their  Work 

By  Fred  Telford 

EVERY  summer  when  the  growing 
crops  begin  to  perish  for  lack  of 
water,  men  called  "rain  makers"  begin 
their  work  They  move  to  some  drought- 
stricken  locality  and  publicly  proclaim 
their  ability  to  bring  showers — for  a 
financial  consideration.  So  desperate  is 
the  situation  that  often  considerable 
money  is  raised  by  public  subscription 
and  paid  to  the  "rain  makers." 

Few  farmers  would  begrudge  paying 
ten  or  even  fifty  dollars  for  a  badly 
needed  shower.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  ask  whether  these  men  can  produce 
rain. 

The  experience  of  a  Texas  commu- 
nity in  the  summer  of  1912  is  worth 
considering.  In  June  the  largest  press 
association  in  the  country  sent  broadcast 
the  following  item,  which  is  copied  ver- 
batim from  a  Middle  West  daily  of  June 
14,  1912: 

BOMBARD  SKY  FOR  RAIN 

"Rainmakers"  Explode  Dynamite  For 
Five  Hours  in  an  Effort  to 
Break  Drought 

Anson,  Tex.,  June  13.— "Rain- 
makers," after  disturbing  the  atmos- 
phere with  continued  explosions  of 
dynamite  for  five  hours  near  here 
yesterday,  were  rewarded  with  a 
few  showers  last  night.  The  sky  is 
overcast  to-day  and  a  good  rain 
seems  likely. 

Discouraged  by  the  long  drought, 
residents  of. .  Anson,  Stamford  and 
Hamlin,  in  Jones  County,  began  the 
firing  on  the  prairie  about  five  miles 
from  here  yesterday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  bombardment  was  kept  up  un- 
til 3  p.  M.,  when  the  first  drops  of 
rain  fell.  It  was  something  like  the 
beginning  of  a  summer  shower.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  but  the  fall 
was  too  light  to  be  of  benefit. 

On  the  face  of  the  report  the  case  looks 
good  for  the  "rain  makers."  No  sensible 
person,  however,  accepts  reports  at  their 
face  value  where  money  is  concerned ; 
he  investigates.  The  investigation  in 
this  case  disclosed  the  following  facts: 

1.  A  "low"  was  so  situated  on  June  12 
(the  "yesterday"  of  the  news  item)  that 
conditions  were  favorable  for  rain  in 
all  the  Gulf  States. 

2.  The  Weather  Bureau's  prediction 
was :  "For  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  show- 
ers to-night  (that  is,  June  12)  and 
Thursday." 

3.  Cloudiness  and  scattered  showers 
were  general  throughout  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  at  the  time  of  the  bombard- 
ment. 

These  facts  were  gleaned  from  the  offi- 
cial maps  and-  predictions  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  prepared  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  efforts  of  the  "rain  makers."  Any 
person  wishing  to  investigate  may  secure 
the  reports  upon  application  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  of  course  puts  a  different  face 
upon  the  whole  matter.  Since  cloudiness 
and  showers  were  general  throughout  a 
large  territory,  and  since  the  Weather 
Bureau  actually  predicted  the  conditions 
that  prevailed,  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table that  "rain  makers"  were  as  little 
responsible  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  In 
fact,  the  blind  faith  that  could  connect 
a  bombardment  of  the  sky  with  "the 
beginning  of  a  summer  shower"  which 
proved  "too  light  to  be  of  benefit,"  and 
at  a  time  when  showers  were  general,  is 
nothing  less  than  sublime. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  but  invari- 
ably investigation  discloses  a  similar 
state  of  affairs.  No  scientist  of  standing 
places  the  least  confidence  in  the  preten- 
sions of  "rain  makers."  The  natural 
forces  that  evaporate  immense  quantities 
of  water,  transport  the  vapor  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  then  condense  it 
again  to  water  are  too  immense  for  man 
to  cope  with. 

Only  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  can  have  enough  confidence  in 
"rain  makers"  to  pay  them  money. 


More  Lost  People 

JACOB  L.  PETERSON,  now  sixty-one 
years  old,  and  whose  native  home  was 
in  Catawba  County,  North  Carolina,  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  he  was  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair. 
S.  A.  Peterson,  who  wants  to  know  of 
him.  says  that  for  a  time  he  herded  sheep 
in  Montana,  and  suspects  he  may  be 
there  now.  Montana  readers  or  others 
who  may  know  his  whereabouts  are 
asked  to  correspond  with  S.  A.  Peterson 
in  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Bill  Whitton,  whose  last  letter  was 
from  Bell  County,  Texas,  and  Josie 
~\Yhitto»,  who  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  she  was  in  Baldwin  County,  Geor- 
gia, are  "lost  people"  to  their  sister 
whose  name  is  now  Annie  Ivey,  and  who 
may  be  addressed  in  care  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Mary  E.  Chapman,  formerly  of  Kent's 
Hill,  Maine,  married  many  years  ago  a 
man  whose  surname  was  Quick.  His 
given  name  is  not  known.  Anyone  hav- 
ing information,  past  or  present,  con- 
cerning a  Mrs.  Quick  who  was  formerly 
Mary  E.  Chapman  will  render  a  great 
service  by  reporting  it  to  the  Lost  People 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Take  the  horse  out  of  the  shafts  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  if  you  drive  a  pair 
or  four  unfasten  the  outside  traces  while 
the  horses  are  standing;  they  will  rest 
better  that  way. 


Friends 


An  oak  and  an  ash  became  friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  four  feet  above  the  ground 


Book  Reviews 


The  Ameeican  Peach  Orchard,  a  book  of 
over  two  hundred  pages,  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  fills 
a  felt  want.  The  practical  essentials  of  mod- 
em peach  culture  have  right  of  way  in  this 
book.  Nothing  essential  is  omitted,  from 
setting  the  infant  trees  to  handling  the  ma- 
tured producing  orchard  and  marketing  the 
crop.  It  is  well  illustrated,  cleaT,  and  at- 
tractive. Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York  City. 
$1  net.  rf 

There  are  horse  books  a  plenty,  but  few 
treat  of  horse  problems  from  the  angle  of 
greatest  interest  and  value  to  horsemen  as 
does  Management  and  Breeding  op  Horses, 
by  M.  W.  Harper.  Profuse  illustrations, 
breeding  tables,  training,  fitting  for  market, 
and  the  treatment  of  common  ailments  are 
all  taken  care  of  in  this  book  of  over  450 
pages.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York 
City.    $2  net. 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  by  Carl 
W.  Gay,  is  a  new  book  dealing  with  the 
breeding,  judging,  and  feeding  of  horses.  It 
is  well  illustrated  and  contains  319  pages  of 
reading  matter.  Though  primarily  a  text- 
book, it  contains  useful  information  for  any- 
one handling,  buying,  or  selling  horses.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Or  it  can  be  obtained,  as  can  any  other  books, 
through  Farm  and  Fireside.  $1.50. 

The  Principles  op  Agriculture  Through 
the  School  and  the  Home  Garden,  by  C.  A. 
Stebbins.  A  textbook,  but  one  which  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  home  teaching  where 
the  mother  or  father  cares  to  take  up  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  farm  life  in  such  a  way  that 
the  children  will  take  an  interest  in  those 
principles.  The  book  is  quite  complete  in  its 
scope,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  simple 
sketches  and  photographs.  The  Macmillan 
Company^New  York  City.  $1. 

Joe,  the  Book  Farmer,  by  Garrard  Harris. 
A  story  well  illustrated  to  bring  out  the 
points  which  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  narrative.  Dialect  and  conversation  of 
other  forms  are  used  to  point  in  a  homely 
way  to  some  of  the  homely  truths  now  known 
to  be  needed  for  successful  farming.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  City.    $1  net. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandrt,  by  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  is  a  book  pouitrymen  are  now  for- 
tunate in  having  access  to.  Every  phase  of 
poultry  breeding,  housing,  feeding,  and  care 
are  exhaustively  discussed  in  this  book  of 
over  five  hundred  pages  by  a  practical  poul- 
try expert  who  has  left  untouched  no  im- 
portant matter  relative  to  poultry  culture. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $2. 
net. 

The  Efficient  Kitchen,  by  Georgie  Boyn- 
ton  Child,  is  a  practical  common  sense  treat- 
ment of  modern  housekeeping  problems  writ- 
ten from  first-hand  knowledge,  pointing  the 
way  to  eliminating  waste,  proper  kitchen 
equipment,  etc.  It  is  the  answer  to  the 
housewife's  question  of  how  to  systematize 
and  lighten  household  cares.  Well  illustrated. 
McBride,  Nast  &  Companv,  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.    51.25  net. 


All  over  the  country  men  are  tearing 
off  wood,  prepared  paper,  tin  and  galvan- 
ized roofs.   Nailing:  on  "Tightcote" 
S-T-E-E-L,  For  only  "Tig-htcote"  STEEL 
can  be  rot-proof,  fire-proof  and  rust-proof. 
It  had  to  come,  for  this  is  the  Age  of  Steel. 

Cheaper,  Too! 

Curiously  enough,  Steel  shingles,  as  we 
sell  them,  direct  from  factory  to  user,  are 
now  cheaper  than  wood. 

And  easier  put  on.  Instead  of  nailing 
one  at  a  time,  these  shingles  go  on  in  big 
clusters— 100  or  more  at  once.  No  extras 
needed.  No  special  tools.  No  expert  work- 
men. No  painting  required.  Yet  practically 
no  wear-out  to  an  Edwards  Steel  Roof. 

How  Rust  Was  Done  Away  With 

Ordinary  metal  roofing  rusts.  This  doesn't.  For 
we  invented  a  method  which,  applied  to  Open 
Hearth  Steel,  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  get- 
ting started.  Called  The  "Edwards  Tigrhtcote 
Process.**  It  does  the  work  like  magic,  as  125,000 
users  are  glad  to  testify, 

PrlufarnV  IfMf or  We  not  onlv  seU  direct,  bot  pay 
CUWdrild  UNCI  the  freight.  No  such  roofing  bar. 
gain  ever  offered  before.  Just  send  Postal  for  Roof  Book 
No.  758.  Then  see  if  you  ever  before  saw  such  prices 
and  such  quality.  Please  give  size  of  roof,  if  yon  can* 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

70S-7ES  Look  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Good  CIDER 

When  You  Want  It 

Just  when  the  apples  from  your  orchard  are  in 
the  right  condition  for  the  best  kind  of  cider. 

Mount  Gilead 
Orchard  Cider 
Presses 

will  do  it.    Hand  or  power 
hydraulic  or  hand  screw. 
Capacity  5  to  12  barrels  per 
day.   All  steel  construction. 
Very  strong  and  durable. 
Easily  moved  from  one  or- 
chard to  another.  Apple 
grater  mounted  on  the  press. 
Send  now  for  circular  and  prices. 
The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
106  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

of  intelligence  and  reliability  in 
every  community  to  act  as  our 
Subscription  Representative. 
Substantial  salary  and  exclu- 
sive territory  allowed.  This  is 
an  excellent  chance  for  an 
alert  hustler  to  develop  a  perma- 
nent business. 

Address  Circulation  Manager 

FARM  AN  D  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Sa  nd  w  i  ch      M  of  or  Press 


Can  stop 
instantly 


Easy  to  torn 
tGreat  on  windrowe 


Send  (or 
Free  Book 


Pay  forihis  Hay  Press 


.  70°u"r  Profits 


Mr.  Dutton,  Abrams,  Wis.,  writes,  "Made  enough 
to  pay  for  our  outfit  this  fall."  Other  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  owners  make  $200  to  $300  a  month  clear. 

Solid  steel.  Supplies  its  own  power;  Gas  Engine 
mounted  on  same  truck.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmis- 
sion. No  belt  to  slip.  Geared  magneto.  Send  for  free 
"Tons  Tell"  catalogue.  Folly  pictures  and  describes 
this  press — shows  you  the  way  to  Big  Profits. 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  104  Oak  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Box  1Q4,  Council  Bluffs,  la  Box  104,  Kansa*  City,  Mo, 


nCI  A  \U  A  D  C  V  ADMC^TJU]Sual°PP°rtimities,10W-  Cheap  lands 
VLLt\  TfrU\f_.  r/ilUHJnear  best  markets.  Very  profitable. 
Fine  climate.    State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware. 


1 35  BUSH  ELS  PER  ACRE 

was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


li\piiisii  \m  ■  p  ww  ■  ) 

on  many  farms  in  West* 
ern  Canada  In  1913.  some 
yields  being  reported  as 
liisrh  as  50  bushels 
per  acre.    As  high  as 
100  bushels  were  record- 
ed in  some  districts 
for  oats,  50  bushels  for 
barley  and  from  10  to 
20  bushels  for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
i  country  5  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means.  He 
ho  me  steaded,  worked  hard.  Is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
;  land.  In  1913  bad  a  crop  of  200 
acres,  which  will  realize  him  about 
$4,000.   His  wheat  weighed  68 
j  lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
S  over  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 

Thousands  of  similar  instances  might  be 
related  of  the  homesteaders  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  crop  of  1913  was  an  abundant  one 
everywhere  io  "Western  Canada. 
Ask  for  descriptive  literature  and  red  need 
railway  rates.  Apply  to  Supt-of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or  Canadian  Gov't  Agent, 

M.  V.  Maclnna*.  176  Jaffaraon  Av. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


W.  S.  Natharv,  Irttorurban  Btdg-, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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WHAT'LL  we  wear  when  there  aren't  enough 
sheep  to  provide  us  with  wool?  Don't  imagine 
it's  a  silly  question.  There  aren't  enough 
sheep  right  now.  And  there  is  no  substitute 
for  wool  in  sight  either. 

Uncle  Sam  is  taking  this  wool  question  very  much 
to  heart.  The  whole  civilized  world  is  ditto.  Almost 
everybody  worth  while  lives  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  the  temperate  zone  must  have  woolen  clothes. 

Just  at  the  moment,  of  course,  the  fashions  in 
women's  clothes  are  contributing  something  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  overworked  sheep.    But  the  ladies 
can't  take  off  much  more  clothes;  at  least,  let  it" be 
hoped  they  will  not.   If  the  fashions  should  suddenly 
swing  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  dear  creatures 
should  discover  that  they  wanted  to  wear  as  much 
cloth  as  could  be  piled  on, — and  that's  liable  to  occur 
any  time, — the  sheep  would  never  survive  the  shock. 
Just  think  of  these  little  wool  details: 
For  forty  years  the  wool  tariff  has  been  regarded  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  protection  scheme 
of  this  country.    It  has  been  proclaimed 
and  commonly  believed  that  to  remove 
or  greatly  reduce  that  duty  would  ruin 
the  wool-growing  industry.    Last  year 
the  duty  was  cut  to  the  bone,  and  the  high  protec- 
tionists declared,  and  many  of  their  opponents  hon- 
estly believed,  that  the  result  would  be  a  fearful  blow 
to  the  wool-growing  business. 
But  they  all  missed  it. 

Average  prices  of  American-grown  wool  have  been 
going  up,  not  down,  since  the  new  tariff  act  passed. 
There  is  wide  variation  as  to  different  qualities,  but 
authorities  say  there  is  an  average  advance  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

How  many  other  products  of  the  farm  do  you  think 
of  that  have  gone  up  10  per  cent  in  that  time? 

The  explanation  is  that  the  tariff  had  very  little  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  the  world's  increasing  demand 
and  decreasing  supplies  of  wool  have  sustained  and 
even  raised  prices. 

Observe  now  a  well-nigh  miraculous  result  of  this 
situation : 

A  three-day  convention  of  wool  growers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  has  just  been  held  in  Washington, 
and  nobody  said  "tariff"  out  loud!    Not  a  person! 

Some  of  them,  confirmed  politicians  of  the  wool 
business,  would  have  been  glad  to  inject 
politics  and  tariff  into  the  discussion;  but 
the  majority  was  determined  that  this 
was  no  time  for  those  things,  and  they 
were  actually  kept  out.  Two  years  ago 
you  would  have  said  that  a  man  had  as 
much  chance  to  skim  the  salt  out  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  a  teaspoon  as  to  keep 
tariff  out  of  the  debates  of  a  wool  conven- 
tion.   Yet  it  was  done! 

But  there's  no  use  trying  to  make  wool 
feel  altogether  cheerful.  The  convention 
concluded  not  to  worry  about  the  tariff; 
but  it  found  a  new  goat. 

The  New  Goat  is  the  Dog! 

We  would  be  able  to  increase,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  would  increase,  the  number 
of  sheep  in  this  country  by  150  per  cent 
within  a  very  few  years  if  the  dog  trouble 
could  be  solved.  Don't  set  that  statement 
down  as  superheated  fancy :  it  is  the  serious 
testimony  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  inquiry  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  convention. 

The  Department  officials  sent  inquiries  to 
about  1,000  counties,  in  36  States,  in  which 
sheep  are  grown. 

It  asked  first  of  all:  "To  what  extent 
could  the  number  of  sheep  in  your  county 
be  increased  without  forcing  any  decrease 
in  the  number  of  other  live  stock?" 

The  replies  from  the  1,000  counties  aver- 
aged the  answer  at  150  per  cent.  " 

The  next  question  was,  "What  is  the  main 
hindrance  to  increasing  the  number  of  sheep 
raised?" 

"Dogs!"  shouted,  screamed,  ejaculated, 
snorted,  vociferated,  averred,  and  otherwise 
declared  576  of  the  replies ! 

The  conference  was  called  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  authorities  with  the 
view  to  getting  the  fullest  understanding  of 
conditions  as  affecting  the  grower  of  sheep, 
the  dealer  in  wool,  the  manufacturer  of 
cloths,  the  buyer  and  consumer  of  mut- 
ton— in  short,  to  get  all  parties  together  and 
find  out  what's  the  matter  with  the  whole 
chain  of  businesses  dependent  on  sheep, 
and  what  could  be  done  about  it.  Particu- 
larly, what  the  Government  might  do  to 
help. 

About  150  people  attended,  representing 
all  sections  and  all  branches  of  the  industry. 
Somebody  wanted  to  know,  right  at  the  outset,  why 
Australian  wool,  which  is  not  as  good  as  American, 
always  brings  more  money  in  the  market.  A  manu- 
facturer answered  with  a  fetching  illustration.  He 
pulled  a  slip  of  worsted  cloth  from  his  pocket  and 
tossed  it  to  the  speaker. 

"That's  why,"  he  said. 

The  bit  of  cloth  was  passed  around.  It  was  a  nice 
twilled  scrap  of  men's  suiting,  perfectly  good  except 
that  there  was  woven,  right  through  it,  a  thread  of 
hemp  or  jute  that  came  out  straw-colored  against  the 
dark  blue  body  of  the  cloth.  That  thread  utterly 
spoiled  the  piece  of  cloth. 

"American  wool  growers,"  explained  the  manufac- 
turer, "tie  their  wool  with  cord  before  they  bale  it  for 
E-W 


Sheep  Must  Go  Back  to  the 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

shipment.  More  or  less  of  the  cord  always  gets  into 
the  wool.  That's  a  bit  of  it  there.  Australian  growers 
compress  their  wool  into  bales  without  tying  up  the 
fleeces.  There  isn't  a  chance  to  get  a  fiber  of  hemp 
into  a  cloth  made  of  Australian  wool. 

"The  lower  price  on  Amei°iean  fleeces  is  the  manu- 
facturer's insurance  against  that  kind  of  thing." 

As  to  cord  American  growers  are  doing  better.  Out 
West  the  great  majority  now  use  paper  twine,  which 
is  harmless ;  but  on  the  farms  the  old  hempen  twine  is 
still  used,  and  it  hurts  all  American  wool. 

J.  E.  Cosgriff  of  Salt  Lake  City  discussed  methods  of 
handling  wool  on  American  ranches  and  farms,  and 
W.  T.  Rich,  an  Australian  expert,  described  how  the 
trick  is  done  there.  It  turned  out  that  the  Australians, 
having  immense  flocks,  are  able  to  organize  expensive 
plants  for  cleaning,  packing,  compressing,  handling, 
and  generally  processing  wool,  such  as  Americans 
could  not  support  because  our  flocks  are  generally  very 


As  a  country  we  are  long  on  foolish  sentiment  for  dogs;  hence,  short  on  sheep 


small  compared  to  those  in  Australia.  The  answer  to 
this  was  that  American  growers  must  learn  the  lesson 
contained  in  that  one  word  which  nowadays  seems  to 
contain  magical  cure  for  most  of  the  farmers'  ills: 
Co-operation ! 

Perfectly  possible  in  communities  where  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  sheep,  to  make  community 
provision  for  baling  and  compressing  machinery,  for 
instance.  Who,  on  a  small  farm,  keeps  his  own  thresh- 
ing machine?  A  neighborhood  compressing  and  baling 
apparatus  should  be  provided  as  threshing  machines 
are.  ■   ■       ■•   v  ■.  ■ .    _  ;'• 

But  let  us  not  forget,  our  muttons. 

The  high-brows  of  sheepdom  decided  that  in  future 
mutton  will  be  more  and  more  valuable.   On  the  farms 


in  the  farming  States  mutton  will  be  the  primary 
value  and  wool  the  side  line  for  the  sheepman ;  but 
out  on  the  ranches  wool  will  be  the  chief  object 
because  the  magnificent  Merinos  and  like  breeds  which 
give  the  best  wool  are  also  the  breeds  that  thrive  best 
in  range  conditions. 

Mutton  is  getting  to  be  a  more  popular  meat  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  the  price  of  mutton 
has  gone  up,  since  the  tariff  act  passed,  about  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  price  of  wool.  The  sheepmen 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  market  conditions. 
They  are  still  rather  dazed. 
Almost  anybody  would  be. 

The  wool  growers  feel  like  a  man  who  came  home 
to  find  his  house  had  been  robbed.  On  examination  it 
proved  awfully  topsy-turvy,  but  nothing  valuable  was 
missing,  and  the  burglar  had  thoughtlessly  left  a 
bushel  of  gold  coin  and  a  pint  of  diamonds,  gathered 
somewhere  else ! 

The  sheep  business  looks  more  like  ready  money 
than  like  ruin,  provided  the  various  in- 

Fterests  can  agree  how  to  develop  it 
g»*v|  henceforward.  Mr.  Cosgriff  was  for 
Ctllll  organizing  a  big  project,  bringing  Aus- 
tralian experts  here  at  once,  and  reor- 
ganizing our  methods  on  the  general  Australian  basis. 
But  that  didn't  get  adopted.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  American  wool  grower  doesn't  as  a  rule  know 
anything  about  the  grades  of  wool  he  grows.  He  is 
as  innocent  of  real  information  about  the  value  of 
what  he  has  as  is  the  average  wheat  grower  or  cotton 
grower. 

Isn't  it  passing  strange  that  farmers  manage  to 
know  so  little  about  such  things? 

It's  a  good  deal  of  the  reason  why  we  haven't  more 
automobiles. 

Ranges  are  disappearing :  the  small  farm  is  crowd- 
ing them  out.  The  sheep  must  go  back  to  the  farm  or 
go  to  the  dogs.  And  why  don't  American  farmers 
take  more  interest  in  sheep?  The  sheep  population  of 
this  country  is  very  small  as  compared  to  Europe. 
Yet  European  farmers  raise  sheep  at  good  profits  on 
land  worth  two  to  five  times  as  much  as  our  farms. 
They  have  perfected  their  system ;  they  have  exactly 
the  right  kind  of  stock  for  their  requirements — and 
they  have  the  dog  evil  as  near  solution  as  apparently 
it  can  be  brought.    That  brings  us  back  to  the  dog  again. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Wade,  secretary  of  the 
American  Shropshire  Association,  which 
has  been  at  work  to  get  the  dog  problem  at 
least  seriously  considered,  addressed  the 
conference.  She  wants  to  get  all  the  sheep 
associations  together,  and  through  them 
make  a  general  assault  on  the  legislatures. 
But  back  of  that  is  the  feeling  that  the 
states  can't  do  the  business,  and  the  idea 
of  a  national  dog  law  is  seriously  developing. 

Farmers  cannot  raise  sheep  while  they 
can't  be  assured  protection  against  dogs. 
But  the  apple  in  Eden  wasn't  a  circum- 
stance for  trouble  as  compared  to  a  quarrel 
between  neighbors  over  a  dead  dog  with 
wool  in  his  teeth. 

A  Revolution  Over  Dogs! 

If  we  ever  get  an  agrarian  revolution  it'll 
start  over  the  dogs.  I  heard  one  man  in  the 
conference  tell  this  story : 

"A  young  man,  ambitious  for  a  political 
career,  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Geor- 
gia Legislature.  He  called  on  the  oldest 
veteran,  a  patriarch  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber most  of  the  time  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  asked  some  advice. 

"  'I  would  be  glad,'  said  the  young  man, 
'of  any  suggestions  of  measures  which  I 
might  take  up  and  promote,  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  my  political  fortunes.' 

"  'I  see,'  replied  the  old  man.  'Well, 
young  man,  just  you  take  up  a'most  any- 
thin'  ;  not  much  diff 'rence  which  side ;  ef 
ye  find  ye'r  on  th'  wrong  side  ye'll  soon 
larn  t'  change.  Take  up  a'most  anythin' ; 
but,  young  man,  let  me  warn  ye  solem'ly 
agin  jest  one  thing  that'll  ruin  any  man's 
chances :  Don't  ye  ever  git  beguiled  int' 
offering  a  uniform  dog  law  fer  the  State  o' 
Geo-jaw!  That's  the  one  blow  no  man's 
c'reer  can  stan' !' " 

The  old  man  was  not  far  from  right. 
Especially  in  the  East  and  South,  where  the 
dog  is  prized  for  his  sporting  utility,  and 
where  dog  owners  are  in  a  huge  majority  as 
against  sheep  owners,  to  get  state  laws  passed 
that  are  worth  while  is  about  impossible. 
To  get  them  enforced  is  utterly  so. 
Which  brings  up  the  federal  idea.  The 
National  Government  could  do  the  thing. 
Why  not?    Suppose  it's  true  that  the  dog 
owners  are  too  strong  to  permit  extermina- 
tion of  dogs  now  in  being:  what  about  the 
generations  of  dogs  yet  unborn? 

Nobody  feels  so  very  attached  to  a  dog  that  isn't 
going  to  be  born  for  five  years  yet. 

Why  not,  then,  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  females 
of  the  species?  She's  deadlier  than  the  male.  Make 
it  steep  enough  to  insure  that  there  would  be  mighty 
few  females  kept  alive  in  coming  litters  of  pups.  That 
would  mean  still  fewer  litters  later,  and  presently  the 
dog  problem  would  be  solved  without  anybody  being 
heartbroken  over  the  loss  of  Fido. 

The  first  man  who  introduces  a  national  anti-dog, 
internal  revenue  license  law,  will  be  starred  every- 
where as  the  author  of  the  prize  piece  of  "freak 
legislation."  After  a  while  even  the  writers  of  the 
human-interest  headlines  will  understand. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  4,  1914 


A  Cake  for  12c 
Baked  in  a 


Mix  %  cup  sugar 
and  %  CUP  butter. 
Add  I  beaten  egg. 
Mix  and  sift  I  ^2  cups 
flour  and  2  tea- 
spoons baking  pow- 
der. Add  alternately 
with  ^2  cup  milk  to 
first  mixture.  Bake 
30  minutes. 


"Wear-Ever" 

ALUMINUM  CAKE  PAN 

"Wear-Ever"  AlumiQum  Cake  Pans  bake  good 
cakes  because  they  bake  quickly  and  evenly  on  all 
sides  at  once. 

"Wear-Ever'*  Utensils  are  solid  metal  —  cannot 
chip  — cannot  rust  — pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Send  for  our  new  folder,  "Delicious  Cake  Recipes" 
mailed  free  -upon  request. 

WANTED  :  ^en  to  demonstrate  and  sell  "Wear- 
 -  Ever**  specialties.  Only  those  who  can 


furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.  57t  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid  1-qt.  "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.  Enclos- 
ed is  20c  in  stamps — money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 

Name. t  »**»•. .  » 

Address  

m™"WTmr7rMm™MfFMI'oMrafi°iifM'"" 


PLAYER-P 


MAGAZINES 

WITH  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

By  special  arrangement  with  two  of 
the  most  prominent  women's  maga- 
zines in  America,  you  can  get  one  of 
these  great  papers  for  a  year  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  as  explained  below. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c  Both 

McCall's  Magazine,  1  year,  f<" 

regular  price  50c 

McCall's  Magazine  needs  no  endorsement. 
It  is  easily  worth  SI. 00  a  year.  A  single  copy 
will  often  contain  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  and  it  is  handsomely  illustrated.  It  is 
a  dependable  fashion  guide,  and  each  issue 
contains  from  50  to  60  of  the  latest  designs, 
some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  colors,  of  the 
celebrated  McCall  patterns.  The  leading 
fashion  experts  of  the  world  contribute  to 
this  magazine. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Year 


70c 
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The  procession  from  the  farms  and  ranches  reached  the  place  of  celebration 

The  Light  of  His  Eyes 


JOE  looked  at  the  bandaged  eyes  and 
powdei--blackened  face  of  Hal  Per- 
kins, and  the  tears  oozed  from  under 
his  thick  lashes,  traced  their  way  down 
his  thin  face,  and  fell  on  the  inert  hand 
of  Hal,  which  hardly  made  a  blot  on  the 
snowy  counterpane.  Hal  stirred,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  his  terriblj  accident 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth  he  spoke  natu- 
rally. 

"Joe,  Joe,  don't!" 
"It's  so — so — "  began  Joe. 
"I  deserve  it  though,"  whispered  Hal 
through  lips  swollen  black  with  powder 
and  stiff  with  pain.  "And  to  think  of 
those  little  fellows  I  worked  into  it!  I 
kept  them  firing  toy  cannons,  and  throw- 
ing big  firecrackers,  and,  oh,"  Hal 
groaned,  "I'm  so  glad  the  one  that  burst 
hit  me  instead  of — "  Hal's  weak  voice 
ended  in  a  dry  sob. 

"You  brace  up,  Hal,  you'll  be  all  right 
by  another  Fourth,  and  we'll  never, 
never,  never!  If  we  see  a  million  of 
'em  !"  came  through  Joe's  set  lips. 

"And  ever  and  ever,  and  ever.  Amen!" 
added  Hal,  finishing  the  oath  in  his  old 
boyish  fashion. 

"Why,  they're  praying!"  gasped  Hal's 
mother  as  she  caught  these  last  words. 
She  flung  her  blue  apron  over  her  head 
and  began  to  sob. 

"There,  there,  Mother!"  Mr.  Perkins 
soothed  gently.  "Is — is — he — worse?" 
the  father's  voice  quivered. 

"Oh,  I — guess — so — they're — praying — 
I  heard  Hal  say,  'forever,  and  ever,  and 
ever,  Amen !' " 

"There  is  no  real  harm  in  praying, 
Mrs.  Perkins,"  soothed  Hiram,  who  was 
waiting  for  Joe.  "Probably  it  isn't  near 
so  bad  as  that.  I'll  just  haul  Joe  out." 
He  drew  his  rough  sleeve  across  his  eyes 
as  he  opened  the  door  of  that  darkened 
room  where  lay  the  boy  whose  life  was 
blasted  by  the  exploding  of  a  cannon 
firecracker,  Hal  Perkins,  the  pride  of  his 
parents,  the  delight  of  the  whole  country- 
side, the  biggest,  bravest,  handsomest 
boy  in  the  county.  Hal's  face  was  full 
of  powder,  and  according  to  the  doctors 
his  eyes  were  nearly  blown  out. 

"Joe,"  raved  Hiram,  catching  that  of- 
fender by  the  coat  collar,  "don't  you 
know  better  than  to  be  praying  around 
loose  here,  discouraging  Hal.  and  wor- 
rying Mrs.  Perkins  to  death?" 

"I  wasn't  doing  anything  half  as  bad 
as  praying !  We  were — just — planning — 
for  the  next  Fourth.  We're  going  to  get 
all  the  bovs  into  it.  Tou'll  see  a  Fourth 
that  is  a  Fourth  !" 

"It  isn't  going  to  be  a  failure  either," 
supplied  Hal.  and  a  strange,  twisted 
smile  contorted  his  lips.  "Don't  you  tell, 
Joe!"  he  whispered. 

"You're  the  boss,  and  the  president, 
and  the  whole  thing,"  Joe  assured. 

The  days,  weeks,  and  months  went  by, 
and  Hal  Perkins  lived,  but  his  eyes  were 
still  bandaged  and  useless,  and  his  face 
still  bore  the  marks  of  powder  where  it 
had  been  injected  by  the  fearful  explo- 
sive. His  once  alert,  virile  young  figure 
was  shrunken,  and  his  vigorous,  eager 
stride  was  supplanted  by  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered, tremulous  groping.  His  spirit, 
however,  was  the  same,  though  more  ra- 


By  Rose  Seelye-Miller 

diant,  more  gentle.  The  reckless,  dare- 
devil quality  was  probably  gone  forever. 

The  entire  neighborhood  of  boys  had 
been  organized  under  Joe's  direction  into 
a  Good  Cheer  Society,  and  there  was 
never  a  day  nor  night  that  some  one  of 
them  did  not  "happen  in"  to  see  their 
stricken  comrade.  Regular  meetings 
were  held  on  alternate  weeks  to  plan  and 
execute  ideas  for  the  great  celebration 
of  a  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

"What  is  Joe  trying  to  do  with  those 
pigs?"  inquired  Ma  Petty,  as  she  waited 
for  the  men  to  wash  for  dinner. 

"He's  training  them  to  drive,"  ex- 
plained Hiram.  "It  isn't  just  pigs,  it's 
colts  and  calves  and  every  living  thing 
on  the  place." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Ma  thoughtfully. 
"Last  year's  goslings  that  were  hatched 
late  he  fussed  with  so  that  now  they'll 
do  anything — " 

"Geese,"  cried  Joe  dashing  at  the  wash 
basin,  "are  the  most  teachable  things  on 
the  ranch.  But  pigs!"  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair and  disgust  finished  the  sentence. 
"But  j-ou  ought  to  see  Hal's — "  Joe's  lips 
shut  like  the  lids  of  a  clam  shell. 

"Have  you  seen  the  paper,  Joe?"  Pa 
Petty  inquired.  "They  are  offering  prizes 
for  the  best-trimmed  vehicles,  a  grand 
prize  for  the  most  unique  unit  of  the 
parade,  and  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  the 
boy  who  plans  and  executes  the  largest 
feature  of  the  great  pageant." 

"Galloping  Glass  Eyes,"  gasped  Joe, 
"  'the  wish  of  his  heart !'  "  Joe  dashed  out 
of  the  house  forgetful  of  the  savory  din- 
ner. The  clash  of  a  slide  door  evidenced 
that  the  barn  had  been  reached,  and  the 
flashing  of  a  pony's  feet  on  the  hard  road 
signified  that  Joe  had  gone  on  an  errand 
of  imperative  importance. 

"I'm  just  dreading  the  Fourth,"  said 
Ma.  "Joe's  carried  away  planning  for 
it,  and  after  what  happened  to  Hal — ! 
The  Woman's  Belief  Corps  tried  to  get 
the  merchants  to  promise  not  to  market 
any  dangerous  fireworks,  but  they  de- 
clared the  demand  made  the  supply  es- 
sential. It  wouldn't  be  the  Fourth 
without  explosives." 

"It  isn't  patriotism  as  much  as  bar- 
barism that  calls  for  noise  and  blood- 
shed."  Pa  shook  his  head  dismally. 

"I  suppose  you'll  want  some  money  for 
bunting  and  things,"  said  Pa  to  Joe  one 
day  in  late  June,  reaching  into  his 
pocket  and  bringing  out  a  handful  of 
coin. 

"No,"  Joe  backed  away,  "we've  sacri- 
ficed for  that.  We've  had  a  fund  growing 
for  almost  a  year.  We  wanted  to  give  up 
something  for  it — like  real  soldiers,  you 
know."  He  paused,  evidently  thrilled 
with  a  wonderful  thought.  "Unless  you 
could  put  up  enough  to  buy  up  all  the 
fh-eworks!"  Joe  wheeled  upon  Pa  with 
glowing  eyes. 

"I'll  give  you  money  for  anything  else, 
Joe,"  Pa  said  gently. 

"I  guess  we'll  manage,"  Joe  responded 
grimly  as  he  swung  a  hoe  oyer  his 
shoulder  and  marched  out  to  the  garden. 

From  the  Silver  Bibbon  Banch,  the 


morning  of  the.  Fourth,  drove  out  a  long 
procession  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  but 
every  one  was  decorated  to  the  full  with 
national  colors,  and  most  of  them  were 
wonderful  with  paper  flowers.  Joe  him- 
self personated  Uncle  Sam,  and  Nick, 
the  pony,  pranced  about  like  the  pony  of 
a  fairy  princess,  gay  with  flowers, 
streamers,  and  ribbons.  With  swift  pre- 
cision Joe  knotted  strips  of  bunting  con- 
necting all  the  vehicles  in  one  long  line. 

"Well,  well,"  murmured  Ma,  "I  never 
imagined  anything  half  so  splendid  as 
this!"  The  procession  from  the  farms 
and  ranches  reached  the  place  of  cele- 
bration. Ma  Petty  watched  anxiously 
for  the  coming  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
"I'm  afraid  Joe's  going  to  miss  it,"  she 
breathed  anxiously,  and  then,  glancing 
back,  she  saW  Joe  on  the  gay  pony,  and 
the  array  that  followed  him  dazzled  her 
eyes  and  held  her  almost  pulseless. 

There  were  floats  of  every  kind,  hay 
wagons  painted  to  represent  flags,  girls, 
in  white  with  the  state  seals  on  their 
breasts,  while  flags  and  stars  and  stripes 
and  ribbons  and  flowers  waved  and 
nodded  from  every  conceivable  place. 
Fifty  steers  followed,  all  draped  in 
white,  with  flags  and  wreaths,  and  six 
Priscillas  on  milk-white  heifers  kept 
guard  on  either  side  of  this  herd. 

Following  these  came  a  hundred  colts 
trained  to  walk  side  by  side,  and  roped 
together  with  bunting,  and  wearing 
peaked  bonnets  of  red  and  white  and 
blue.  Then  came  a  bunch  of  white  pigs, 
scrubbed  to  shining,  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  guarded  by  little  boys  in 
scarlet.  After  the  pigs  came  sheep,  cared 
for  by  their  faithful  collie  dogs,  and  after 
the  dogs  came  a  dozen  pure-white  geese 
harnessed  with  red,  white,  and  blue  rib- 
bons, and  apparently  driven  by  a  pair  of 
their  own  kind,  seated  in  a  bed  of  flow 
ers,  in  a  little  cart  made  on  purpose  for 
them.  The  two  in  the  cart  were  dyed  and 
painted  in  the  most  approved  national 
way.  The  wings  were  striped  to  repre 
sent  flags;  their  backs  were  blue,  with 
silver  stars ;  their  legs  were  banded  in 
red,  white,  and  blue,  while  long  ribbon 
streamers  floated  from  their  wings  and 
tails. 

Many  were  the  outriders  needed  to 
keep  this  procession  intact,  but  Uncle 
Sam  was  up  and  down  the  ranks,  watch- 
ful, alert. 

Last  of  all  came  a  great  white  horse 
and  upon  his  back  a  rider  all  in  white 
with  a  heavy  veil  entirely  concealing  his 
head.   He  carried  a  banner : 

LIBERTY  NOT  LICENSE, 
LIFE  NOT  DEATH, 
AND 

A  SANE  FOUBTH ! 

A  great  shout  went  up  as  Uncle  Sam 
tied  the  flying  bunting  to  join  the  ranch 
procession  to  the  ranch  carriages,  thus| 
uniting  all  in  one  grand  whole.    The  j 
judges  on  the  grand  stand  signaled  for  - 
silence,  and  Joe  as  Uncle  Sam  took  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  procession,  and.; 
stood  beside  the  great  white  horse  with  ^ 
his  white-veiled  rider.    The  geese  were  - 
in  front.  [continued  on  page  15] 
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The  Housewife's  Club 


MUSTARD  PICKLES 
— One  q  u  a  r  t  of 
small  encumbers ; 
one  quart  of  large  cucum- 
bers, sliced :  one  quart  of 
green  tomatoes,  sliced ;  one 
quart  of  small  button 
onions ;  one  large  cauli- 
flower or  cabbage,  chopped, 
and  four  green  peppers,  cut 
fine.  Make  a  brine  of  four  quarts  of 
water  and  one  pint  of  salt,  pour  over  the 
mixed  vegetables,  and  let  stand  over- 
night. Then  heat  just  enough  to  scald, 
pour  into  colander,  and  drain.  Dressing: 
Mix  one  cupful  of  flour,  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  dry  mustard  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  turmeric  with  enongh  vinegar  to 
make  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  sufficient  vinegar  to 
make  two  quarts  in  all ;  cook  mixture 
until  thick  and  smooth,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  vegetables,  and  cook  until 
heated  through,  then  seal  in  jars. 

D.  L.  H. 

Use  Cracker  Crumbs — A  teaspoonful 
of  cracker  crumbs  sprinkled  over  the  top 
jf  berry  pies  just  before  the  upper  crust 
is  put  on  will  prevent  the  jtrice  from  run- 
ning out.  L.  M.  T. 

For  juicy  pies  a  delicious,  jelly-like 
thickening  may  be  made  by  adding  one 
tabiespoonful  of  instantaneous  or  minute 
tapioca  to  the  sugar  used  for  sweetening. 

C.  A.  B. 

An  ironing-board  pad  made  of  the 
desired  thickness  and  laced  over  the 
board  through  half-inch  rings  sewed  to 
the  edges  is  very  convenient,  especially 
if  used  with  one  of  the  new  boards 
which  is  convertible  into  a  work  table 


by  the  removal  of  the  pad.  The  muslin 
pad  cover  must  be  basted  to  the  pad,  and 
removed  when  soiled.  The  pad  itself 
will  last  for  years.  L.  C. 

A  good  cleanser  for  white  and  light- 
colored  woolen  materials,  laces,  chiffons, 
and  so  forth  is  made  by  adding  five  cup- 
ful s  of  white  flour  to  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. The  flour  will  dissolve  as  thor- 
oughly as  sugar  in  water.  If  materials 
are  very  badly  soiled  rub  on  washboard 
the  same  as  if  soap  and  water  were 
used.  C.  A.  B. 

If  dampened  slightly  ashes  may  be 
removed  from  a  stove  or  fireplace  with- 
out creating  any  dust.  C.  A.  B. 


TO    CUT    A    ROUND  LAYER 

cake,  from  the  center  of 
the  cake  cut  a  circular 
piece,  using  a  baking-pow- 
der can  for  this  purpose  if 
you  happen  to  have  one. 
Then  cut  the  pieces  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  cake 
to  this  circle.  Afteward 
cut  the  small  round  piece 
into  four  pieces.  This  is  an  economical 
way  of  cutting  cakes  used  at  picnics  and 
church  socials,  as  it  does  away  with  the 
long  ends  so  wasteful  in  the  usual  piece 
of  layer  cake.  A.  Y. 

Bread-Raising  Hint — On  cold  winter 
days  bread  is  slow  in  rising.  Make  some 
hanging  shelves,  and  after  the  dough  is 
shaped  into  loaves 
place  in  the  shelves 
and  hang  near  or 
above  the  stove. 
The  hanging 
shelves  should  be 
made  of  light  dry- 
goods  boxes  of  any 
convenient  size, 
and  a  heavy  cur- 
tain should  slide 
on  a  wire  or  string 
across  the  front. 
If  the  shelf  is  removable  the  box  may 
hold  the  bread  pan  during  the  first 
rising.  Mrs.  F.  W. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  the 
fingers  rub  the  stains  with  a  lucifer 
match  dipped  in  water,  and  then  wash 
with  warm  soap  and  water.      L.  M.  T. 

Toasting — If  bread  Ls  to  be  toasted  in 
any  quantity  try  setting  it  in  the  corn 
popper  instead  of  burning  your  hands 
trying  to  use  a  fork.  L..M.  T. 

To  Brown  Pies  Evenly — The  house- 
wife who  wishes  her  pumpkin,  lemon,  or 
custard  pies  to  come  from  the  oven  an 
even  brown  color  sprinkles  the  tops  with 
sugar  just  before  putting  them  in. 

L.  M.  T. 

To  Mend  a  Floor — A  few  weeks  ago 
when  mending  a  cavity  in  a  floor  (a 
%-inch  hard-wood  floor)  I  changed  the 

r    .   usual  method  fol- 

.   lowed  by  so 

«L  man  y — t  he  "tin 

strip"  way;  in- 
stead, the  cavity 
was  chiseled  out  smoothly  to  a  level,  and 
fitted  with  a  %-inch  piece  of  wood,  level- 
ing same  to  fit  snugly,  using  finishing 
nails  to  fasten  it.  I  took  pains  to  do  a 
neat  job.  After  two  weeks  the  patch 
could  hardly  be  noticed,  and  to-day  it  is 
as  strong  as  any  part  of  the  floor. 

J.  E.  R. 


The  Light  of  His  Eyes- 


-Continued  from  Page  14 


Various  prizes  were  awarded,  and  the 
speaker  said :  "We  know  that  the  train- 
ing of  farm  animals  and  creatures  is 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
But  the  boy  who  can  train  a  pig  or  a 
body  of  geese  to  perform  in  a  parade  de- 
serves great  credit  for  patience,  per- 
severance, and  gentleness.  We  will  take 
a  vote  from  the  crowd,  'ayes'  for  the 
geese;  and  'noes'  for  the  pigs,  and  the  one 
getting  the  greatest  volume  of  voices  car- 
ries the  prize.  Ayes,  for  the  geese!"  he 
cried.    "One,  two,  three  !" 

Such  a  volume  of  sound  unsettled  the 
well-behaved  and  behaving  animals !  The 
geese  flapped  their  wings  and  the  two 
in  the  cart  rose,  circled  the  parade,  and 
settled  down  on  Joe's  shoulders.  A  wild 
clamor  ensued  and  the  prize  was  awarded 
the  geese  as  the  most  unique  unit. 

"Will  anyone  who  knows  tell  us  who 
first  thought  of  this  display  from  the 
farms  and  ranches?"  the  speaker's  voice 
was  insistent  and  demanded  a  reply. 

"Joe,"  bellowed  Hiram,  standing  in  his 
massive  height*  above  those  around  him. 
"Joe,"  cried  the  speaker,  "come  forward, 
the  wish  of  your  heart  is  granted  to-day." 

A  babel  of  voices  called,  "Joe,  Joe, 
Joe!"  and  many  hands  pushed  him  for- 
ward. 

The  boy  lifted  beseeching  eyes  to  the 
great  man  above  him.  "It  was  Hal,  just 
as  much  as  it  was  I,"  he  said  firmly. 
"Hal  must  come  too,  for  the  wish  is  ours 
together."  The  white-veiled  figure  stood 
beside  Joe  on  the  platform.  Tongue-tied 
for  a  moment  before  that  surging  crowd 
Joe  stood  rigid,  then  fired  by  the  force 
of  the  mighty  import  of  the  occasion  he 
lifted  his  hat,  waved  it  to  the  crowd,  and 
spoke  in  a  flood  of  words. 

"Men  and  people :  The  one  thing  I 
wish  to-day  is  not  a  gift  of  money,  nor  of 
anything  for  myself  or  for  the  use  of  any 
person  or  thing.  I  ask,"  here  his  voice 
was  clear,  incisive,  insistent,  "I  ask  the 
gift  of  all  the  dangerous  fireworks  in 
^this  town.  I  ask  that  every  boy  and  girl, 
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man  and  woman,  every  storekeeper, 
everyone  who  has  anything  of  an  ex- 
plosive nature  to  give  it  to  me,  here  and 
wow.'" 

Joe  flung  back  the  white  shield  from 
the  figure  beside  him,  and  Hal  Perkins 
stood  forth,  not  the  gallant  figure  of  the 
year  before,  but,  instead,  a  boy  with  a 
powder-blackened  face,  a  boy  with  darkly 
bandaged  eyes,  his  whole  figure  shrunken 
from  the  fierce  shock,  and  the  fearful 
agony  of  the  losses  he  had  endured. 

"Look  at  me,"  invited  Hal.  "For  the 
sake  of  Joe,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren who  may  be  saved  from  my  terrible 
fate,  I  stand  before  you.  People,  give 
Joe  what  he  has  asked  to-day,  the  fire- 
works of  your  town,  and  pledge  yourselves 
neither  to  buy  nor  use  any  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  future.  But  let  me  say,  until 
this  moment  I  thought  I  was  blind,  hut 
as  soon  as  Joe  took  that  veil  from  me  I 
knew  I  could  see.  In  spite  of  the  band- 
age, in  spite  of  everything — I  can  see!" 

Came  pandemonium.  Came  the  doctor 
to  lead  Hal  away.  Came  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  "Praise  the  God  of  battles,  the 
boy  sees  again!"  Fireworks  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  heaped  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  loads  of  them  were  piled  into 
hay  wagons,  and  while  Joe  and  Hal 
heard  nothing  but  the  exultant  cry  of 
the  doctor,  "He  sees,  he  sees !"  they  knew 
that  they  had  their  hearts'  desire,  and 
more — for  Hal  would  be  well  again. 

"You  owe  this  more  to  Joe  than  to 
me,"  advised  the  doctor,  "for  he  kept  you 
sane  of  mind  and  spirit." 

"Maybe,"  supplemented  Hiram,  "there's 
a  little  debt  to  God  who  made  Joe,  and 
who  put  into  him  the  spirit  to  help  and 
the  mind  that  can  think  of  the  right 
things  to  do.  Most  of  us  are  willing,  but 
we  can't  execute — we  don't  know  how — " 
Hiram  paused,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  as  though  searching  for  some- 
thing imperative,  then  blurted  out  non- 
chalantly, "Isn't  it  about  time  to  unload 
the  ice  cream  and  the  pink  lemonade?" 


For  Summer  Appetites 


In  hot  weather,  when  the  appetite  is  just  a  little  off,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
craving  for  something  cool  and  tart,  nothing  touches  the  spot  like 


It  is  not  necessary  to  use  ice  in  making  all  Jell-O  desserts,  and  it  is  required 
only  to  hasten  the  jellifying  process.  Such  fine  dishes  as  "Berry  Frappe,"  "Jell-O  Char- 
lotte Russe,"  "Grape  Frappe,"  etc.,  can  be  made  in  any  home  without  the  use  of  ice. 

Jell-O  not  only  makes  lovely  hot-weather  desserts,  but  all  such  Jell-O  dishes 
can  be  made  without  hot  kitchen  work 

Fruit  of  almost  any  kind  can  be  added  or  left  out,  as  the  housewife  chooses, 
and  in  either  case  the  dessert  will  be  delightful. 

There  is  no  other  dessert  worth  serving  that  can  be  made 
without  cooking  and  fuss,  and  in  hot  weather  no  housewife  wants 
to  cook  and  fuss  more  than  is  necessary. 

There  are  seven  flavors  of  Jell-O  (all  pure  fruit  flavors)  : 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 
All  are  delicious. 

10  cents  a  package  at  any  grocer's  or  any  general  store. 

Rose  Cecil  O'Neill,  author  and  illustrator  of  the  "Kewpies," 
made  the  pictures  for  a  beautiful  Recipe  Book,  which  we  will 
send  free  to  all  who  will  write  to  us  and  ask  us  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters. 
Be  sure  you  get  Jell-O  and  not  something  else. 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


LOCOMOTIVE  SPECIAL 

To  lavertlio  our  bofiin&u,  mako  new  friends  Ud  introduce  oar  eualoga* 
of  wonderful  W  atoh  bargains  wo  will  send  thin  elegant  watch  by  mall  poet  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gen*l«n«*i  IWJ nlokel HWer plated 
ease,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  eMapement,  item  wind  and  turn  eot,  a  perfect 
timekeener  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  this  advertisement  to  u* 
with  95  CENTS  ""i  watch  will  be  sen<  by  re  torn  mall  poet  paid. 
Satisfaction  pnaranieed  or  money  refunded.    Bend  9&o  today.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


KlEfr  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

EMBROIDERY? 
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of 
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IF  YOU  are  at  all  interested  in  em- 
broidery you  will  want  our  new 
 I  Portfolio  of   100  dainty  Parisian 

Embroidery  Designs  which  you  may  have 
at  practically  no  expense.    Our  offer  oi 
Portfolio  of  1 00  Embroidery  Patterns  1 
summer  met  with  such  remarkable  sue 
cess  that  we  are  confident  thousands 
other  readers  of  Farm  and  Fires: 
will  want  the  new  Portfolio  No.  2, 
which    contains    100    new  designs. 

PORTFOLIO  NO.  2 

Like  our  Portfolio  No.  1.  this  new  Portfolio  was  created  especially  for  us  by 
a  noted  French  designer  who  makes  a  specialty  of  embroidery  patterns,  and  repre- 
sents really  unusual  value,  combining  as  it  does  new  and  original  patterns  of  rare  beauty  with 
dainty  simplicity  and  elegant  taste.  Designs 
are  all  for  the  newest  styles  in  needlework.  In 
this  new  assortment  will  be  found  a  dainty 
shirtwaist  design,  also  one  for  a  corset  cover, 
collar  and  cuff  sets,  centerpieces,  doilies,  baby 
sets,  pillow  tops,  etc.,  etc. ,  all  combined  and  care- 
fully selected  to  meet  the  most  exacting  tastes; 
also  a  complete  alphabet.  Each  design  may 
be  transferred  several  times  and  will  not  injure 
the  most  delicate  material.  The  process  % 
is  simple.  Anyone  can  use  these  I 
patterns  successfully.  jj 
100-PAGE  BOOK  OF  EMBROIDERY  STITCHES  i 

In  addition  to  these  patterns  we  will  send  a  100-  i» 
page  revised  Book  of  Embroidery  Stitches. 
It  is  a  book  of  help  for  the  beginner  and 
inspiration  for  the  advanced  needleworker. 

There  are  twelve  exquisite  original  full-page  repro- 
ductions, illustrating  pillows,  scarfs  and  centerpieces. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  HOUSEWIFE 

The  aim  of  The  Housewife  is  to  furnish  the  woman 
who  has  the  interests  of  her  home  at  heart  with  absorb- 
ing, fascinating  reading  for  her  leisure  hours  and  to 
advise  and  instruct  her  on  aU  household  problems. 

It  has  many  dependable  departments  devoted  to  Needlework,  Fashions,  Mothers'  Hints 
Helps,  Care  of  Children,  Cookery,  Hints  in  Economy,  etc..  etc.  The  yearly  subscription  price  of  Th 
Housewife  (now  in  its  31st  year)  is  50  cents.  A  six-month  Trial  Subscription  costs  25  cents, 
receipt  of  this  amount  we  will  enter  your  name  to  receive  The  Housewife  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
and  send  you  without  further  expense  the  Portfolio  of  Embroidery  Patterns  No.  2  and  the  Book  of  Embroid- 
ery Stitches  as  described  above.  If  you  send  it  at  once,  we  will  send  our  big  June  Baby 
Number,  and  will  continue  to  December  1914. 

l^ovtsTo  THE  HOUSEWIFE,  36  Irving  Place,  NEW  YORK 


and 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  4.  1914 


InmiritiP  Thotwhts 

i  uc  \^ornrnuniiy  duuqgi 

for  Sunday 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  R.  McKeen 

This  is  the  story  of  a  pastor  who  made  his  churjeh  an  in- 
fluence seven  days  in  a  week;  who  put  religion  into  the 
fields,  into  the  kitchens,  into  the  recreations  of  his  people  till 
they  came  to  know  it  as  a  bigger  thing  than  merely  attend- 
ing church  or  raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  church 

Chapter  VII 

THE  minister  looked  upon  the  problems  of  these 
people  as  his  problem.  Their  success  meant 
prosperity  for  him  and  liberal  gifts 
to  the  benevolent  boards  of  the 
church.  If  he  could  aid  them  in  increasing 
the  incomes  from  the  farm  he  was  making 
more  certain  his  own  salary.  The  increase 
in  a  few  dozens  of  eggs;  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  cream ;  the  raising  of  an  extra 
steer ;  the  saving  of  another  pig  from  a  lit- 
ter, or  the  production  of  an  extra  ton  or 
two  of  forage  were  in  themselves  a  small 
thing  perhaps,  but  in  the  aggregate  they 
would  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 
church  and  provide  for  many  other  things 
Besides  that  would  go  into  improvements 
and  comforts  for  the  farm  homes. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Labor 

At  the  last  institute  a  road  demonstration 
was  planned.  The  state  highway  commis- 
sioner was  coming  to  lecture,  and  his  en- 
gineer was  to  have  built  a  mile  of  road. 
The  people  were  to  furnish  the  power  and 
machinery  and  the  engineer  to  supervise  the 
work.  There  was  great  interest  in  this 
experiment,  and  double  the  amount  of  power 
needed  was  offered,  two  big  engines  being 
among  the  offerings.  Unfortunately  a  heavy 
snow  fell  and  this  part  of  the  work  had  to 
be  called  off.  Enough  enthusiasm  was 
worked  up,  however,  to  secure  the  grading 
of  about  twenty  miles  of  road,  leading  out 
in  different  directions,  thus  enabling  the 
farmers  to  haul  their  crops  to  town  at  less 
expense  and  incidentally  bring  the  church 
nearer  to  the  people  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 

By  the  church  and  its  pastor  showing  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  they 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  church  and  its 
program.  It  was  found  that  by  the  preacher 
talking  knowingly  about  the  farmers'  busi- 
ness and  understanding  their  problems,  they 
were  willing  to  listen  when  he  presented 
religious  matters  to  them. 
-  This  preacher  tried  to  be  a  man  among 
men,  meeting  them  as  a  man  and  demanding 
that  they  treat  him  as  such.  He  considered 
a  man  his  friend  when  he  quit  calling  him 
''Reverend"  or  "The  Preacher,"  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  "Mack,"  and  he  did  not  feel 
any  loss  of  dignity  in  the  change  either. 

How  to  reach  these  people  was  the  prob- 
lem at  first.  They  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
preachers  in  a  general  way,  looking  upon 
them  as  sort  of  "sissy"  men  and  "mollycoddles" — men 
too  lazy  to  work  and  only  fit  to  grace  a  pink  tea,  a 
quilting  party,  or  to  be  darning  the  stockings.  The 
idea  of  a  preacher  doing  real  work  was  preposterous 
to  most  of  them.  They  acted  just  as  though  a  minister 
was  made  of  a  different  kind  of  clay  from  other  men, 
and  the  mere  word  "preacher"  was  an  invisible  barrier 
that  was  almost  insurmountable. 

This  particular  preacher  got  over  the  barrier  and 
into  the  lives  of  these  people  by  demonstrating  that 
he  could  do  their  work  as  well  as  any  of  them  and 
better  than  most  of  them.  He  had  been  raised  on  a 
farm  and  knew  how  to  work  hard  and  efficiently. 


The  way  to  show  his  prowess  as  a  farm  hand  was 
opened  by  a  young  farmer  who  was  the  community 
skeptic,  and  took  a  delight  in  showing  up  preachers 
and  church  people  whenever  they  crossed  his  path. 

Harvest  hands  were  scarce,  and  this  particular  man 
needed  help.  He  had  heard  the  minister  speak  about 
"running  a  binder"  and  "stacking  grain,"  and  he 
decided  to  "give  him  a  chance,  but  he  didn't  think  his 
energy  would  last  much  more  than  half  a  day  at  most." 


hour  and  evenings,  the  church  was  brought  into  the 
conversation  in  a  casual  way,  and  its  mission  was 
discussed. 

The  final  test  came  with  this  man  when  the  minister, 
built  the  wheat  stacks.  They  were  acknowledged  the 
prettiest  in  that  country. 

One  day  when  the  harvest  was  about  over  the 
preacher  and  the  farmer  had  it  out  over  the  question 
of  religion.    It  was  a  royal  battle.   The  minister  con- 
vinced the  young  man  he  was  on  the  wrong 
track,  and  to-day  that  farmer  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  that  church. 

The  news  of  this  trip  into  the  harvest  field 
spread  all  over  that  country,  and  the  people 
began  to  talk  about  "one  preacher  that  was 
not  afraid  to  work  and  knew  how."  Men 
rode  miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  those 
grain  stacks.  Then  they  began  to  come  to 
hear  him  preach.  It  wasn't  long  until  the 
church  was  filled. 

The  pastor  ministered  to  all  these  with- 
out partiality.  During  the  entire  pastorate 
he  has  never  heard  an  argument  over  the 
particulars  of  this  cosmopolitan  church.  The 
people  ignore  their  differences  and  magnify 
the  many  points  of  belief  they  have  in  com- 
mon. The  Lutherans  came  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  prepare  their  children  for  con- 
firmation just  as  their  preachers  did.  He 
had  a  class  every  Saturday,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  young  people  into  his  church  just 
as  a  Lutheran  minister  would  have  done. 

He  was  called  to  the  homes  of  the  Lu- 
therans to  christen  their  babies.  This  was  a 
festive  occasion  and  brought  him  into  close 
touch  with  these  good  people.  He  was 
received  into  the  homes  of  the  Mennonites 
on  the  same  plane  as  their  own  ministers. 
He  was  always  invited  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  English  at  their  funerals,  and  finally  was 
selected  to  marry  their  young  people.  These 
weddings  were  the  most  elaborate  of  his 
experiences.  The  whole  German  portion  of 
the  community  came,  and  this  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  additional  lives. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


One  day  when  the  harvest  was  about  over  the  preacher  and  the  farmer  had 
it  out  over  the  question  of  religion 


The  preacher  did  not  know  about  these  opinions 
until  later,  but  he  did  want  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  young  man  at  close  range,  so  he  accepted  the 
opportunity  to  work.  He  ran  an  old  worn-out  binder 
for  seven  days,  and  put  up  with  poor  canvases,  and 
cornstalks  getting  into  the  carrier  and  under  the 
grain  table.  It  was  a  task  at  times  to  keep  sweet  over 
his  troubles,  especially  when  the  twine  went  bad  in 
some  particularly  heavy  grain,  but  he  knew  more 
depended  upon  him  than  merely  cutting  a  crop  of 
wheat. 

There  were  great  possibilities  in  that  man,  and  the 
preacher  wanted  to  win  him.   Incidentally,  at  the  noon 


Thoughts 

By  Eric  Waters 
"'W'OU  must  be  very  lonely,  Miss  Mary?" 

I  "Oh  no,  not  often.  You  see  I  have  my 
thoughts — such  pleasant  thoughts,  too." 

These  words  spoken  by  a  Shut-in  re- 
minded the  listener  how  large  a  part  of 
life's  joys  are  in  the  imagination.  Shut- 
ins — the  houseworker,  the  mother  nursing 
her  child — may  travel  afar ;  leave  drudgery 
behind  to  revel  in  realms  of  the*  spirit. 

"Yes,"  the  invalid  went  on  calmly,  "a 
cruel  fate  took  away  health,  but  nothing 
could  blot  out  thoughts  or  memory;  could 
make  me  forget  my  dreams." 
How  curious  is  the  unknown  thought  life  of  the 
companions  of  our  daily  lives,  each  living  a  life  exclu- 
sively his  own,  walking  in  a  world  apart.  Happy, 
indeed,  if  the  thoughts  are  altogether  lovely,  or  at 
least  not  unworthy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  known  to  many  old  people,  that 
life  becomes  more  interesting  as  the  years  go  on  because 
the  wider  knowledge  of  people  and  things  enlarges  the 
mind  and  sympathies. 

Happy  are  they  who,  when  the  shadows  lengthen, 
when  strength  fails,  may  draw  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  memory  beautiful  thoughts  that  stand  out 
clearly  against  the  western  sky. 


A  Fourth  of  July  Luncheon  — By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 


MAKE  the  luncheon  color  scheme  that  of  the 
national  colors,  red,  white,  and  blue.  A  cun- 
ning centerpiece  may  be  evolved  by  the  use  of 
tin  soldiers.  Make  a  fort  by  the  use  of  a  white  paste- 
board box  of  convenient  size  turned  upside  down  and 
marked  into  oblongs  to  represent  brick.  Color  the 
bricks  by  tjie  use  of  a  red  lead  pencil  or  water  colors. 
Place  in  the  center  a  flagpole  surmounted  by  a  flag. 
Arrange  the  soldiers  on  top  of  and  round  about  the 
fort.  The  color  scheme  may  be  carried  farther  by  the 
use  of  white  place-cards  the  corners  of  which  are 
decorated  with  a  tiny  flag  in  water  colors. 

And  now  for  the  feast  A  cold  luncheon  will  be  in 
order. 

Menu 
Chicken  in  Aspic  . 
Stuffed  Tomato  Salad  Saltine  Wafers 

Cottage  Cheese  Balls 
A  Dish  of  Snow  Ribbon  Cake 

Iced  Tea  or  Lemonade 

Chicken  in  Aspic — One  large  chicken  will  be  suffi- 
cient unless  the  luncheon  is  to  be  served  for  a  large 
party.  Cut  the  chicken  as  for  a  stew.  Cook  until  the 
meat  will  drop  from  the  bones,  then  remove  from  the 
fire  and  strain  tlfrough  a  colander.  Strain  the  stock 
again  through  cheesecloth,  and  add  to  it  a  half  pack- 
age of  gelatin  that  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water  ;  stir  well  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Bone  the 
chicken,  and  chop  rather  fine.  When  the  stock  has 
partially  congealed  add  the  chicken,  stir  well ;  then 
pour  into  individual  molds  that  have  been  rinsed  in 
cold  water.  For  flavoring  use  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  onion  juice,  if  liked. 

When  ready  to  serve  turn  the  molded  chicken  out. 
garnish  with  parsley  and  very  thin  slices  of  lemon. 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad — Select  firm,  ripe  tomatoes 
of  even  size.  Dip  into  boiling  water  for  a  moment, 
then  plunge  into  cold  water  and  rub  off  the  skins. 
Cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each  tomato,  and  with  a 
small  spoon  scoop  out  the  pulp.  Chop  together  a  little 
white  cabbage,  a  part  of  a  cucumber,  a  little  onion, 
and  the  tomato  pulp;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
with  this  mixture  refill  the  tomato  cups;  heap  on  top 
of  each  tomato  a  liberal  quantity  of  mayonnaise 
dressing;,  serve  on  individual  service  plates,  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves. 

For  the  above  salad  may  be  substituted  a  good  vege- 
table salad,  if  desired,  made  as  follows: 

Vegetable  Salad — Cook  tender  young  beets,  skin, 
and  stand  in  yinegar  overnight.  Have  ready  some 
cold  potatoes  that  have  been  boiled  in  the  skins.  Peel 
the  potatoes,  cut  into  dice-shaped  pieces ;  dice  the 
beets ;  slice  spring  onions  very  thin ;  roll  tightly  leaf 
lettuce,  then  cut  into  inch  pieces  with  the  kitchen 
scissors.  Mix  together  the  beets,  potatoes,  and  onions ; 
arrange  in  a  heap  in  the  center  of  a  salad  dish,  and 
garnish  with  the  lettuce  roses  and  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  alternately.  Marinate  with  French  dress- 
ing. 

Cottage  Cheese  Balls — Prepare  the  cheese  in  the 
usual  manner,  adding  salt,  a  few  chopped  pimientos 
(if  liked),  and  a  little  pepper  and  cream.  Form  into 
balls,  and  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  on  a  pretty  plate. 

A  Dish  of  Snow — If  an  ice-cream  freezer  is  not  at 
hand  this  dish  may  be  substituted  for  an  ice.  Grate 
a  fresh  cocoanut,  or  the  shredded  package  goods  may 
be  used,  and  heap  in  the  center  of  a  glass  dish.  Beat 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one-half 


cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
Beat  thoroughly,  add  one  pint  of  thiek  cream,  and  beat 
again.  .  Pour  around  the  cocoanut,  and  chill  before 
serving. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream — One  cupful  of  crushed 
strawberries,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  mix  thoroughly; 
add  to  this  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs,  and 
one  quart  of  sweet,  rich  milk.  Stir,  pour  into  the 
freezer,  and  freeze,  stirring  often.  Pack  in  sufficient 
ice,  and  allow  to  harden  from  two  to  three  hours. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue  Cake — One  cupful  of  butter, 
two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk; 
three  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  whites  of  six  eggs.  Sift 
the  flour  and  baking  powder  together  three  times.  Add 
the  milk  and  lastly  the  eggs:  flavor  to  taste.  Divide 
the  batter  into  two  equal  portions.  To  one  portion 
add  a  few  drops  of  pink  fruit  coloring.  Bake  in  four 
layers.  Put  together  with  a  white  icing;  ice  in  white, 
and  decorate  with  small  red  and  blue  candies  made  to 
form  the  dates  1776-1914.  For  the  named  desserts  a 
fruit  punch  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 

Fruit  Punch — Mix  together  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
one  cupful  of  water,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  let 
boil  ten  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire;  when  cool 
add  one  pint  of  any  preferred  fruit  juice  (canned 
fruit),  the  juice  of  five  oranges,  the  juice  of  five 
lemons,  and  strain  through  coarse  cheesecloth.  Add 
sufficient  cold  water  to  make  one  gallon  of  the  liquid. 
Just  before  serving  pour  into  the  punch  bowl,  over  a 
block  of  ice.  Slice  very  thin  three  bananas  and  add 
to  the  liquid.  Over  the  top  strew  a  handful  of  fresh 
mint  leaves,  and  serve  in  sherbet  cups. 
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LOOK  FORWARD! 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
ARE  COMING ! 


Another  Kind  of  "400" 

You've  heard,  of  course,  about  "the 
400"  of  New  York  City,  which  in- 
cludes the  society  leaders  and  the  so- 
called  smart  set.    Well.  Los  Angeles 
has  a  400  also,  and  they  really  deserve 
the  name  "smart  set,"  though  in  a 
different  way.    We  refer  to  the  or- 
ganization of  400  milk  producers  who 
have  been  smart  enough  to  market 
their  milk  co-operatively  in  Los  An- 
geles in  spite  of  cutthroat  competition 
by  city  dealers  and  dire  predictions  of 
"it  can't  be  done."    The  plan  has  now 
had  a  five  years'  test  and  is  a  thorough 
success ;  the  400  have  increased  as  the 
business  has  enlarged.     "Too  much 
competition,  too  great  an  investment, 
farmer  folks  won't  hold  together" — 
these  are  some  of  the  excuses  given 
for  the  failure  of  similar  attempts  to 
sell  milk  co-operatively  in  large  cities. 
But  when  you've  stood  oppression  for 
a  long  time,  as  the  Los  Angeles  pro- 
ducers did,  and  really  have  your  dan- 
dej^   up,    the    usual    petty  peanut 
methods  of  smashing  farmers'  organi- 
zations are  about  as  effective  as  a 
mosquito  trying  to  stop  a  fast  train 
by  sitting  on  the  track.    Anyhow  the 
association  has  been  going  ahead  and 
doing  the  work  it  started  out  to  do, 
which  was  to  raise  the  prices  pro- 
ducers  got  for   their   milk  without 
holding  up  the  consumer.    Mr.  G.  W. 
Shaw,   secretary  of  the  association, 
tells  in  the  next  issue  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside  just  how  the  whole  thing 
was  organized  and  is  now  managed. 
It's  the  kind  of  a  story  you  read  about 
and  say,  "I  wonder  if  that's  really 
so."    In  this  case  it  is  so. 


Tons  of  Grasshoppers 

Kansas  is  crowing  over  the  big  wheat 
yield  this  year.  Last  year  she  had 
grasshoppers  in  abundance.  In  fact, 
the  hoppers  came  in  such  numbers 
that  the  country  was  threatened  with 
entire  crop  ruin.  But  Kansas  was 
able  to  spring  back  to  the  situation 
with  such  force  that  the  grasshoppers 
were  routed.  It  was  a  fight,  and  a 
successful  one.  The  story  of  that 
fight  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue 
by  a  man  who  was  on  the  scene  of  the 
battle  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 


Reform  the  Fairs! 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  silly  and 
useless  a  good  deal  of  our  exhibition 
work  is?  Does  the  best  farmer,  fruit 
grower,  or  stockman  get  the  prizes? 
or  do  they  go  to  flukes,  accidents,  and 
stuff ers?  We  have  an  article  from 
C.  M.  Weed  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
exhibitions  which  discusses  this  ques- 
tion. It  won't  interest  you  if  you 
think  the  fairs  are  run  just  exactly 
right. 


What  a  Hcg  Did  a  Horse  Undid 

We  all  know  Shylock's  cry  in  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice"  when 
his  daughter  ran  away  from  him — 
'"Oh,  my  ducats ;  oh,  my  daughter !'.' 
His  real  sorrow  was  the  loss  of  his 
gold  ducats.  In  our  story  of  August 
1st  the  knotted  skein  of  wooing  is 
unexpectedly  disentangled  by  the  sick- 
ness of — but  that  would  be  to  spoil 
the  story  by  telling. 


Early-Morning  Cooking 

America  has  summers  as  hot  as  those 
of  southern  Europe,  but  it  makes  far 
less  use  of  the  cool  of  early  morning 
than  do  Spain  and  Italy.  Why  not 
cook  for  the  whole  day  while  dew  is 
still  cool  on  the  grass  and  the  sun  has 
not  stared  the  breeze  into  silence?  Re- 
freshing and  nourishing  recipes  which 
can  be  prepared  at  dawn  and  eaten 
when  the  family  is  ready  for  them 
will  be  given  our  readers. 


Fresh  Air  and  Beauty 

There  are  few  things  from  which  we 
can  give  and  receive  more  pleasure 
than  from  attractive  looks.  It  is  a 
real  help  and  refreshment  to  see 
bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  silky  hair. 
They  uplift  us  like  a  fine  sunset  or  a 
well-ordered  house.  When  our  neigh- 
bor has  them  it  is  easy,  somehow,  to 
run  down  the  road  and  visit  her  a  few 
minutes ;  when  we  have  them  our- 
selves the  neighbors  seek  us  with 
affection.  Besides,  in  that  case  we 
can  always  find  a  pleasing  picture  in 
the  mirror  even  if  we  are  left  alone ! 
Mrs:  A.  V.  R.  Morris  says  it  is  easy 
to  imprison  many  of  the  beauties  of 
youth.    She  will  tell  us  how. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN  FARM  AND  FIRESIDEl 
ARE  GUARANTEED 


A 


YOUNG  girl  is  ail  right;  but  what  sensible 
man  of  mature  years  would  take  one  when 
he  could  get  the  hand  and  heart  of  an  old 
,maid  of  the  right  sort? 
I  know  the  name  and  address  of  an  old  maid  of 
the  sort  I  mean,  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  the  sensible 
fellows  who  read  this  paper  who  she  is  or  where  she 
lives,  save  that  her  state  is  single  blessedness  and 
Illinois. 

I  don't  know  when  I've  received  a  letter  which 
pleased  me  more  or  gave  me  a  keener  sense  of  the  fact  that  we  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  company  are  a  great  band  of  neighbors.   Here  is  the  letter : 


A  Testimonial  to 
Farm  and  Fireside 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  what  your  paper  has 
done  or  helped  to  do  for  me  in  the  past,  almost  ten 
years  of  my  lonely  existence. 

In  the  first  place  I'm  a  German  by  descent.  Am 
at  present  thirty  years  of  age ;  had  a  good  Christian 
daddy,  but  he  died  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  good  Chris- 
tian influence  was  gone,  but  he  had  already  instilled  into  inv  Young  mind  the 
value  of  a  Christian  character  which  I  intend  to  retain  through' life. 

Then  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age  I  tnet  the  dearest  friend  I'll  ever  know. 
About  two  years  later  he  fell  sick  and  died,  and  I  have  been  a  broken-hearted 
old  maid  ever  since;  but  if  you  should  take  a  notion  to  print  this  keep  still 
about  the  old-maid  part,  as  when  I'm  through  telling  you  what  I  have  to  say  I 
might  be  deluged  with  letters  from  the  marriageable  readers  of  your  paper, 
and  I  never  intend  to  marry  at  all. 

At  about  twenty  years  of  age  I  moved  to  a  near-by  village,  and  a  short 
time  after  some  good  friend,  I  don't  know  who,  sent  me  a  copy  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

It  was  then  I  was  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  that  awful  trouble  and 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  had  a  place  in  the  world  to  fill ;  that  the  world 
expected  me  to  do  something  and  be  something,  and  I  set  out  in  earnest 

After  five  years  of  life  in  town  in  which  I  could  do  most  nothing  but  raise 
a  few  half-fed  chickens  and  a  little  garden,  I  moved  back  to  the  farm  I  had 
left,  and  then  I  began  in  earnest. 

I  rebuilt  fences  (for  the  widow  who  owned  the  farm) ;  tore  down  a  hen- 
house and  rebuilt  it  into  a  sensible  one ;  took  down  an  old  closet,  a  smokehouse, 
and  repaired  a  granary;  raised  the  sagged  roof  of  a  big  implement  house  and 
helped  rebuild  a  fence.  I  can't  tell  how  many  rods  of  fence,  some  barbed  wire, 
some  woven  wire  of  the  four-foot  kind — and  oh,  yes,  I  can  set  posts  as  straight 
and  solid  as  any  man,  and  cut  hedges,  and  so  many  other  impossible  things  I 
won't  tell  all  for  fear  vqu  will  think  I  am  lying. 

The  next  year  I  concluded  if  others  could  farm  I  could  too.  So  I  raised 
some  corn  and  oats  that  year  and  the  two  years  following,  adding  the  truck- 
gardener's  business  also. 

This  year  I  am  farming  yet.  I  sowed  seven  acres  to  timothy  last  month 
which  is  coming  up  fine ;  am  putting  in  four  acres  or  over  of  clover,  as  I  intend 
to  buy  a  cow  this  fall  and  expect  to  get  enough  clover  hay  out  of  it  to  do  her 
this  coming  winter,  and  next  year  I  shall  fence  it  for  pasture  and  plant  more 
for  hay. 

I  am  going  to  plant  seven  acres  to  oats,  about  eleven  to  corn,  two  to  beans, 
one-half  acre  to  sweet  corn,  one-half  to  cucumbers,  one-half  to  sunflowers  for 
my  flock  of  fifty  or  more  Langshans,  and  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  galore. 

I  will  also  plant  tomatoes,  squash,  citrons,  beans,  peas,  onions,  beets,  egg- 
plant, cabbage,  celery,  potatoes,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  and  perhaps  some  more 
kinds,  as  I'm  still  a  market  gardener  of  a  very  successful  sort.  And  I'm  a  fruit 
grower  too. 

Now.  my  friend,  don't  think  I  am  fooling  you,  as  I  am  a  remarkable  person 
and  can  prove  it  if  you  care  to  find  out.  Don't  think  I  hire  a  man  to  do  my 
farming,  as  I  have  three  horses  of  my  own,  keep  two  for  a  friend,  and  do  all 
my  own  plowing,  and  other  field  work  except  cutting  oats. 

You  may  wonder  if  this  is  all  I  can  do.  No;  I  can  build  furniture,  build- 
ings, or  a  house  if  I  want  to.  I  am  a  fine  painter,  either  for  a  two-story  or 
one-story  building  or  on  inside  work.  I  can  paper  as  well  as  any  paper  hanger, 
can  work  in  concrete,  build  a  flue  and  such  like,  and  yes,  they  say  I'm  a  fine 
cook,  can  sew.  crochet  almost  anything  that  ever  was  crocheted,  embroider, 
and  sole  and  patch  shoes. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  horses.  They  come  at  my  call  and  rarely  have  to 
be  driven  to  do  anything  I  ask.   I  am  a  fair  veterinarian  also. 

And  say,  I  studied  medical  works  for  almost  twelve  years  of  my  life. 

Educated  to  death,  do  I  hear  you  say?  No.  not  a  bit.  But  just  as  hungry 
for  knowledge  as  ever.  I  have  gleaned  a  lot  of  my  education  from  Fabm  and 
Fireside  and  other  farm  papers,  and  crowning  all.  the  Bible. 

Don't  think,  Herbert,  when  you  read  this,  that  I  have  had  an  easy  time  to 
acquire  this  education,  as  I  have  done  this  under  difficulties  and  sorrow  that 
would  have  sent  anyone  but  an  iron-willed  person  down  to  despair,  and  Hades 
itself,  perhaps ;  but  with  God's  help  I  am  surmounting  all  difficulties. 

I've  a  good  notion  to  tell  you  all  who  she  is,  but  it  wouldn't 
Hope  Was        ^  fair  t0  ner-  I  would  rather  be  unfair  to  those  who 

the  Cure  might  be  interested  in  the  matter  than  to  a  valued  cor- 

respondent. 

There's  hope  in  this  letter.  She  didn't  spend  her  life  in  moping  and 
mourning.  She  found  in  the  earth  and  her  kindness  and  fruitfulness  a  comfort 
and  a  career.  There  is  something  about  work  which  keeps  the  soul  swept  clean 
of  rubbish  and  cobwebs. 

Isn't  it  a  blessing  that  all  the  women  have  not  learned  to  do  for  them- 
selves as  this  girl  has  done?  What  useless  creatures  the  men  would  be  in 
such  a  world !  Sometimes  I  think  they  are  fooling  us  all  the  time,  and  could 
do  all  the  world's  work  if  they  would  set  their  minds  to  it,  and  that  they  let 
us  do  some  of  it  only  out  of  pity.  We'd  be  so  out  of  everything  and  helpless 
if  they  didn't  allow  us  to  strut  about  and  crow  and  pretend  we  are  chasing 
away  hawks  (when  they  know  there  isn't  a  danger  within  fifty  miles),  and 
occasionally  scratch  up  something  choice  for  them  to  eat,  to  which  we  call 
them  with  loud  clucking  (and  usually  eat  it  ourselves  as  they  approach) ! 

This  is  the  finest  testimonial  to  the  value  of  Farm  and  Fireside  I  ever 
received.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  do  a  work  which  even  once  in  a  while  arouses 
a  sleeping  soul  from  its  lethargy,  and  then  serves  as  a  guide  to  it  in  the  labor 
it  undertakes  when  it  awakes?  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  that  it  is  worth  while. 

I  know  you'll  all  wish  this  nice  girl  good  luck  and  every  sort  of  happiness 
which  so  competent  a  person  may  attain — at  the  age  of  thirty.  Thirty  is  young, 
and  many  a  person  has  changed  very  firm  resolutions  after  attaining  it.  But 
I  can't  sive  the  name  and  address  for  all  that. 
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Carrying  the  School  to  the  Pupi 

AUSTRALIA  is  making  use  of  the  ai 
-  tomobile  to  connect  up  the  childH 
in  a  sparsely  populated  country  with 
schoolmaster.  The  teacher  thus  ei 
ployed  is  a  skilled  motorman  as  well 
a  competent  teacher.  By  this  Australh 
plan  the  teacher  carries  a  supply 
books  and  teaching  aids  and  stays  U 
or  three  days  at  each  home  where  pupil 
are  to  be  instructed. 

Is  there  not  a  hint  in  this  for  almc 
pupilless   isolated   areas   of   our  o\ 
country   where   the   teacher  vegetal 
with  merely  a  half  handful  of  pupils 
The  itinerant  rural  teacher  with  hi 
motor  could  serve  several  such  district 
in  some  localities  and  carry  with  him 
breath  and  breadth  of  outlying  thougl 
and  improvement  that  would  be  a  stimi 
lus  to  his  pupDs.    There  would  also  t_ 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  teaching  rudi 
mentary    agriculture    more  effectivelj 
than  in  the  stationary  district  school  of 
a  half-dozen  pupils  were  the  teacher 
adapted  to  and  equipped  for  his  job. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 

Srovided  we  are  notified  within  thirty 
ays  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  ;  for 
advertisements  must  be  received 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  $2.50  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  $1.25  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns  2t  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  3£  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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A  BLUE  MARK 

in  the  square  below  indicates  that 
you  are  an  old  subscriber  and  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month. 

Renew  by  aooepting  one  of  our 
offers  before  they  are  withdrawn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
One  Year  (26  numbers)  50  cents 
Canadian,  I  Year   .   .   75  cents 
Single  Copies,  Each  .     5  cents 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  let- 
ters should  be  sent  to  the  offices  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters  for  the 
Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the 
mails,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper  so  as  not  to 
wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 
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THE  AIRSHIP — A  Panacea  for  Farm  Disorders 


: 


SOONER  or  later  the  aviator  and  the  farmer  are 
going  to  clash.  Farmers  living  adjacent  to  our 
great  aviation  centers  hardly  feel  safe  any  more 
in  cutting  their  hay  or  grain  without  first  going 
over  the  field  and  picking  out  the  bones  and  fragments 
of  airship  that  are  left  kicking  around  underfoot  after 
every  field  meet.  Press  dispatches  tell  of  one  farmer 
whose  team  took  fright  at  an  unknown  aviator — one 
who  had  fallen  out  of  his  machine  several  weeks  before 
and  got  lost  in  the  hay — and  tore  a  perfectly  good 
mower  all  to  pieces  trying  to  climb  a  rail  fence  with  it. 
In  several  other  instances  aviators  have  taken  their 
machines  apart  and  distributed  the  pieces  around  over 
a  farm  and  the  owner  has  had  to  pick  them  out 
of  his  harvester  or  threshing  machine  at  great 
loss  of  time  and  money. 

Were  complaint  of  the 
airship's  depredations 
confined  to  these  limited 
areas  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by 
fencing  the  aviation 
fields  until  science  has 
developed  a  breed  of  air- 
ship that  can  be  readily 
domesticated.  A  fence 
four  or  five  miles  high 
could  easily  be  con- 
structed, providing  the 
posts  were  driven  into 
the  ground  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  so  it 
wouldn't  blow  over  and 
mash  a  township,  and  it 
would  probably  keep  the 
obstreperous  airship  in 
pounds. 

Unfortunately  for  this 
plan,  the  depredations 
of  the  airship  are  too 
wide-spread.  Almost 
daily,  press  dispatches 
from  all  over  the  coun- 
try tell  of  some  careless 
aviator  snipping  the 
works  off  a  windmill,  or 
carrying  away  a  patent 
gate  or  crashing  through 
a  rural  telephone  sys- 
tem, or  something  of  the 
sort.  These  things  are 
a  great  annoyance  to  the 
peaceful  farmer,  and  he 
naturally  looks  upon 
them  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  rights.  The  farmer  doesn't  like  to  get  his 
mower  all  clogged  up  with  false  teeth  and  pieces  of 
linen  duster  and  scraps  of  machinery  which  friends 
of  the  deceased  have  neglected  to  gather  up,  and  he 
can  hardly  be  blamed.  It  also  provokes  a  farmer  to 
have  his  windmill  pump  working  overtime  because 
there's  no  wheel  to  stop  it  when  the  wind  quits  blow- 
ing, or  his  stock  left  standing  around  a  dry  tank  with 
their  tongues  out,  while  some  dub  of  an  aviator  wears 
his  windmill  works  around  for  a  watch  charm.  It  is 
equally  aggravating  to  buy  a  patent  gate  and  then 
have  to  drive  over  into  the  next  county  some  place 
before  you  can  get  through  it  into  your  barn  iot.  To 
have  some  aviator  come  along  and  mow  down  a  row  of 
telephone  poles,  just  as  you  are  getting  the  market 
reports,  and  leave  you  talking  away  over  a  wire  that 
doesn't  connect  with  anything  but  the  atmosphere  or 
a  plum  thicket  down  the  road,  is  positively  exasperat- 
ing. No  farmer  likes  to  talk  for  two  or  three  davs  to 
folks  at  a  distance  and  then  find  that  his  remarks 
have  been  dribbling  off  a  broken  wire  and  piling  up 
behind  a  rose  bush  in  the  side  yard. 

I  feel,  however,  that  aerial  navigation  is  going  to 
moan  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us,  especially  those  who 
have  no  hope  of  flying  except  in  this  world,  and  I 
should  regret  to  see  its  progress  retarded  by  bitter  feel- 
ings between  the  aviator  and  the  farmer.  I  believe  if 
the  farmer  will  be  patient  for  a  time  he  will  see  that 
aviation  is  a  great  boon,  and  as  boons  have  become 
almost  extinct  in  the  rural  districts  in  recent  years 
the  farmer  certainly  cannot  afford  to  knock  any  of 
them  on  the  head. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  early-day  aircraft,  when 
we  had  only  the  cumbrous  balloon  to  depend  upon,  was 
of  little  practical  advantage  to  the  farmer.  Breaking 
EW 
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a  balloon  to  ride  took  much  time  and  patience,  while 
harnessing  it  required  too  much  collar  and  breeching. 
This  limited  the  usefulness  of  balloons  on  the  farm  to 
covering  a  stack  of  hay  or  making  lambrequins  for  the 
hired  man's  bed.  In  fact,  the  balloon  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy  on  the  farm, 
was  often  a  detriment  to  the  farmer. 

In  those  days,  when  the  world  rested  on  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer  rested  principally  on  circus  day,  we 
sometimes  attended  the  county  fair  on  Thursday  when 
the  balloon  was  advertised  to  go  up  and  the  children 


It  will  then  be 'possible  to  get  the  bees  without  difficulty 

got  in  free.  I  remember  that  we  nearly  always  came 
home  with  a  "crick"  in  our  necks  and  bitterness  in  our 
hearts  because  the  aeronaut  got  full  before  the  bal- 
loon did,  and  made  his  thrilling  ascent  on  a  pile  of  hay 
in  a  box  stall. 

Sometimes  the  balloon  and  the  aeronaut  would  get 
full  simultaneously,  but  the  aeronaut  would  nearly 
always  be  the  fullest.  Sometimes  he  would  have  such 
a  load  that  the  balloon  couldn't  get  him  off  the  ground 
but  would  just  drag  him  across  the  fair  ground  and 
scrape  a  few  roof  boards  off  the  hog  pavilion  with  him. 
This  was  naturally  very  exasperating. 

Once  we  stayed  so  late  watching  a  performance  of 
that  kind  that  the  cattle  broke  into  the  green  corn  and 
got  inflated  with  colic  till  we  had  to  tie  flatirons  on 
their  tails  to  keep  them  from  ascending.  We  lost  sev- 
eral good  flatirons  that  way. 

The  balloon  that  finally  did  get  full,  at  a  county  fair 
twenty-five  years  ago,  hardly  ever  did  so  till  it  was 
time  to  do  the  chores.  I  remember  one  old  slab-sided 
balloon  which  monkeyed  around  so  long  trying  to  get 
full  that  the  parachute  finally  got  tired  waiting  and 
went  up  without  it.  The  balloon  followed  a  few  min- 
utes later  and  lazily  turned  over  on  its  back  to  smoke. 
When  the  man  in  the  parachute  cut  loose  to  come 
down,  he  fell  into  the  balloon  and  was  drowned  in 
the  smoke.  This  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  it  is  well 
authenticated.  I  authenticated  it  myself  with  a  white- 
wash brush.  They  had  to  dig  the  man  out  of  the 
balloon  with  a  smoke  consumer. 

Such  harrowing  incidents  were  not  uncommon  at 
county  fairs  in  the  early  days,  and  the  farmer  who 
had  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles,  expecting  to  see  some- 
thing interesting,  naturally  went  home  disappointed 
and  especially  prejudiced  against  aerial  navigation. 


This  old  prejudice  has  made  it  harder  for  the  modern 
airship  to  get  into  the  farmer's  confidence.  He  fails  to 
realize  that  the  balloon  was  merely  the  ox  wagon  of 
aviation  and  that  the  modern  airship  has  possibilities 
far  beyond  it. 

In  the  matter  of  putting  up  hay  for  instance — a  line 
of  activity  in  which  the  balloon  was  practically  use- 
less— the  airship  certainly  gives  great  promise.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  farmer  of  the 
future,  with  his  barn  roof  on  hinges  so  he  can  open  it 
out  like  a  baked  potato  on  a  dining-car,  will  sail  out  to 
the  hayfield  in  his  airship  and  bring  in  a  stack  of  hay 
at  a  time  with  grappling  hooks  and  drop  it  into  his 
mow.  The  barn  will  of  course  have  to  be  made  with  slat 
sides  like  a  corncrib  so  the  air  can  escape  when  the 

hay  lands.  Dropping 
forty  tons  of  hay  into  a 
mow  all  at  once  might 
otherwise  create  an  air 
pressure  that  would  in- 
duce the  siding  to  ca- 
vort about  the  land- 
scape, and  it  might  dis- 
arrange the  statuary  in 
the  front  yard.  This 
system  will  necessitate 
the  remodeling  of  a 
great  many  barns,  but 
it  will  save  the  expense 
of  having  someone  in 
the  barn  to  mow  the  hay 
away;  the  hay  will,  in 
fact,  be  more  wholesome 
for  live  stock  if  allowed 
to  cuddle  down  in  the 
mow  without  assistance. 
Fragments  of  injudi- 
cious hired  men  and 
splinters  of  pichfork 
handle  scattered 
through  a  mow  full  of 
hay  are  liable  to  cause 
mildew  or  choke  a  valu- 
able animal. 

Not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  putting  up  hay  is 
the  airship's  usefulness 
apparent,  but  also  in  the 
handling  of  bees.  Bees 
are  a  profitable  side  line 
on  the  farm,  yet  few 
farmers  handle  them.  I 
have  known  farmers  to 
climb  down  off  a  mower 
and  let  a  team  run 
away,  to  keep  from  handling  even  a  few  large  Clydes- 
dale bumblebees — haven't  you? 

The  small  dark  brown  domestic  bee  has  a  provoking 
habit  of  laying  down  its  tools  and  swarming — a  ridicu- 
lous custom  which  no  other  live  stock  follows.  The 
busy  farmer  doesn't  like  this.  He  likes  to  know  when 
he  puts  his  live  stock  some  place  that  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  it  when  he  wants  it.  That  is  why  the  few 
farmers  who  do  keep  bees  seldom  insert  their  hands 
into  a  beehive — they  are  afraid  the  bees  won't  be 
there. 

Bees  are  very  whimsical,  also,  about  their  swarming. 
They  seldom  wait  until  the  farmer  has  finished  his 
labors  in  the  field  and  done  the  chores  and  has  leisure 
to  pick  his  way  carefully  up  the  thorny  locust— where 
they  are  doing  a  trapeze  performance  in  a  dissatisfied 
cluster  as  big  as  a  ham — and  saw  off  a  limb. 

They  pick  the  most  inconvenient  time  they  can  find, 
and  then  they  are  sore  if  he  doesn't  drop  everything 
and  listen  to  their  complaints.  They  even  send  out 
sentries  to  keep  tab  on  what  he  is  doing.  When  they 
find  him  at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  plowing  corn  with 
a  team  of  colts,  and  the  children  down  at  the  swim- 
ming hole  in  the  woods,  and  his  wife  with  a  kettle  of 
jelly  on  the  stove,  they  start  a  war  dance  in  the  front 
yard. 

You  know  the  rest.  The  housewife  dashes  from  the 
door  with  her  apron  over  her  head.  The  cat,  dozing 
on  the  wash  bench,  leaps  into  the  apple  butter  that  is 
set  on  the  porch  to  cool.  The  dinner  bell  peals  forth 
a  wild  alarm. 

The  farmer  hooks  his  cultivator  handles  up  and 
mounts  the  frame  and  does  a  chariot  race,  seeing  vis- 
ions of  the  house  in  flames  and  his  wife  leaping  from 
the  up  stairs  window  with  a  bedstead  in  her  arms. 


Fumes  of  burning  jelly  scent  the  air  and  convince 
the  farmer  that  his  wife  has  perished  in  the  flames, 
till  he  sees  her  dashing  madly  across  the  hog  lot,  beat- 
ing a  dishpan  with  might  and  main,  while  high  over- 
head wavers  a  small  chocolate  cloud  of  bees  wrangling 
whether  to  take  to  the  woods  or  stay  for  the  concert. 
Just  why  beating  a  tin  pan  should  cause  a  swarm  of 
bees  to  forget  its  destination  and  fool  around  till  its 
ticket  expires  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  such  is 


We  lost  severed  good  flatirons 

the  case.     I  have  seen  it  worked  many '  a  time. 

The  farmer  shouts  encouragement  to  his  wife  and 
grabs  his  buckskin  mitts.  He  dumps  a  broody  hen 
from  a  last  year's  hive,  swabs  it  with  hickory  leaves, 
and  dashes  to  the  fray.  Hours  later  we  see  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  stealing  quietly  into  the  pantry  to  put 
wet  soda  on  the  places  where  the  bees  sat  down. 

Under  the  airship  system  the  lady  of  the  house  will 
finish  her  jelly  and  walk  leisurely  to  the  field,  under  a 


gay  parasol  edged  with  Cluny  lace,  and  say  in  dulcet 
tones,  "William,  the  bees  have  swarmed,"  and  William 
will  tie  his  horses  to  the  fence  and  oil  his  airship  and 
crank  it  up  and  take  his  bee  catcher  of  gunny  sack 
and  scoop  them  in  before  they  find  a  place  to  settle, 
while  his  wife  retires  to  the  back  parlor  and  plays  a 
popular  air  on  the  phonograph.  The  bees,  scared  buzz- 
less,  will  just  simply  huddle  down  in  the  end  of  the.  sack 
with  their  arms  around  each  other's  necks  and  pray. 
Even  greater  than  these  utilities  will  be  that  of 
the  airship  in  rainmaking.  The  old  system  of 
trying  to  produce  rain  by  heaving  explosives  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  ground  was  a  failure. 
With  an  airship  one  can  get  right  up  among  the 
rain  bags  of  the  celestial  universe  and  beat  the 
water  out  of  them  with  a  club,  or  drop  a  dynamite 
bomb  on  the  back  of  a  big  fat  one  that  is  headed 
for  the  Puget  Sound  country,  and  splatter  its 
remains  all  over  a  quarter  section  in  the  arid  zone. 
This  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Puget  Sound 
country  as  well  as  to  the  arid  zone. 

A  simple  way  to  make  rain  bombs  is  to  fill  jugs 
with  dynamite  and  cork  them  up  with  corncobs. 
There  are  generally  plenty  of  jugs  on  the  farm  if 
you  have  a  hired  man;  As  a  general  thing  you 
will  find  them  in  the  corncrib.  The  hired  man  and 
the  jug  seem  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  on  the 
way  home  from  town,  that  it  is  to  have  the  parlor 
bedroom  in  the  corncrib,  and  sometimes  he  sleeps 
with  it  the  first  night  to  help  it  get  settled  in  its 
new  home.  The  hired  man  who  hides  his  jug  in 
the  orchard  or  behind  the  sheep  corral  or  in  the 
hedge  fence  is  secretive  and  will  bear  watching. 
I  lived  on  one  farm  that  had  a  small  log  corncrib 
full  of  jugs  one  summer,  and  the  hired  man  used 
to  sleep  with  the  whole  bunch  whenever  he 
brought  home  a  new  one.   I  wasn't  the  hired  man. 

In  putting  dynamite  into  jugs  great  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  excite  it,  as  dynamite  is  very 
irritable.  It  is  best  to  pick  it  off  the  roost  while 
it  is  asleep,  and  introduce  it  to  the  jug  before  it 
wakes  up.  The  cobs  should  be  driven  into  the 
jugs  with  a  ripe  banana ;  or  you  might  set  the  jugs 
on  a  feather  bed  and  drive  the  cobs  in  with  a 
pillow.   Do  not  take  a  sledge  hammer. 

Where  there  are  no  clouds  and  the  atmosphere 
must  be  churned  up  to  produce  them,  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  go  up  about  five  miles  with  a  load  of 
jugs  timed  to  go  off  when  they  have  dropped  a 
mile.  The  proper  timing  for  a  mile  drop  can  be 
ascertained  by  taking  the  mantel  clock  up  first 
and  dropping  it  overboard,  noting  the  time  care- 
fully. When  it  hits  the  earth  it  will  stop.  The  time 
between  starting  and  stopping,  divided  by  the  altitude, 
gives  you  the  velocity,  and  by  making  your  bombs  the 
same  weight  as  the  clock,  and  cutting  your  fuse  to 
proper  length,  you  can  time  them  to  a  nicety. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  ascending,  however,  not  to 
bang  the  jugs  together  and  produce  too  much  rain  in 
one  place.  A  three  or  four  day  cloudburst,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  aviator  and  stray  bits  of  airship, 
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might  injure  the  crops  and  clog  up  the  eave  spouts.  It 
would  also  be  distressing  to  institute"  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  in  order  to  hold  a  successful  funeral,  and 
then  have  it  spoiled  by  a  long-continued  downpour. 

In  closing  let  me  add  that  the  farmer  should  con- 
sider the  airship  seriously  as  a  jneans  of  keeping  the 
boy  on  the  farm.  Amusement  must  be  provided  if  the 
boy  is  kept  on  the  farm  in  this  day  and  age.  It  must 
be  amusement  such  as  his  city  cousin  has.   The  corn- 


Drop  the  mantel  clock  overboard 

stalk  fiddle  and  pumpkin-stalk  trombone  of  his  grand- 
sire  have  lost  their  charm.  Giving  him  a  runty  calf  to 
raise  on  buttermilk  as  his  very  own,  has  driven  many 
a  boy  to  the  city.  Get  him  a  big  forty-horse  airship 
with  curly  mane  and  tail,  one  that  he  can  sow  his  wild 
oats  with  and  sow  them  rapidly,  and  the  chances  are 
he  will  stay  on  the  farm,  or  at  least  leave  his  remains 
lying  around  where  you  can  find  them. 


A  Little  Story  of  the  Hen  From  the  Egg  Angle 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe,  Associate  Editor 


BEFORE  giving  the  results  of  an  experiment  in 
breeding  for  eggs,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  on 
'intimate  terms  with  hens  for  a  score  and  more 
years.  Cross-breds,  pure-breds,  fancy-feathered  stock, 
utility  stock,  and  plain  hens  have  all  come  under  my 
personal  care  and  observation.  But  for  some  years  my 
efforts  in  poultry  improvement  have  been  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  Not  that 
my  faith  is  pinned  to  any  one  breed  or  variety  as  best 
for  profit,  but  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  seems  to  have 
escaped  deterioration  of  utilitarian  qualities  by  the 
zeal  of  breeders  in  their  feather-splitting  efforts  to  se- 
cure fashionable  points  for  exhibition  purposes. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  almost  any  vigorous 
variety  can  be  made  to  develop  in  a  few  years  into 
just  about  what  the  owner  or  breeder  of  that  particu- 
lar stock  wants  it  to  become,  provided  he  is  willing  to 
study  and  work  for  the  results  that  he  is  seeking.  Of 
course  he  must  be  willing  and  able  to  furnish  suitable 
feed,  care,  and  environment  as  well  as  to  have  the 
required  knowledge  and  skill  to  carry  out  his  breeding 
operations. 

The  work  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  in  breed- 
ing Barred  Rocks  for  increased  egg  production  came 
prominently  to  my  attention  while  a  resident  for  sev- 
eral years  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  has  now  been  in  progress  at  the  Maine 
Station  for  considerably  over  a  dozen  years,  but  it  has 
only  been  about  half  that  period  since  the  discovery 
was  made  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  which  bids  fair  to 
double  the  egg  production  of  the  flocks  of  many  poul- 
trymen. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  brought  out  in  Dr. 
Pearl's  breeding  experiments  is  the  fact  that  pedigrees 
and  exact  records  of  the  performance  of  poultry  breed- 
ing stock  count  just  as  much  in  securing  heavy  egg 
production  as  has  long  been  recognized  a  necessity  in 
breeding  dairy  stock  to  secure  heavy  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat. 

Some  of  our  poultry  readers  will  remember  Dr. 
Pearl's  series  of  articles  published  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side during  the  autumn  of  1912,  in  which  some  discus- 
sion of  his  discovery  in  relation  to  egg  production  was 
published.  I  shall  here  merely  give  Dr.  Pearl's  plan  of 
breeding  to  secure  heavier  egg  production,  in  very  brief 
and  simple  form. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  the  hen  as  being  the  main 
factor  in  helping  to  get  heavy  egg  production,  Dr. 
Pearl's  experiments  prove  that  the  male  bird  must  be 
considered  of  prime  importance.  The  hen  does  not 
endow  her  daughters  directly  with  an  inheritance  that 
Will  insure  her  being  a  heavy  producer  of  eggs.  The 
father  of  the  pullets  must  be  depended  on  to  endow 
his  daughters  with  the  tendency  to  lay  a  large  number 
of  eggs.  But  in  order  to  get  the  desired  heavy  egg 
producers  the  male  must  be  the  son  of  a  heavy-laying 
mother :  or,  stated  in  another  way,  the  daughter  cannot 
inherit  a  heavy-laying  propensity  from  her  mother  but 
gets  that  quality  indirectly  from  her  grandmother. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  breeding  principle  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Pearl  is  quite  simple  in  itself,  but 


plenty  of  skill  and  study  are  needed  to  make  suc- 
cess sure  when  carrying  out  the  breeding  operations. 

After  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  selection  of 
foundation  stock  for  a  breeding  experiment,  I  selected 
a  pure-bred  four-year-old  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
whose  ancestors  were  strong  in  the  egg-production 
quality.  The  ancestors  of  this  hen  were  bred  by  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  Poultry  Department.  No 
record  of  this  hen's  laying  was  kept  in  her  pullet  and 
second  years  of  laying.  During  her  third  year,  be- 
ginning November  27,  1911,  and  ending  November  26, 
1912,  this  hen  laid  217  large  perfectly  shelled  eggs. 
The  spring  of  her  fourth  laying  year  she  was  mated 
to  a  cockerel  bred  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  the  Maine 
Station.  This  cockerel  was  bred  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples discovered  and  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Pearl  for 
insuring  heavy  egg  production  in  his  breeding  experi- 
ments. 

In  my  breeding  records  this  cockerel  is  designated 
as  "Dr."  Woods,"  No.  1,  and  the  four-year-old  hen  as 
"Sairy  Gamp,"  No.  2.  From  this  mating  I  secured  a 
hatch  of  thirteen  pullets,  all  of  which  were  lusty  and 
vigorous,  and  grew  to  maturity  except  one,  which  met 
with  an  accident. 

In  order  to  learn  something  of  the  influence  pro- 
duced by  this  mating,  ten  pullets  were  penned  Novem- 
ber 1,  1913,  seven  of  which  were  the  progeny  of  Dr. 
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CONNECTICUT  CONTEST 
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Pen  No.  14  (White  Wyandottes)  belongs  to  Tom  Barron  of  England. 

Pen  No.  53  (White  Leghorns)  belongs  to  F.  F.  Lincoln  of  Connecticut. 

These  two  pens  (Nos.  14  and  53)  made  the  highest  records  in  egg  production 

during  period  named  among  the  eighty  pens  competing  in  the  contest  now  going 

at  Storrs,  Connecticut. 


*Met  with  an  accident;  killed  December  19tb. 


Woods  and  Sairy  Gamp— Nos.  4,  5,  7,  9,  13,  18,  19, 
respectively,  as  shown  in  the  chart  published  herewith. 
Nos.  4,  5,  7,  and  9  were  hatched  April  27,  Nos.  13.  18, 
and  19  were  hatched  May  10,  1913.  The  other  three, 
Nos.  6,  8,  and,  23,  were  sired  by  Dr.  Woods,  but  the 
mothers  were  Barred  Rock  hens  other  than  Sairy 
Gamp.  Nos.  6  and  8  were  hatched  April  27,  1913,  and 
No.  23  was  hatched  May  10,  1913. 

The  chart  shows  the  winter  production  of  these  pul- 
lets by  weeks  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  weeks,  and 
for  comparison  the  production  of  the  two  heaviest- 
laying  pens  in  the  egg-laying  contest  now  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Con- 
necticut, is  given.  The  contest  at  Storrs  began  Novem- 
ber 1,  1913. 

Eighty-two  pens  are  competing  in  the  Storrs  contest, 
ten  hens  to  the  pen,  with  fourteen  of  the  best-known 
popular  breeds  taking  part  in  the  competition.  The] 
birds  that  outlayed  my  pen  during  the  twenty-one 
weeks  are  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  bred  and  owned 
by  Mr.  Tom  Barron,  England,  who  has  become  famous 
as  a  breeder  of  remarkably  heavy-laying  White  Wyapa 
dotte  and  White  Leghorn  stock.   It  will  be  noticed  b 
the  chart  that  my  four  youngest  pullets,  Nos.  13, 18,  19, 
and  23,  did  not  begin  to  lay  until  December  and  Janu 
ary,  and  No.  4  met  with  an  accident  early  in  Decembe~ 
and  had  to  be  killed.   From  that  time  on  my  pen  con- 
tained nine  hens  against  ten  in  both  of  the  Storrs  con 
test  pens  charted. 

After  April  1st  the  pullets  whose  records  are  give 
were  transferred  to  breeding  pens,  and  records  of  som 
of  them  are  no  longer  available. 

This  experimental  pen  was  fed  practically  the  sam 
ration  as  that  used  in  the  Storrs  contest,  except  that 
portion  of  the  animal  protein  was  furnished  in  th 
form  of  green  cut  bone  during  the  coldest  winte 
months.  The  housing  and  yard  space  were  also  ver 
much  the  same. 

Of  course,  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  my  bred-to-lay  strain  of  Barred  Rocks  may  disa 
point  me  yet ;  but  my  faith  is  strong  that  the  found 
tion  is  well  laid  and  only  needs  well-adapted  handlin 
study,  and  care  to  continue  to  be  successful  for  th 
purpose  for  which  bred. 

My  belief  is  strong  that  any  painstaking  poultryma 
can  make  over  his  flock  from  ordinary  layers  int 
heavy  producers  by  merely  adopting  these  same  prin 
ciples  of  breeding  carried  out  in  this  experiment. 

To  recapitulate,  when  taking  up  the  problem  ok 
increasing  egg  production,  if  the  intention  is  to  make^ 
use  of  hens  already  on  hand,  the  first  step  is  to  select] 
the  hen  or  hens  which  are  known  to  be  the  best  layeras 
Next  procure  a  cock  bird  that  is  the  son  of  a  heavyj 
laying  hen  and  is  known  to  have  descended  fromr 
heavy-laying  stock.  ,1 

If  you  have  in  your  flock  a  hen  that  has  produced 
175  eggs  or  more  in  a  year,  or  can  get  such  a  hen  of 
the  variety  preferred  to  mate  with  a  pedigreed  male 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  you  will  be  nearer  the 
egg  goal  sought  than  is  he  who  procures  only  a  male 
bird  bred  for  increase  of  egg  production. 

E-W 


A  Transplanted  Northerner 

And  What  He  Things  of  His  Southern  Farm  After  Six  Years*  Close  Acquaintance 

By  H.  B.  Gurler 


THE  prairie  belt  of  northeastern 
Mississippi  begins  at  Okolona  in 
Chickasaw  County,  and  extends  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  across 
Alabama.  The  belt  is  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty miles  in  width.  It  was  very  little 
known  in  the  North  until  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  in  a  way  is  a  redis- 
covered section  to  Northern  people.  In 
some  sections  now  the  Northern  folks 
are  in  the  majority.  This  is  mostly  a 
black  prairie  soil,  and  appeals  to  per- 
sons that  have  lived  on  the  prairies  of 
the  North.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  these  prairies  were  well 
farmed  with  the  slave  labor.  The  land- 
owners were  educated  and  wealthy. 
Our  county  records  show  sales  of  this 
prairie  land  before  the  Civil  War  at 
$75  per  acre,  though  some  of  these  same 
lands  are  now  valued  at  less  than  half 
that  price. 

The  only  way  the  landowners  could 
utilize  the  free  negroes  was  to  rent 
their  lands  to  them  for  cash,  and  the 
owners  moved  to  town  and  the  negroes  butchered  up 
the  land  in  a  fearful  manner.  If  this  section  had  been 
occupied  after  the  war  by  people  from  the  North,  these 
lands  would  now  be  selling  for  as  much  per  acre  as 
are  the  Northern  prairie  farms.  Nature  gave  these 
prairies  as  fertile  a  soil  as  she  did  the  Northern  prai- 
ries, and  with  the  longer  seasons  and  milder  climate 
the  possibilities  are  greater  than  any  section  of  the 
North  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  first  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
looking  for  a  location  in  which  to  settle  is  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  locality,  for  without  good  health  noth- 
ing can  be  enjoyed.  This  prairie  country  is  suffi- 
ciently rolling  to  give  excellent  surface  drainage,  so 
there  is  scarcely  any  stagnant  water  except  in  the 


IN  MOST  articles  descriptive  of  land  and  land  values  the  reader  is  in- 
clined to  be  skeptical,  especially  if  statements  of  rosy  tint  are  made. 
We  have  here  an  interesting  narrative  written  by  a  man  who  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Mr.  Gurler's  contributions  to  agriculture  are 
along  many  lines,  though  his  best-known  activities  have  been  in  dairying. 
He  devised  the  well-known  Gurler  milk  pail,  and  brought  before  the  public 
the  home-made  silo  now  named  after  him. 

Until  six  years  ago  he  lived  and  farmed  in  northern  Illinois,  and 
he  is  distinctly  a  Northern  farmer  with  Northern  ideas  of  industry  and 
progress.  He  had  decided  to  give  up  farming  and  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  but  on  a  tour  through  the  South 
he  was  attracted  by  the  prairie  belt  that  he  describes,  and  is  now  back 
in  the  harness  repeating  in  the  South  the  pioneer  work  that  he  performed 
in  Illinois  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Gurler's  observations  are  therefore  those 
of  a  well-seasoned  veteran  farmer  whom  you  may  trust  implicitly.  We 
have  visited  Mr.  Gurler  on  his  large  Mississippi  farm,  and  have  ourself 
caught  some  of  his  optimism  over  what  that  section  will  be  a  generation 
hence.— Editor. 


Part  of  his  Jersey  herd;  dairying  is  the  hope  of  the  South 


bayous  along  the  rivers.  I  have  lived  here  most  of  fhe 
time  for  six  years  and  have  not  had  a  sick  day,  and 
have  been  ready  to  eat  at  every  mealtime  in  all  the 
six  years. 

We  do  not  have  as  hot  weather  here  as  in  the  North, 
the  probable  reason  for  which  is  that  our  midsummer 
days  are  shorter.  The  warm  weather  comes  earlier 
and  stays  later  than  in  the  North,  giving  us  a  longer 
period  of  warm  weather,  but  the  Northern  idea  that 
it  is  hotter  here  than  there  is  not  correct. 

Our  winters  are  mild,  and  we  seldom  have  it  cold 
enough  to  form  ice  thick  enough  to  hold  a  person.  The 
coldest  I  have  seen  was  11  degrees  above  zero,  and 
that  but  once  in  the  six  years.  Fifteen  to  twenty  de- 
grees above  zero  is  cold  weather  here. 

It's  an  Excellent  Grass  Country 

This  prairie  is  all  underlaid  with  the  Selma  chalk 
rock,  which  is  a  rotten  lime  rock  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  a  valuable 
asset  for  use  on  some  of  our  lands  where  the  lime  has 
leached  out  of  the  surface  soil.  This  rock  is  so  soft 
that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  a  water-bearing 
rock,  and  when  frozen  is  completely  disintegrated.  It 
may  be  applied  to  the  land  in  lumps,  and  will  gradu- 
ally disintegrate  and  keep  the  surface  soil  supplied 
with  lime. 

Our  rainfall  is  51  inches,  and  it  is  as  a  rule  well 
distributed.  After  studying  the  government  weather 
reports  covering  21  years  I  believe  we  are  less  subject 
to  droughts  than  is  the  Northern  prairie  belt. 

While  we  have  a  much  greater  rainfall,  we  have 
about  the  same  number  of  rainy  days  and  days  of 
sunshine  as  the  north,  but  it  rains  much  faster  when  it 
is  raining. 

I  have  never  seen  as  good  a  grass  country  as  this 
prairie  belt,  and  with  our  rainfall  and  long  growing 
season  you  can  see  why  it  is  so.  We  can  grow  all  the 
grasses  that  grow  in  the  North  except  timothy,  and 
we  do  not  miss  it,  as  we  have  something  better  in  our 
Johnson  grass,  which  is  a  terror  to  the  cotton  grower 
but  one  of  the  stock  grower's  best  friends.  It  is  a  very 
palatable  grass  as  pasture,  and  also  when  made  into 
hay.  Stock  prefer  it  to  timothy.  It  is  cut  twice,  and 
often  three  times,  as  a  hay  crop.  We  frequently  plow 
a  Johnson  grass  pasture  or  meadow  in  September  or 
October  and  sow  to  oats,  cutting  the  oats  the  last  of 
May,  after  which  we  get  a  fine  volunteer  crop  of  John- 
son grass  hay,  frequently  as  much  as  1%  tons  per  acre. 
Though  our  land  is  well  drained  naturally,  we  need  to 


tile-drain  to  get  the  best  results  with  alfalfa.  I  now 
have  alfalfa  growing  on  tiled  land  and  it  is  beautiful 
to  look  at. 

Bermuda  is  a  great  pasture  grass,  having  a  strong 
vigorous  root  system  that  will  stand  tramping  by 
stock  in  wet  weather,  and  it  is  a  great  producer  in 
warm  weather,  though  not  as  early  to  make  pasturage 
as  some  other  grasses.  The  Japanese  clover  (Les- 
pedeza)  is  an  excellent  pasture  grass  when  it  gets 
started.  It  is  an  annual  and  does  not  make  pasture 
as  early  as  white  clover,  but  stock  thrive  wonderfully 
on  it  as  pasture  and  also  as  hay.  The  fattest  stock  I 
have  ever  seen  on  grass  alone  were  on  Lespedeza  and 
Johnson  grass  pasture.  White  clover  makes  pasture  a 
month  earlier  than  Bermuda  and  grows  well  with  it. 

All  the  clovers  grow  here.  Bur 
clover,  which  is  a  winter  clover, 
comes  in  the  fall  and  grows  through 
the  winter.  It  seeds  about  May, 
when  it  dies,  being  an  annual,  and 
comes  later,  making  winter  pastur- 
age, and  with  Bermuda  makes  a 
continual  pasture. 

Sheep  Need  Little  Care 

Red  clover  does  well  here  wnen 
given  a  chance,  but  has  not  been 
much  sown,  as  this  has  been  an  ex- 
clusive cotton-growing  section. 
Crimson  clover  is  now  being  sown 
some,  and  is  doing  finely  with  us, 
growing  most  of  the  winter.  The 
cowpea  is  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
in  our  corn,  being  put  in  at  the  last 
cultivation  and  pastured  after  the 
corn  is  harvested  with  hogs,  and 
then  what  is  not  eaten  is  plowed 
under. 

Peanuts  are  another  important 
crop.    We  put  sheep  on  them  first, 
and  they  eat  the  vines  up  clean, 
after  which  we  put  the  hogs  on, 
and  they  eat  the  nuts,  and  after  the  sheep  and  hogs 
are  through  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  grew  on  the  land. 

Corn  grows  well  here.  A  Mississippi  boy  grew  214 
bushels  on  an  acre  last  year.  Our  State  does  not  now 
grow  more  than  two  thirds  as  many  bushels  per  acre 
as  do  the  Northern  corn-growing  States,  but  a  change 
is  coming  and  we  will  in  a  few  years  be  doing  much 
better. 

We  secure  excellent  water  by  drilling  through-  the 
lime  rock,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  drilled  and 
yet  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  without  casing,  so  we 
only  need  to  case  to  the  rock,  and  in  the  sand  after  we 
get  through  the  rock,  which  is  from  200  to  500  feet 
deep.  A  well  costs  us  from  $250  up  to  $350,  com- 
plete with  the  pump.  In  my  neighborhood  the  water 
stands  30  to  40  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  good  soft 
water. 

This  lime-rock,  country  grows  the  best  quality  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  including  the  human  animal. 
Some  men  say  they  can  pick  out  the  men  that  have 
grown  up  on  these  lime  prairie  soils.  Our  local  butch- 
ers say  they  can  tell  on  the  block  the  cattle  of  the 
prairies  from  the  cattle  that  have  grown  on  the  sandy 
lands.  We  can  grow  fine  stock  here  when  we  take 
advantage  of  what  opportunities  we  have.  Some  lambs 
from  this  county  recently  sold  in 
St.  Louis  for  eight  cents,  and  a  car 
of  hogs  made  up  by  several  neigh- 
bors sold  there  for  $7.55  on  a  day 
when  $7.85  was  the  top. 

Both  hogs  and  sheep  can  have 
pasture  here  all  the  year  by  sow- 
ing winter  wheat,  oats,  and  rye, 
as  well  as  rape,  crimson  clover, 
bur  clover,  and  white  clover.  We 
have  the  lambs  dropped  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  with  the  sheep  in 
the  fields  giving  them  no  more  care 
than  in  the  summer.  Last  Decem- 
ber we  had  over  100  lambs  from 
a  flock  of  125.  By  feeding  tobacco 
dust  with  their  salt  we  can  keep 
the  sheep  entirely  free  of  the 
stomach  worms,  and  we  have  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  a  flock  as  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

The  labor  situation  here  is  the 
easiest  of  any  section  of  the  United 
States  that  I  know  about.  It  is  all 


a  better  laborer  than  the  Southern  man 
gives  him  credit  for  being.  The  South- 
ern man  in  many  cases  has  not  had  the 
experience  to  fit  him  to  instruct  the 
negro  in  handling  improved  machinery. 
A  person  does  not  know  how  to  do 
anything  until  he  is  taught.  I  find 
the  negro  makes  a  good  laborer  and 
soon  learns  new  methods  and  new 
machinery.  We  use  them  with  all 
our  machinery,  such  as  the  manure 
spreader,  grain  harvester,  corn  har- 
vester, check-row  corn  planter,  grain 
drill,  and  the  silage  cutter.  On  one 
farm  I  have  a  little  gasoline  engine 
that  every  negro  on  the  farms  starts, 
even  an  old  mammy.  The  negroes 
make  good  milkers  when  looked  after 
as  one  needs  to  look  after  white  milk- 
ers in  many  cases,  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference :  the  negro  will  submit  to  being 
looked  after,  and  I  have  had  white 
milkers  that  would  be  offended  and 
quit  if  I  examined  the  cows  after  they 
had  milked  them.  Negroes  are  simple 
in  many  ways,  and  in  other  ways  they  are  very  sharp ; 
they  are  good  character  readers,  and  I  like  them  better 
the  more  I  work  them.  I  can  take  them  and  do  any 
kind  of  work  that  I  know  how  to  do.  I  built  a  barn 
40x110  feet  with  20-foot  posts  and  a  hip  roof,  with 
this  negro  labor — most  of  it  at  75  cents  per  day,  and 
they  boarded  themselves.  They  are  quite  expert  with 
the  hoe  and  the  ax,  tools  that  they  have  been  trained 
with.  We  pay  about  $15  to  $16  per  month  for  men, 
and  hire  the  women  to  milk  for  from  $5  to  $6  per 
month. 

Dairy  Cows  Pay  Well 

We  have  good  markets  here  for  our  produce  of  all 
kinds,  most  farm  produce  selling  higher  than  in  the 
North,  except  meat  animals.  Those  we  ship  to  the 
Northern  markets.  It  costs  us  about  $55  per  car  to 
get  live  stock  to  St.  Louis. 

We  have  a  creamery  in  successful  operation  at 
Macon,  and  are  making  good  butter.  There  is  too  much 
cottonseed  meal  fed  here  to  give  the  desired  delicate 
flavor,  but  we  shall  soon  learn  to  feed  more  corn  meal 
and  alfalfa  hay,  which  with  our  corn  silage  will  give 
us  the  flavor  we  wish. 

I  have  a  neighbor  that  is  making  quite  a  success 
with  his  dairy,  paying  himself  a  salary  of  $100  per 
month,  and  beside  that  paying  10  per  cent  interest  on 
what  his  land  and  the  improvements  have  cost  him, 
and  he  could  now  sell  his  farm  for  double  what  the 
land  and  improvements  have  cost  him. 

We  are  milking  175  cows.  One  group  of  40  cows 
paid  us  $10  per  month  per  cow  on  grass  alone  for  a 
period  of  four  months,  when  20-per-cent  cream  sold 
for  80  cents  a  gallon. 

One  dairy  in  the  prairie  belt  makes  an  average  of 
l1/^  pounds  of  butter  per  day  per  cow.  This  section  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  Jersey  blood.  Several  good 
Jersey  breeders  and  importers  were  here  many  years 
ago,  before  the  ticks  reached  the  prairie  belt.  With 
the  coming  of  the  ticks  and  the  quarantine  they  were 
practically  put  out  of  business,  but  they  left  a  plain 
wide  trail  and  are  deserving  a  monument.  Now  we 
have  the  ticks  exterminated  and  are  released  from 
quarantine,  and  the  outlook  is  good.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing is  much  less  here  than  in  the  North,  as  lumber  and 
labor  are  cheap.  I  bought  lumber  for  my  dairy  barn  at 
the  mills  eight  miles  distant  for  $8  per  thousand  feet 
for  the  pine  cover  and  $7  for  the  gum  lumber  that  I 
used  for  the  frame. 

There  are  now  ten  of  the  Gurler  type  of  silos  in  my 
neighborhood,  and  there  will  be  more  of  them  built,  as 
they  are  the  most  economical  that  we  can  build  with 
our  low-priced  lumber. 

This  (Noxubee)  county  held  the  first  alfalfa  demon- 
stration in  the  South  under  Professor  Holdeu's 
management,  and  assisted  by  such  men  as  Grout  of 
Illinois  and  Wing  of  Ohio.  Many  years  ago  Noxubee 
County  had  the  honor  of  growing  the  largest  hog  on 
record  at  that  date.  The  hog  attained  a  weight  of 
1,600  pounds. 

I  came  near  forgetting  to  say  anything  about  sweet 
clover,  which  grows  luxuriantly  with  us  on  this  lime 
land.  It  is  the  greatest  lover  of  lime  of  any  plant  I 
know  of,  and  grows  well  in  this  Selma  chalk  even 
where  there  is  no  soil  on  top  of  the  rock.  We  find  it 
to  make  good  early  pasture,  and  also  excellent  hay 
when  cut  at  the  proper  time  or  stage  of  maturity. 


colored  of  course,  but  the  negro  is 


This  grove  suggests  the  name  of  Mr.  Gurler's  farm — "Fair  Oaks" 
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Published  every  other  Saturday  by 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WE  ARE  always  glad  to  answer  questions. 
That  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  is  for.  If 
we  can't  answer  the  question  directly  we  will  see 
that  one  of  our  staff  experts  in  the  line  of  the 
question  gives  you  an  answer.  But  in  a  big  family 
such  as  Farm  and  Fireside  represents,  questions 
don't  always  go  one  way.  We  want  our  subscribers 
to  answer  our  questions  occasionally.  Those 
questions  appear  in  every  issue.  As  you  read  you 
will  see  them.    Let  us  hear  from  you  often. 


Herbert  Quick,  Editor 

July  18,  1914 

Effect  of  Cheap  Farm  Money 

THE  "New  York  Times  Annalist"  expresses 
the  opinion  that  if  we  secure  a  good  system 
of  rural  credit  in  this  country  it  will  give  the 
farmers  cheaper  money  and  more  of  it,  but  it 
will  make  of  the  farmer  a  stronger  bidder  for 
capital,  and  thus  render  money  scarcer  for  other 
interests.  This  may  be  the  temporary  effect, 
though  it  does  not  seem  probable. 

The  effect  on  the  amount  of  capital  in  exist- 
ence should  also  be  considered.  No  well-con- 
sidered scheme  of  farm  credit  will  fail  to  give 
the  best  chance  to  borrow  to  the  man  who 
desires  a  loan  for  productive  purposes.  That 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  money  to  be 
so  used  is  certain.  The  reports  of  farmers  to 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  show  that 
farms  are  productive  just  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  number  of  acres  tilled,  but  to  the  amount  of 
productive  capital  per  acre  used  on  them.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  number  of  dollars  per  acre  in 
productive  capital  is  increased,  the  produce  of 
that  acre  is  increased. 

Very  few  farms,  if  any,  in  Wisconsin  were 
found  to  have  been  overprovided  with  such 
equipment.  These  figures  seem  to  prove  that 
money  wisely  borrowed  for  strictly  agricultural 
purposes  will  at  once  stimulate  production,  and 
so  add  to  the  mass  of  wealth  for  investment.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  the  increased  production  will 
tend  to  lower  farm  prices  and  nullify  itself  in 
that  way  and  in  higher  land  values,  which  are 
already  a  great  and  growing  burden  on  agricul- 
ture. But,  even  in  the  end,  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  change  would  make  for  more  money, 
not  only  for  farming  but  for  all  other  industries. 


Express  Company  Food  Club 

THE  Adams  Express  Company  recently  opened 
in  Baltimore  its  "Order  and  Food  Products 
Bureau."  It  proposes  to  do  the  shopping  for  its 
customers  in  food  products  and  other  merchan- 
dise. It  filled  198  orders  in  Baltimore  during 
the  first  week.  The  customer  buys  a  money 
order  for  the  price  of  the  goods  and  the  company 
gets  the  goods  and  delivers  them.  It  has  agents 
working  up  "food  clubs"  the  members  of  which 
will  buy  food  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  on  the 
best  terms,  the  express  company  undertaking  to 
collect  and  deliver  the  shipments.  Individual 
shipments  to  these  food  clubs  were  200  dozen 
eggs,  50  pounds  of  butter,  twe  dollars'  worth  of 
crab  meat,  and  the  like. 

The  farmers'  organizations  of  the  country 
have  never  been  able  to  find  organizations  of 
consumers  with  which  to  deal.  The  express  com- 
panies will  do  a  really  important  work  if  they 
build  up  such  clubs.  Such  co-operative  enter- 
prises can  never  do  away  with  the  retailer  be- 
cause he  has  an  indispensable  work  which  he 
can  do  more  cheaply  than  can  anyone  not 
trained  to  the  function ;  but  the  new  movement 
will  spur  the  retailer  to  greater  eflBeieney,  and 


will  give  farmers  and  consumers  the  choice  of' 
methods  which  lead  to  better  feeling  and. 
greater  economy  in  getting  the  produce  into  the 
hands  of  the  consuming  masses.  We  owe  this 
new  development  to  the  parcel  post.  It  is  an 
open  effort  on  the  part  of  the  express  com- 
panies to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Govern- 
ment aad  to  develop  new  business.  The  Balti- 
more innovation  is  not  local,  but  is  cited  as 
one  local  development  of  a  general  plan. 


Soiling  Crops  and  Silage 

THE  farm  which  has  no  assurance  against 
short  pastures  in  summer  should  be  pre- 
pared now  with  a  supply  of  crops  which  .can  be 
cut  and  fed  green  to  the  cattle.  Corn,  rape, 
alfalfa,  the  sorghums,  cowpeas,  Canada  field 
peas,  and  many  other  soiling  crops  suggest  them- 
selves. The  matter  is  important.  As  a  perma- 
nent assurance  against  short  pastures  nothing 
is  better  than  the  silo,  but  it  is  too  late  for  the 
new  silo  so  to  serve  this  year.  Silage  has  been 
proven  by  test  both  better  and  cheaper — at  least 
under  Wisconsin  conditions — than  "soiling 
crops." 

At  the  Wisconsin  College  farm  red  clover, 
peas,  oats,  green  corn,  and  a  mixture  of  these 
were  tested  alongside  of  silage  for  several  years 
as  supplies  during  periods  of  short  pastures. 
The  silage  furnished  more  and  better  food  from 
the  same  acreage,  less  labor  and  seed  were 
required  to  produce  it,  and  the  milk  produced 
from  the  silage  cost  less.  Careful  records  of 
costs  were  made,  and  the  results  may  be  relied 
upon  by  farmers  who  are  considering  the  build- 
ing of  a  silo  for  this  purpose. 


Is  It  Charity? 


A CALIFORNIA  friend,  Mr.  C.  F.  Bronner, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1898  we 
took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and  then  paid 
Spain  420,000,000  for  what  we  had  already 
conquered.  Then  we  paid  $7,000,000  for  the  Phil- 
ippine "Friar  Lands,"  for  which,  with  other 
lands,  we  had  already  paid  the  twenty  millions, 
a  good  deal  of  treasure,  and  some  blood.  We 
then  paid  $40,000,000  for  the  French,  rights  in 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  now  propose  to  pay 
Colombia  $25,000,000  more  for  the  Colombian 
rights  in  the  Isthmus — a  total  of  some  $92,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Bronner  suggests  that  these  sums  are 
more  than  would  be  necessary  to  establish'  a 
rural  credit  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
asks,  "Should  not  charity  begin  at  home?" 

He  might  have  cited  also  the  millions  we  paid 
to  Mexico  in  the  lifetimes  of  our  grandfathers 
for  the  territory  we  had  already  taken  from 
that  nation  by  conquest 

Whether  or  not  any  rural  credit  system  started 
on  government  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
farmers  could  build  up  and  maintain  without 
aid  is  a  question  which  is  not  under  discussion 
here;  but  the  lavish  spending  of  blood  and 
treasure  first  in  wars  of  conquest,  and  the 
equally  lavish  payments  of  money  for  territories 
and  territorial  rights  already  won  by  conquest, 
is  another  matter. 

Why  do  we  pay  out  money  for  things  we  have 
taken  by  force?  Really,  is  it  not  because  we  are 
still  barbarous  enough  to  make  conquests  and 
too  hypocritical  to  confess  it?  We  have  robbed 
other  nations  in  the  old  way,  and  then  com- 
pounded the  felony  with  our  own  consciences  by 
paying  out  a  few  millions  so  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  purchase  to  what  is  really  noth- 
ing but  the  conquest  of  which  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  ourselves  guilty.  Mr.  Bronner's  point 
is  good.  Let  us  either  cease  the  game  of  con- 
quest or  confess  ourselves  despoilers  and  con- 
querors. 

Put  in  that  bald  way  the  American  people 
are  entirely  too  decent  to  let  themselves  down  to 
the  lower  level,  let  us  hope.  As  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  French  rights  to  the  Isthmus,  that 
is  another  matter.  We  really  got  something  for 
that  money. 


Combination  Apples 

A YEAR  or  so  ago  an  old  reader  of  Farm  aad 
Fieeside  told  us  in  a  letter  the  story  of  how 
his  father  took  split  apple  scions  of  two  varieties 
and  grafted  them  upon  a  stock  in  such  a  way 
that  the  two  half  buds  grew  together  and  pro- 
duced a  tree  which  boi-e  apples  which  were 
Baldwin  on  one  side  and  Fall  Pippin  on  the 
other. 

A  great  many  of  our  readers  doubtless  consid- 
ered this  a  good-sized  fish  story,  but  an  article 
just  published  in  a  scientific  journal  describes 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  British  Columbia  which  is 
Golden  Russet  at  the  stem  end  and  Boston 
Stripe  at  the  blossom  end. 

Certain  German  investigators  have  been 
studying  these  freaks,  which  they  call  "plant 
chimeras."  They  account  for  the  accidental 
formation  of  these  "chimeras"  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  bud  on  the  stock  which  exactly  matches  a 
bud  on  the  scion,  forming  a  twig  which  is  made 
up  of  cells  from  both.  In  the  meantime  our  old 
friend  in  New  York  is  vindicated.  When  you 
see  it  in  Farm  and  Fireside  it's  so.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  of  other  instances 
of  a  similar  kind. 


Dual-Purpose  Cotton 

THE  single-purpose  cotton  plant  is  the  one 
that  will  furnish  the  best  fiber  and  the  most 
of  it.  But  the  seed  of  cotton  is  becoming  sec- 
ondarily very  important.  Doctor  Soule  of  the 
Georgia  Station  makes  the  statement  that  if  the 
oil  yield  of  each  ton  of  seed  crushed  in  the 
Southern  States  were  increased  five  gallons  by 
the  use  of  the  right  sorts  of  seed,  about  $10,000,- 
000  would  be  added  to  the  returns  from  the  oil. 
He  believes  that  this  may  be  accomplished  and 
at  the  same  time  improvements  carried  on  in  the 
staple  itself.  This  is  quite  as  much  dual-purpose 
breeding  as  if  one  were  to  work  for  beef  and 
milk  at  the  same  time  in  the  dairy  cow.  Maybe 
it  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  a  smarter  breeder  to 
do  it  than  in  breeding  for  one  quality  only. 


Hog  Cholera  "Medicines" 

THE  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
has  analyzed  some  so-called  hog-cholera 
"specifics,"  and  found  them  worthless.  The 
"medicines"  were  found  to  contain  practi- 
cally nothing  but  dilute  solutions  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  and  to  be  of  no  value  as  remedies 
for  hog  cholera. 

These  three  nostrums  happen  to  be  made 
in  Indianapolis,  and  are  called  "Hog  Cholera 
•Specific,"  "Hog  Cholera  Vaxal,"  and  "Anti- 
Hog  Cholera  No.  1."  They  are  put  out 
under  the  seductive  names  of  "U.  S.  Veter- 
inary Supply  Co.,"  "Vaxal  Co.,"  and 
"American  Specific  Co." 

These  names  have  an  official  look  and 
sound,  and  in  each  case  the  number  of  the  so- 
called  "laboratory"  where  the  "remedy"  is 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  or  prepared 
is  given.  All  this  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  casual  reader  with  a  notion  that  the  nos- 
trums are  prepared  in  some  official  way,  and 
to  inspire  in  time  an  unearned  confidence. 

The  mischief  of  worthless  injections  and 
medicines  is  not  so  much  the  money  the 
swine  grower  wastes  on  them, — which  is  bad 
enough, — but  the  fact  that  he  is  seduced  into 
reliance  on  a  worthless  support,  and  after 
losing  a  herd  which  he  might  have  saved  he 
may  even  remain  in  a  state  of  unfaith  as  to 
the  really  good  serums  and  inoculations  he 
might  have  used. 

The  worthless  remedies  named  above  are 
mentioned  because  they  have  been  officially 
condemned.  They  will  reappear  under  all 
sorts  of  names. 

Don't  use  anything  not  scientifically  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  Write  your  farm  paper 
or  your  experiment  station,  or  rely  on  a 
skilled  veterinarian. 
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Selecting  the  Layers 

By  F.  W.  Kazmeier 

SOME  poultrynaen  contend  that  the 
only  way  of  successfully  selecting 
heavy  layers  is  with  the  trap  nest;  but, 
let  me  tell  you,  with  the  present  trap 
nests  and  ways  of  trap-nesting  this  is 
rather  expensive  business.  We  figure 
that  in  trap-nesting  large  flocks  it  costs 
approximately  one  dollar  per  hen  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor  of  keeping  the  records 
and  trap-nesting  each  hen  regularly  for 
one  year.  This  clearly  shows  that  for 
practical  purposes  this  expense  is  too 
great  for  a  commercial  plant  to  stand, 
and  hence  not  practical  under  present 
conditions. 

But  there  are  some  other  ways  of  se- 
lecting the  best  layers  without  any  great 
outlay  of  either  money  or  time.  These 
ways  of  selecting  the  best  layers  take 
into  consideration  the  shape,  appearance, 
performance,  condition,  and  actions  of 
the  fowl. 

In  the  very  first  place,  no  weak  or  low- 
vitality  fowl  can  or  ever  will  be  a  very 
good  layer,  because  her  constitution  can- 
not stand  the  strain  a  heavy-laying  fowl 
has  to  endure  for  an  entire  year  or  more. 
It  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  that 
you  first  consider  constitutional  vigor. 

The  Weak  Fowls  Are  Thin 

Remember,  a  constitutionally  weak 
fowl  has  a  long,  thin  head  and  beak,  long, 
thin  thighs,  shanks,  and  toes.  Just  the 
opposite  is  true  in  the  case  of  high- 


The  poor  layers 


The  good  ones 

vitality  fowls.  A  strong  and  vigorous 
fowl  has  a  fairly  large  comb  and  wattles 
of  a  bright  red  color,  not  pale  as  in  the 
case  of  weak  specimens.  A  vigorous  and 
healthy  fowl  has  a  bright,  clear  eye, 
standing  out  prominently,  not  shrunken 
with  drooping  lids,  which  shows  a  weak 
constitution.  Hens  with  "crow  heads" — 
that  is,  long,  peaked  heads,  long  legs  and 
short  and  narrow  bodies — are  in  the  first 
place  constitutionally  weak  and  cannot 
ever  make  good  layers.  A  triangular- 
shaped  fowl,  with  deep,  broad  body, 
showing  a  large  capacity  for  egg  produc- 
tion, well-sprung  ribs,  and  flat  back  that 
broadens  out  toward  the  rump,  is  the 
kind  you  want  to  select  as  a  good  layer 
and  a  vigorous  individual. 

Here  are  some  other  indications  which 
will  enable  the  selection  of  the  best  lay- 
ing individuals  without  the  use  of  trap 
nests.  Those  which  are  off  the  roosts 
earliest  in  the  morning  and  digging  in 
the  litter  for  their  breakfast,  and  the  last 
ones  to  go  to  roost  at  night,  are  the  ones 
you  can  be  sure  are  your  very  best  layers, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  your  money 
makers.  These  are  the  ones  you  should 
select  for  your  breeding  pens.  A  lively, 
alert,  and  singing  fowl  clearly  shows  by 
her  appearance  that  she  is  the  kind  to 
keep  for  profit. 

A  fowl  with  well-worn  toenails,  pale- 
colored  shanks,  and  even  a  ragged  plu- 
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mage,  shows  by  her  appearance  that  she 
actually  did  something  in  her  year's 
work.  Practically  all  late  and  quick 
molting  hens  are  of  the  very  best  layers 
in  the  flock. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
English  Leghorns,  which  are  now  doing 
such  admirable  work  at  the  different  egg- 
laying  contests  in  this  country,  are  all  of 
a  low-down,  broad  and  deep  bodied  form, 
not  very  much  like  what ,  the  American 
standard  of  perfection  calls  for.  Some 
of  our  English  cousins  have  been  breed- 
ing more  for  egg  production  in  the  breed- 
ing of  their  Leghorns  than  for  fancy 
feathers,  and  the  result  is.  this  low-down, 
broad  and  deep  bodied  Leghorn. 

In  selecting  your  pullets  bear  all  of  the 
above  points  in  mind,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Select  such  as  show  early  maturity, 
good  size,  exceptionally  strong  constitu- 
tion, large  comb  and  wattles,  and  a  well- 
developed  plumage.  Remember  you  want 
a  robust-appearing  pullet,  low-down, 
broad  and  deep  bodied.  In  other  words, 
select  pullets  which  are  more  than  just 
merely  head,  legs,  tail,  and  feathers. 
This  kind  may  be  all  right  for  a  show 
bird,  but  for  a  business  fowl  you  want 
something  more.  In  the  case  of  hens, 
late  and  quick  molting  tell  the  story. 

Editor's  Note  :  Unquestionably,  trap- 
nesting  throughout  the  year  is  an  expensive 
undertaking  for  the  average  farm  poultry- 
man.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  trap-nest 
some  of  the  most  promising  pullets  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  when  farm  work  is 
less  pressing.  By  this  means  the  persistent 
winter  layers  can  be  selected,  which  in  their 
second  year  will  furnish  just  what  will  be 
needed  for  the  breeding  pen. 
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very  best  attention. 


The  little 
camera 
that  does  ♦ 
big  things. 


Price,  $1.25 


No.  0  Brownie 

TV/TADE  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the  Kodak  factories,  it  is  accurate,  reliable, 
efficient.    So  simple  that  anybody  can  make  good  pictures  from  the 
very  start  and  is  economical  to  operate,  the  film  cartridges  for  eight  expos- 
ures costing  but  twenty  cents. 

The  No.  0  Brownie  has  an  automatic  shutter  for  snap-shots  and  time 
exposures,  a  carefully  tested  meniscus  lens,  and  has  two  view  finders,  one 
for  vertical  and  one  for  horizontal  exposures.  The  pictures  are  l%x2}4 
inches,  the  same  size  as  those  made  by  the  famous  Vest  Pocket  Kodak. 
Like  all  the  Brownies  it  loads  and  unloads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges.  You  can  do  your  own  developing  and  printing  (without  a  dark 
room  if  you  like)  or  your  dealer  will  do  it,  or  have  it  done  for  you. 

With  each  camera  we  give  without  any  extra  charge  a  complete  manual 
of  instructions  and  a  year's  free  subscription  to  our  monthly  photographic 
publication  "Kodakery" — a  beautifully  printed  and  delightfully  illustrated 
32  page  magazine  that  is  full  of  helpful  hints  to  the  amateur  photographer. 
You  can  take  good  pictures.  It  is  part  of  the  Kodak  service  to  help  every- 
one of  its  customers  to  successful  results. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shozv  you  the  No.  0  Brownie  or  write  us  for 
catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  18,  1914 


Delays 

Sometimes 
Expensive 

Business  or  social  en- 
gagement— just  a  few 
minutes  for  lunch — can't 
wait  for  service.  What 
can  be  had  quickly? 


Ord 


er 


Post 
Toasties 

with  fresh  berries  or  fruit 
and  cream.  They  will  be 
served  immediately,  they 
are  nourishing  and  taste 
mighty  good,  too. 

Sold  by  Grocers 

— everywhere ! 


COW-EASE 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

Cattle  and  Horses 


and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you.  A 
clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  applied 
with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25,  and 
we  will  deliver  prepaid  to  your  ad- 
dress a  half-gallon  can  of  COW-EASE 
and  SPRAYER  for  applying.  For 
West  of  Missouri  River  and  for 
Canada,  above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!]"" 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  , 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Hade  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

80  Days' Free  Trial  ^gj« 

It  saves  in  cream.  ^  Postal  brings  Free  cot- 


.  „_  folder  and  '  'direct-fro ra-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  W 
2  I  59  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


When  your  horse  is  shod  again  be  sure  and 

grce  orders  for  the  use  of 


CAPEWELL 

HORSE  NAILS 


They  hold  shoes  best  —  are  safest  to  drive  — 
save  needless  shoeing  bills.  It  will  pay  you  to 
have  "  Capewell  "  nails  used  every  time.  Not 
the  cheapest  nail  regardless  of  quality  but  the 
besl  in  the  world  at  a  fair  price. 


AMERICAN 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send  fully 
guaranteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy 
running,  perfect  skimming  separator 
for  $15.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk ;  making  heavy  or  light  cream. 
The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned. 

Absolutely  on  Approval. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Different  from  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.   Western  orders  filled  from 
Western    points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  baimbrx.dge?  n.  v. 


The  Headwork  Shop 

Humane  and  Effective  Ways  of  Reforming  Kicking  Cows 


We  Removed  the  Cause 

A TEAR  ago  we  bought  a  cow  repre- 
sented to  be  a  notorious  kicker.  The 
man  we  got  her  of  said  that  he  never 
milked  her  without  first  strapping  her 
hind  legs  together.  He  also  told  us  how 
he  beat  her,  but  nothing  seemed  to  break 
the  habit.  On  examination  we  found  she 
had  lumps  in  her  teats  as  large  as  hazel- 
nuts and  also  cowpox.  First  we  treated 
her  for  these  troubles,  at  the  same  time 
handling  her  gently  and  treating  her 
with  kindness. 

We  have  never  used  the  strap  for  her 
legs,  and  to-day  she  is  as  quiet  as  any 
cow,  and  gives  double  the  quantity  of 
milk  she  did  when  we  got  her.  There  is 
usually  a  cause  for  a  cow  kicking.  Re- 
move it  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Blevins. 


all  the  time.  She  is  now  one  of  the 
quietest  cows  I  have  ever  had,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  has  not  kicked  a 
single  time.  J.  R.  Paxton. 


Strap  Around  the  Body 


Wl. 


ONCE  had  a 
Holstein  heifer 
that  was  so  gentle 
we  milked  her  in 
the  field  when  she 
was  fresh.  But 
when  we  put  her  in 
a  stall  trouble  began.  She  could  beat 
anything  kicking  I  ever  saw.  She  was 
so  quick  you  always  got  hit,  and  she 
kicked  to  hit,  too.  She  ruined  more 
buckets  than  I  can  remember,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bruises  she  made.  ,. 

This  is  how  I  cured  her.  I  passed  a 
strap  over  her  back  just  behind  her  hip 
bones,  then  around  in  front  of  the  udder, 
and  buckled  it  snug.  I  took  my  bucket 
and  sat  down  to  milk,  using  both  hands. 
She  could  not  kick  with  the  strap  on,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  I  milked  her  without  it. 
The  strap  does  not  hurt  a  cow  in  the 
least,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  a  minute. 
A  rope  will  do,  but  a  strap  is  more  con- 
venient, as  you  always  know  just  where 
to  buckle  it.        Mrs.  Park  Hamilton. 


Just  Tie  Her  Head  Up 

ONCE  had  the  privi- 
lege of  breaking  a 
three-year-old  heifer 
which  had  calved  for 
the  first  time.  Her  ud- 
der was  tender  and  she 
had  no  notion  of  let- 
ting me  milk  her.  After  I  had  tried 
several  ways  the  idea  came  to  me  that 
I  must  keep  her  from  getting  her  head 
down. 

I  got  a  light  chain,  passed  it  over  her 
stanchion  support  and  around  under  her 
throat,  and  fastened  it  so  that  her  head 
was  well  up  in  the  stanchion.  She  gave 
up  the  battle.  A  cow  cannot  kick  ef- 
fectively if  she  has  her  head  up  and  can- 
not get  it  down.  I  am  now  breaking  two 
heifers  in  the  same  way.  Charles  Pier. 


Use  a  Milking  Machine 

1HAVE  found  that  the  best  way  to  milk 
a  kicking  cow  is  with  a  Sharpies  milk- 
ing machine,  which  is  gentle  and  does 
not  hurt  her  as  much  as  hand  milking. 
When  a  heifer  gets  to  be  ten  months  old 
spend  plenty  of  time  with  her,  petting 
and  talking  and  making  different  noises. 
Then  when  she  has  freshened  she  will  be 
tame  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
her.  Donald  MacMurray. 


Press  Head  in  Flank 

I HAVE  bought  several  kicking  cows  for 
speculation  and  never  failed  to  cure 
them.  Tie  your  cow  with  her  head  so 
low  she  will  be  unable  to  get  it  more  than 
a  foot  from  the  floor.  Take  a  milking 
stool  high  enough  so  that  when  you  sit 
down  your  head  will  come  even  with  her 
flank. 

Push  your  cow  against  a  stall  or  fence, 
sit  down  on  the  stool,  put  on  an  old  cap 
without  a  peak,  and  place  your  head 
firmly  against  the  cow  in  her  flank,  just 
ahead  of  what  you  might  call  her  stifle 
bone. 

When  she  attempts  to  kick,  press  a 
little  harder  with  your  head  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  her  to  raise  her  foot. 
After  a  few  attempts  she  will  give  up.  I 
have  been  milking  cows  for  thirty  years, 
and  breaking  heifers  to  milk  every 
spring,  and  have  never  had  a  kicking 
cow.  The  above  has  always  been  my 
method.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lutter. 


My  Safety  Stool 

I ALWAYS  milk 
a  kicking  cow 
while  she  is  eat- 
ing, as  she  stands 
more  quietly  when 
she  has  something 
to  occupy  her  mind. 
I  use  a  stool  which 
consists  of  a  box  and  a  board.  As  shown 
in  the  sketch,  the  board  is  vertical  and 
extends  under  the  cow  and  rests  against 
a  cleat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stall. 
The  board  is  securely  fastened  to  the  box 
on  which  I  sit. 

The  pail  is  put  on  the  side  of  the  board 
opposite  from  her  hind  legs.  After  a  few 
attempts  the  cow  will  learn  that  she 
can't  reach  the  pail  or  the  tickling  place, 
and  will  gtve  up  trying  to  use  her  feet 
while  being  milked.  With  this  safety 
stool  you  will  never  have  any  spilt  milk. 

Lawrence  Egli. 


Rope  Tie  for  Range  Cow 

TAKE  thirty 
feet  of  half- 
inch  rope  with  a 
noose  at  one  end 
and  make  a  lasso. 
Throw  the  noose 
around  the  cow's 
neck,  then  draw  a 
loop  of  the  rope  through  the  noose.  Slip 
this  noose  over  the  cow's  nose,  forming  a 
halter.  Now  lead  her  to  a  fence,  pass 
your  rope  around  post  A  (see  sketch) 
and  draw  her  head  close  against  the  post 
so  there  is  no  slack. 

Now  bring  your  rope  around  her  right 
side  to  hold  her  against  the  fence.  Wrap 
once  around  post  B,  and  then  tie  right 
hind  foot  back  in  the  proper  position  for 
milking.  The  side  line  prevents  her 
throwing  herself,  and  you  can  milk  in 
safety.  V.  A.  Kear. 


How  I  Broke  Becky 

FROM  my  long  experience  in  handling 
cows  I  will  give  an  incident  concern- 
ing the  worst  kicking  cow  I  ever  had. 
"Old  Becky"  was  an  excellent  milker, 
but  about  the  time  she  let  me  have  a 
big  bucketful  of  milk  she  would  kick  the 
bucket  over.  One  day  she  kicked  the 
bucket  and  me  both  over,  so  I  picked  up 
the  stable  broom  and  beat  her.  The 
harder  I  beat  the  faster  she  kicked. 
Finally  I  realized 
I  was  doing  the 
wrong  thing  and 
began  to  make 
apologies,  but  Old 
Becky  was  mad- 
der than  I  was 
and  wouldn't  ac- 
cept any.  She  just 
kicked  every  time 
I  petted  her  and 
said  "So,  so,  pet."" 
Then  I  tied  her 
hind  foot  back  to 
a  ring  in  the  wall, 
her  head  being 
fast  in  the  stan- 
chion. I  made  her 
stand  that  way  for 
a  few  months  and 
treated  her  kindly 


Tied  to  Two  Posts 

SOME  years  ago  we  had  a  little  heifer 
that  only  my  husband  could  milk,  and 
he  only  by  keeping  feed  before  her.  As 
soon  as  the  feed  was  eaten  she  began  to 
'kick.  But  the  time  came  when  my  hus- 
band had  to  be  away  for  a  week,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  do  the  milking  but 
myself. 

So  I  took  Miss  Maud  up  to  the  garden 
gate  and  tied  her  head  as  short  as  pos- 
sible to  one  gate  post.  Then  I  tied  an- 
other rope  around  her  body  to  the  top  of 
the  other  gate  post  so  that  she  could  not 
tip  over,  then  a  third  rope  around  both 
hind  legs  and  to  the  post.  When  she 
stood  still  she  was  perfectly  comfortable 
but  couldn't  move  two  inches.  Then  I 
milked  and  stripped  until  the  cow  became 
quiet,  and  for  some  time  after.  I  kept 
this  up  all  the  week,  and  she  never 
kicked  again.      Mrs.  Zina  Summers. 


An  Anti-Kicking  Stall 


I 


MADE  a  stall  foe 
the  cow  by  put- 
ting boards  on  each 
side  of  the  place  in 
which  I  wanted  her 
to  stand.  The  lower 
board  on  each  side  is  about  even  with 
her  udder,  and  the  top  boards  come  just 
even  with  her  hip  joint.  I  bored  inch 
holes  in  the  boards  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  I  then  slipped  in  stout  round 
sticks,  which  kept  her  from  kicking  or 
stepping  around. 

The  top  stick  in  the  upper  board  pre- 
vents her  from  humping  her  back  to 
kick.  She  can't  move  either  of  her  hind 
legs,  to  say  nothing  of  reaching  the  pail 
or  the  milker.  Andrew  Stork. 


No  Rigging  Needed 

AFTER  you  have  taken  your  position 
A  beside  the  cow,  place  your  left  knee 
gently  but  firmly  against  her  right  hind 
leg  on  the  inside  next  to  your  pail,  which 
is  held  between  your  knees.  This  gives 
you  warning  the  moment  she  is  going  to 
kick,  because  you  can  feel  her  muscles 
twitch. 

Proceed  to  milk.  Watch  her  leg 
closely,  and  when  she  undertakes  to  kick 
thrust  your  left  hand  between  her  legs 
and  grasp  her  firmly  by  the  cord  on  the 
back  of  the  left  hind  leg.  At  the  same 
time  drop  your  right  hand  to  the  pail 
and  swing  it  from  danger.  Be  cool,  say 
nothing,  and,  above  all,  do  not  give  up. 
In  a  moment  she  will  place  her  foot  again 
in  the  usual  position  and  you  can  pro- 
ceed milking.  I  have  cured  cows  that 
were  constant  kickers  by  this  method 
when  all  other  methods  that  were  torture 
to  the  cow  failed.     Ray  I.  Thompson. 


Fence-Board  Cow  Stanchion 


o: 


iUR  young  cow 
'with  her  first  calf 
was  very  sensitivi 
and  restless.  She  be- 
gan the  kicking  habit 
in  a  lively  manner. 
She  had  not  even 
been  broken  to  halter.  My  husband  took 
a  1x6  fence  board  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  manger  in  front  of  the  cow  to 
the  post  back  of  her.  He  nailed  a  block 
of  wood  on  the  front  of  the  manger  and, 
by  means  of  a  short  block  and  a  long 
one,  made  a  slot  into  which  the  other  end 
of  the  board  could  be  dropped.  The  cow 
was  then  tied  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
She  gave  no  further  trouble.  The  milker 
is  absolutely  safe  and  the  cow  is  com- 
fortable. Mrs.  Edward  Key 


Comb  the  Kicking  Cow 

I ONCE  had  a  heifer  that  kicked  like 
lightning,  so  to  speak.  The  only  way 
we  could  milk  her  was  by  tying  her.  One! 
day  my  father-in-law  came,  and  we  told< 
him  about  the  heifer.  After  a  little  he 
said,  "Come  to  the  barn  and  we'll  milk 
her." 

He  took  a  card  used  for  combing  the 
cows  and,  gently  stroking  her,  said,  "You 
milk  now."   I  sat  down  and  milked  her. 
She  didn't  lift  a  foot.    For  nearly  tine 
weeks  someone  combed  the  cow  while 
milked.    She  now  stands  without  comb-( 
ing.  To  us  the  cure  was  remarkable. 

E.  G.  West. 


The  Pulley  Puzzles  Her 


gutterV—/ 


HAVING  sev- 
eral kicker 
in   our  herd, 
found  first  of 
whether  they 
kicked  out 
meanness,  sdar 
ness,  or  sore  teat 
For  sore  teats 
For  scariness  a  litt 


have  used  a  salve, 
gentleness  was  the  best  cure,  but  for  pur 
meanness  I  made  a  little  device  whi  ' 
has    proved  su 


Editorial  Remarks 

WHEN  a  cow  looks  wild  and  apprehensive  as  soon  as  a  person  sits  down  to 
milk  her,  there  is  or  has  been  something  wrong  either  with  her  physical  con- 
dition or  with  her  treatment.  Many  cows  have  teats  so  formed  that  the  squeezing 
of  them  in  forcing  the  milk  out  gives  great  pain.  Many  milkers  have  a  way  of 
doing  the  work  which  aggravates  such  a  condition. 

A  heifer  should  be  accustomed  to  handling  before  he  gives  milk.  She  will  stand 
pain  and  annoyance  when  she  is  friendly  that  she  would  otherwise  object  to.  Many 
cows  have  a  perfect  right  to  kick,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  we  can  do  nothing 
but  give  the  kicking  cow  our  respectful  sympathy.  To  milk  a  cow  by  forceful 
methods  when  the  milking  gives  her  pain  is  inhuman. 

First  study  your  cow.  Then  of  the  methods  here  given  select  the  one  that  seems 
best  to  fit  her  case,  paying  due  regard,  of  course,  to  your  own  safety. 

First  prize  of  $5.00  has  been  awarded  to  "Strap  Around  the  Body,"  by  Mrs. 
Park  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  second  prize  of  $3.00  to  "Rope  Tie  for  Range 
Cow,"  by  V.  A.  Kear  of  Kansas. 


c  e  s  s  f  u  1.  It 
simply   the  put 
ley  arrangemeu 
shown  in  the 
sketch.  Take 
large  block  pulley 
and  fasten  it  to 
the  wall  back 
the  cow.  Take 
rope   of  hand; 
length  and  tie  to 
the   cow's  legs, 
using  slip  nooses 
for  convenience. 
While    trying  to 
kick  with  one  foot  I 
the  cow  pulls  the 
other  from 'under- 
neath her. 

J.  Jansma. 
EW 
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Garden  and  Orchard 
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The  Potato  Flea  Beetle 

By  A.  B.  Comstock 

WHEN  a  naturalist  sees  a  creature 
with  strong  hind  legs  he  knows  it  is 
a  jumper  whether  he  sees  it  jump  or  not. 
Thus  he  would  know  that  the  rabbit,  the 
kangaroo,  the  frog,  and  tHe  grasshopper 
were  all  remarkable  jumpers.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  sees  a  small  crea- 
ture like  a  flea  make  leaps 
that  translated  into  human 
terms  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  a  man  jumping  over  a  sky 
scraper  and  never  touching 
it,  he  knows  without  looking 
through  a  microscope  that 
the  insect  has  strong  hind 
legs;  and  this  is  true  of  this  What 
tiny  pest  of  the  potato  patch. 
The  farmer,  however,  is  not  so  interested 
in  the  creature's  hind  legs,  and  when  he 
sees  the  leaves  of  his  potato  crop  riddled 
as  if  by  bird  shot  he  says,  "This  is  the 
work  of  those  rascally  little  varmints 
jumping  like  fleas,  and  so  small  they  look 
as  though  they  were  shaken  out  of  a  pep- 
perbox." Thus  it  was  that  this  insect, 
named  by  the  scientists  Epitrix  cucumeris, 
won  its  popular  name  of  potato  flea 
beetle. 

This  little  "varmint"  does  more  to  the 
farmer's  potatoes  than  he  knows  about; 
for,  besides  destroying  the  leaves  and, 
therefore,  ruining  the  crop  before  the 
middle  of  July,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it 
always  makes  holes  in  the  leaves,  and 
even  if  the  potato  plants  are  able  to 
keep  on  growing,  their  vitality  is  greatly 
impaired  by  this  damage  to  the  leaf  sur- 
face. For  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  its 
factory  for  making  food,  and  any  holes 


mer  the  beetle  lays  tiny  eggs  singly  in 
the  ground  of  the  potato  field.  From 
each  egg  hatches  a  slender  white  worm 
with  a  dark  head.  It  is  at  first  as  small 
as  the  point  of  a  small  pin,  and  when  it 
reaches  its  full  growth  it  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  but  it  is  as 
full  of  mischief  as  if  it  were  a  yard  long, 
and  in  some  localities  it  works  its  way, 
head  first,  into  the  growing  potato  with 
tail  sticking  out  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
sliver.  The  burrow  it  makes  in  the  potato 
causes  the  flesh  of  the  tuber  to  harden  so 
that  after  it  is  boiled  this  wounded  por- 
tion looks  also  like  a  sliver,  and  potatoes 
affected  by  this  insect  are  called  "sliv- 
ery."  The  shallow  wound  made  by  the 
larva  makes  a  pimple  on  the  surface  of 
the  potato  so  that  pimply  potatoes  may 
also  be  due  to  this  tiny' creature. 

The  larvse  changes  to  pupse  in  less 


the  flea  beetle  does  to  the  potato  leaf 

than  a  month  after  hatching,  and  the 
adult  beetles  appear  from  the  middle  of 
July  on.  They  become  very  plentiful  in 
September  but  are  driven  into  winter 
quarters  by  the  first  frosts. 

For  such  a  tiny  speck  of  a  creature 
this  beetle  has  great  wisdom,  for  it  re- 
fuses to  eat  potato  leaves  when  they 
are  sprayed  with  poison.  If  tne  spray 
falls  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  the 
discerning  little  rascal  eats  from  the 
under  side  unharmed.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  understand  the  deadly  qualities 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  this  is  at  pres- 
ent considered  the  most  efficient  remedy 
for  this  pest,  since  it  kills -the  beetle  and 
destroys  the  germs  of  the  potato  blight 
at  the  same  time. 


J 


Beetle  at  the  left  is  natural  size;  the  larger 
one  is  the  same  beetle  enlarged;  the  right 
picture  represents  the  enlarged  hind  leg 

in  this  factory  renders  it  less  efficient. 
Thus  the  holes  made  by-the  flea  beetle  in 
the  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  not  only 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  plant  but  pre- 
vent: it  from  storing  starch  in  the  tubers 
for  which  the  plant  is  grown.  Moreover, 
these  holes  are  open  doors  for  the  germs 
of  the  potato  blight.  The  beetle  carries 
these  germs  wherever  it  goes,  and  while 
just  eating  the  leaves  transfers  the 
germs  by  the  same  act.  Thus  what  the 
beetle  does  not  eat  the  blight  destroys, 
and  the  farmer  has  his  trouble  and  his 
work  for  nothing. 

Nor  does  this  minute  pest  confine  its 
ravages  to  potatoes.  The  adult  beetle 
spends  the  winter  asleep  hidden  safely 
under  trash  in  convenient  corners  or  in 
other  places.  It  appears  early  in  the 
spring  and  begins  feeding  on  almost  any 
leaves  while  they  are  tender,  such  as 
wild  cherry,  apple,  maple,  plantain,  etc. 
It  is  especially  fond  of  young  tomato 
plants  and  sometimes  ruins  this  crop.  It 
is  such  a  speck  of  a  creature  that  one 
would  never  think  by  looking  at  it  that 
it  could  do  so  much  damage.    Not  only 


Bird  Specialists 

MANKIND,  in  these  latter  days,  is 
learning  more  and  more  to  do  some 
one  thing  well.  This  concentration  of 
effort  is  merely  following  the  cue  of  our 
neighbors  in  feathers  and  fur.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  protection  of  the  cotton 
crop  from  the  pestiferous  cotton-boll 
weevil,  the  fly-catcher  family  of  birds — 
the  kingbird,  phcebe,  etc. — snap  up  the 
weevils  near  trees,  shrubbery,  and  among 
rank-growing  weeds.  Wrens  hunt  them 
out  in  concealment,  under  bark,  among 
leaves  and  rubbish.  The  oriole  hunts  for 
them  in  the  cotton  bolls,  the  blackbird, 
meadow  lark,  titlark,  killdeer,  and  spar- 
row catch  them  on  the  ground.  But  it 
remains  for  the  swallow,  the  martin,  and 
the  nighthawk  or  bull  bat  to  take  care 
of  the  weevils  in  their  long  flight  through 
the  air  when  leaving  cotton  fields  to  en- 
large their  fields  of  devastation. 

What  is  true  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil 
is  in  large  measure  true  of  all  moths 
and  flying  insect  pests.  The  bird-insect 
specialist  takes  care  of  the  insect  mis- 
chief makers  in  the  particular  field  for 
which  his  specializing  fits  him. 


Plant  the  Gourds  Together 

By  Dr.  L.  H.  Smith 

THE  notion  is  very  prevalent  among 
seedsmen  and  gardeners  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  plant  together  such  different 
species  of  the  gourd  family  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  on 
account  of  the  detrimental  effect  on  the 
quality  of  fruit  by  cross  pollination. 

Careful  investigation,  however,  has 
been  unable  to  produce  any  evidence  to 
substantiate  this  belief.  Different  well- 
trained  investigators  have  made  many 
experiments  by  intercrossing  these  va- 
rious species,  but  in  no  case  have  they 
become  convinced  that  there  is  any  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  fruit  resulting  from 
such  cross-pollinating. 

Searching  Didn't  Find  It 

Thus  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  an  eminent 
authority  on  such  matters,  made  a  very 
extensive  study  of  this  question  several 
years  ago.  To  show  something  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  investigation  it  may 
be  said  that  these  experiments  continued 
for  ten  years,  and  covered  altogether 
some  25  or  30  acres  of  land,  more  than 
1,000  hand  crosses  being  made.  As  a 
result  of  all  these  observations  Professor 
Bailey  was  unable  to  find  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  direct  effect  upon  the 
fruit  of  the  same  year  of  the  cross. 

The  effect  of  the  crossing  of  course 
takes  place  in  the  seed,  and  it  comes  to 
light  in  the  following  generation.  Thus 
in  the  extensive  experiments  mentioned 
above,  the  author  states  that  many  hun- 
can  it  jump  high  and  far,  but  it  has  effi-  dreds  of  new  and  strange  forms  of  fruit 
cient  wings  tucked  beneath  its  wing  were  produced,  but  these  never  made 
covers  which  enable  it  to  fly  in  search  their  appearance  until  the  generation 
of  its  food.   In  late  spring  or  early  sum-  following  the  cross. 


The  larva  boring  into  the  potato,  making 
it  "slivery" 


The  question  concerning  the  mixing  of 
sweet  corn  with  field  corn  brings  up  a 
very  interesting  principle  which  is  some- 
what different  from  that  just  considered, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  in  this  case 
with  the  seed  rather  than  with  a  fleshy 
fruit  surrounding  the  seed.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  new  characters  resulting 
from  crossing  to  become  evident  im- 
mediately in  the  seed  crop,  depending, 
however,  upon  the  dominance  of  the 
characters  concerned. 

The  Germ  is  Affected  Always 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  cross- 
ing plants  or  animals  certain  characters 
are  dominant  to  their  opposite  or  cor- 
responding characters — that  is,  they 
show  up  or  dominate  in  the  first  genera- 
tion offspring.  Thus  the  starchy  kernel 
character  in  field  corn  is  dominant  to  the 
sugar  or  wrinkled  character  in  sweet 
corn,  and  because  of  this  fact  it  will 
depend  upon  which  way  the  cross  is 
made  whether  or  not  the  result  will  be 
seen  in  the  immediate  crop.  If  the  field- 
corn  pollen  be  applied  to  the  sweet-corn 
silks  the  resulting  kernels  will  be 
starchy  like  those  of  the  pollen  parent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sweet-corn 
pollen  be  applied  to  the  field-corn  silks 
there  is  no  apparent  effect  produced  so 
far  as  these  particular  characters, 
"starchy"  and  "wrinkled,"  are  concerned. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  germ  is  af- 
fected, and  when  such  cross-pollinated 
seed  is  planted  it  reveals  its  hybrid  na- 
ture by  producing  a  mixed  crop  com- 
posed of  _  sweet-corn  and  field-corn  ker- 
nels. 

A  knowledge  of  this  principle  enables 
the  gardener  to  tell  when  his  sweet-corn 
patch  has  become  "mixed"  by  pollination 
from  field  corn,  and  he  can  pick  out  with 
certainty  all  the  contaminated  kernels 
by  their  plump,  starchy  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  can  not  identify  any 
such  mixing  in  his  field  corn  from  ex- 
posure to  sweet-corn  pollen  because  it 
will  not  show  in  the  immediate  crop  but 
first  comes  to  light  in  the  following  gen- 
eration. 

Eegarding  the  mixing  of  different 
varieties  of  tomatoes  when  growing  to- 
gether, it  may  be  said  that  the  tomato 
plant  is  usually  self-fertilized,  although 
natural  cross-pollination  is  not  impos- 
sible, and  indeed  this  may  occasionally 
occur.  There  is  no  authoritative  obser- 
vation on  record  regarding  this  point. 


Frame  for  Training  Roses 

By  Robert  Campbell 

TAKE  discarded  tire 
from  wagon  or 
buggy  wheel.  Punch 
four  holes  in  tire,  six 
inches  apart,  f or 
spikes  marked  "A."  Set 
two  posts  as  illus- 
lJ  lJ      trated,  and  spike  tire 

to  them,  tire  to  stand  perpendicular. 

Rose  vines  properly  trained  arouncr 
this  make  an  attractive  wreath.  One 
wreath  on  each  side  of  the  walk  makes  a 
nice  yard  decoration. 


Fifty-Degree  Tomatoes 

By  W.  A.  Bixley 

THE  setting  of  tomato  plants  by  the 
deep  setting  described  by  Mr.  Le- 
Fevre,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  is 
faulty  in  that  the  roots  are  put  down 
into  the  subsoil  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
fertility.  My  practice  for  several  years 
has  been  to  set  each  plant  at  an  angle  of 
50  degrees,  or  nearly  flat  down  in  a 
ditch  six  inches  deep,  and  carefully  turn 
the  top  of  the  plant  up  so  only  the  few 
top  leaves  are  above  ground.  If  it  is  a 
dry  time  I  place  a  four-inch  flower  pot 
directly  over  the  root  and  keep  it  filled 
with  water,  occasionally  adding  liquid 
manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  like. 


How  Big  Is  Your 
I  $  Dollar? 


C  13? 


How  much  does 
f  sjWBry  it  buy?  How  many  . 
proflts  does  it  pay?  J 
f  How  many  mid-  § 
dlemen  get  a 
share 


Think  it 
kover.  Figure 
jit  out.  Com- 
'pare  It  with 
my  direct 
from  factory  to 
'r arm  one-profit 
plan  and  you  will 
know  why  your  dollar  spent  with  Galloway  Is  larger 
and  brings  you  more  and  how  I  can  save  the  farm- 
ers of  America  over  a  million  dollars  every  year. 

Calloway  Makes  $$$  Grow 

Even  If  yon  have  no  ready  cash,  yoa  don't  want  to  borrow. 
You  can  buy  from  me  on  credit  at  direct  from  factory  to  farm 
price*  and  get  the  biggest  dollar's  worth  you  ever  had. 

5  New  Selling  Plans — Cash  or  Credit 

Here  they  are.  Take  your  choice.  1—Cash  with  order.  2— 
Bank  deposit.  3— Part  cash,  part  notes.  4— All  notes.  5— 
Monthly  payments.  One  of  these  will  please  you  and  suit  your 
pocket  book. 

5  H.  P.  Engine  $99.50.  Write  for  Catalog: 
It's  the  best  engine  for  the  money  on  the  market.  Sold  on  30, 
^0  or  90  days'  trial.  Send  for  cat- 
"  ka1og  and  find  out  all  about  this 
k  great  Galloway  bargain. 

Win.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

395  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo  Iowa 


l  ^  AVIV  $C  DOWN  Ohe ! 
SIZE  Ull  LI  s3  Year  to  Pay  i 


'38: 


|  bnya  the  reliable  IT.  S.  En- 
I  gine  (size  \%  H.  P.)  direct 
from  our  factory  on  easy 

payments  of  onry  ?5  down  and  93  %  month. 
Free  Catalog  Folder  shows  nine  larger  sizes  all 
sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  very  easy 
terms.     All  guaranteed   5  years  and 
backed  by  62  years  manu- 
facturing experience; 
all  shipped 
30  da 
free 


k  y  s 


trial. 


Burn  Gasoline,  ■ 
.erosene  or  Distillate  Tfllr'IB 
,   —have  double  the  power  of  other  engines  of 
equal  weight — areeasiesttomove — easy  to  get  at 
take  up  least  space— run  smoothest— start  easy- 
burn  less  fuel  and  last  longer.  Free  Catalog  Folder 
gives  18  reasons  for  U.S.  superiority  and  quotes  low 
easy-to-pay  factory  prices.  Write  now. 
(1)  If.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  3716  Ogden  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Sandwich  MAKER  Motor  Press 


Can  stop 
instantly 


Easy  to  turn  « 
■.Great  on  windrows 


"Profits 


Send  (or 
Free  Book 


Pay  fo r if h i s  Hay  Press  SSL? 


Mr.  Dutton,  Abrams,  Wis.,  writes,  "Made  enough 
to  pay  for  our  outfit  this  fall."  Other  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  owners  make  $200  to  $300  a  month  clear. 

Solid  steel.  Supplies  its  own  power;  Gas  Engine 
mounted  on  same  truck.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmis- 
sion. No  belt  to  slip.  Geared  magneto.  Send  for  free 
Tons  Toll"  catalogue.  Fully  pictures  and  describes 
this  press— shows  you  the  way  to  Big  Profits. 

f£???,'Cr  M'fcP°".t0*  °ak  St-  Sandwich,  ill. 
Box  104.  Council  Bluff«.  I.  Box  1<M.  lUnm  city!  Mo. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both  with  and 
without  farming  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on  farms.  If 
you  need  a  good,  intelligent,  sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  to  encourage 
farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
180  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


A  FREE  BOOK. 

"that  will  interest  every  build- l_ 
ing  owner.   It  pictures,  lists  and  ] 
fully  describes  roofing  and  roofing  material 
of  every  kind.   Our  guaranteed  roofing  not  j 
only  saves  you  money  on  the  first  cost  but 
on  its  wearing  qualities.  Wereturn  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Save  money  by  send- 
1 L  ing  for  Book  No.  E.  S.  —28. 
^Montgomery  Ward  &  Oompany> 
New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


More  Rye 


Rye  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
cover  crop  or  a  grain  crop.  In  either 
case  it  pays  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  on  it — the  kind  that  contains  enough  Potash  to  balance 
the  phosphate.  The  mixtures  we  have  told  you  to  use  on  wheat 
are  suitable  for  rye3  but  the 


may  be  even  higher,  since  rye  uses 
more  Potash  than  wheat. 

Use  from  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  potash. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  potash  salts^ 
write  us  for  prices  stating  amount  wanted, 
and  ask  for  free  book  on  "Fall  Fertiliz- 
ers." It  will  show  you  how  to  save 
money  and  increase  profits  in  your  fer- 
tilizer purchases.    Potash  Pays. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 
42  Broadway.  New  York 
McComick  Block,  Chicago  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Bide.,  Hew  Orleans 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Satanaah    25  California  Si.,  fei  Fraaclsct 
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A  FREE  Book  of 

Harness 
Bargains 


Shows  hundrsds  of  money-saving 
harness  values  from  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  finest  Harness  Shops  — 

famous  for  its  materials,  skilled  work- 
manship, long  experience.  Shows  im- 
mense variety  to.  suit  all  road  and  field 
service,  to  suit  every  taste,  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  SPECIALS  in  entire  out- 
fits, collars,  bridles,  saddles,  robes  and  a 
BIG  COST  CUTTING  LIST  OF  ACCES- 
SORIES. ONE-FIFTH 
TO  ONE-THIRD  SAV- 
ING ON  EVERY  PUR- 
CHASE. Money-back 
guarantee.  Every  horse 
owner  should  send 
now  lor  FREE  HAR- 
NESS BARGAIN 
BOOK  No.  A.  S.— 28 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  s  CO. 

Hew  York 
Chicago 
L  Kansas  City  t 


GLANDS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or   Choke-down,    can  be 

reduced  with 


ykBSORBINE 


aUo  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Concentrated — only 
a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  32  per  bottle 
delivered. 

Book  3  K  free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  23  Temple  St ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  Quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

ia  guaranteed  to  show  the 
iggeet  saving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires, 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.   Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW% 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumoe  St.,  Adrian,  Miet. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ML 


Monotonous  Cattle  Market 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 


THERE  has  been  so  little  variation  in 
the  price  of  fat  cattle  that  it  becomes 
monotonous.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  now  but  that  cattle  will  main- 
tain their  present  price  for  a  long  time 
to  come  and  that  strictly  good  fat  cattle 
will  work  hig*her. 

Western  Iowa  has  marvelous  crops, 
crops  that  on  an  average  will  never  be 
excelled:  and  South  Dakota  has  the 
.same.  There  have  been  abundant  rains 
where  the  rain  was  most  needed.  This 
means  a  good  demand  this  fall  for  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  for  South  Dakota  feeds 
lots  of  cattle  when  crops  are  good,  and 
farmers  have  of  late  years  been  getting 
such  good  prices  for  their  grain  that  the 
temptation  to  feed  this  fall  instead  of 
selling  grain  for  a  lower  price  will  be 
great.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  a 
great  many,  stock  cattle  still  keep  up  in 
price,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  they  would 
continue  to  do  so.  Even  so,  the  outlook 
for  the  cattle  feeder  will  be  much  better 
than  last  year,  as  then  we  had  such  high- 
priced  cattle  and  high-priced  corn.  This 
fall  it  looks  now  like  a  bumper  corn  crop. 
We  can  afford  to  feed  a  7y2-cent  steer 
for  four  to  five  months  for  a  little  or  no 
advance  if  we  can  get  corn  for  40  cents. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  so 
far  to  contract  cattle  ahead  in  the  range 
country,  and  there  will  be  no  such  rush 
as  last  year,  as  cattle  feeders  have  had 
a  lean  year.   There  is  a  keen  demand  for 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  ideal  time 
to  use  a 


SEPARATOR 


THERE  IS  NO  TIME  WHEN 
the  use  of  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  profitable  production  of  cream 
or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather 
of  midsummer. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SEPARATOR 
at  this  season  usually  means  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a 
loss  in  dairying.  It  accomplishes  a 
great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes 
to  waste  with  any  other  method  of 
separation  and  enables  the  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  qualityof  cream  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

MOREOVER  WITH  A  DE  LAVAL 
the  advantages  over  other  cream 
separators  are  greatest  at  this  sea- 


son because  the  separation  is  more 
complete  and  the  cream  heavier 
and  more  even  in  texture.  De  La- 
val machines  turn  more  easily  and 
the  capacity  is  greater,  doing  the 
work  more  quickly. 
IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  A  SEPARA- 
tor  you  can  scarcely  afford  to  put 
off  any  longer  the  purchase  of  a 
De  Laval,  or  if  you  have  a  separa- 
tor which  is  not  doing  satisfactory 
work  there  is  no  better  time  to 
discard  it  in  favor  of  a  De  Laval, 
first  trying  the  machines  side  by 
side  for  your  own  satisfaction, 
which  every  De  Laval  agent  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  do. 


See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  AT  ONCE,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him  write  direct  to  nearest  office  below  for  any  desired  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 2^EBMaacuroan  stN,echicago 

50,000    BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Get  This  Book  First! 


Before  you  buy  a  busgy  from  anyone  at  any 
pricg^et  this  big /reebookl  No  one  can  fool  you  on 
a  buggy  after  you  have  read  this  book 

All  I  Want  is  Your  Name 

and  address  on  a  postal.  Learn  how  nearly  200,000 
people  have  saved  from  S25  to  $40  by  buying  bug- 
gies direct  from  my  factories.  Everyone  Guar- 
anteed for  2  Years  with  30  days'  free  road  test! 
Send  for  book  today.    Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  27, Columbus, 0, 


Split- 
Hickory 

Vehicles 


PEAS, 
BEANS 
WHEAT, 

ETC. 


It's  ■  big  power  thresher,  but  it  doesn't  cost  much.  Surprising  hew  eisy  you 
cm  buy  it,  yet  it  pays  for  itself  many  times  a  season. 

The  Krjger  is  tor  ad  work— threshes  peas,  my  beans  and  velvet  beans  frem  the 
MOWN  VINES  without  trouble;  threshes  peanuts,  sorghum,  rice,  millet  and  WHEAT 
and  OATS.    "The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for  tor  20  years." — Rut.  Masscy. 
It  dees  ALL  the  work  ALL  the  time  and  we  guarantee  it  billy.  <  "■    ■  •»  ■ 

Surety  yeu  want  to  know  all  about  this  ONE  machine  that  takes  the  o|ace  of 
several  different  machines.   Then,  write  new  for  booklet.  EH  u 

KOGER  PEA  AND  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


calves  of  good  quality,  and  this  class 
capable  of  producing  baby  beef  will  sell 
bigh.  There  is  a  better  feeling  in  tbe 
country,  and  farmers  and  business  men 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  even  with  a 
Democratic  administration  the  country 
is  not  yet  going  to  the  bow-wows. . 


Look  for  a  High  Market 

By  L.  K.  Brown 

WITH  the  coming  of  midsummer 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
market  conditions.  At  this  season  there 
is  usually  a  rise  from  the  June  prices, 
which  has  its  top  late  in  July  or  during 
August,  then  the  early  shipments  of 
spring  pigs  begin  to  appear,  and  this  in- 
crease starts  the  autumn  decline. 

Packers  are  desirous  of  cleaning  up 
their  old  stock  of  provisions  before  the 
new  packing  season  begins,  so  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the 
hog  market  for  its  effect  on  provisions. 
Current  conditions  favor  them.  Receipts 
are  small,  so  that  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  investment  is  required  to  op- 
erate on  a  strong  market,  and  a  strong 
undertone  has  developed  in  the  provision 
pit,  effecting  good  clearance.  As  long  as 
the  receipts  remain  light  and  the  packers 
have  a  large  stock  of  meat  a  good  mar- 
ket can  be  expected.  Ihe  current  ratio 
of  live  hogs  and  provision  prices  have 
given  the  packers  $1.50  or  more  per  head 
profit,  so  that  they  have  grasped  the  op- 
portunity and  have  allowed  but  few  hogs 
to  remain  unbought  overnight. 

Missouri  River  markets  have  been 
getting  more  than  their  share  of  the 
hogs  going  to  market,  thus  making  it 
necessary  for  the  killers  to  reship  to 
Chicago.  This  makes  receipts  seem 
heavier  than  they  are,  because  of  double 
counting. 

The  average  of  the  hogs  now  reaching 
market  is  deteriorating,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing percentage  of  grass-fattened 
sows  and  the  decrease  of  prime,  medium, 
and  light  weight  shipping  stuff.  This 
has  widened  the  range  of  prices  as  it 
always  does  at  this  season. 

Already  some  complaint  is  heard  of 
some  loss  from  cholera.  With  the  numer- 
ous serum  plants  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  Corn  Belt  there  is 
little  cause  for  more  than  light  loss  if 
the  grower  will  act  promptly.  Even  if 
the  present  good-sized  crop  should  all 
be  marketed  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  low  winter  market. 


A  thrifty,  thin,  lively  brood  sow  with 
a  keen  appetite  Will  do  better  in  the  far- 
rowing pen  than  a  fat,  lazy  one.  Many 
swine  growers  seem  to  think  a  sow 
should  be  in  condition  for  the  butcher 
when  she  brings  her  pigs  into  the  world. 
No  mistake  could  be  more  complete.  Go 
light  on  the  corn,  and  use  ground  wheat, 
rye  chop,  barley  chop,  mixed  ground 
feeds,  and  the  like  as  you  happen  to 
have  them  on  the  farm.  For  balancing 
corn,  barley,  and  the  like  a  little  oil 
meal  or  tankage  every  day  is  good. 
Study  a  maintenance  ration  from 
Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  or  ask  us, 
giving  a  list  of  the  feeds  you  have.  A 
fourth  of  the  sow's  feed  may  be  alfalfa 
hay — better  for  her  than  a  pure  grain 
feed.  Make  her  walk  as  far  as  possible 
from  shed  to  feed. 


Sheep 


and  Lambs  Scarce 

By  J.  P.  Ross 

THE  leading  feature  of  the  market 
just  now  is  the  scarcity  of  both  sheep 
and  lambs.  Though  the  demand  is  only 
moderate,  yet  this  shortness  of  the  sup- 
ply keeps  prices  from  any  downward 
tendency.  Prime  wethers  have  been  sell- 
ing up  to  $6.50;  the  less  finished  sort 
from  $5.25  to  $6.  Light-weight  ewes  are 
in  good  demand  at  from  $5  to  $5.50,  the 
heavy  ones  meeting  with  slow  sales  at 
around  $4.50.  There  are  more  ewes  of- 
fering than  seems  desirable  considering 
the  need  for  a  steady  increase  in  our 
breeding  flocks. 

As  to  lambs,  the  shorn  ones  come  in 
slowly,  prices  ranging  from  $7.75  to  $8.50. 
The  crop  of  spring  lambs  is  smaller  than 
usual  this  year,  though  prices  are  tempt- 
ing, an  extra  nice  lot  now  and  then 
reaching  $10,  while  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
sirable ones  go  from  $9.25  to  $9.75. 

Most  of  the  wool  crop  has  passed  out 
of  the  growers'  hands,  generally  at  satis- 
factory prices,  considering  the  removal 
of  the  tariff,  so  the  settling  of  them  in 
the  immediate  future  will  rest  between 
dealers  and  manufacturers. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  July  18,  1914 
Trade  in  Second-Hand  Cows 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

THE  second-hand  cow  has  for  some 
years  been  in  rather  bad  repute  in 
dairy  circles.  Just  who  is  responsible 
for  the  large  amount  of  bovine  junk  in 
the  cow  market  is  a  question  not  yet 
fully  solved,  but  the  finger  of  accusation 
seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
professional  cow  dealer. 

As  distinguished  from  breeders  who 
by  well-studied  methods  raise  high-class 
stock  from  their  own  herds  the  cow 
dealer  is  primarily  a  middleman,  and  he 
has  to  make  his  profit  from  buying  ani- 
mals at  a  low  price  and  selling  them  at 
a  higher  price.  The  legitimate  dairy  busi- 
ness is  so  well  organized  that  breeders' 
associations  and  cattle  clubs  enable  their 
members  to  dispose  of  the  best  surplus 
animals  without  the  help  of  a  middle- 
man. Such  stock  also  usually  has  the 
association's  guarantee. 

Naturally  the  cow  dealer  gets  only  the 
stock  that  does  not  readily  change  hands 
among  the  best  breeders.  These  are  the 
poorer  cows.  They  may  have  pedigrees, 
but  they  are  the  "black  sheep"  of  the 
"better  herds.  Perhaps  they  have  tuber- 
culosis, or  their  milk  records  are  low,  or 
some  other  defect  has  led  the  owner  to 
sell  them  to  the  cow  dealer.  But  a  skill- 
ful salesman  can  find  a  market  for  them. 

One  cow  dealer  in  Illinois  sells  10,000 
milch  cows  a  year.  "There  is  good  money 
in  this  business,"  says  this  cow  dealer. 
"For  instance,  I  recently  bought  eight 
cows  for  $1,600.  They  were  well-bred, 
but  at  that  time  they  were  not  in  any  con- 
dition to  sell.  I  brought  them  to  my 
farm,  gave  them  the  care  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  and  after  some  weeks  of 
this  treatment  I  sold  them  for  $2,300. 
Now,  while  this  is  not  all  clear  profit,  as 
the  care  of  these  animals  amounted  to 
considerable,  yet  it  shows  what  can  be 
done  when  a  man  goes  about  it  right." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  some 
dairyman  paid  the  cow  buyer  nearly  $100 
a  head  for  the  few  weeks'  work  of  put- 
ting the  animals  in  "condition." 

You'll  Find  Exceptions — But  They're  Few 

The  cow  buyer  has  his  agents  in  the 
principal  dairy  States  of  the  country  to 
buy  up  second-hand  cattle.  Laws  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
movement  of  tubercular  cattle  in  inter- 
state trade  are  distasteful  to  the  cow 
dealer.  George  F.  Paul,  an  Illinois  cor- 
respondent, in  discussing  his  visit  to  a 
cow  dealer's  farm  near  Elgin,  Illinois, 
says  of  the  dealer:  "He  is  not  the  least 
bit  enthustiastic  about  the  tuberculin 
test.  In  fact,  he  declares  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  it,  as  he  believes  the  test  works 
an  injury  to  the  cows." 

Of  course  such  talk  on  the  part  of  a 
dealer  is  silly.  He  naturally  is  opposed 
to  being  prevented  from  selling  diseased 
cows.  A  recent  number  of  the  "Kansas 
Farmer"  cites  the  slaughter  of  100  cows 
in  one  Kansas  community  because  of  tu- 
berculosis, and  explains  that  "most  of 
such  animals  were  bought  from  out-of- 
state  dealers. 

The  "Prairie  Farmer"  sums  up  its 
opinion  of  cow  dealers  as  follows : 

"Unless  we  read  the  signs  wrong  the 
palmy  days  of  the  cow  dealer  are  about 
over.  With  the  best  farm  papers  refus- 
ing cow-dealer  advertising,  and  the  best 
farmers  refusing  to  buy  the  cow  dealer's 
moth-eaten  cows,  the  juicy  days  of  the 
past  are  no  more.  There  is  not  enough 
profit  in  the  dairy  business  so  that  the 
man  who  gets  out  of  bed  at  half -past 
four  to  milk  the  cows  can  afford  to  share 
his  profits  with  the  cow  dealer  who  gets 
up  at  half -past  seven  to  mifk  the  farmer." 

The  best  way  of  all  to  secure  dairy 
cows  is  to  raise  them  yourself.  If  foun- 
dation stock  is  needed  get  it  in  a  straight 
channel  from  the  man  who  raised  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  exceptions 
which  we  are  glad  to  mention.  Some 
creamery  companies  have  bought  dairy 
cows  for  distribution  among  their  pa- 
trons. Most  of  these  cows  were  good 
milkers,  and  were  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  And  occasionally  you  will  find  a 
cow  dealer  of  integrity  who  observes  the 
highest  ethics  of  the  dairy  business  in  all 
his  transactions.  Such  a  man  guarantees 
the  stock  he  sells,  and  tells  you  as  nearly 
as  he.  is  able  just  what  you  may  expect 
from  any  animal  he  has  for  sale.  But 
in  most  cases  as  much  time  and  patience 
are  needed  to  find  such  men  as  it  would 
to  find  the  farm  where  reliable  stock 
may  be  bought. 


Middlemen  do  not  all  live  in  town.    This  is  the  farm  of  a  cow  dealer  who  has  built  up 

a  big  business  in  second-hand  cows 
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There  are  Tenants  and  Tenants 

By  R.  B.  Rushing 

MR.  W.  J.  SIMPSON  of  Johnson 
County,  Illinois,  believes  that  tenant 
farming  can  be  made  profitable  where  the 
tenant  is  willing  to  farm  rightly.  He 
believes  in  keeping  live  stock  to  consume 
his  products,  and  practicing  a  system  of 
rotation  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  He 
also  believes  in  diversifying  his  work  so 
as  to  have  employment  at  all  seasons. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  remained  on  this 
same  farm  for  eight  years,  and  it  plainly 
shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  land 
and  farm  landscape.  He  has  made  a 
practice  of  raising  and  feeding  several 
mules  every  year. 

These  mules  are  pastured  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  They  are  provided 
with  good  blue-grass  pasture  every 
spring  and  fall  until  late  in  the  season. 
Recently  when  I  was  there  he  had  a  fine 
bunch  which  promised  to  bring  top  prices 
at  maturity.  He  grows  some  good  soiling 
forage  for  them  during  the  drier  parts 
of  the  summer,  and  puts  up  plenty  of 
roughage  for  use  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground.  He  also  keeps  a  herd  of 
nice  Jerseys,  and  makes  a  fancy  grade 
of  butter  which  he  ships  about  forty 
miles  to  private  customers. 

The  skim  milk  from  his  separator  is 
fed  to  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs.  A  few 
feeding  cattle  and  some  Cotswold  sheep 
are  kept.  The  farm  contains  245  acres, 
for  which  he  pays  money  rent,  except  for 
the  orchard,  which  he  handles  on  shares. 
He  prefers  this  system  of  farming,  as  he 
does  not  want  to  sell  the  hay  and  grain, 
and  it  is  hard  to  divide. 

Clover  is  a  very  prominent  crop  on 
this  farm.  A  few  oats  are  grown  for 
the  young  mules,  but  none  fed  to  the 
milch  cows.  Last  year  his  oats  aver- 
aged 55  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  corn 
nearly  60.  His  wife  raises  White  Leg- 
horn hens,  also  turkeys  and  geese. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  the  money  to  buy  a 
good  farm,  but  as  long  as  he  can  have 
a  good  farm  to  rent  he  does  not  care  to 
buy.  Such  land  as  the  farm  on  which  he 
is  living  is  high,  and  he  prefers  to  rent. 

He  has  never  had  any  trouble  in  get- 
ting a  good  farm,  has  been  farming  some 
thirty  years,  and  has  never  stayed  on 
one  farm  for  less  than  five  years.  He 
moved  to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives 
eight  years  ago. 

He  is  a  strong  believer  in  thorough 
tillage  of  the  soil  to  conserve  moisture. 
He  employs  one  hired  man  regularly, 
and  more  in  the  busy  season.  He  be- 
lieves in  organization  for  the  farmer,  and 
says  that  he  longs  to  see  the  day  when 
the  farmers  will  be  as  thoroughly  and 
solidly  organized  as  the  men  in  commer- 
cial business. 


Lost  People 


SIMON  STEPHEN,  last  heard  from  in 
Cairo,  Illinois,  is  asked  to  write  to 
his  wife  Martha,  and  children,  in  care  of 
Fakm  and  Fireside.  His  return  to  his 
home  in  North  Carolina  is  desired. 

James  W.  Forsyth  was  last  heard  from 
in  1898,  when  in  Key  West,  Florida,  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps.  His 
present  address  and  particulars  concern- 
ing him  are  asked  for  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  Finkbonner  (formerly  Trecy  J. 
W.  Forsyth)  of  Whatcom  County,  Wash- 
ington. Address  correspondence  in  care 
of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Kate  Dunning,  16-year-old  daughter  of 
James  Dunning  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
missing  since  she  left  the  Kentucky  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, about  a  year  ago.  She  has  dark 
hair,  and  a  small  scar  between  her  eyes. 
Information  concerning  her  is  urgently 
asked  for  by  her  fatL  :r,  James  Dunning, 
who  may  be  addressed  in  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


Fitting  Work  and  Weather 

By  C.  E.  Davis 

EVEN  with  years  of  experience  many 
of  us  never  learn  to  fit  our  work  to 
the  weather,  and  in  consequence  work 
ten  times  harder  than  necessary.  When 
the  ground  is  wet  and  sloppy  and  posts 
could  be  driven  deeply  and  would  stand 
solidly,  we  loaf,  go  to  town,  or  do  odd 
jobs;  then,  on  a  sweltering  hot  day, 
when  the  ground  is  so  hard  that  it  cracks 
open  we  build  the  fence,  and  as  the  posts 
can  be  driven  only  a  short  distance  in 


the  ground  they  are  shaky  ever  after- 
ward. It  is  like  my  stone  path.  Every 
year  when  the  spring  rains  come  and  I 
wade  ankle  deep  in  mud,  I  grumble,  "I'll 
bet  you  if  I  live  until  dry  weather  I'll 
make  that  stone  and  slate  road  here." 
Then  the  dry  weather  comes,  work 
rushes,  and  it  is,  "Oh,  well,  I  don't  need 
it  now." 

On  a  cold,  stormy  day  in  winter  or 
fall  the  farmer  will  do  grubbing,  chop- 
ping, or  other  heavy  work,  contract  a 
severe  illness,  and  lose  two  weeks  of  fine 
weather  by  it,  when  he  should  have  done 
odd  jobs  and  indoor  chores  on  that  day. 
He  will  let  all  the  fine  fall  weather  slip 
past  while  he  dawdles  over  his  work  or 
goes  hunting  while  the  roads  are  solid 
as  iron,  and  then  have  to  haul  the  win- 
ter's coal  and  mill  feed  in  the  teeth  of  an 
early  blizzard.  In  summer  he  will  haul 
loads  of  truck  to  market,  sell  at  good 
prices,  and  spend  money  lavishly,  and  in 
fall  and  winter  depend  on  dairy  and  hen- 
yard  for  the  weekly  family  groceries  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  winter's  store 
each  week. 

Look  at  the  weather.  View  the  crops 
and  waiting  jobs.  If  it  is  raining  there 
are  stable  and  repairing  jobs  to  do.  If 
the  ground  is  wet  and  no  posts  to  drive, 
and  too  wet  to  plow  corn  or  haul  manure, 
try  chopping  the  winter's  supply  of  stove 
wood. 

In  the  fine  fall  weather  haul  all  the 
coal  you  will  need,  and  buy  sufficient 
sugar,  coffee,  and  canned  fruit  that  you 
do  not  put  up  yourself,  winter  clothing, 
and  all  such,  with  flour  and  other  mill 
feeds  to  last  through  the  winter  months. 
You  will  save  loss,  hard  labor,  and  dis- 
comfort to  self  and  stock. 


Lock  Rest  for  the  Gate 

By  D.  A.  McComb 

IN  THE  follow- 
ing way  a  gate 
rest  can  be  made 
that  is  absolute 
proof  against 
breachy  pigs,  and 
that  prevents  the 
gate  from  sagging 
or  warping.  Make 
a  block  like  A 
from  8  to  12 
inches  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  gate,  out  of  a 
piece  of  solid  plank  2  inches  thick.  Make 
the  notch  2  inches  deep  and  wide  enough 
to  take  the  gate  easily.  Spike  it  to  the 
post  or  to  a  stake  at  each  side  of  the  post 
on  the  ground  at  B.  Now  make  the  slide 
latch  generally  used  on  gates  of  this 
kind,  only  use  for  the  slide  a  board  that 
will  fit  closely  between  the  two  gate 
boards.  Chisel  a  slot  in  the  post  to  fit 
the  slide.  The  gate  cannot  be  lifted  out 
of  the  notch,  and  cannot  be  forced  at  the 
bottom  while  the  slide  is  in  the  post. 


How  One  Village  Found  Itself 

By  Mary  B.  Bryan 

IT  HAPPENED  in  this  wise.  Someone 
who  had  been  across  the  water  brought 
back  photographs  of  the  little  English 
hamlet  for  which  our  village  is  named. 
He  gave  an  illustrated  talk  at  the  library 
one  evening  and  then  gave  the  pictures 
to  the  library.  Somebody  else  was  so 
interested  that  he  brought  in  a  copy  of 
the  life  of  the  nobleman  of  that  English 
town  who  had  been  a  romantic  figure  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell.  This  led  to  the 
gathering  of  pictures  of  the  present  vil- 
lage and  views  of  the  country  till  we  had 
a  good  series. 

Photographs  led  easily  to  a  scrap  book, 
in  which  were  put  clippings  about  the 
town  or  any  of  its  people.  Then  slowly 
gathered  the  books,  till  now,  we  think, 
we  have  about  everything  that  has  been 
written  by  any  of  the  townspeople  or 
about  them  or  the  place.  The  county  his- 
tory is  there,  a  file  of  the  town  reports, 
and  a  genealogy  or  so.  These  are  all 
gifts,  and  genealogies  not  being  cheap 
works  they  will  come  slowly.  The  teach- 
ers have  just  started  some  collections, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  immensely 
interested.  They  are  getting  all  the 
minerals  of  the  region,  and  all  the  flow- 
ers. The  librarian  always  labels  each 
specimen  with  the  date,  the  place,  and 
the  finder's  name,  and  the  children  are 
proud  enough  when  they  succeed  in 
bringing  in  something  new.  This  spring 
we  start  a  bird  book  which  will  tell 
every  kind  seen  here,  the  date  of  the 
earliest  arrival,  and  so  forth. 

Already  the  little  case  we  set  apart  is 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  everyone  is  in- 
terested in  it,  from  the  minister  who 
wants  to  see  what  sort  of  men  his  prede- 
cessors were,  as  he  takes  out  the  green 
cloth  and  black  cloth  biographies  of  them 
and  their  sermons,  to  the  woman  who 
wants  to  investigate  her  right  to  join  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  boy 
who  longs  to  identify  a  queer  stone 
turned  up  by  the  plow  in  a  new  field. 
No  one  even  realized  till  the  corner  had 
been  set  apart  several  years  how  much 
there  is  even  in  so  solitary  a  spot  as  our 
region  that  is  worth  keeping.  It  has  in- 
creased our  community  pride. 


Pure  Drinking  Water 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

FOR  quite  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  distilled 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  water 
from  our  well  at  the  house  is  very  bard, 
so  that  it  leaves  quite  a  coating  on  the 
inside  of  the  teakettle.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  this  can  be  very  good  to  take 
into  one's  system.  It  is  true  that  nature 
can  do  and  does  do  wonderful  things  in 
th  way  of  taking  care  of  these  bodies 
of  ours,  fortifying  them  against  dis- 
ease and  gathering  up  and  discharging 
through  the  proper  channels  much  that 
would  otherwise  be  harmful ;  and  yet  it 
does  seem  that  anything  that  will  cause 
such  a  sediment  to  collect  on  the  inside 
of  the  teakettle  could  not  very  easily  be 
eliminated  from  the  body. 

Then,  too,  my  own  fingers  had  been 
drawn  out  of  shape  by  rheumatism  quite 
badly,  while  other  members  of  the  family 
had  been  subject  to  different  ailments 
which  might  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  water  we  drank.  We  always  cleaned 
the  well  often,  and  one  would  not  think 
much  foreign  matter  would  accumulate 
there;  but  it  was  wonderful  what  an 
amount  of  slime  and  stuff  would  collect 
in  the  bottom  of  the  little  still  we  got 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  water. 
It  had  to  be  emptied  out  every  few  days 
and  thoroughly  scrubbed.  We  never  did 
this  that  we  did  not  say,  "I  am  thankful 
this  did  not  go  into  our  bodies,  anyhow !" 

It  was  not  so  very  much  trouble  to 
keep  the  still  going.  We  kept  it  on  the 
kitchen  stove  and  filled  it  up  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  day.  A  little  attention  would 
keep  it  supplied,  and  the  gauges  showed 
when  the  reservoir  of  pure  water  was 
ready  to  draw  off.  At  first  we  did  not 
really  like  the  distilled  water,  but  by 
cooling  it  well  and  stirring  it  or  pouring 
it  from  one  pitcher  into  another  we  could 
aerate  it  so  that  it  was  preferable  to  any 
other  water. 

We  drink  freely  of  this  water,  and  it 
never  harms  us,  no  matter  how  much  we 
take.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
since  we  began  to  use  it  there  has  been 
no  progress  of  the  rheumatic  affections. 
I  rarely  have  an  ache  or  a  pain.  At  one 
time  Wife  had  a  serious  attack  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism.  Before  that 
she  never  had  liked  the  distilled  water, 
and  did  not  drink  it;  but  after  her  sick- 
ness, in  fact  before  she  began  to  be  free 
of  it,  she  took  up  the  habit,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  she  has  used  more  of  it 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  with  the 
result  that  she  is  to-day  practically  free 
from  that  terrible  disease. 

The  water,  of  our  well  is  kept  as  free 
from  outside  matter  as  most  any  farm 
well  I  know  of.  It  is  banked  up  well, 
and  no  drainage  from  barns  or  other 
harmful  sonrces  is  permitted  to  find  its 
way  into  it;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  what  can  be  called  really  pure 
water,  unless  we  do  it  from  a  drilled 
well.  We  now  have  such  a  well,  but  the 
water  from  even  that  is  not  just  what  it 
should  be  for  drinking  purposes.  We 
never  have  been  able  to  pump  it  so  that 
it  is  strictly  pure.  Other  neighbors  in 
the  same  locality  have  experienced  the 
same  trouble  with  drilled  wells.  One 
man  went  down  considerably  more  than 
a  hundred  feet.  His  supply  was  fine, 
but  the  water  never  was  pure. 

Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Vincent's  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  are,  in  the  main, 
correct.  Very  hard  water,  physicians  assert, 
may  be  a  cause  of  rheumatism,  and  goiter 
as  well.  But  ordinary  spring  or  well  water, 
free  from  organic  contamination,  is  usually 
better  for  one's  health  than  distilled  water 
because  the  body  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  elements.  Choose  water  as  you  do 
food.  The  kind  that  agrees  with  you  and 
satisfies  you  is  generally  the  best. 


GOOD  CHANGE 

Coffee  to  Postum. 


The  large  army  of  persons  who  have 
found  relief  from  many  chronic  ailments 
by  changing  from  coffee  to  Postum  as  a 
daily  beverage,  is  growing  each  day. 

It  is  only  a  simple  question  of  trying 
it  for  oneself  in  order  to  know  the  joy 
of  returning  health  as  realized  by  an 
Ills,  young  lady.    She  writes  : 

"I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  nearly 
all  my  life  and  it  affected  my  stomach — 
caused  insomnia  and  I  was  seldom 
without  a  headache.  I  had  heard  about 
Postum  and  how  beneficial  it  was,  so 
concluded  to  quit  coffee  and  try  it. 

"I  was  delighted  wij;h  the  change. 
I  can  now  sleep  well  and  seldom  ever 
have  headache.  My  stomach  has  gotten 
strong  and  I  can  eat  without  suffering 
afterwards.  I  think  my  whole  system 
greatly  benefited  by  Postum. 

"My  brother  also  suffered  from  stom- 
ach trouble  while  he  drank  coffee,  but 
now,  since  using  Postum,  he  feels  so 
much  better  he  would  not  go  back  to 
coffee  for  anything." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25e  packages. 

instant  Postum  —  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream  and 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  in- 
stantly.   30c  and  50e  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


5^  ROLL 


Wall  Paper 

Our  big  special  Wall  Paper  book 
shows  new  rich,  up-to-date  de- 
signs—actual samples— at  prices 

that  will  surprise  you.  It  gives  valua- 
ble information  on  papering— how  to 
make  paste— how  to  measure,  etc.  You 
need  this  book.  Our  big  general  cata- 
logue will  save  y  u  money  on  every- 
thing you  buy.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper 
Book  No.  D.  S— 28.   Write  today  to 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Go. 

Hew  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


Delivered  y?u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 

I* 


CPU!!  lift  UAIIEY  but  writo  today  for  our  big 
dERU  till  fflURCI  l9Hcatalogof  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

DAVO  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
B"  I  v  tiles,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big:  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers'* 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  yon.  No  one  else  can 
■      l  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
wi  thout  first  learning  -what  we  can  offer  you.  Writ*  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  N-83       CHICAGO,  ILL 


HW1MB 


And  feel  your  thirst  slip 
away.  You'll  finish  refreshed, 
cooled,  satisfied. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name —  Jg? 
Nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  ^fig 

52 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  July  18,  1914 


PRIZE  FOOD 

Palatable,  Economical,  Nourishing. 


A  Nebr.  woman  has  outlined  the 
prize  food  in  a  few  words,  and  that 
from  personal  experience.    She  writes  : 

"After  our  long  experience  with 
Grape-Nuts.  I  cannot  say  enough  in  its 
favor.  We  have  used  this  food  almost 
continually  for  seven  years. 

"We  sometimes  tried  other  advertised 
breakfast  foods  but  we  invariably  re- 
turned to  Grape-Nuts  as  the  most  pala- 
table, economical  and  nourishing  of  all. 

"When  I  quit  tea  and  coffee  and  be- 
gan to  use  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts.  I 
was  almost  a  nervous  wreck.  I  was  so 
irritable  I  could  not  sleep  nights,  had 
no  interest  in  life. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  a  short 
time  I  began  to  improve  and  all  these 
ailments  have  disappeared  and  now  I 
am  a  well  woman.  My  two  children 
have  been  almost  raised. on  Grape-Nuts, 
which  they  eat  three  times  a  day. 

"They  are  pictures  of  health  and 
have  never  had  the  least  symptoms  of 
stomach  trouble,  even  through  the  most 
severe  siege  of  whooping  cough  they 
could  retain  Grape-Nuts  when  all  else 
failed. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  has  saved  doctor 
bills,  and  has  been,  therefore,  a  most 
economical  food  for  us." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Bead  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


BOOK 


Shows  where  big  money-savings  can  be  made 
in  building  homes,  bungalows,  country  dwellings, 
town  houses,  etc.  Plans  extremely  practical, 
drawn  by  expert  architects.  Backed  by  immense 
supplies  of  lumber,  all  materials  and  accessories 
needed  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Free  plan  book  gives  big  cost  cutting 
list.   Write  for  Book  C.  S.—  28 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.    New  fork   Chicago  Kansas  City 


Palmer  HAMMOCK  Given 

Complete.  Pillow  at  Head.  Choice  of  three  attractive 
colors.  Standard  quality .  Given  for  selling 
only  12  handkerchief  boxes,  containing  four  dainty 
handkerchiefs,  at  25c  a  box.    All  the  rage:  sell 
like  hot  cakes .    We  prove  this  by  sendin; 
the  handkerchiefs  without  a  penny 
on  deposit.    R.  W.  Elrindge, 
17EUridge8lilj..  Orleans,  Vt.  ^ftf 


EARNED 
EASILY 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  JULY,  AUGUST.  SEPTEMBER  Planting.  Run- 
ner and  Pot-grown.  Leading  Varieties.  Also  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants.  Catalogue  Free.  Harry 
R.  Squires.  Romsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Hot  Nose  ^JotAIIOver 


fAmtrlcin  Self-/    i    \.  . Tl/I       Sold  •!!  • 
^•■ting  Plat  Iron  V,  g^/poaitlvaguarantaa 

P  Never  sticks  on  any  kind  oi  starching.  Ordinary 
four  hours  Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better. 
One-fifth  the  labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hun- 
dred times  the  satisfaction  as  compared  with  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circulars.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  this  guaranteed  Iron,  write  us  direct. 
|Amer.»n  Gas  Midline  Co.         419  Clarke  St.        Albert  Lei,  Minn. 


H  A  IQV   171    V  I  PR  plated   anywhere,  »t- 

LSrlltJ  1    rL  1     rVll_.I_l_.rv  traetaanukWialiHies. 

Neat,   clean,  ornamen- 
tal, convenient,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  season.  Hade 
of  metal,  can't  split  or 
tip  over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.  Sold 
by  dealers,  or  6  sent  hy 
express  prepaid  for  91. 
HAROLD  SOMER9, 
150  DeKalb  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


13  Years  in  use 

and  still  good  - 

For  thirteen  years,  Mr.  W.  E.  Come  of 
Detroit.  Mich.,  used  a  Blizzard  on  his  farm. 
Last  year  he  bought  a  new  Blizzard  with 
self-feed  table.  "My  first  Blizzard,"  he  says, 
"is  in  good  shape  and  will  keep  it  for 
emergency  in  case  of  an  overfeed  of  monkey 
wrench  to  the  new  one."  The 

BLIZZARD  Sw 

will  give  you  long  service,  too.  Your  reg- 
ular farm  engine  will  run  It  and  elevate  high  as 
needed.  Eats  up  silage,  dry  or  green.  Self-feed 
table.  Almost  runs  Itself.  Cuts  evenly.  Absolutely 
safe.  Write  for  catalog. 

TheJos.DlckMff.Co. 

Bon  26,  Canton, 
Ohio 


The  Boy  Who  Made  the  Reaper 

By  John  Y.  Beaty 

1 WONDER  if  you  boys  know  who  it 
was  that  made  the  first  successful 
reaper.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  a  boy 
down  in  Virginia?  It  was  a  long  time 
ago  when  there  were  not  so  many  grain 
fields  out  here  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and 
the  other  grain  States  as  there  were  in 
the  East. 

The  boy's  name  was  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick.  His  father  owned  what  was  a 
very  large  farm  in  Virginia,  and  Cyrus 
helped  in  the  fields.  His  father  had  a 
small  blacksmith  shop  beside  the  house, 
in  which  he  had  a  forge  and  all  the 
tools  that  blacksmiths  use.  Cyrus  liked 
to  watch  his  father  in  the  shop,  and  he 
liked  to  play  with  the  tools  when  he 
could  get  his  father's  consent. 

As  he  grew  older  he  learned  to  use  the 
various  tools,  and  finally  his  father  let 
him  do  some  of  the  work  in  the  shop. 
Cyrus  took  to  this  kind  of  work  and 
became  quite  expert  in  making  things. 

In  those  days,  you  know,  they  cut  the 
grain  with  a  scythe  and  a  cradle.  The 
cradle  consisted  of  several  long  wooden 
teeth  on  the  back  of  the  scythe.  On 
these  teeth  the  grain  was  caught,  and 
then  with  a  sudden  shake  of  the  handle 
the  grain  was  deposited  on  the  ground 
in  bunches  instead  of  lying  in  rows. 

This  was  hard  work,  so  naturally 
Cyrus  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to  make  a 
machine  that  would  do  it  by  horsepower. 
Cyrus'  father  had  been  thinking  along 
the  same  lines,  and  had  tried  to  make  a 
machine,  but  it  wouldn't  work.  When 
the  father  finally  gave  it  up  Cyrus 
planned  a  machine  entirely  different.  He 
built  it  without  his  father's  knowing  it, 
and  tried  it  out  one  fall.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely a  success,  but  he  made  some 
changes  and  tried  it  out  again.  Finally 
in  1831  he  had  made  his  first  successful 
reaper. 

He  wasn't  entirely  satisfied,  however, 
and  he  kept  on  making  improvements  un- 
til in  1834  he  had  a  machine  good  enough 
to  patent.  He  secured  a  patent  in  Wash- 
ington, and  then  tried  to  sell  some  of  the 
reapers  for  $30  apiece.  No  one  would 
buy.  He  advertised  in  one  of  the  local 
papers,  and  gave  a  demonstration  on  one 
of  the  farms  near-by;  but  people  were 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  machines  on  a 
farm,  and  no  one  thought  he  could  run 
the  reaper  if  he  did  buy  it. 

In  1839  he  invited  a  lot  of  the  farmers 
to  see  the  reaper  work.  It  cut  two  acres 
in  an  hour.  That  was  really  wonderful 
in  those  days,  but  still  no  one  would  buy. 

The  First  Reaper  Sold  for  $30 

The  next  year,  however,  a  man  at 
Egypt,  Virginia,  decided  to  invest  $30 
in  the  reaper.  He  took  it  home  and  cut 
his  grain  with  entire  satisfaction.  Natu- 
rally he  praised  it  and  told  Cyrus  what 
a  good  machine  it  was. 

Cyrus  told  other  farmers  what  this 
man  had  said,  and  finally  the  next  year 
persuaded  seven  farmers  to  buy  reapers. 


He  had  raised  the  price,  too,  to  $100. 
By  working  hard  he  sold  29  machines 
in  1843,  and  50  the  next  year.  He  used 
all  kinds  of  legitimate  means  of  making 
sales.  When  he  found  a  man  who  really 
needed  a  reaper  he  stayed  with' him  until 
he  purchased  one. 

The  Mayor  Helped  Him 

Later  he  got  other  patents  for  im- 
provements he  made,  and  then  he  moved 
to  Chicago  to"  build  a  large  factory  in 
which  he  might  make  more  reapers  in 
one  year  than  some  folks  had  thought 
could  possibly  be  used  in  ten.  He  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  build  a  factory 
when  he  went  to  Chicago,  but  he  went  to 
the  mayor  and  told  him  about  the  reaper. 
The  mayor  had  some  money  to  invest, 
and  he  thought  this  would  be  a  good  way 
to  make  more  with  it,  so  he  gave  Mr. 
McCormick  $25,000  to  build  a  factory. 
That  built  a  pretty  large  factory,  and 
reapers  were  made  pretty  fast  from  that 
time  on.  Mr.  McCormick  devoted  a  lot 
of  his  time  to  planning  ways  of  selling 
the  machines,  and  was  very  successful. 

Finally  the  mayor  and  McCormick  de- 
cided to  dissolve  their  partnership,  and 
Mr.  McCormick  gave  him  $50,000  for  his 
share.  After  that  the  factory  was  run 
by  McCormick  and  his  two  brothers. 

The  old  reaper  was  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  however.     The  improvement 


Now  the  work  is  much  easier 

Mr.  McCormick  wanted  to  make  was  an 
attachment  that  would  bind  the  grain 
into  bundles.  It  had  been  necessary  for 
men  to  do  that  by  hand,  and  it  was  tire- 
some and  expensive  work.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  make  a  machine  that  would 
tie  knots  like  a  man  could,  and  McCor- 
mick was  not  able  to  develop  the  attach- 
ment he  wanted.  Finally  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Appleby  made  a  machine  that 
bound  the  grain  into  bundles  and  tied 
them.  Wire  was  used  at  first,  but  later  a 
binding  twine  very  similar  to  the  twine 
we  use  to-day  was  made  and  proved 
more  successful  than  the  wire. 

That  attachment  is  still  used  on  the 
grain  binders  of  to-day.  Very  little 
change  has  been  made  in  it.  It  made  a 
big  change  in  the  use  of  the  machines, 
however,  for  everyone  who  saw  or  heard 
of  the  work  it  did  wanted  one. 

McCormick  was  not  satisfied  to  sell  his 
machines  in  America  alone,  so  he  took 
some  of  them  to  England  to  the  first 
great  World's  Fair  which  was  held  in 
London.  Everyone  there  was  interested 
in  it,  and  he  was  able  to  establish  sev- 
eral branch  houses  in  Europe  where  the 
machines  could  be  sold. 

In  all  of  the  years  that  McCormick 
was  making  so  much  money  he  never 
ceased  to  work  hard.  He  was  busy  all 
of  the  time,  always  working  out  some 
methods  to  make  the  machines  better  or 
to  sell  more.  And  when  he  died  the  last 
thing  he  said  was,  "Work,  work !" 


Bargain  Book 

Hundreds  of  gro- 
cery bargains 
and  SPECIALS 
from  the  finest 
and  largest  gro- 
cery store  in  the 
U.  S.  Prices  much 
less  on  fresh,  whole- 
some, cleanly  pack- 
aged pure  foods.  Every 
purchase  guaranteed 
money  back  If  not  satisffac. 
tory.    Lay  In  a  supply  now 
from  our  big  cost  cutting  Gro 
eery  Book.    It's  free.    Ask  t 
Book  No.  B.  S.— 28. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Now  York    Chicago    Kansas  City 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is 
a  BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Alto 
cider  evaporators,  apple-bat- 
ter cookers,  vinegar  genera' 
tors,  filters,  etc.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.   Write  for  catalog. 
HTBKAUIIC  PEESS  MFG.  C 
106  Lincoln  Ave.,      Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Or  Boom  119  D,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  N. 
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ALFALFAS 

Best  Hardy  Non-Irrigated  Seed  99.8*  Purs 

98*  germination,  »9.00.  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed 
better.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  New 
Timothy,  grass  seed  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60-page 
book  on  growing  Alfalfa.  76-page  catalog  and  samples. 
All  Sent  Free.  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  5EE0  CO.,     Boa  442     CLARINDA,  IOWA 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn 
harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  in  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  bind- 
er. Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder 
binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes:  "Your  corn 
harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it;  cut,  tied  and  shocked  65 
acres  mllo,  cane  and  earn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS     MANUFACTURING    CO.,     Satin.,  Kansas. 


It  did  good  work,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 


MAGAZINES 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  several 
of  the  most  prominent  magazines  in 
America,  you  can  get  any  one  of 
these  periodicals  for  a  year  with  Farm 
and    Fireside  -  as    explained  below. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  ] 

regular  price  50c  I  Both 

McCall's  Magazine,  1  year,  for 

regular  price  50c 
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McCall's  Magazine  needs  no  endorse- 
ment. It  is  easily  worth  $1.00  a  year. 
A  single  copy  will  often  contain  more 
than  one  hundred  pages,  and  it  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  a  de- 
pendable fashion  guide,  and  each  issue 
contains  from  50  to  60  of  the  latest 
designs,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  colors,  of  the  celebrated  McCall  pat- 
terns. The  leading  fashion  experts  of 
the  world  contribute  to  this  magazine. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year, 

regular  price  50c 

Woman's  World,  one  year, 

regular  price  35c 


Both 
f  for 


50. 


The  Woman's  World  is  one  of  the  best 
magazines  printed  for  the  money;  in 
fact,  is  superior  to  many  magazines 
selling  for  more  than  this.  It  is  not 
only  attractive  in  appearance,  but  its 
columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  It  is  a  big 
value  at  a  low  price.  Every  farmer  in 
the  country  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  Woman's 
World  without  cost  in  connection  with 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


60< 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertain- 
ing monthly  magazine  containing 
many  wholesome  serials  and  short 
stories  and  articles  of  unquestioned 
merit.  It  is  a  magazine  that  a  woman 
looks  forward  to  receiving  each  month. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  the  work  of 
the  best-known  artists.  The  House- 
wife is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order  to- 
day, because  our  special  prices  with 
the  above  publishers  expire  soon. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The 


Well 


THESE  few  brief  and  fleeting  lines  by  way  of 
showing  you  that  the  Great  Calamity  that 
Everybody  had  Prognosticated  for  the  Imminent 
Future  is  not  going  to  come  off.  There  seems 
always  to  be  about  a  fixed  proportion  of  folks  who  are 
bent  on  having  the  world  come  to  an  end.  The  mania 
takes  various  forms.  Some  folks  are  given  to  gather- 
ing together  in  a  high  place,  announcing  that  they  have 
received  a  revelation  fixing  the  day  and  date,  and  then 
calmly  waiting  for  the  pyrotechnics  to  begin.  They 
are  always  determined,  seemingly,  to  have  the  thing 
done  with  fireworks,  though  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  change  the  fashions  and  go  in  for 
a  safe  and  sane  end  of  the  world. 

Other  factions  of  the  persistent  winders-up  of  the 
Scheme  of  Things  have  other  views  about  an  appro- 
priate finish.    While  the  theory  of  destroying  the 
world  with  fire  has  a  big  majority  of  followers,  there 
is  a  highly  reputable  faction  that  insists  it  is  merely 
going  to  dry  up  slowly  and  blow  away.    Another  is 
sure  the  continents  will  gradually 
wear  away  and  be  covered  by 
the  ocean,  so  that  life,  aside  from 
its  marine  forms,  will  be  drowned 
out.     Still   others   can  adduce 
scientific  proof  that  the  atmosphere  will  in  time 
wear  out  and  we  will  all  be  horribly  asphyxiated. 

But  the  fact  stands  that  the  world  has  persistently 
refused  to  come  to  its  end,  and  that  whether  the 
scientists,  the  astrologers,  or  the  sociologists  did  the 
predicting,  and  whether  the  promised  finish  was  wet 
or  dry,  it  has  never  yet  done  its  deadly  work.  We  are 
here  despite  all  the  efforts  to  put  us  out  of  circulation, 
and  there  are  more  of  us  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  pet  methods  of  imposing  the  Kibosh  on 
the  Project  of  Cosmos  has  been  to  starve  all  the  people 
to  death.  Malthus  proved  to  a  mathematical  certainty, 
a  long  time  ago,  that  this  was  the  real 
thing;  in  a  little  while  longer  there  would 
be  so  many  folks  that  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  for  them  to  eat !  Tou  can  go  back 
right  now,  and  after  reading  his  plan  you 
will  feel  just  like  a  suffragette  on  a  hunger 
strike.  The  thing  is  so  obvious  that  you 
will  not  even  have  to  protest  against  being 
forcibly  fed. 

Of  course  this  Malthusian  theory  that 
you're  starving  to  death  gets  a  jolt  when 
you  recall  that  the  last  life-insurance 
medical  examiner  who  catechised  you,  put 
you  on  the  scales,  and  measured  your 
chest  and  waist  said  that  you  were  too  fat 
to  be  a  desirable  risk.  It  requires  consid- 
erable Faith  in  a  Theory  to  believe  that 
you're  starving  to  death  when  you  can  see 
at  a  glance  in  the  mirror  that  your  waist 
line  has  gone  glimmering. 

Lately,  this  theory  about  starving  us  to 
death  has  found  support  in  the  statistics 
showing  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Things  were  getting  more  and  more  ex^ 
pensive;  if  they  would  just  go  on  in  that 
way,  after  a  while  a  man's  wages  wouldn't 
buy  him  enough  to  eat,  and  nobody  but 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  would  be  able 
to  eat  three  square  meals  a  day.  The  rest 
would  gradually  wink  out. 

Remember  the  Dollar-Wheat  Prophecies 

Go  back  just  a  few  years  and  observe 
the  styles  in  World  Starvation  that  used 
to  prevail.  It's  only  a  handful  of  years 
since  the  statisticians  were  out  with  com- 
plete proof  that  the  world  had  reached  the 
limit  of  the  yearly  wheat  yield,  for  ex- 
ample. They  looked  over  the  available 
wheat-growing  areas  and  proved  beyond 
a  self-respecting  doubt  that  the  wheat 
yield  had  reached  or  passed  its  maximum. 
There  was  nowhere  else  to  raise  more  of 
it.  Wheat  bread  must  gradually  become 
the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Plain  people  would 
have  to  eat  corn,  or  maybe  alfalfa  bread, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Don't  you 
recollect  all  that? 

Can't  you  recollect  when  you  yourself, 
reading  about  Chicago  wheat  going  to 
$1.18,  or  some  such  altitude,  shook  your 
head  sapiently  and  pronounced  the  solemn 
judgment  that  there  would  never  be  any 
more  wheat  in  this  country  at  less  than 
$1  the  bushel? 

That  was  what  we  were  all  saying. 
Wheat  had  seen  its  day  as  a  necessary  of 
the  Common  Man.   We  felt  sorry  for  Mr. 
Common  Man ;  but  we  were  sorry  in  rather 
a  vague,  academic  way — those  of  us  who  had  wheat  to 
sell.    We  hoped  he  would  scratch  hard  and  insist  on 
paying  the  $1.18,  and  $1.25,  and  $1.50  that  we  were 
sure  we  would  presently  be  taking  away  from  him. 

Well,  the  Common  Man  has  the  laugh  on  us  this 
season.  The  paper  on  my  desk  relates  that  wheat  for 
July  delivery  sold  this  morning  in  Chicago  at  82%, 
and  that  a  big  faction  of  the  "trade"  was  guessing  it 
would  get  down  to  80! 

Further,  the  experts  have  been  telling  us  for  some 
time  now  that  the  United  States  will  this  year  produce 
the  biggest  wheat  crop  in  its  history.  Also  that  North 
America  as  a  whole  will  break  its  records. 

Likewise  that  the  world  wili  probably  set  a  new 
high  mark. 

Instead  of  cutting  wheat  flour  off  its  bill  of  fare  as 
an  over-costly  luxury,  the  world  is  a  good  deal  more 
likely  to  find  that  it  must  go  hunting  for  some  substi- 
tute on  the  ground  that  wheat  is  too  common  and 
democratic! 


Not  Have  to  Be  Vegetarians 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

Now,  it  isn't  difficult  to  recall  what  has  happened  to 
wheat,  in  these  last  few  years,  to  disprove  all  our  vain 
imaginings  about  its  approaching  scarcity.  At  the 
very  time  when  some  people,  fondly  imagining  them- 
selves authorities,  were  demonstrating  that  the  wheat- 
growing  areas  were  working  close  up  to  their  limit  of 
productive  capacity,  Canada  was  just  getting  into  the 
swing  of  wheat-growing.  Russia  wa"s  learning  how  to 
increase  its  output  by  the  use  of  good  modern  ma- 


The  return  of  live  stock  means  better  farms  and  better  living 


chinery.  Siberia  was  giving  some  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  great  areas.  In  short,  the  temperate 
zones,  north  and  south,  were  being  hunted  over  for 
new  wheat  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  new  varieties 
of  wheat  were  being  made  to  increase  yields  in  old 
countries,  and  to  bring  good  crops  in  semi-arid  regions 
that  had  formerly  been  looked  upon  as  out  of  the 
wheat  category. 

So  much  for  the  discomfiture  of  evil  prophecies  in 
the  realm  of  wheat.  Keeping  this  case  of  wheat  in 
mind,  it  has  impressed  me  that  there  is  timeliness 
in  the  effort  to  analyze  the  present  situation  in  meat 
production. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  fears  as  to 
meat  are  better  grounded  than  they  were  when  every- 
body entertained  them  as  to  wheat?  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  just  getting  fairly  started 
on  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  world's  meat  supplies 
and  prospects,  is  inclined  to  think  the  same  way. 

All  the  statistics  agree  in  the  generalization  that 


since  1910  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  meat  animals  in  the  country.  Of  meat 
cattle  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  in 
1910  there  were  41,178,000,  while  in  1914  it  counts  only 
35,855,000.  This  is  an  annual  decrease  of  about  3.3 
per  cent;  and  while  the  number  of  animals  has  been 
diminishing,  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed  on  them 
ha*s  steadily  grown.  In  sheep  the  number  decreased 
in  the  same  period  from  52,448,000  to  49,719,000,  or 
1.3  per  cent  annually.  The  number  of  swine  remained 
almost  stationary.  As  a  whole,  these  three  classes  of 
meat  stock  decreased  from  151,812,000  to  144,507,000. 
Yet  the  values  of  the  animals  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  whereas  the  entire  supply  was  worth,  in  1910, 
only  $1,534,600,000,  by  1914  it  was  put  in  at  $1,930,- 
087,000.  These  figures  all  represent  the  Department's 
calculations  of  values  on  the  farm.  Is  this  loss  in 
numbers  and  gain  in  average  values  a  temporary  inci- 
dent, or  is  it  likely  to  continue? 
My  guess  is  that  it  is  temporary.  That  guess  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  seven 
of  the  nine  grand  geographic  di- 
visions of  the  country  the  propor- 
tion of  meat  stock  is  growing 
right  now;  in  two  it  is  declining. 
The  so-called  Corn  Belt  is  losing  ground  somewhat, 
though  it  is  still  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  sections ; 
the  rest  of  the  country,  after  a  long  period  in  which  its 
proportion  of  live  stock  persistently  declined,  is  now 
gaining. 

Take  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  of  States.   In  1840 
these  States  had  14  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs,  22  per 
cent  of  all  the  meat  cattle,  and  37  per  cent  of  all  the 
sheep  in  the  whole  country.   After  that,  although  its 
population  increased  very  fast,  its  proportion  of  live 
stock  pretty  steadily  fell  off,  from  one  census  period  to 
another,  until  in  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  it 
touched  low-water  mark;  its  holdings  of 
meat  stock  were  so  small  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible. 

Then  this  region  began  to  look  up.  Its 
absolute  and  also  its  proportionate  hold- 
ings of  stock  began  to  gain.  Slowly  at 
first,  in  very  recent  time  the  increase  has 
been  more  rapid.  The  South  Atlantic  di- 
vision of  States  presents  exactly  the  same 
conditions. 

General  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln  probably 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that.  When  the 
Confederate  armies  surrendered  they  per- 
mitted the  paroled  soldiers  of  the  South  to 
take  home  their  horses  and  mules  with 
them.  With  these  the  returning  soldiers 
were  able  to  go  to  work  raising  cotton. 
The  world  had  a  tremendous  appetite  for 
cotton.  For  four  years  its  chief  supply 
had  been  largely  shut  off.  It  was  ready  to 
pay  almost  any  price ;  and  so  the  Southern 
armies  turned  into  cotton  growers. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Southern 
armies  went  home  to  raise  cotton,  a  mil- 
lion of  the  North's  soldiers  were  turned 
loose  looking  for  something  to.  do.  They 
started  for  the  prairie  West,  and  went  to 
raising  the  thing  that  that  section  pro- 
duced most  easily :  corn.  Corn  meant  meat. 

A  Live  Stock  Revival  is  at  Hand 

So  it  fell  out  that  the  East  saw  its  live- 
stock business  migrate  with  the  soldier 
boys  out  to  the  new  West  of  cheap  land 
and  plenty  of  it;  the  South  saw  its  live- 
stock business  succumb  because,  first,  the 
stock  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war 
and  there  was  no  capital  to  restore  the 
herds  immediately;  and,  second,  because 
quicker  returns  could  be  had  in  cotton,  and 
the  world  had  a  tremendous  accumulated 
shortage  of  cotton.  The  whole  agricultural 
distribution  was  reorganized  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  The  most  casual  glance  at  the 
census  and  other  statistics  will  show  it, 
and  the  study  is,  perfectly  fascinating. 

Take  it  section  by  section,  and  the  study 
will  convince  anybody  that  within  the  next 
one,  two,  and  three  decades  there  is  going 
to  be  a  diffusion  of  the  live-stock  industry 
throughout  the  country  that  will  far  more 
than  offset  the  decrease  in  the  rather 
restricted  areas  where  specialization  has 
been  carried  so  far.  As  a  whole  the  coun- 
try is  right  now  entering  on  an  era  of  this 
sort  of  revival. 

By  way  of  boosting  this  much-desired 
development  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  just  getting  an  organization  per- 
fected for  a  nation-wide  survey  and  study  of  the  live- 
stock business.  Typical  experiences  in  raising,  selling, 
handling,  shipping,  killing,  finishing,  wholesaling,  and 
retailing  meats  will  be  studied  to  determine  what 
processes  can  be  made  cheaper  and  more  effective. 
The  methods  of  financing  feeding  operations  will  be  an 
important  department  of  the  inquiry. 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations  will  touch 
on  the  alleged  transportation  waste  in  hauling  live 
animals  great  distances  for  slaughter  and  then  hauling 
the  carcasses  back.  This  is  an  incident  to  the  high 
concentration  of  the  meat  industry  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  packing  interests. 

It  will  violate  no  confidence  to  say,  incidentally, 
that  a  good  many  people  who  have  made  preliminary 
inquiries  incline,  to-  Tthe  belief  that  a  full  study  will 
be  more  likely  to  end  in  a  recommendation  of  a  sort 
of  "retailing  trust"  under  government  control  than  in 
"smashing  the  big  packers."  But  that  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent, only  guessing; 
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A  Barred  Gate 


Farm  and  Fireside,  July  18,  1914 


The  Triumph  of  Sympathy  Over  a  Blind  Self -Conceit 


ND  bow  do  you  think  you'll  like  the 
place?"  queried  Mr.  Granger  a  trifle 
anxiously. 

"Not  at  all,"  cheerfully  responded 
his  wife.  "But  I'll  make  out,  never 
fear.  The  fresh  air  will  be  good  for 
the  baby.  There's  no  doubt  about 
that.  And  it's  nice  to  be  near  your 
work.  Really,  it's  much  nicer  to  stay  here  with  you 
than  in  the  old  home  without  you.  But  hurry  up  with 
the  bridge  all  you  can.  You  and  a  place  I  like  are 
ever  so  much  nicer  than  you  and  a  place  I  don't  like. 
I  really  like  the  house,"  she  admitted.  "I  mightn't 
like  it  all  the  time,  but  for  the  summer  it's  ideal  with 
its  great,  big  cool  rooms.  And  I  see  immense  possi- 
bilities in  the  kitchen.  I  don't  fancy  the  big  expanse 
of  wall — the  ceilings  are  so  high — so  I'm  going  to  have 
a  plate  rail  around  it  and  fill  it  with  blue  plates  and 
pitchers.  It'll  be  the  prettiest  kitchen  you  ever  saw. 
Wait  till  you  see!  I'm  going  to  have  a  garden- 
flowers,  and  flowers,  and  flowers!  I'm  hungry  for 
them.  And  vegetables— just  like  those  the  catalogues 
show !  Besides,  I'm  going  to  raise  a  lot  of  fluffy  white 
chickens.  Later  on  you'll  have  eggs  where  you  know 
the  hen  that  laid  them.  And  I'm  going  to  have  beds  of 
strawberries  and  all  sorts  of  real  country  things." 
"Susy,"  he  cried,  "I  believe  you  like  it  after  all!" 
Her  "face  fell.  "No.  I  don't,  really," 
she  declared  with  disconcerting  candor. 

However,  like  it  or  dislike  it,  she  was 
resolved  to  let  nothing  stand  between  the 
voung  engineer  and  this  opportunity  to 
prove  his  ability.  The  building  of  the 
bridge  was  a  small  thing,  in  a  way;  but 
she  knew  as  well  as  her  husband  did 
that  it  was  just  a  "trying  out"  before 
being  entrusted  with  more  important 
work. 

So  she  had  given  up  her  flat,  which  was 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  moved  into 
the  little  country  house,  which  was  not 
modern  in  any  respect.  And  she  did  it 
with  a  wholesome  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  But — she  allowed  her- 
self this  much  latitude — she  wouldn't  like 
it  if  she  didn't  want  to!  She  was  quite 
sure  she  didn't  want  to. 

The  neighbors  were  intolerable.  This 
she  found  out  before  she  moved  in,  and 
kept  finding  out  over  again  daily  for  sev- 
eral days.  Next  door  lived  an  impossible 
man  and  his  equally  impossible  wife  and 
two  impossible  children — a  red-headed  boy 
answering  to  the  name  of  Tommy;  a 
freckle-faced  girl  called — surely  face- 
tiously ! — Gwendolen. 

Mrs.  Granger  had  scarcely  removed  her 
hat  and  coat  the  morning  of  her  arrival 
when  Gwendolen  appeared  and  awkwardly 
proffered  a  covered  tray. 

"Ma  thought  you'd  like  a  cup  o'  tea," 
she  said. 

"Thank  your  mother  for  me,"  Mrs. 
Granger  answered,  resolved  to  nip  all  inti- 
macy in  the  bud,  "and  tell  her  I'm  just 
making  one." 

"But  you  ain't  got  your  stove  up,"  said 
the  girl  suspiciously. 

For  answer  Mrs.  Granger  pointed  out 
the  coal-oil  stove  blazing  away  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  the  girl  withdrew  with 
no  more  words  and  a  puzzled  expression. 

But  the  intended  rebuff  missed  its  mark. 
A  few  hours  later  the  red-headed  boy  was  at  the  door 
with  an  offer  to  procure  her  any  "vittels"  she  needed" 
from  the  near-by  town  where  he  was  going  on  his 
wheel.  Mrs.  Granger  blessed  the  forethought  which 
allowed  her  to  decline  without  inconvenience. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  men  appeared  to  put  the 
stove  up  and  the  carpet  down  Tommy  again  came  with 
a  message  from  his  mother. 

"Ma  says  if  you  run  short  of  stove  pipe  or  anything 
not  to  forget  you  got  a  neighbor,"  he  announced. 

Again  Mrs.  Granger  followed  the  editorial  custom 
of  declining  with  thanks. 

For  several  days  Tommy  did  not  miss  coming  with 
his  daily  offer  to  run  errands.  At  last  he  apparently 
became  tired  of  continued  refusal. 

"Thank  goodness,  I'm  rid  of  them !"  Mrs.  Granger 
said  to  herself. 

But  the  next  morning  the  girl  came  to  the  door. 

"Ma's  told  all  the  tradesmen  to  call,"  she  said.  "An', 
say,  if  you  ever  want  to  go  out  Til  mind  your  baby 
for  you.    I'd  like  to." 

"Thank  you,"  responded  Mrs.  Granger,  "but  I  never 
leave  her  with  anyone.  I  care  for  her  entirely  myself." 

"O-h-h !"  said  Gwendolen,  backing  out. 

After  that  there  came  a  lull  in  the  overtures. 

"I  wish  we  could  nail  up  the  gate  between  us  and 
those  people,"  she  said  one  night  to  her  husband. 
"The  person  must  have  been  crazy  who  put  it  there 
in  the  first  place." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it?"  he  queried. 
"They  had  it  cut  through  for  convenience'  sake,  before 
the  people  who  used  to  live  here  moved  away.  Mr. 
Desson  spoke  to  me  about  it  that  first  day  I  was  down, 
and  asked  if  I  wanted  it  closed.  I  told  him  to  leave  it 
as  it  was.  I  thought  she'd  be  company  for  you.  She's 
a  nice  old  lady,  Susy.  That  day  when  I  came  down  to 
look  at  the  place  she  made  me  come  over  and  have  a 
cup  of  coffee.   She's  friendly  as  can  be." 

"I  know." 

"Then  why  do  you  want  the  gate  shut?" 
"Oh,  because." 

At  first  when  Mrs.  Granger  had  visitors  one  of  the 
Desson  children  would  appear  with  a  plate  of  hot 
biscuits,  doughnuts,  or  gingerbread  fresh  from  the  oven. 


By  Ida  Alexander 

"Ma  thought  it'd  come  in  handy  with  company  un- 
expected," they  explained  in  their  neighborly  way. 

But  Mrs.  Granger  always  had  a  ready  excuse  to  go 
with  her  courteous  but  firm  refusal :  either  she  had 
just  made  some,  was  about  to  do*  so,  or  the  guest  did 
nqjt  care  for  it.  Often  she  sighed  to  herself,  "Oh,  if  I 
could  only  have  that  gate  shut  up!" 

And  then  one  day  the  excuse  for  doing  so  was  ready 
to  her  hand.  The  Granger's  cat  and  the  Desson's  dog, 
as  disinclined  to  be  neighborly  as  Mrs.  Granger  her- 
self, had  a  battle  royal,  in  which  the  cat  came  out  a 
battered  second  best. 

That  night  she  told  Mr.  Granger,  crying  as  she  talked. 

"I  want  it  nailed  up  now,  right  away,  this  minute !" 
she  declared. 

And  Mr.  Granger,  who  liked  cats  in  general  and 
their  own  in  particular,  took  nails  and  bars  and 
effectually  closed  the  mode  of  communication. 

Mrs.  Granger  felt  better  after  that.  She  had  stated 
her  position ;  she  had  made  them  understand  that  she 
wished  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  was  at  last  quiet 
and  peaceful.  Mrs.  Granger  assured  herself  that  she 
liked  it.    Mr.  Granger  quite  frankly  did  not. 

"I'd  feel  a  whole  lot  better  if  that  gate  had  never 
been  nailed  up,  Susy,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  we've 
offended  Desson.  I  meet  him  in  the  mornings,  you 
know.    And  he  was  always  so  cordial  and  pleasant 


The  sharp,  hurried  work  of  an  ax  prying  open  the  barred  gate 


One  morning  I  went  off  without  matches,  and  he 
insisted  on  giving  me  nearly  all  he  had.  I  liked  him. 
I  wish  we  had  left  the  gate  alone.  He  scarcely  spoke 
this  morning.  It  rather  spoils  the  place  for  me,  and  I 
liked  it  so  much  at  first.  It's  a  lonesome  place ;  there's 
no  getting  out  of  that.  But  I  always  felt  safe  with 
that  old  lady  within  call.  I  asked  her  if  she  went  out 
much,  that  first  day,  and  she  said  very  seldom.  I'll 
never  feel  quite  easy  again.  Once  in  a  while  tramps 
wander  up  this  way.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  keep 
the  door  locked." 

"I  always  latch  the  screen  door,"  she  answered,  "but 
no  one  ever  comes.  You  don't  need  to  be  nervous  about 
me.   I'm  not  afraid." 

And  yet  she  knew  it  would  spoil  his  work  to  worry 
about  her.  After  he  was  gone  that  morning  she 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  telephone  him  the 
cheering  message  that  all  was  well.  But  no  little  red- 
headed messenger  boy  appeared  to  offer  his  willing 
services.  The  nearest  telephone  was  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  away,  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  walking 
that  distance  with  the  heavy  baby.  The  road  was 
rough  and  awkward  to  wheel  a  baby  carriage.  He 
would  have  to  bear  his  anxiety  for  the  day,  she  decided 
at  last  with  a  sigh. 

When  the  baby  awoke  from  her  morning  nap  the 
thought  of  his  anxiety  was  swallowed  up  in  a  graver, 
deeper  anxiety  of  her  own.    The  child  was  feverish. 

"Little  babies  often  have  fever,"  she  assured  herself ; 
"she'll  be  better  in  a  little  while." 

But  the  morning  wore  away  and  the  fever  increased. 
The  child  started  and  twitched.  The  mother  took  her 
temperature  again  and  again — 102  degrees — 103  de- 
grees— 104  degrees — 104 — 104 —  She  wondered  if  it 
would  never  go  down. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do,"  she  thought.  "I  wish 
there  was  someone  to  send  for  a  doctor.  But  I  could 
never  ask  them — never,  never,  after  the  way  I've 
done." 

The  impassive  little  head  on  her  breast  seemed  to 
become  hotter  and  hotter.  The  eyes  looked  at  her 
queerly — a  steady,  concentrated,  fearsome  gaze.  The 
limbs  continued  to  twitch.  Suddenly  she  jumped, 
almost  from  her  mother's  arms,  the  eyes  rolled  back 


in  her  head,  the  poor  little  hot  body  became  rigid. 
For  a  second  the  mother  gazed  about  her  wildly. 
And  then  she  screamed — the  wild,  piercing  cry  of  a 
mother  whose  child  is  in  danger.  Again  and  again  she 
sent  forth  that  piteous  plea  for  help.  Would  no  one 
come?  Would  the  child  die?  Was  she  dead?  Help, 
help!   Was  she  dead?   Would  no  one  help? 

Suddenly  she  caught  a  sound,  and  knew  what  it 
meant — the  sharp,  hurried  work,  of  an  ax  prying  open 
the  barred  gate.  Now  they  were  at  the  screen  door, 
fighting  with  that,  prying  the  catch  open  from  outside ; 
now  they  were  in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Desson  gave  one  glance. 

"Don't  be  skeered,"  she  said.  Convulsions  ain't 
nothin' — babies  often  has  'em." 

As  she  spoke  she  had  pulled  a  tub  from  the  porch 
and  was  throwing  hot  water  into  it,  cooling  it  a  little, 
feeling  it  with  her  hand.  Then  she  snatched  the  child 
from  the  mother  and  laid  her  in  the  tub,  clothes  and 
all. 

'  Don't  be  skeered,"  she  repeated,  though  her  own 
lips  were  white,  "git  mustard,  honey,  a  couple  o'  table- 
spoons. So,  now  help  me»  git  her  clothes  off,  tear  'em, 
any  old  way.  Now  rub  her,  so.  Keep  on ;  that's  right. 
Rub  her  back.  so.  Tommy,  tell  Gwenny  to  keep  hot 
water  on,  to  fill  everything  she  kin  find;  start  the  fire 
with  kerosene ;  make  it  go,  an'  then  I  guess  we  might's 
well  have  the  doctor  take  a  look  at  her, 
though  it's  nothin'.  Take  your  wheel  an' 
telephone." 

Mrs.  Desson  and  the  mother  worked  on, 
prying  the  teeth  apart,  rubbing ;  it  all 
seemed  useless.  There  had  been  no  change 
for  all  their  labor.  The  child  looked  like 
death,  the  eyes  rolled  back  in  the  head,  the 
body  unbending. 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  cried  the  mother.  "Mrs. 
Desson,  will  she  ever  come  out?" 

"Surely,  surely,"  she  answered,  her  face 
set  in  grim  lines.  "Do  ye  run  to  Gwenuy, 
an'  both  o'  ye  come  back  with  more  hot 
water.   Don't  be  skeered." 

Mrs.  Granger  flew  up  the  unaccustomed 
stairs,  five  steps  at  a  time.  The  stove  was 
covered  with  pots  and  pans  of  hot  water, 
and  Gwenny  with  her  white,  frightened 
face  was  hovering  over  them  as  though 
her  wish  would  hasten  the  process  of  heat- 
ing. 

In  a  moment  or  so  they  were  hurrying 
back.  Mrs.  Desson  lifted  the  drenched 
child  in  her  arms  as  "they  poured  the  hot 
water  in.  And  then  again — rubbing,  fight- 
ing— 

"Don't  be  skeered,  honey,"  cheered  the 
gallant  old  voice. 

At  last  it  was  over,  as  far  as  such  things, 
with  their  ineradicable  memories,  ever  can 
be  over.  The  eyes  closed,  the  body  became 
limp.  Mrs.  Desson  lifted  her  from  the  tub. 

"Hand  me  the  alcohol,  an'  a  towel  to  dry 
her.  Now  give  me  that  bath  robe  o'  yourn. 
We'll  leave  her  in  that  till  the  doctor 
comes.  Do  you  sit,  honey,  an'  take  her. 
You're  white  as  a  sheet." 

Though  her  own  face  was  scarcely  less 
pallid,  she  busied  herself  about  the  kitchen, 
replenishing  the  fire,  emptying  the  tub. 
Presently  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  auto- 
mobile, and  Tommy's  red  head  appeared 
at  the  door. 

'  "Here's  the  doctor,"  he  announced.  "Any- 
thing I  kin  do,  Ma?" 
"Not  now,  but  hang  around  in  case  we  need  you." 
The  doctor  came  in  and  felt  the  child's  pulse. 
"She'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "Now,  I'll  leave  these 
powders  for  her.  Give  one  every  fifteen  minutes." 
"I— didn't— hear." 

The  mother's  dazed  eyes  dwelt  vaguely  on  him. 

"Never  mind,"  he  answered,  "I'll  leave  the  directions 
with  her  grandmother.  Don't  be  alarmed.  She's  all 
right  now.  It's  the  early  aid  that  counts.  I'll  look  in 
again  to-morrow." 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Desson  turned  to  Mrs. 
Granger  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"Think  o'  him  thinkin'  I  was  your  mother!"  she 
said.  "Ain't  I  a  sight,  drippin'  an'  everything,  to  be 
taken  for  your  mother?" 

Mrs.  Granger  reached  out  her  one  free  arm  till  it 
found  the  neck  of  the  other,  and  drew  the  dear,  kind, 
homely  face  close  to  her  own.  Her  lips  quivered;  the 
first  tears  she  had  shed  came  in  a  relieving  gush. 

"Oh,"  she  whispered,  "why  shouldn't  he  think  so? 
Who  else  would  have  been  so  kind?  But  my  mother 
is  five  thousand  miles  away,  so  far  it  seems — couldn't 
you.  wouldn't  you — ?" 

"Will  I  mother  ye  a  bit,  ye  precious  lamb?  Now 
there  ain't  nothin'  I'd  admire  more  to  do  if  ye're  sure 
ye  want  me." 


Beautifying  the  Back  Yards 

By  Corinne  Harris  Rust 

OUR  community  awoke  to  the  fact,  several  years 
ago,  that  all  the  work  and  money  were  being 
devoted  to  the  front  yards  of  our  homes.  The  stranger 
passing  by  and  the  guest  coming  in  were  struck  by  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  the  front  enclosures.  However, 
.one  woman,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  uplift  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, began  the  good  work,  or  revolution,  by  having 
her  back  yard  well  cleaned  and  well  drained;  then 
she  had  a  large  square  frame  built,  and  planted  wis- 
taria vines  around  it.  This  was  a  kind  of  incentive  to 
the  rest  of  us,  so  now  our  back  yards  contain  no  ash 
heaps  and  other  rubbish,  but  each  of  us  can  gaze 
from  our  kitchen  windows  on  a  beautiful  arbor  of 
vines,  grapes,  or  a  collection  of  ever-blooming  roses. 

EW 
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Attractive  Summer  Wrappers  to  Fit  Your  Need 


Designs  by 
Grace  Margaret 
Gould 


THIS  is  just  the  time  of 
year  when  you  feel  you 
haven't  a  moment  to  spend  on 
sewing,  and  yet  you  do  need 
some  sort  of  a  dress  or  wrap- 
per to  slip  on  in  a  hurry  these 
busy  mornings.  If  you  make 
anything  at  all  it  has  got  to 
be  something  simple  to  put  to- 
gether which  will  take  but  a 
few  hours'  time. 

For  this  reason  you  are  sure 
to  be  interested  in  the  two 
designs  shown  on  this  page. 
They  develop  most  attrac- 
tively in  cotton  voile,  crepe, 
gingham,  or  chambray,  with 
simple  trimmings  of  batiste, 
lawn,  and  embroidery. 


No.  2573— High-Waisted  Wrap- 
per: Kimono  Sleeves 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  six  and  one-fourth  yards  of  twen- 
ty-four-inch material,  or  three  and 
three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  one-half  yard  of  con- 
trasting material.  This  wrapper  is 
suitable  for  two  purposes- — a  morning 
dress  for  warm  weather  and  a  bath  robe. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2573 


Drawings  by 
Lewis  Elberon 
Bailey 


A WORD  or  two  as  to  how 
these  wrappers  are  made 
will  be  appreciated.  No.  2573 
has  the  skirt  portion  joined  to 
the  waist,  which  is  in  kimono 
style.  In  the  skirt  there  is  a 
seam  over  each  hip,  and  the 
whole  garment  opens  in  the 
front.  It  is  easy  to  slip  on  in 
a  hurry,  and  is  so  much  like  a 
dress  in  style  that  it  can  be 
worn  all  day. 

The  other  design  is  more  of 
a  negligee,  but  is  equally 
pretty  to  wear  in  the  house. 
It  too  fastens  in  front,  but  it 
is  a  one-piece  garment  with 
sleeves  set  into  the  large  arm- 
holes  without  fulness. 


No.  2571 — Belted  Negligee  with 
Large  Armholes 

32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust.  Material  for 
36-inch  bust,  six  and  seven -eighths 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  four  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  three  fourths 
of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  lace,  dotted 
Swiss,  or  flowered  organdy  for  the 
under  collar  and  cuffs.  The  price  of 
this  negligee  pattern  is  ten  cents 


Send  your  order  to  the  near- 
est of  the  three  following  pattern 
depots: 

Pattern  Department, Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Pattern  Department.Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Room  302,  1554  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


No.  2571 

Copyright,  1914,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Our  Threshing  Ring— Where  Work  and  Sociability  Are  Combined 

By  Margaret  W.  Moody 


A POPULAR  cry  nowadays  is,  "Down 
with  the  ring!"  But  there  is  one 
ring,  the  farmers'  threshing  ring, 
which  deserves  to  be  boosted,  not  booted. 
Our  ring,  consisting  of  eighteen  neigh- 
bors, holds  a  meeting  in  January  to  elect 
officers.  These  are  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Field  Boss,  and  Sack  Boss. 
The  President  appoints  a  committee  of 
three  to  engage  a  threshing  outfit.  If  an 
"outfit  gives  good  satisfaction  one  year  it 
is  generally  engaged  at  the  close  of  the 
season  for  the  next  year.  Each  man  fur- 
nishes twenty  sacks  in  good  condition. 
The  Field  Boss  is  overseer  of  the  work, 
and  assigns  each  man  his  place.  Some- 
times each  keeps  one  place  for  the  entire 
season,  and  sometimes  they  exchange, 
according  to  convenience.  The  Sack 
Boss  takes  charge  of  all  the  sacks,  trans- 
fers them  from  place  to  place,  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  their  respective  owners 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 

These  are  all  of  the  officers  that  we 
need  for  our  work,  and  I  presume  that 
for  most  places  they  would  serve  all  pur- 
poses.   Too  many  cause  confusion. 

How  the  Work  is  Divided 

There  are  eight  teams  to  haul  in  the 
grain  from  the  field  (we  thresh  from  the 
shock),  two  men  with  teams  and  wagons 
to  haul  the  grain  from  the  machine  to 
the  granary,  four  pitchers  in  the  field, 
and  two  men  to  hold  sacks  at  the  ma- 
chine. If  there  are  more  men  than  neces- 
sary to  fill  these  positions  the  Field  Boss 
puts  them  wherever  they  are  needed 
most.  When  we  happen  to  get  a  machine 
that  is  not  a  self-feeder  the  company 
hires  band  cutters  extra. 

When  a  man  is  threshing  at  home  he  is 
excused  from  special  work.  If  he  wishes 
to  send  his  grain  direct  to  market  he 
furnishes  the  extra  teams  for  getting  it 
ithere.    He  furnishes  feed  for  all  the 


THE  spirit  of  co-operation  is  working  itself 
out  in  peculiar  ways — peculiar  in  that 
most  of  us  have  never  thought  of  the  events 
around  us  as  being  affected  by  the  impulse 
to  get  together.  This  is  a  simple  story  of 
what  co-operation  did  in  one  community 


teams,  board 
and  bed  for  the 
four  machine 
men  while 
they  are  at -his 
place,  and 
usually  has  a 
small  boy  carry 
water  to  .the 
thirsty  men. 

The  machine 
has  a  certain  route  to  follow.  Sometimes 
a  man  has  no  grain  to  thresh,  but  he 
stays  in  the  ring  just  the  same,  in  order 
to  keep  his  place  for  the  next  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  settlement  is 
made  according  to  the  amount  of  grain 
threshed.  Oats  are  10  cents  a  hundred 
bushels,  rye  and  wheat  are  18  cents,  and 
timothy  hay  is  $1.50. 

Multiply  each  man's  number  of  hun- 
dred bushels  by  the  number  of  men  in 
the  ring,  and  then  by  the  price  per  hun- 
dred. This  gives  what  each  man  owes 
the  company.  Then  take  the  total  num- 
ber of  hundred  bushels  and  multiply  by 
the  price  per  hundred  for  threshing.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  amount 
each  man  owes  gives  what  each  man  gets 
or  gives.  The  man  with  a  small  amount 
gets  something  for  his  extra  work.  The 
man  with  the  large  amount  has  to  pay 
something,  which  of  course  he  is  willing 
to  do.  The  entire  scheme  has,  we  think, 
been  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  fairness 
to  all.  Suppose  the  ring  contains  five 
men.    This  table  shows  how  it  works. 


Each  man  is 
credited  for  his 
work  with  11.35 
X  ?0c.  =  $1,135. 
Each  man 
takes  his  own 
dinner.  Work 
stops  at  six 
o'clock  P.  M., 
and  all  go  home 
for  supper. 
■  Some  of  the  advantages  are :  The 
work  moves  along  faster.  Each  knows 
where  he  is  to  go  and  what  he  has  to  do. 
All  the  help  needed  is  provided.  For- 
merly each  man  had  to  get  a  machine 
and  helpers  for  himself,  and  there  might 
be  several  machines  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood at  the  same  time.  If  a  job  is 
finished  at  B's  place  at  eleven  o'clock 
there  is  no  waiting  around  for  dinner, 
but  as  fast  as  the  work  is  finished  the 
men  go  on  to  C's.  Thus  the  first  wagons 
emptied  go  on  and  are  loaded  up  before 
noon,  ready  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
machine  gets  there.  B  would  have  only 
the  machine  men  to  feed,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  feeding  the  whole 
multitude.  Sometimes  several  jobs  may 
be  threshed  in  one  day.  If  a  rainstorm 
comes  up  or  the  machine  breaks,  nobody 
is  losing  a  lot  of  expensive  food  which 
somebody  has  prepared   for   the  day. 

This  system  places  the  threshing  on  a 
business  basis.  Every  man  knows  what 
is  expected  of  him,  and  every  house- 
wife knows  what  is  expected  of  her. 


A  000  bu.  owes  company   0.00  x  5 

X 

10c  - 

$0  000  Gets 

$1,135 

B    85    *'     "        "           .85  x  5 

X 

10c  = 

.425  " 

$1,135  — 

$0,425 

=  .710 

C  150    "     "        "          1.50  x  5 

X 

10c  = 

.75 

1.135  — 

.75 

=  .385 

D  300                             3.00  x  5 

X 

10c  = 

1.50  Gives 

1.50  — 

1.135 

:  .365 

C  600   "     "       "         6.00  x  5 

X 

10c 

3.00  " 

3.00  — 

1.135 

=  1.865 

1,135  bu.  total  amount  threshed 

-a 

The  main  objection  of  some  to  this 
plan  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  the  big  din- 
ner. They  say  it  takes  out  the  socia- 
bility. But  the  men  can  have  a  social 
time  just  as  well  while  working  together 
and  eating  under  some  shady  tree  as  they 
can  crowded  around  a  table  and  bolting 
all  sorts  of,  rich  eatables.  It  seems  a 
necessary  evil  connected  with  threshing 
dinners  that  each  woman  must  try  to 
put  on  the  table  a  sample  of  everything 
grown  on  the  farm,  and  a  few  other 
things  besides,  and  thus  not  fall  behind 
the  standard.  A  man  really  feels  more 
like  working  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
leisurely  eats  his  own  dinner  from  his 
bucket,  and  he  is  less  likely  to  have  indi- 
gestion. I  have  asked  many  men  particu- 
larly their  opinion  on  this  point,  and  they 
have  assured  me  this  was  a  fact. 

The  Enormous  Work  of  Feeding  the  Hands 

In  some  neighborhoods,  I  am  told,  the 
women  and  children  follow  the  machine 
around.  Think  of  the  extra  work  and 
food '.  It  must  be  an  enormous  kitchen 
that  would  permit  of  that  many  women 
working  there  at  once,  as  well  as  a 
monstrous  ribokstove  that  would  provide 
for  that  much  cooking  and  baking  in  one 
brief  morning. 

There  are  but  a  few  occasions  each 
year  when  such  an  equipment  is  needed 
And  from  the  business  standpoint  to  have 
it  hold  over  useless  means  loss. 

We'  don't  cut  out  all  the  sociability 
though.  After  the  threshing  is  done  w< 
gather  at  some  convenient  place.  Tht 
women  bring  «ake  and  the  men  furnisl 
ice  cream.  The  first  two  years  we  met  ii 
the  evening  at  the  home  of  one  of  th< 
members.  Next  we  went  to  a  beautifu 
park  at  our  county  seat.  This  past  yea 
we  went  to  the  park,  took  our  din 
ners,  and  a  baseball  nine  from  each  rin 
contested  for  the  honors  of  the  daj 
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Sunday  Sermons  for  Seven  Days  in  the  Week 


Farm  and  Fireside,  July  18,  1914 


WE  HAVE  already  learned  that  Mr.  McKeen 
reached,  the  sympathies  of  his  people  and  opened 
their  hearts  to  religion  by  entering  into  their 
everyday  problems.  We  have  read  of  his  eon- 
verting  a  farmer,  by  running  a  worn-out  binder  for  seven 
days  and  building  the  most  beautiful  wheat  stacks  in  the 
county.  In  this  issue  we  shall  hear  how  he  brought  a 
talented  young  wonfan  into  the  church ;  and  how  he  con- 
vinced an  able  man  of  the  efficacy  of  religion  while  the  two 
worked  together  on  the  roof,  driving  nails  into  shingles. 

Chapter  VIII 

THE  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  long  ere  this  time 
many  readers  have  been  asking  the  question,  "Has 
that  minister  a  church  or  is  he  just  con- 
ducting an  institution?"  He  does  not  doubt 
for  a  single  moment  that  some  of  his  read- 
ers have  been  terribly  scandalized  over  the 
"worldly"  way  he  conducted  his  church, 
but  he  doesn't  care  a  rap. 

He  had  a  church — a  real  live,  efficient 
church — not  reaching  its  greatest  possi- 
bilities by  a  great  distance,  but  one  that 
was  serving  the  community  so  efficiently 
that  competition  in  the  church*  line  was  dead. 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  stop  over- 
churching  and  competition  is  to  make  one 
church  so  useful  and  fill  the  needs  of  the 
community  so  effectually  that  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  competition. 

All  these  additional  activities  were  legiti- 
mate, and  they  did  not  demand  a  single 
additional  organization.  '  All  they  did  was 
to  give  those  already  in  existence  some- 
thing definite  to  do.  It  is  no  wonder  so 
many  people  "back-slide"  from  the  church. 
People  like  something  to  do,  and  to  go 
where  there  is  some  activity  at  every  serv- 
ice. Yet  more  church  people  are  allowed 
to  rust  out  than  wear  out. 

The  writer  thinks  he  hears  someone  say- 
ing: "Oh,  yes,  he  helped  the  farmers  save 
their  corn  ;  he  increased  the  poultry  prod- 
uets  and  the  sale  of  cream ;  and  he  encour- 
aged good  roads  and  all  that ;  but,  honestly 
now.  did  he  have  conversions?  Were  men 
redeemed  and  regenerated?  What  about 
character-building?  Has  all  this  made  the 
people  he  served  any  better — better  at 
home  and  as  citizens?"  And  the  answer  is 
that  had  not  this  church  and  its  pastor 
been  instrumental  in  leading  men  into  a 
larger  life,  a  better  life  here  and  now,  he 
would  not  have  penned  these  words,  and  he 
would  have  considered  his  ministry  a  fail- 
ure. 

There  are  several  cases  in  point.  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  been  worth  the 
labor  and  money  invested  during  the  entire 
pastorate  even  had  nothing  else  been  done. 

There  was  a  young  lady,  a  farmer's  daughter,  who 
came  to  this  church  semi-occasionally.  She  had  been 
taught  to  make  light  of  the  church,  and  that  preachers 
were  parasites  upon  the  community  life.  She  became 
interested  sufficiently  to  attend  church  at  least  once 
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on  Sunday.  This  was  sufficient  to  encourage  hope. 
The  minister  spoke  to  her  one  day  about  joining 
the  church  and  dedicating  her  life  to  the  cause.  She 
turned  almost  flippantly  away,  and  with  a  smile  that 
but  illy  concealed  a  sneer  said,  "I  don't  think  so; 
there's  nothing  to  it."  But  she  continued  to  come  to 
church,  and  even  sang  in  the  choir.  Some  weeks  after 
this  the  preacher  gave  the  invitation  for  those  who 
wished  to  make  a  profession  to  come  forward.  This 
young  lady  came  and  was  taken  into  the  church.  She 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  dances  and  parties.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  the  pastor  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  her  action,  and  she  said,  "I've  been  waiting  to 


I  don't  think  so;  there's  nothing  to  it" 


do  this  for  three  weeks."  He  had  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  joining  the  church  during  that  length  of  time. 

She  became  a  leader  in  the  church.  She  took  charge 
of  the  primary  class,  and  when  she  was  later  chosen 
president  of  the  young  people's  work  during  a  four 


months'  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  she  conducted 
the  study  class  in  a  very  competent  manner.  She  was 
an  adept  at  drilling  the  children  in  the  special  pro- 
grams rendered  at  least  four  times  a  year.  There  was 
no  task  too  arduous  for  her  when  she  took  hold  of  the 
work.  She  soon  discovered  her  educational  limita- 
tions and  went  to  the  leading  normal  school  and  took 
special  rural  training.  She  is  now  perfectly  able  to 
conduct  a  rural-life,  campaign  in  either  church  or 
school. 

This  voting  lady  teas  n  orth  while.  Don't  you  think  so? 
Then  again  there  was  the  man  who  teaches  the 
Bible  class.  He  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  when 
the  land  was  thrown  open  to  settlers,  and 
secured  a  very  tine  farm  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage. He  had  latent  powers  which  should 
have  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  com- 
munity, for  every  man  owes  his  community 
the  best  there  is  in  him.  But  he  was  hard 
to  reach.  He  was  reserved  and  distant 
when  the  minister  was  around,  and  would 
not  discuss  the  church  or  religion  very 
freely.  I  was  in  a  quandry  as  to  how  to 
reach  him,  get  his  confidence,  and  become 
his  friend.  The  opportunity  came  in  an 
unexpected  way.  He  was  tearing  down  his 
barns,  and  building  larger ;  help  was  scarce 
and  he  wanted  the  roof  hurried  in  order  to 
get  a  crop  of  hay  under  cover. 

Someone  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the 
minister  had  worked  for  the  farmers  he 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  drive  shingle  nails. 
The  idea  of  having  a  preacher  about  did  not 
appeal  very  much  to  this  farmer,  but  if  it 
would  get  his  barns  roofed  he  would  risk 
it.  He  came  to  see  me.  and  I  accepted  his 
offer,  for  two  reasons :  I  needed  the  money, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  the  man.  I  thus  had 
an  opportunity  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

I  drove  shingle  nails  assiduously  for  two 
and  a  half  days,  taking  part. in  the  fun  and 
frolic  of  the  men  at  times,  even  leading  in 
the  repartee. 

The  second  day  in  the  afternoon  the  man 
said :  "Why  haven't  you  talked  religion  to 
me  during  these  two  days?  I  didn't  think  a 
preacher  could  live  that  long  without  bring- 
ing up  the  subject." 

"Well,  sir,  you  are  paying  me  two  dollars 
a  day  to  drive  shingle  nails  and  I  have 
been  busy  earning  the  money,"  was  the 
reply.  "Now  if  you  want  to  talk  religion 
I'm  ready." 

Away  up  there  on  that  barn  roof,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  that  preacher 
and  farmer,  seated  on  a  2x4,  proceeded  to 
thresh  out  the  question.   The  air  was  cool 
and  the  sun  was  low  before  it  was  all 
threshed  out.  When  the  minister  went  home  that  night 
he  had  the  farmer's  promise  that  he  would  come  into 
the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  next  Sunday 
morning  this  man  and  his  wife  joined  the  church,  and 
they,  with  their  baby,  were  baptized,  [to  be  continued] 


How  Cats  Began  to  Eat  Mice  By  Isolene  Knox  Mills 


MANY,  many  years  ago,  before  cats  began  eating 
mice,  a  beautiful  big  white  cat  fell  in  love  with 
a  tiny  gray  mouse.  He  met  her  at  a  dance  that 
Mrs.  Frog  and  her  daughter  gave.  She  was  very  sweet 
and  shy  and  graceful  compared .  with  the  big  clumsy 
Miss  Frog,  and  compared  with  Miss  Grasshopper,  who 
was  so  thin  and  scrawny  she  looked  like  a  skeleton, 
and  Miss  Jennie  Rabbit,  who  hopped  about  so  awk- 
wardly. 

Now  Mr.  Cat  had  fixed  up  a  comfortable  home  away 
off  in  one  corner  of  an  old  unused  room  in  a  big  house. 
Mr.  Cat  had  stolen  a  big  piece  of  side  bacon,  and  had 
it  carefully  hidden  for  winter,  so  he  thought  he  was  in 
a  position  to  care  for  a  wife. 

Miss  Mousie  blushed  and  hung  her  head  when  Mr. 
Cat  asked  her  to  marry  him,  but  she  consented.  Mr. 
Robin  Redbreast,  who  was  acting  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  married  them.  They  went  to  find  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit  to  marry  them,  but  he  was  away  from  home 
for  the  winter  and  would  not  be  back  until  spring. 

They  soon  afterward  went  to  housekeeping  in  Mr. 
Cat's  house  and  were  very  happy.  Mr.  Cat  would 
bring  plenty  of  good  things  home  to  eat,  and  his  little 
wife  kept  their  home  nice  and  clean,  and  made  it  very 
comfortable  for  her  big  handsome  husband. 

Mr.  Cat  did  not  tell  his  wife  about  that  wonderful 
piece  of  meat  hidden  away  so  carefully  until  they  had 
been  married  quite  a  while.  Finally  he  took  her  and 
showed  her  where  he  had  hidden  the  precious  meat  in 
an  old  chest.  Then  he  closed  the  lid  down  tight,  locked 
the  chest,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Cat  had  been  away  a  very  long 
time  his  wife  grew  awfully  hungry  and  wished  her 
husband  would  hurry  home  with  their  dinner.  But 
he  did  not  come,  and  she  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  if  she  just  smelled  around  that  chest  a  little — • 
she  was  so  hungry  that  she  felt  even  the  smell  of 
something  to  eat  would  do  her  .  good.  So  she  began 
going  around  and  around  the  chest,  sniffing  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there.  She  soon  found  a  weak  place 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box  where  it  would  take  only  a 
few  little  bites  with  her  strong  teeth  to  make  a  place 
big  enough  for  her  tiny  body  to  slip  through,  and 
before  she  realized  what  she  was  doing  she  had 
gnawed  a  tiny  hole  straight  through  that  box,  just  to 
see  if  she  could.  When  she  was  once  inside  the  chest 
and  near  to  that  meat  it  was  very  easy  to  take  just 
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one  bite  and  then  another,  and  then  another.  Oh,  how 
good  it.  did  taste  to  the  little  hungry  naughty  mouse ! 

So  she  ate  and  a^e  until  she  could  eat  no  more. 
Then  she  became  scared  at  what  she  had  done,  and, 
my,  how  she  scampered  out  of  that  box  and  got  her 
little  broom  and  carefully  swept  away  the  shavings 
that  had  been  made  by  her  tiny  sharp  thieving  teeth ! 


Miss  Mousie  blushed  and  hung  her  head 

After  a  while  Mr.  Cat  came  home,  and  he  carried 
only  a  small  piece  of  meat  for  his  and  his  wife's  din- 
ner. 

"What  in  the  world  has  been  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  Mrs.  Mouse-Cat. 

"Well,  just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  back  garden 
of  the  castle  with  a  great  big  piece  of  juicy  meat  I 
met  Mr.  Tramp  Dog.  who  snapped  most  of  it  away 
from  me.    My,  but  I  am  hungry !"  and  he  looked  very 


longingly  at  the  small  dinner  he  had  brought  home. 

Mrs.  Mouse-Cat  said,  "Well,  my  dear,  you  eat  all  of 
that  meat ;  I  am  not  very  hungry  to-day,  and  you  have 
had  such  a  time  I  think  you  ought  to  have  it." 

You  see,  she  had  eaten  so  much  already  that  she 
really  did  not  want  anything  more.  But  of  course  Mr. 
Cat  did  not  know  that,  and  he  only  thought  how  sweet 
and  unselfish  she  was. 

So  time  went  on,  and  every  few  days  Mrs.  Mouse- 
Cat  would  eat  a  little  more  of  the  meat.  Then  when 
.  her  husband  came  she  was  not  hungry,  and  he  worried 
over  her  loss  of  appetite.  Pretty  soon  the  meat  was 
all  gone  but  the  rind.  How  easy  it  is  to  act  a  story 
after  it  is  once  begun !  Mrs.  Mouse-Cat  worried  a  little 
bit  at  first  because  she  knew  she  was  not  acting  right ; 
she  was  not  only  stealing,  but  was  deceiving  her  hus- 
band. After  that  she  duf  not  care.  That  little  part  of 
her  called  conscience,  had  grown  hard. 

Finally  one  night  a  heavy  snow  fell,  and  it  was  so 
bitter  cold  that  Mr.  Cat  did  not  dare  leave  his  warm 
home.  So  he  said  to  his  wife :  "Well,  my  dear,  I  think 
we  had  better  begin  on  our  winter  meat  to-day.  My, 
but  I  am  glad  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  that  meat 
for  the  winter."  . 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Mouse-Cat  was  so  frightened  that 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Mr.  Cat  unlocked  the 
chest,  opened  it,  leaned  over  to  lift  out  the  meat,  and, 
lo,  there  was  nothing  there  but  the  rind.  He  could  not 
believe  his  eyes. 

He  rubbed  them  and  looked  again. 

"Someone  has  stolen  our  meat,"  he  cried  in  a  voice 
of  anger  and. disappointment. 

But  he  did  not  think  of  his  wife  as  the  thief  until  he 
turned  to  look  at  her.  Then  he  knew,  for  her  guilty 
look  told  him  all.  Then,  too,  he  soon  noticed  the  tiny 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  that  none  but  a  mouse 
could  make.  His  anger  was  something  terrible.  His 
wife,  cowered  in  a  corner,  covered  her  face,  and  tried 
to  deny  eating  the  meat ;  but  he  would  not  listen.  He 
made  one  leap,  grasped  her  in  his  claws,  and  before  he 
realized  what  he  was  doing  he  had  eaten  her,  so  fierce 
was  his  wrath. 

So  that  is  how  the  first  mouse  was  eaten  by  a  cat. 
Mr.  Cat  went  and  told  all  the  other  cats  that  mice 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  should  be  eaten  so  the 
world  would  be  rid  of  them.  So  cats  have  been  making 
war  on  mice  and  eating  them  from  that  day  to  this. 
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LOOK  FOR 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
SOON  TO  COME! 


Concerning  H  eadworh.-Shop  Devices 

We  know  that  a  tendency  exists 
among  intelligent  people  to_take_  a 
good  many  things  they  see  in  print 
"with  a  grain  of  salt."  Now.  the 
Headwork  Shop  needs  no  seasoning. 
Every  contribution  that  goes  into  it 
is  selected  because  it  is  fresh  and  new. 
Several  people  have  written  in  saying 
how  well  some  of  the  devices  worked. 
Of  course  they  worked.  They  always 
work  if  directions  are  followed.  Still 
others  said  they  were  amused  at  some 
of  the  scarecrows  published  some 
months  ago.  That's  what  scarecrows 
are  for.  to  amuse  the  birds  and  keep 
them  from  destroying  the  crops. 

"I  wish  to  say."  says  a  California 
man.  "that  the  hog-loading  suggestion 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  20th 
is  a  good  one.  The  next  day  after  the 
paper  came  we  tried  it  out  with  good 
success." 

You  perhaps  remember  the  article 
referred  to.  It  simply  recommended 
putting  a  bottomless  crate  over  the 
hog  and  making  him  walk  up  a  plank 
into  a  wagon,  instead  of  hoisting  him 
in. 

Now  don't  misunderstand.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  know  when  Farm 
and  Fireside  helps  you.  but  we  never 
yet  comprehended  why  it  is  that  peo- 
ple ever  get  the  notion  that  Farm  and 
Fibeside  is  ever  anything  else  but 
useful  and  reliable. 

A  Page  for  Weather  Prophets 

Are  you  a  weather  prophet?  Nearly 
everyone  is.  but  only  a  few  are  good 
ones.  The  Weather  Bureau,  with  its 
own  forecast,  has  got  people  out  of 
the  notion  of  trying  to  compete  with 
Uncle  Sam.  But  there  are  times  when 
the  Government  misses  it,  and  also 
times  when  to-morrow's  weather  is 
more  important  than  almost  anything 
else.  So  a  page  of  rules  for  personally 
forecasting  local  weather  will  be  one 
of  the  attractions  in  the  next  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Fitting  Fowls  Fat 

Granted  that  "A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that,"  the  analogy  doesn't  hold  true 
with  chickens.  When  one  gets  hun- 
gry for  a  ripe  broiler  or  a  tempting 
roaster  he  wants  a  plump,  finished 
bird,  not  a  skinny,  scraggy  framework 
of  a  ehicken.  Too  often  the  farmer 
grows  a  lot  of  strong,  rangy  fowls, 
and  the  professional  chicken  fattener 
covers  their  bones  with  flesh  and  fat, 
thereby  reaping  the  profit. 

Every  raiser  of  poultry  has  an  itch- 
ing for  that  profit,  and  justly,  that 
slips  through  his  fingers  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  feeder  who  finishes  the 
birds  for  market.  This  profit  is  easy 
to  get,  too.  Two  weeks  of  special 
pen-feeding  does  the  trick,  which  will 
be  described  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kazmeier. 
a  poultryman.  who  has  thus  finished 
hundreds  of  his  fowls  and  always  gets 
the  high  dollar  for  his  birds  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  pains  and  skill. 

Thunder  and  Lightning  Explained 

Z  ipp,  crash !    That's  as  near 

as  we  can  come  to  a  lightning  flash 
in  this  space,  but  you're  going  to  be 
entertained  in  one  of  the  next  issues 
with  a  real  thunder  storm. 

What  is  lightning?  What  is  the 
chance  of  being  struck?  Where  is  the 
best  place  to  be  during  a  storm? 
These  questions  and  many  others  of 
similar  nature  will  all  be  answered  in 
a  way  that  will  take  you  right  into  the 
clouds  and  show  you  all  the  inside 
workings  of  the  atmosphere  during  a 
thunder  storm. 


When  Nelly  Came 

We  often  complain  that  our  girls  do 
not  like  to  marry  farmer  boys,  but 
prefer  to  seek  ease  and  romance  in 
other  conditions.  Well,  is  not  the 
fault  largely  ours?  Is  it  not  because 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  farm  woman 
as  a  producer,  which  she  most  truly 
is?  No  woman  is  content  to  work 
hard  and  to  incur  privation  unless 
her  usefulness  in  doing  so  is  recog- 
nized. Merely  to  be  ushered  into  suc- 
cess at  the  end  of  her  long  struggle, 
as  if  it  were  her  husband  alone  who 
had  built  that  success,  is  not  sufficient 
reward.  But  almost  any  woman  is 
happy  to  work  and  to  do  it  gladly  if 
her  husband  acknowledges  her  his 
partner  in  the  enterprise.  Our  story 
will  show  the  fine  result  of  this  just 
principle.  When  Nelly  came  success 
was  possible. 

The  Community  Builder 

This  fine  constructive  serial  will  close 
in  the  issue  of  August  15th.  We  hope 
that  its  lessons  have  been  laid  to 
heart  by  country  pastors  and  by  all 
earnest   workers    in    their  parishes. 

Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  questions  and  supply 
additional  information  to  anyone  ad- 
dressing the  Rev.  Harry  R.  McKeen 
in  our  care. 
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WITH  THE  EDITOR 


T 


[HE  industrious  man  who  works  on  the  farms 
'in  his  neighborhood  is  getting  scarcer  all  the 
time — at  least  where  I  am  acquainted.  The 
average  income  of  the  farms  of  the  county 
in  West  Virginia  in  which  I  live — Morgan  County — is 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  This 
is  very  low,  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  many  men  are  both  farmers  and  wage-earners. 
A  man  may  make  a  fair  income — much  more  than  the 
average  above — and  yet  his  farm  returns  may  show 
him  to  be  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Our  county  farm  demonstrator,  Mr.  Swaty,  is  talking  over  with  the 
farmers  plans  for  so  managing  the  farms  that  there  will  be  income  every 
month  in  the  year  from  the  farm,  and  incentive  for  constant  work.  The  large 
places  are  mostly  fruit  farms  and  call  for  quite  a  number  of  men  all  the  time, 
and  large  numbers  of  pickers  and  packers  at  certain  periods.  This  furnishes 
employment  for  almost  a?  many  men  as  used  to  engage  in  the  timber  work, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  a  great  many  small  proprietors  to  make  more  working 
by  the  day  or  month  than  they  think  they  could  make  on  their  small  mountain 
farms. 

Some  day,  perhaps  after  Mr.  Swaty  has  worked  with  us  a  few  years,  these 
wage-earners  will  find  themselves  so  busy  with  profitable  work  in  fruit-growing, 
poultry-farming,  trucking,  or  stock-raising,  that  there  will  be  fewer  hands. 
Although  I  am  dependent  on  hiring  most  of  my  work  done,  I  hope  the  new  day- 
will  come  soon.  I  would  far  rather  see  men  owning  their  own  homes  and 
making  their  living  off  them  than  working,  even  for  more  money,  for  somebody 
else.  My  feelings  are  aroused  along  this  line  by  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
a  friendly  reader  of  this  paper,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dittmer  of  Illinois.  Says  Mr.  Dittmer : 


Ton  invite  us  to  talk  back  to  you, 
so  I  will  make  a  try  at  it ;  at  least  I 
will  talk  back  enough  so  you  keep  Farm: 
and  Fireside  a-eoming.  In  your  letter 
you  tell  me  what  kind  of  land  you  have, 
and  so  on.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I  got 
real  well  acquainted  with  you  at  last 
Well,  I  have  no 
land  at  all,  nor 
horses  or  cows, 
sheep  or  hogs, 
nothing  but  a  good 
wife,  six  girls,  two 
boys,  seventy  -  five 
chickens,  and  a  dog. 
I  am  a  laborer, 
work  among  farm- 
e  r  s  at  anything 
there  is  to  do ;  just 
now  I  am  clearing 
a  piece  of  timber 
land,  about  five 
acres  of  it. 

There  are  tall 
hickory  trees,  elm, 
and  black  oak,  a 
few  cherry.  I  use 
dynamite  for  the 
big  trees ;  have 
felled  hickories  15 
inches  in  diameter 
and  50  feet  high, 
and  it  works  all 
right,  but  you  can't 

get  them  out  with  dynamite  alone.  I  cut 
the  bianch  roots  and  then  shoot  the 
center  root,  and  they  generally  fall  easy 
then.  I  get  a  good  lot  of  fencing  to  do, 
and  in  that  way  I  stir  around  in  all 
kinds  of  dirt.  Sometimes  I  work  in 
gravel,  and  then  again  through  a  seep, 
but  I  seldom  get  to  work  with  a  team 
(that's  too  easy  for  the  day  hand).  I 
was  raised  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  22 
I  went  to  the  city,  got  married,  and  lived 
in  town  20  years   ( Quiney,  Illinois ) , 


worked  at  woodwork  (showcase)  most 
of  the  time.  That  makes  me  a  very 
handy  man  around  the  neighborhood 
now.  I  left  town  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  have  worked  among  farmers  all  the 
time,  and  I  have  certainly  seen  a  time  of 
it  It  isn't  so  bad  now  since  the  boys 
are  growing  up,  but 
they  didn't  get  to 
school  as  much  as 
some  boys  of  their 
age.  I  write  this  as 
a  kind  of  introduc- 
tion to  you,  and 
hope  I  don't  bore 
you  too  mueh.  I 
send  you  $1  for  3 
years'  subscription. 
If  I  am  alive  I 
hope  to  renew 
again  in  three 
years ;  if  dead,  I'll 
have  to  change  the 
address  anyway. 

I  enclose  a 
picture  of  m  y  s  e  1  f 
and  oldest  boy, 
taken  just  before 
he  went  north  last 
fall.  No  one  here 
will  pay  him  $40 
per  month,  and 
that's  what  he  can 
get  on  a  dairy  farm 
near  Minneapolis.  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  my  children  will  get  along  as  well 
as  those  that  go  to  school  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  old.  My  children 
haven't  been  able  to  study  books,  but 
they  take  an  interest  in  whatever  is 
before  them. 

Now.  if  you  know  a  man  that  can 
work  among  the  farmers  and  support  a 
family  like  mine  and  give  them  the 
necessities  and  some  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  I'd  like  to  meet  him. 


After  a  man  has  worked  as  well  as,  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Dittmer  has  all  his  life, 
I  feel  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  fact  that  he  has  "no  land,  nor  horses,  nor 
cows,  sheep  nor  hogs."  I  know  that  he  has  immeasurable  riches  in  the  "good 
wife,  six  girls,  two  boys" — and  the  seventy-five  chickens  help  some  too.  And 
judging  from  the  looks  of  the  dog  in  the  picture  sent  with  the  letter  I  suspect 
that  the  dog  is  no  drawback. 

He  is  one  of  those  sheep-bred  fellows,  with  a  stripe  of  white  over  his  head 
and  a  white  collar.  I  was  owned  by  such  a  dog  once,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  masters  a  boy  ever  had.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  wish  there  was  a  bit 
of  land  going  with  the  other  riches. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  he  makes  more  money — clear 
money — than  the  men  he  works  for.  A  great  many  landowning  farmers  are 
shown  by  the  figures  of  colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture  to  receive  less 
labor  income  than  the  average  wage  of  a  hired  man. 

But  if  you  think  they  would  change  places  with  the  day's  work  hand  just 
make  the  proposition. 

I  wish  Mr.  Dittmer  could  go  out  and  take  up  land  in  the  very  county  in 
Illinois  in  which  he  lives  and  have  all  he  could  produce  on  it.  But  I  seem  to 
be  the  only  one  disturbed.  Mr.  Dittmer  is  far  more  cheerful  about  the  matter 
than  I  am.  And  why  not?  The  farmers  for  whom  he  works  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  only  a  piece  six  feet  by  two.  and  the  man  who  has  reared  such  a  family 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dittmer — and  we've  proof  of  what  he  says  in  the  picture  of  his 
son — and  is  hale  and  strong,  with  the  good  wife  by  his  side  and  the  eight 
children  not  so  very  far  away,  and  a  dollar  for  the  farm  paper,  can  claim  to 
have  made  a  success. 
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VANQUISHING  THE  GRASSHOPPER 


Grasshoppers  invaded  the  cornfields 


MANY  Kansas  farmers  and  business  men  will  be 
remembering  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
fight  which  they  had  with  the  grasshoppers. 
Every  year  in  Kansas  is  not  like  last  year.  Then 
the  emergency  called  for  co-operation.  Co-operation  was  the  result.  By  it  the  grasshop- 
pers were  destroyed.  Co-operation  at  all  times  would  protect  any  community  against 
invaders,  and  grasshoppers  are  not  the  only  enemies  the  farmers  have  to  fight. — Editor. 

WHEN  twelve  Kansas  counties  united  in  a  ten-day  campaign  against  an  invasion 
of  grasshoppers  just  a  year  ago  it  was  every  man's  fight.    Farmer,  merchant, 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  editor  joined  hands  in  the  common  cause :  to  protect  the  crops 

from  an  army  of  grasshop- 
pers the  like  of  which  hadn't 
been  seen  in  Kansas  since 
"grasshopper  year" — 1874.  It 
was  a  fine  example  of  co- 
operation, the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed. 

And  if  stores  hadn't  been 
closed,  and  if  doctors  and 
lawyers  hadn't  left  their 
practice,  and  if  town  motor 
cars  hadn't  helped  haul  the 
570  tons  of  poison  which  so" 
thoroughly  repulsed  the  'hop- 
pers, and  druggists  hadn't 
sold  the  poison  at  cost,  and 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege hadn't  sent  men  to  direct 
the  campaign  —  if  there 
hadn't  been  co-operation  the 
chances  are  the  farmers  in 
those  twelve  counties  would 
have  asked  for  state  aid  in 
the  fall.  For  the  'hoppers 
were  there  in  large  numbers, 
and  had  they"  been  allowed 
their  freedom  a  few  weeks 
longer  the  vegetation 
would  have  been  devastated. 
As  it  was,  science  and  co-operation  were  too  much  for  the  grasshoppers.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  them  were  killed  by  the  first  application  of  a  poison  recommended  by 
G.  A.  Dean,  state  entomologist  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Second  and 
third  applications  brought  the  death  rate  up  to  90  per  cent.  Crops  were  saved  in' 
which  hordes  of  the  pest  already  had  made  great  headway,  while  the  few  fields 
which  were  not  infested  were  saved  from  damage. 

Ford  County  was  the  first  to  plan  a  united  campaign.    The  county  commis- 
sioners, urged  on  by  farmers  and  the  district  demonstration  agent  at  Dodge  City, 
G.  E.  Thompson,  designated  Monday, 
July  14th,  as  Grasshopper  Day,  and 
called  upon  every  farmer  in  the  county 
to  join  in  the  fight. 

Posters  with  flaring  headlines, 
'Grasshopper  Fight  Next  Monday," 
were  scattered  over  the  county  toy  the 
county  commissioners.  Their  state- 
ments showed  the  intensity  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  the  way  one  of  the  posters 
read : 

In  view  of  the  alarming  numbers  in 
which  grasshoppers  are  appearing  in  Ford 
County,  and  the  untold  damage  which  they 
are  causing  to  growing  crops,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  has  appointed 
Monday,  July  14,  as  the  date  on  which  to 
make  a  united  and  determined  effort 
throughout  all  the  townships  of  the  county 
to  destroy  the  pests"  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  help  of  every 
farmer  in  the  county  in  one  big  effort  to 
exterminate  the  grasshoppers  on  that  day, 
we  have  directed  the  trustees  in  every 
township  to  purchase  at  county  expense 
the  supplies  which  are  needed  in  his  town- 
ship for  poisoning  the  grasshoppers,  using 
the  formula  which  the  State  Agricultural 
College  has  found  to  be  most  effective. 

We  appeal  to  every  farmer,  every 
landowner,  and  every  tenant  to  take  up 
this  matter  at  once  with  the  trustee  of 
their  township,  who  will  furnish  all  the 
supplies  and  have  charge  of  the  work  in 

that  township.  The  situation  demands  that  we  deal  with  this  pest  promptly  and 
eftectively.  Please  get  in  touch  with  your  trustee  at  once  bv  telephone  or  otherwise, 
nnd  out  where  you  are  to  go  to  get  the  materials,  and  interest  all  your  neighbors  in  the 
campaign.  Get  your  supplies  in  time  so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  spread  the  bait  earlv 
Monday  morning  before  the  grasshoppers  have  begun  to  move. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  situations  Ford  County  has  faced  for  several  years. 
We  must  have  every  farmer  in  the  field  early  next  Monday  morning  if  we  get  the  best 
results.  All  that  remains  for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  trustee  and  get  the  materials 
which  the  county  is  furnishing,  and  spread  them  on  the  infested  fields.  Please  give 
every  assistance  in  your  power,  as  the  situation  is  a  serious  one. 
E-W 


By  Harlan  D.  Smith 


was  every  man's  fight 


Peach  trees — the  leaves  went  with  the  grasshoppers 


Every  farmer  would  receive  enough  to  sow  over 
twenty-five  acres.   This  was  to  prove  the  value  of  this 
meth,od  of  eradication.    It  was  the  belief  of  the  com- 
missioners and  the  farm  agent  that  once  the  value 
of  the  poison  was  shown,  farmers  would  cover  their  entire  farms  with  it. 

Professor  Dean,  the  state  entomologist,  was  asked  to  direct  the  campaign  in 
Ford  County.  It  was  thought  that  if  he  could  organize  the  county  into  a  fighting 
unit  and  demonstrate  the  proper  use  of  the  poison  the  co-operative  fight  would  be 
more  effective.  In  several  years'  trial  Professor  Dean's  poison  bran  mash 
.had  proved  to  be  the  most  efficacious  method  for   grasshopper  eradication. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  state  entomologist  arrived  in  Dodge  City  the  commercial 
club  rooms  were  packed  with 
farmers  to  hear  him.  He 
suggested  plans  for  Grass- 
hopper Day,  guaranteed  the 
poison  bran-mash  method, 
and  agreed  to  send  a  number 
of  his  assistants  from  the 
college  to  help  the  farm  dem- 
onstration agent  to  direct 
the  work. 

It  didn't  take  that  as- 
sembly long  to  act.  The 
plans  of  the  state  entomolo- 
gist were  approved  at  once 
and  a  committee  "with  power 
to  act"  appointed  to  buy  the 
ingredients  for  the  poison 
and  to  arrange  for  mixing 
and  distributing  the  poison 
bait.  Every  township  trus- 
tee was  to  call  upon  or  tele- 
phone every  farmer  in  his 
district  and  urge  him  to  co- 
operate in  the  crusade.  The 
poison  was  to  be  given  out 
from  four  distributing  points 
in  the  most  convenient  parts 
of  the  county. 

It  was  a  well-organized 
fight.  So  thoroughly  had  the  details  of  the  plan  been  carried  out  that  two  days 
before  Grasshopper  Day  Ford  County  was  resting  on  its  arms,  ready  for  battle. 
One  hundred  tons  of  poison  were  ready  for  distribution  in  the  county.  As  every 
hour  meant  more  damage  from  the  ravenous  'hoppers  it  was  decided  that  Saturday 
instead  of  Monday  should  be  Grasshopper  Day. 

That  Saturday  was  a  sad  one  for  grasshoppers  in  Ford  County.  Before  night 
came,  1,100  farmers  had  called  for  their  allotments  of  poison  and  had  sown  it 
broadcast  over  the  infested  fields.    Bug  men  from  the  agricultural  college  were 

at  each  distributing  place  to  oversee 
the  mixing  of  the  poison  and  to  explain 
the  use  of  it.  County  officers  checked 
out  the  allotments.  This  is  the  way ' 
the  poison  was  made :  Bran,  20  pounds ; 
Paris  green,  1  pound ;  syrup,  2  quarts ; 
oranges,  3 ;  water,  3%  gallons.  The  bran 
and  Paris  green  were  mixed  dry  at  each 
distributing  point,  and  these  instruc- 
tions given  to  each  farmer  as  to  mixing 
in  the  other  ingredients  when  the 
poison  was  ready  to  be  sown :  "Squeeze 
the  juice  of  the  oranges  into  the  water, 
and  chop  the  remaining  pulp  or  peel  to 
fine  bits  and  add  them  to  the  water. 
Then  dissolve  the  syrup  in  the  water 
and  wet  the  bran  and  poison  with  the 
mixture,  stirring  at  the  same  time  so 
as  to  dampen  the  mash  thoroughly.  The 
damp  mash,  or  bait,  should  be  sown 
broadcast  in  the  fields  early  in  the 
morning,  or  about  the  time  the  grassr 
hoppers  are  beginning  to  move  about 
from  their  night's  rest." 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison 
had  been  spread  in  Ford  County  the 
effect  was  seen.    Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
'hoppers  had  been  killed  by  the  first 
application.    Counts  made  in  a  number 
of  fields  of  average  infestation  showed 
150  to  200  dead  'hoppers  to  the  square 
foot.    Farmers  were  convinced.  Many 
of  them  ordered  ingredients,  mixed  the 
poison  themselves,  and  spread  two  and  three  applications  of  it  on  their  fields. 
Eleven  other  western  Kansas  counties  followed  close  upon  Ford  County  with 
similar  crusades. 

Twenty-five  cents  an  acre  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  an  application  of  poison 
bran  mash.  If  the  ingredients  of  the  poison  are  bought  in  large  quantities  at  whole- 
sale prices  the  cost  may  be  reduced  to  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  an  acre.  By  securing 
the  Co-operation  of  merchants  and  druggists  Kansas  farmers  were  enabled  to  buy 
ingredients  at  cost.  A  sugar-beet  company  in  Garden  City  supplied  syrup  free  for 
all  the  poison  used  in  Finney  and  Gray  counties,  which  "was  about  1,250  gallons. 
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Confessions  of  a  Horse  Trader 

How  I  Worked  the  Tricks  Many  Times,  But  Was  Fooled  Once 

By  A.  Langson  Huntington 


Y 


'OU  can  tell  a  horse's  age  by  its  teeth"  is  one 
of  the  biggest  fake  sayings  current.  Yet  even 
up  to  my  very  last  days  of  horse-trading  I 
could  taffy  up  some  mug,  and  he  would  fall 
for  a  bishoped  horse.  One  time  I  even  sold  a  seven- 
teen-year-older for  a  six-year-old  by  a  little  doctoring. 
1  cut  cups  iu  his  smooth  mouth,  and  small  laterals 
and  dots,  and  stained  them  with  silver  nitrate.  After 
a  little  more  polishing  the  horse  passed  off  before  a 
crowd  of  good  horsemen  and  brought  $250. 

I  Had  Few  "Rejects"  to  Make  Good 

But  I  never  did  much  of  that  sort  of  work  when  I 
could  help  it.  I  considered  it  more  of  a  trick  to  trick 
the  buyer  myself  than  to  fix  the  horse  to  trick  the 
man.  It  was  mighty  seldom  I  had  to  run  a  thread 
under  the  forelock  from  ear  to  ear  to  keep  them  from 
drooping,  or  else  suspend  a  leaden  bullet  by  a  thread 
into  the  ear.  Tou  probably  have  noticed  that  a  horse 
when  a  little  blind  will  "look  with  his  ears"  if  any- 
thing comes  toward  him.  But  the  balls  irritate  him 
when  he  moves  his  ears,  and  he  tends  to  keep  them 
perfectly  still.  Beyond  these  little  things,  though,  and 
putting  lemon  rind  up  his  nose  to  hide  the  fact  that 


To  the  fellows  around  the  stables  I  was  "Blarney  Pete 


he  is  a  roarer  and  his  wind  is  poor,  I  kept  my  tricks 
to  my  talk.  And  the  buyers  always  felt  so  cheap  about 
being  taken  in  that  I  had  few  "rejects"  to  make  good. 

To  the  fellows  around  the  stables  I  was  "Blarney 
Pete."  I  never  lied ;  I  merely  prevaricated.  One  little 
balky  horse  sold  quickly,  though  I  carefully  remarked 
that  "she  was  a  mighty  good  worker,  and  right  there 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,"  and  would  "stand  without  hitch- 
ing." Another  time  I  sold  a  "heavy"  horse  after  say- 
ing, "If  he  ain't  windy  now  you  needn't  take  him." 

Once  I  almost  gave  up  trying  to  sell  a  horse  that 
had  a  bad  case  of  navicular  disease  in  his  foot.  I 
tried  all  sorts  of  dodges,  like  keeping  the  best  side 
toward  the  buyer,  cocaining  the  game  leg,  and  all  that, 
but  somehow  they  all  could  see  the  disease.  One  day 
a  man  called  up  and  said  be  wanted  to  look  over  that 
brown  horse  I  had  for  sale.  I  told  him  that  it  wasn't" 
fixed  up  for  showing,  but  he  could  come  anyway.  Then 
I  hurried  down  to  the  stable,  got  my  horse  out,  made 
a  little  hole  in  the  bad  hoof,  and  doctored  it  up  with 
tar  and  a  plaster.    When  my  man  came  I  said,  "Now 


look  here!  Tou  are  catching  that  horse  at  its  worst, 
for  he  strained  a  leg  yesterday  in  a  little  trotting  meet 
and  ran  onto  a  nail."  Thereupon,  of  course,  he  insisted 
on  seeing  the  horse.  He  examined  the  "nail  bruise" 
with  an  air  of  great  wisdom,  and  in  the  end  bought, 
for  it  was  a  smafc-t-looking  little  horse.  And  I  guess 
he  wondered  why  it  never  got  over  the  lameness  of 
that  nail  bruise. 

Flossy's  Mother  Wouldn't  Have  Known  Her 

Another  hard-selling  little  horse  that  I  once  sold 
was  a  little  white  mare  called  Flossy.  Flossy  was 
noted  from  county  to  county  for  downright  cussed 
cantankerousness,  plus  being  homely,  poor  in  knee 
action,-  thin  as  a  rail,  and  muscle  sore  from  use  over 
hard  stones.  I  tried  in  a  dozen  ways  to  warm  up  to 
Flossy  and  get  her  proper  esteem,  but  I  tried  the 
impossible.  One  day  I  heard  of  a  good  fair  going  on 
not  far  away,  and  decided  to  see  what  chances  I  had 
of  selling  Flossy  there.  First  I  disguised  her  beauti- 
fully with  black  markings.  This  I  did  by  beating  four 
ounces  of  litharge  into  half  a  pound  of  quicklime, 
pouring  over  the  whole  a  sharp  lye  and  painting  Flossy 
where  her  black  marks  were  to  be.  Then  I  had  her 
shod  with  heavy  shoes  and  exercised  over 
plowed  land  to  get  her  stepping  high.  A 
few  days  before  we  left  for  the  fair  I 
sweenyed  her.  That  is,  I  blew  air  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle  under  the  skin 
of  her  shoulder  to  give  her  a  plump  look. 
I  only  hoped  that  people  in  passing  their 
hands  over  her  shoulders  would  not  hear 
the  crackle,  for  that  is  the  dead  give-away 
of  the  trick.  After  we  got  to  the  fair  I 
had  Flossy  curried  up  fine  and  clamped  a 
false  tail  onto  her  little  stump.  Then,  the 
night  before  the  opening  of  the  sale,  I 
poured  gasoline  over  both  shoulders  and 
forearms.  This  contracted  the  capillaries 
and  larger  blood  vessels,  and  by  so  reliev- 
ing the  blood  pressure  relieved  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves  and  permitted  a 
natural  movement  of  her  "muscle  sore" 
shoulders.  Every  thing  was  now  ready, 
but  one,  for  the  sale.  Just  before  I  took 
her  on  I  put  a  small  twitch  behind  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  bit  to  keep  her  docile. 
This  was  a  loop  of  strong  cord  about  the 
tongue,  which  was  attached  to  a  stick  and 
twisted.  This  will  keep  a  mean  horse  tem- 
porarily docile,  though  it  is  also  one  of  the 
meanest  tricks  to  the  horse.  When  I ' 
brought  that  horse  out  I  was  right  proud 
of  my  handiwork,  for  Flossy  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  horses  on  the  place.  She 
pranced  out,  stepping  high  and  careful 
and  arching  her  neck ;  her  now  black-and- 
white  coat  shone  plump  and  finely  curried ; 
and  she  was  as  gentle  and  obedient  as  a 
lamb.  Almost  before  we  were  in  the  ring  she  was  sold 
to  a  right  smart  man  for  as  much  as  ever  she  cost  me, 
and  then  double. 

The  Crowd  Certainly  Gave  That  Dealer  the  Laugh 

At  that  same  show  I  saw  a  mighty  smart  young  girl 
sting  a  horse  trader  and  throw  his  doctored  horse 
back  on  him  before  everyone.  She  examined  the  horse 
closely  about  the  ears  for  shot,  and  smelt  of  the  hoofs 
for  turpentine.  If  a  horse  is  lame  through  sore  feet, 
things  can  be  temporarily  fixed  by  heating  turpentine 
to  the  boiling  point  and  pouring  it  over  the  hoofs.  For 
that  matter,  she  went  after  that  horse  for  all  the 
tricks  known.  Tou  see,  her  dad  was  a  horseman.  She 
took  the  eyes  for  blindness,  carted  the  horse  to  the  sun 
to  see  him  blink,  and  examined  his  eyebrows  to  see  if 
they  were  triangular  or  wrinkled.  Evidently  she  knew 
the  trick  of  clearing  a  blind  eye  by  belladonna  or 
bloodroot.  Then  she  came  to  the  nose,  and  laughed  out 
when  she  noticed  the  nostrils  had  been  slit  a  little  in 
the  thin  part   Turning  to  the  boy  she  said,  "Give  him 


a  drink  and  run  him  around,  and  then  we  can  see 
what  this  horse  has  got."  When  he  came  back  I 
noticed  signs  of  heaves,  and,  sure  enough,  that  was 
what  the  horse  had  to  a  high  degree.  Everybody  gave 
the  dealer  the  laugh  to  think  that  a  girl  could  beat 
him.  Later  the  fellow  confided  in  me  how  it  had  been 
done. 

"Simple  enough!"  he  remarked.  "His  feed  was 
wet,  and  he  got  no  bulky  food.  Then  I  shut  off  the 
heaves  by  dope  and  slit  the  nostrils  a  little  to  make 
them  collapse,  otherwise  they  would  swell  out  and 
give  the  horse  away.  Finally  I  blew  boracic  acid 
down  his  throat  in  order  to  stop  the  cough,  and  there 
he'was." 

The  "Loose  Shoe"  Trick  was  My  Specialty 

Nearly  always  I  would  hide  a  roarer  by  galloping 
past  the  buyer  so  fast  that  he  couldn't  hear  the  horse 
roar,  and  then  slow  up,  when  out  of  hearing,  by  much 
whoaing  and  pulling  on  the  lines  as  if  the  horse  were 
mighty  lively.  And  I  could  easily  sell  a  poor-moving 
horse  by  the  "loose-shoe  trick."  As  soon  as  this  horse 
got  into  the  ring,  off  would  fly  his  shoes  as  if  by 
accident,  and  everyone  around  would  begin  to  sympa- 


First  I  disguised  her  beautifully  with  black  markings 


thize.  That  was  my  cue  to  say,  "But  it  doesn't  matter 
much,  as  anyone  can  see  what  a  fine  foot  he  has,"  and 
the  shoe,  not  the  horse,  would  be  blamed  for  his  poor 

gaits. 

Tes,  I  did  get  stung  once,  for  I  took  a  little  horse 
that  never  could  sell.  It  had  an  IC  brand  under  its 
mane.  That  meant  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  had  rejected  it 
as  not  sound,  unable  to  stand  fire,  or  something  else. 
Tet  I  took  the  chance  that  it  was  nothing  serious,  and 
bought  what  proved  to  be  a  badly  foundered  horse.  If 
ever  again  I  see  the  French  brand  R  or  our  little  IC 
under  a  mane  I  will  never  chance- it.  This  horse  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  couldn't  be  fixed  in  any  way. 
Finally  he  stood  with  his  fore  and  hind  feet  almost  in 
the  same  spot  under  his  body.  All  the  stables  laughed 
at  me  and  told  me  it  was  a  no-good  horse,  and  I  be- 
lieved them  sincerely.  Once  a  fellow  called  out, 
"Say!  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  that  critter?" 
I  answered.  "Take  him  to  Indiana  to  tramp  sauerkraut 
in  a  barrel."  But  after  all,  believe  me,  that  was  the 
one  and  only  time  yours  truly  was  stung. 


The  Renter  is  Isolated  by  Circumstances 

Belonging  to  Clubs  Would  Make  Most  Tenants  Poorer  Than  They  Are  Now 


"f  I  ^HE  Isolated  Renter"  article  in  Fabm  and  Fibe- 
side  is  puzzling  as  well  as  interesting.  The 
JL  article  is  interesting  because  of  the  peculiar 
view  of  the  writer.  It  is  puzzling  from  the  viewpoint 
that  belonging  to  a  few  clubs  or  community  circles 
would  allay  poverty  and  make  one  a  landowner.  Just 
how  the  process  would  work  out  against  drought,  poor 
soil,  high  rents,  and  high  cost  of  living  we  are  unable 
to  fathom. 

They'd  Be  too  Poor  to  Move 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  War,  when  cotton  ran  as  low 
as  3%  cents,  the  writer  starved  and  sweated  out  five 
years  on  rented  land  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. To  say  from  experience  that  the  life  of  a  tenant 
farmer,  the  one  who  gives  a-  half  or  a  third  or  a  fourth 
for  the  privilege  of  working,  is  the  most  hapless  fool 
on  earth  is  putting  it  mildly.  One  of  this  sort  who 
could  attend  five  or  six  clubs  weekly  would  certainly 
have  to.  be  in  the  "Ozgar"  or  the  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  class. 
Instead  of  moving  every  year — as  the  writer  com- 
plains— these  soon  get  too  poor  to  move  at  all.  About 
the  only  organization  that  appeals  to  these  is 'that  of 
the  socialists  or  the  undertakers. 

But  why  a  renter,  anyway?  Instead  of  encouraging 
tenantry,  why  not  decry  it  and  abolish  it?  It  has  no 
place  where  civilization  and  education  penetrate.  It 
has  no  place  where  Christ  is  confessed  and  where 
humane  and  anti-cruelty  soaieties  are  known.    It  has 


By  Lorenzo  D.  Barnes 

no  place  where  feudal  slavery  has  been  abolished  by 
the  sword.  But  how  abolish  it?  It's  coming  of  course, 
in  the  Almighty's  plan ;  but  were  the  kings  of  the  earth 
to  rise  in  their  generation  they  would  anticipate  tBe 
Almighty's  plan,  assuage  his  wrath,  and  do  something 
on  their  own  account.  The  plan  would  be  easy,  though 
it  would  reduce  the  lords  and  grandees  whose  land 
grants  run  into  millions  of  acres. 

What  has  been  done  for  the  lazy  Indian  should  be 
done  for  every  child,  white  or  black,  born  on  American 
soil.  Say,  10  or  20  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  every 
born  citizen,  20  acres  for  a  male  and  10  for  a  female. 
This  would  provide  a  home  site  where  with  proper 
cultivation  most  of  the  living  could  be  made.  It  won't 
do  to  say  such  a  plan  would  be  "too  paternal."  It  has 
not  been  considered  so  with  the  Indians  and  million- 
aires. There  is  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Indian  that  is 
not  in  my  favor.  I  was  born  here,  and  that  is  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  here.   Why  the  difference? 

The  "Best  Men"  are  Powerless  to  Help 

The  poor  "one-gallused,"  cotton-shirted  renter  is 
learning  to  ask  the  big  questions.  So,  knowing  these 
things,  how  could  he  be  expected  to  mess  with  clubs, 
etc.,  and  walk  up  and  vote  for  the  "best  man"  when  the 
best  under  present  conditions  are  powerless  to  aid  him  ? 


Of  course  there  are  others  as  poorly  situated.  The 
town  or  city  man  who  toils  ten  or  twelve  hours  for 
$1.25  or  $1.50  a  day,  pays  high  rent  and  fuel  bills,  must 
economize  closely  to  feed  the  family,  so  that  little  is 
left  for  clothing  or  pleasure.  If  his  water  bill  goes 
unpaid  his  water  supply  is  cut  off.  Tet  he  is  expected 
to  support  the  organizations  and  wear  his  hat  and 
lungs  out  cheering  the  "best  man!"  Bah! 

But,  thank  God,  these  conditions  are  not  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Editorial  Remarks  :  This  discussion  is  in  reply  to 
the  article  entitled  "The  Isolated  Renter,"  by  John  T. 
Beaty,  appearing  in  the  May  23d  issue  of  Fabm  and 
Fibeside.  Mr.  Beaty  commented  on  the  fact  that  few 
renters  in  his  locality  belonged  to  farmers'  organizations, 
and  contended  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  profit  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Barnes  takes  exception  to  this  view.  Both  men  are 
probably  partly  right.  Exchanging  ideas  will  never  take  the 
place  of  real  farm  work,  but  neither  will  work  alone  sup- 
port a  man  and  family  unless  the  work  is  productive  of 
something  that  has  a  market  value  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Barnes's  principal  point  is  the  assertion  that 
the  "one-gallused"  renter  is  learning  to  ask  big  questions. 
When  enough  people  know  what  they  want  and  refuse  a 
substitute,  they  usually  get  it.  Some  renters  are  renters 
by  choice,  but  every  man  and  woman  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  acquire  land.  Isn't  it  opportunity  more 
than  anything  else  that  is  wanted?  vN-a 
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Five  \ears  of  Independence 

Four  Hundred  California  Dairymen  Pay  Themselves  Good  Prices  for  Their  Own  Milk 


THE  modern  tendency  of  consolidation  in  trade 
has  for  several  years  past  reached  the  milk 
business.  How  it  came  about  can  vei-y  easily 
be  explained.  In  the  first  place  the  milk  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  one  man  with  the  help  of  his 
family  and  by  peddling  the  milk  himself.  After 
a  time  more  people  went  into  the  business  be- 
cause they  saw  the  money  that  was  to  be  made 
by  selling  the  product  direct  to  the  consumer. 

This  in  turn  was  followed  by  competition 
which  proved  exceedingly  ruinous.  Price-cutting 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  followed,  and  those 
who  had  poor  equipment  were  forced  out  of  the 
business.  Some  of  those  who  stayed  with  it  saw 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  working  together, 
and  formed  what  might  be  called  a  trust — that 
is,  consolidated  their  interests  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  territory  and  agreed  to  maintain  a 
price  that  would  give  them  a  fair  degree  of 
profit.  Then  one  of  a  little  better  business  ability 
and  perhaps  more  capital  would  buy  out  some 
weaker  man  and  reduce  expenses  by  using  only 
one  team  to  deliver  in  the  territory  where  before 
the  consolidation  it  took  two.  This  reduced  his 
expenses  for  delivery  and  gave  him  the  better 
profit.  Perhaps  two  or  three  men  of  equal  ability 
and  equipment  in  time  got  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
their  own  hands,  and  then  ensued  another  period 
of  price-cutting  to  maintain  the  supremacy  and  hold 
all  the  trade.  The  weaker  and  more  poorly  equipped 
man  was  again  forced  out  of  the  business  and  one  man 
with  good  organizing  ability  decided  that  he  wanted 
all  the  trade.  To  gain  this  he  bought  out  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  who  still  remained  in  the  business, 
effected  an  organization  of  the  larger  dealers,  and 
formed  a  stock  company,  each  man  taking  shares 
according  to  the  equipment  and  money  furnished.  As 
usual  in  consolidating,  expenses  were  cut  down  by 
having  but  one  office  force  and  by  having  one  team  and 
driver  deliver  in  territory  formerly  covered  by  several. 

After  doing  this  the  company  practically  controlled 
the  selling  end  of  the  business  .and  could  make  prices 
to  suit  itself  in  the  territory  which-  it  controlled. 

They  Either  Accepted  Conditions  or  Quit 

In  the  meantime  the  opposite  condition  was  going 
on  in  the  country  among  the  producers,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  forced  out  of  the  business  of  selling  to 
the  consumer  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  product 
to  the  others  who  still  remained  in  the  business.  So 
long  as  there  was  competition  among  the  dealers 
this  was  all  right,  and  they  were  able  to  get  a 
fair  price  for  their  product  most  of  the  time. 

After  the  consolidation,  however,  the  com- 
pany decided  that  it  would  take  matters  into 
its  own  hands  in  the  country  and  make  prices 
to  suit  itself.  The  very  large  producers  were 
paid  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  business, 
but  all  others  were  paid  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  company  controlled  through  its  own 
dairies  a  permanent  supply  of  milk  which 
could  be  depended  upon  to  fill  ordinary  de- 
mands and  be  used  as  a  club  to  keep  prices 
down  by  saying  that  it  did  not  really  need 
anv  outside  milk. 

The  smaller  producers — that  is,  the  ones 
who  would  have  three  or  four  or  perhaps  a 
dozen  cows — were  compelled  to  take  any  price 
that  was  offered  to  them  by  the  company  or 
go  out  of  the  business.  If  they  attempted  to 
sell  their  milk  in  the  city  the  company  would 
undersell  them  and  make  prices  so  low  that 
they  would  do  better  to  take  the  price  offered 
by  the  company. 

Aside  from  this,  the  restrictions  of  the  city 
boards  of  health  in  many  cities  were  such 
that  the  smaller  producers  were  unable  to 
comply  with  their  demands  without  expensive 
equipment,  which  they  were  unable  to  supply. 
The  condition  of  affairs  described  above  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  smaller, 
and  explains  why  the  producer  receives  such 
a  small  proportion  of  the  retail  price. 


By  G.  W.  Shaw 

was  placed  at  $100,  and  every  member  was  bound  to 
market  his  milk  only  through  the  association.*  At  first 
the  association  tried  to  market"  its  milk  through  one  of 
the  milk  companies  in  the  city,  but  after  a  short  trial 
the  milk  company  failed  and  the  members  of  the  asso- 


The  milk  plant,  wagons,  and  employees 


ciation  received  considerably  less  for  their  milk  than 
was  called  for  in  the  contract.  Finally  the  milk  com- 
pany was  reorganized  and  another  contract  was  made, 
but  a  big  loss  in  butterfat  was  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany, which  again  'reduced  the  price.  These  two. 
unsuccessful  attempts  for  better  prices,  while  discour- 
aging, simply  spurred  on  the  association  to  find  another 
solution. 

In  the  neighborhood  were  two  co-operative  cream- 
eries which  made  butter.  They  wei'e  successful  by 
reason  of  good  management  and  were  paying  a  fairly 
good  price  for  their  milk.  Of  course  the  price  was  not 
so  high  for  the  milk  that  was  made  into  butter  as  it 
was  for  the  milk  that  was  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 
But  payment  for  milk  and  cream  was  prompt  and  the 
creameries  were  well  patronized. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  milk  organization  in 
looking  over  the  field  decided  that  if  a  combination 
could  be  effected  between  the  two  co-operative  cream- 
eries and  milk  association  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  compel  the  city  milk  dealers  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
The  matter  was  broached  to  the  directors  of  the 
creameries  and  at  first  met  with  no  encouragement, 
and  the  first  association  made  another  attempt  to 


We  Studied  the  Matter  Seriously 
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1239-44  VICTORIA  STREET 


U>  Angela.  Cat-  fl"g-  15th 


TO  00ft  MEMBERS  AND  SHIPPERS-:-- 

It  has  been  four  years  this  month' s idea,  you  started 
selling  milk  to  the  consumer  direct.     The  average  price  for  the 
last  six  months'  of  1909  was  $1.42;   for  1910.  St. 84;   for  1911. 
$2.09;  and  for  1912.  $2.25  per  hundred  for  four  per  cent  milk. 

This  looks  pretty  good  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
organization  of  the  company,  $2.00  was  an  unhoped-for  price, 
and  that  the  highest  prioe  offered  by  the  old  companies  was, 
$1.60  per  hundred. 


Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  pro- 
ducers to  form  organizations  of  their  own  to 
compel  dealers  to  pay  fair  prices,  but  most  of 
these  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
reasons  for  failure  have  been  various,  the 
principal  one  being  the  lack  of  real  co-opera- 
tive spirit  among  producers.     During  the 
flush  season  some  one  man  would  attempt  to 
get  the  better  of  his  neighbor  by  making  a 
contract  at  a  less  price  so  as  to  dispose  of  his 
whole  output,  and  as  soon  as  one  member  did  this 
each  member  was  compelled  to  shift  for  himself  and 
the  selling  and  distributing  company  would  again  con- 
trol the  price. 

The  producers'  organization  might  hold  together  for 
one  or  two  seasons,  but  ultimately  they  would  make  a 
break,  and  trade  would  go  back  to  the  old  conditions. 
Thus  most  producers'  organizations  have  stopped  short 
of  the  point  where  they  might  hope  for  success. 

Conditions  as  described  above  were  prevalent  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  some  years  ago,  and  the  price  paid 
producers  was  so  low  that  a  great  many  of  them  were 
selling  their  cows  and  going  out  of  the  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  prices  in  the  city  were  such  that  the 
consumers  were  complaining. 

Believing  that  the  dealers  were  getting  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  a  number  of  producers  got 
together  and  formed  an  association  to  market  the  milk 
as  an  association.  They  agreed  that  no  one  should 
hold  more  than  one  share  of  stock,  the  value  of  which 
E-W  .  i>x  it$m  bi  tuat'  9ai4  smrtrca;:  anas 


The  lowest  price  paid  for  any  month  since  Jan.   1st,  1910. 
was  $1.60,  and  the  highest,  $2.66.     While  we  are  too  modest  to 
claim  credit  for  all  of  this  advance,  we  are  conceited  enough 
to  believe  that  it  would  never  have  reached  $2.00  but  for  the 
"MUTUAL . " 


The  members  of  the  first  association  were  to  pay 
for  their  stock  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  month, 
which  was  taken  out  of  their  milk  dividends.  In  this 
way  they  accumulated  enough  money  to  make  a  start, 
and  they  prepared  at  once  to  buy  a  site  and  put  up  a 
plant  in  the  city.  They  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary capital,  but  with  the  money  they  had 
acquired  from  the  sale  of  stock  and  by  borrow- 
ing money  as  an  association  from  the  banks  they 
succeeded  in  raising  enough  to  buy  a  suitable 
location  and  build  a  plant  equipped  with  a 
refrigerating  system,  Pasteurizer,  bottler,  and 
churn  for  making  surplus  milk  into  butter.  To 
get  money  for  horses  and  wagons  a  note  was 
given  the  bank  in  the  name  of  the  association 
secured  by  the  individual  members  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

There  was  of  course  opposition  from  the  city 
milk  company,  and  predictions  were  freely  made 
that  the  business  would  not  last  six  months. 
.  The  milk  company  cut  prices  in  the  city  and 
offered  higher  prices  to  the  producers  in  the 
country,  thus  cutting  at  both  ends,  the  idea  being 
to  curtail  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  country  and 
selling  in  the  city  at  such  a  low  price  that  the 
association  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  milk. 

But  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  association  was  unable  to  pay 
the  prices  expected,  most  of  the  members  refused  to 
be  tempted  by  the  higher  prices  offered  by  the  old 
selling  company  and  stayed  with  the  association. 

The  association  started  selling  in  the  early  part  of 
July.  The  next  winter  there  was  a  decided  shortage 
of  milk  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  one  of 
the  larger  companies  cut  the  price  ten  cents  per  can 
for  milk  sold  in  three-gallon  cans  to  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. The  association,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  all.  the  milk  they  had  at  the  regular  price,  so 
that  the  older  company  lost  considerable  money  by  the 
experiment. 

An  Increase  of  Fifty  Cents  a  Hundred 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  average  price  paid  for 
milk  by  the  association  was  practically  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  more  than  the  old  company  had  offered.  Yet 
the  milk  company  had  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pay  more  at  the  price  milk  was  selling  in  the  city. 

The  original  agreement  made  by  the  co-operative 
creameries  and  the  milk  association  called  for  a  five- 
year  contract,  and  in  that  time  the  average  price  has 
been  raised  from  $1.50  per  hundred  to  $2.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  milk  testing  four  per  cent. 

All  of  the  raise,  however,  is  not  claimed  to 
be  due  to  the  organization  of  the  association, 
as  at  times  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  feed, 
and  this  would  have  compelled  a  portion  of 
the  raise  in  price.  But  the  association  does 
claim  there  has  been  a  rise  of  fifty  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  due  directly  to 
the  organization.  The  benefit  of  this  has 
been  reaped  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
association  but  by  everyone  in  the  .milk  busi- 
ness, for  if  the  old  companies  refused  to  pay 
a  fair  price  the  producers  knew  that  the  milk 
could  be  turned  into  the  association  and  a 
good  price  realized.  The  association  now  has 
been  in  business  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  form  a  permanent 
organization,  reorganizing  the  old  companies 
into  one  large  stock  company.  The  letter 
reproduced  on  this  page  tells  briefly  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  prices.  This 
year's  business  statement  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted, but  for  the  last  half  of  1913  the  aver- 
age price  was  about  $2.43  per  hundred  for 
four-per-cent  milk.  January  and  February 
of  this  year  the  price  was  $2.40;  March, 
$1.90;  April  and  May,  $1.80.  The  low  price 
the  early  part  of  this  year  is  due  to  the  very 
large  supply  «caused  by  the  extremely  good 
winter  we  had  here.  Prices  for"  the  balance 
of  the  year  will  be  very  much  better.  From 
experience  we  believe  that  anything  short  of 
the  distribution  of  the  milk  direct  to  the 
consumer  by  the  producer  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 


J9I* 


It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  an  assured  success,  and 
you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

MUTUAL  PAIR  If  ASSOCIATION. 

3.  W.  Shaw,  Secretary. 


Others  Can  Do  What  We've  Done 


market  its  milk  itself  as  an  individual  organization. 

The  matter  of  consolidation  had  been  agitated  and 
thought  over  in  the  meantime  and  the  creameries 
promised  that  if  the  association  would  put  up  a  plant 
in  the  city  to  offset  the  investment  by  the  creameries 
in  the  country,  a  trial  agreement  might  be  reached. 

The  matter  was  put  up  to  one  of  the  distributing 
companies  in 'this  way,  that  if  it  would  not  pay.  a  fair 
price  for  their  milk  the  association  would  put  up  its 
own  plant  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  in  the  city. 
Prices  reached  a  point  where  at  last  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  but  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  between 
what  the  milk  concern  paid  and  the  producers  de- 
manded. The  selling  concern  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pay  more  than  they  were  offering  except  at  a 
loss ;  further  that  they  would  not  make  a  contract  with 
the  association,  but  would  make  a  contract  with  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  This  the  association  refused  to 
do,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  go  ahead  with 
the  establishment  of  the  association's  milk  plant. 
*  ami  bis  ot  aaalidWvKf  ens  y.  n  ■..><,.•   •  jbssj'iu 'isb^.,  >-,.  .' 


The  association  has  had  inquiries  from 
different  organizations  as  to  its  manner  of 
doing  business,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dairymen  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Co-operation  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
successful  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the 
sooner  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States 
realize  this  the  better  off  they  will  be.  But 
it  must  be  co-operation  in  action.    Just  organizing 
and  not  doing  anything  is  not  really  co-operation. 

Editorial  Remarks  :  Bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Shaw- 
has  been  right  in  the  thick  of  the  producers'"  struggle  for 
better  milk  prices,  and  is  not  simply  reporting  what  some- 
one has  told  him.  In  this  particular  case  of  co-operation 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  two  co-operative  cream- 
eries mentioned  should  receive  due  credit.  In  fact,  the 
co-operative  creameries  were  really  the  pioneers  of  the 
whole  movement. 

Another  thing  that  we  want  to  commend  is  the  serious 
way  in  which  the  producers  went  a'bout  in  their  effort  for 
better  prices.  They  started  in  a  small  way,  and  after 
gaining  experience  they  realized  that  they  had  sufficient 
strength  to  manage  the  milk-selling  game  themselves. 

Also  note  the  reluctance  of  the  co-operative  creameries 
to  go  into  the  proposition.  They  first  made  the  association 
put  up  a  milk  plant  in  the  city,  and  even  then  they  did  not 
tie  themselves  for  more  than  five  years.  If  more  co-opera- 
tive organizations  were  as  cautious  we  would  not  have  so 
many  failures. 
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WE  ARE  always  glad  to  answer  questions. 
That  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  is  for.  If 
we  can't  answer  the  question  directly  we  will  see 
that  one  of  our  staff  experts  in  the  line  of  the 
question  gives  you  an  answer.  But  in  a  big  family 
such  as  Farm  and  Fireside  represents,  questions 
don't  always  go  one  way.  We  want  our  subscribers 
to  answer  our  questions  occasionally.  Those 
questions  appear  in  every  issue.  As  you  read  you 
will  see  them.    Let  us  hear  from  you  often. 


Herbert  Quick, 


Editor 


August  1,  1914 


Letter-Writing  Farmers 

A PROFESSOR  in  the  Arizona  Agricultural 
College  says  that  he  has  observed  that  the 
most  successful  farmers  are  the  ones  who  are 
readiest  to  answer  letters,  respond  to  circulars, 
and  otherwise  "speak  up  in  meetin' "  in  reply 
to  literature  sent  out  by  the  college.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  business  world  that  one  who  does  not 
reply  to  letters  is  a  poor  business  man;  and 
people  doing  business  with  farmers  complain 
that  they  are  more  likely  than  any  other  class 
of  men  to  fail  in  answering  business  letters.  The 
question  is  asked,  Is  it  because  they  are  poor 
business  men? 

A  man  who  has  ever  farmed  will  easily  find 
other  explanations.  Farmers  work  longer  hours, 
more  days  in  the  year,  and  live  under  conditions 
which  make  one  letter  from  one  of  them  equal 
to  the  effort  consumed  in  writing  and  posting 
it  to  ten  letters  by  the  ordinary  business  man. 
So  if  the  neglect  to  answer  is  not  more  than 
ten  times  the  normal  the  farmer  may  be  acquit- 
ted of  any  abnormal  negligence. 

But  the  Arizona  man's  observation  that  the. 
farmers  who  respond  most  quickly  to  inquiries 
are  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  farmers  is 
doubtless  accurate.  A  man  must  be  wide-awake 
to  be  this  sort  of  farmer.  In  this  connection  a 
recent  request  for  suggestions  for  a  title  to  a 
picture  in  Farm  and  Fireside  brought  out  over 
ten  thousand  answers.  The  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  seem  wide-awake. 


Ten  Alfalfa  Obstacles 

GETTING  a  start  in  alfalfa,  and  succeeding 
after  a  start,  is  a  simple  matter  to  under- 
stand, though  many  fail  to  master  it.  Graber  of 
Wisconsin  sums  up  the  things  which  cause  fail- 
ure under  ten  heads,  which  are  just  as  valid  in 
one  part  of  the  country  as  another.    They  are: 

1.  Sour  land.  Any  land  which  will  bring  a 
better  crop  of  clover  after  liming  should  be  limed 
as  a  preparation  for  alfalfa. 

2.  Weeds.  Any  field  which  is  not  practically 
free  of  weeds  should  be  made  so  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  stand  of  alfalfa 
in  it. 

3.  Lack  of  inoculation.  No  field,  no  matter 
how  well  prepared  otherwise,  which  does  not 
contain  in  its  soil  the  bacteria  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  will  maintain 
a  stand  of  alfalfa  or  produce  healthy  alfalfa 
plants. 

4.  Flat  and  poorly  drained  land.  Alfalfa  will 
not  grow  with  wet  feet,  nor  will  it  survive  a 
period  of  standing  water. 

5.  Wrong  time  of  soicing.  This  should  be 
studied  by  every  beginner  with  special  reference 
to  his  local  conditions.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
find  out  if  one  doesn't  know. 

6.  Poorly  prepared  seed  bed.  The  best  condi- 
tions are  those  which  any  good  gardener  consid- 
ers proper  for  lettuce  and  radish  beds. 


?.  Too  heavy  nurse  crop.  Alfalfa  will  not  do 
well  if  it  has  to  struggle  with  a  full  crop  of  the 
grains  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  with  timothy 
and  clover.  Half  a  stand  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley 
is  quite  as  much  as  the  alfalfa  can  live  under, 
and  many  of  the  best  alfalfa  men  prefer  no 
nurse  crop  at  all. 

8.  Cutting  too  late  in  the  fall.  A  nice  growth 
when  frost  comes  is  worth  more  in  the  field  than 
in  the  mow. 

9.  Late  pasturing.  This  injures  the  crop  in 
much  the  same  way  as  late  cutting. 

10.  Low  soil  fertility.  Alfalfa  cannot  grow  on 
sterile  soil.  It  gets  its  own  nitrogen  from  the 
air  if  the  soil  is  inoculated,  and  it  goes  down 
deep  for  plant  food,  but  the  plant  food  must  be 
there  or  it  can't  find  it  Frequently,  however,  if 
the  soil  is  made  fertile  by  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizers  for  the  first  season  the  alfalfa  roots 
will  find  fertility  in  rather  poor  soil  thereafter. 
The  young  alfalfa  plant  is  a  greedy  feeder.  It 
must  be  fed,  if  the  surface  soil  is  poor,  until  it 
can  get  its  roots  down  into  the  fertility  below. 

The  principles  are  simple,  but  it  takes  good 
farming  to  apply  them  successfully,  especially 
in  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  East,  and  by 
men  who  are  not  used  to  the  work.  But  where 
it  can  be  done  successfully  it  pays. 

A  Twentieth-Century  School 

A CERTAIN  rural  school  was  made  up  of 
several  smaller  districts.  So  many  were 
consolidated  that  there  are  in  the  new  district 
children  and  young  people  of  school  age  to  the 
number  of  313.  The  total  enrollment  this  year 
was  277,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
212. 

In  a  school  of  that  size  almost  every  sort  of 
school  work  possible  in  any  public  school  can  be 
successfully  carried  on.  To  be  sure,  the  district 
is  too  large  for  old-fashioned  modes  of  "going 
to  school,"  and  seven  "vans"  were  used  in  carry- 
ing pupils  to  the  school.  A  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pupils  patronized  these  vans.  They  are  the 
ones  living  farthest  away — and  not  one  was 
tardy  during  the  year.  It's  no  disadvantage, 
there,  to  live  far  from  school. 

Forty-seven  pupils  were  in  the  high  school, 
twelve  of  whom  were  graduated.  There  are 
many  high  schools  in  towns  of  four  thousand 
inhabitants  which  do  not  have  larger  graduating 
classes  than  this  country  school.  Twenty-four 
pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade. 

People  who  live  in  districts  which  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  large  centralized  rural  school 
are  missing  much  of  the  blessing  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  There  are  many  schools  like  the 
one  to  which  we  refer,  although  it  has  made  an 
exceptional  record.  It  is  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
consolidated  rural  school  in  Colorado.  If  you 
ask  whether  people  are  moving  to  town  from 
that  district  to  give  their  children  "better  advan- 
tages" the  Cache  la  Poudre  parent  will  smile  at 
you  pityingly. 


Buying  by  Mail 

"  O  TRAWBERRIES  BY  MAIL !"  Under  some 
O  such  seductive  headline  a  man  at  Worth- 
ington,  Indiana,  advertised  in  the  Indianapolis 
papers.  He  offered  strawberries  at  two  dollars 
a  crate  of  thirty-two  boxes,  "cash  to  accompany 
order."  None  of  the  people  sending  the  two 
dollars  received  any  berries.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  wicked  swindle. 

Probably  the  persons  swindled  carry  still  some 
resentment  against  other  strawberry  growers. 
-As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  swindler  lived  at  a 
hotel,  and  after  taking  his  fill  of  berry  orders 
disappeared,  leaving  an  unpaid  board  bill. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  not  all  who  adver- 
tise country  produce  are  farmers,  and  that  sell- 
ing and  buying  by  mail  calls  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance between  buyer  and  seller.  In  the 
Indiana  case  a  good,  honest  middleman  would 
have  been  a  great  convenience. 


Fostered  Creameries 

IF  AN  American  farmer  organizes  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery,  and  agrees  with  his  fellows 
that  he  will  not  sell  cream  to  any  other  concern, 
the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States  convict  him  as  a  criminal  con- 
spirator in  restraint  of  trade.  Congress  has 
recently  passed  a  law  drawn  to  loosen  the  fetters 
of  the  Sherman  law  as  applied  to  organizations 
of  farmers  or  laborers,  but  to  what  extent  it 
will  do  so  is  not  yet  clear.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
permitting  the  farmers  to  do  what  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  it  knows  they  must  do  if 
they  are  to  prosper  as  they  should. 

But  the  state  anti-trust  laws  are  still  in 
destructive  operation.  If  we  were  living  under 
the  Danish  flag  we  should  be  obliged  by  the 
Government  to  make  the  agreement  for  which  our 
governments  punish  us,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  getting  government  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operative  creameries.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Saskatchewan  is  organizing  co-operative 
creameries  under  direct  control  of  the  State.  All 
express  charges  on  cream  for  such  creameries 
are  paid  by  the  State  so  that  distance  from  the 
market  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  farmer.  As  a, 
result  of  this  fostering  policy,  creameries  are 
springing  up,  and  Saskatchewan  butter  is  com- 
peting with  New  Zealand  butter  in  the  markets 
of  British  Columbia.  We  suggest  to  our  legisla- 
tures that  if  they  can't  help  us  they  can  at 
least  get  off  our  backs  and  leave  us  free. 


Modified  Rejoicing 

THE  nation  rejoices  in  the  big  wheat  crop. 
Nine  hundred  million  bushels  is  a  won- 
derful yield,  and  it  will  do  the  world  good. 
It  will  do  the  farmers  much  good  too.  It 
will  tend  to  make  living  easier  for  the  people 
in  the  cities.  It  will  give  us  what  amounts 
to  almost  an  assurance  against  financial 
troubles.  Its  value  is  not  like  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  stocks  or  lands,  for  it  is  taken 
from  nobody,  and  it  is  wealth  actually 
created.  It  lays  no  new  burden  on  any 
man  in  rents  or  dividends.  It  is  Toil,  Soil, 
Rain,  and  Sunshine  transformed  into  life . 

Let  us  be  as  patient  as  we  can  under  the 
knowledge  that  the  very  abundance  of  the 
crop  makes  for  low  prices.  Wheat  is  low 
because  we  have  grown  so  much  of  it.  The 
man  whose  crop  is  only  fair  this  year  is 
worse  off  than  he  has  been  in  recent  years 
of  smaller  yields.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
wheat,  like  all  other  valuable  things,  is  of 
value  only  as  it  is  scarce,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  shoveled  up  freely  by  the  road- 
sides it  would  have  no  selling  value  worth 
mentioning.  Such  a  plenitude  of  wheat 
would  ruin  wheat  growers,  who  after  spend- 
ing their  money  and  their  time  in  growing 
it  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it 
save  by  giving  it  away.  Thus  abundance 
would  cause  distress,  but  it  would  finally 
bless  the  world.  We  who  grow  wheat 
would  cease  to  grow  it,  and  would  shovel  it 
up  instead  by  the  roadsides  for  our  bread. 

To  an  extent  we  have  made  wheat  too 
plentiful  this  year.  Yet  it  should  not  make 
us  impatient  of  big  crops.  The  man  who 
has  a  big  crop  this  year  is  better  off  than  is 
he  who  has  a  small  one.  Good  farming 
pays  better  this  year,  as  it  always  does, 
than  poor  farming. 

Under  an  ideal  organization  of  things, 
every  crop  would  be  sown  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  world's  needs  are  to  be.  But 
even  thus  we  could  not  foresee  exceptional 
yields.  We  could,  however,  arrange  to 
hold  back  the  wheat  of  such  a  year  as  this 
for  fair  prices,  and  feed  it  out  next  year 
when  it  might  be  scarce.  However,  in  the 
midst  of  low  prices  let  us  get  what  comfort 
we  can  out  of  the  fact  that  the  big  wheat 
crop  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world. 
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Poultry  Raising 


Well-Fed    Versus  Poorly-Fed 
Chickens  as  Breeders 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe,  Associate  Editor 

POULTRY  KEEPERS  have  listened  for 
years  to  quite  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
bad  policy  of  high-feeding  breeding  poul- 
try on  account  of  the  injurious  influence 
on  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs  and  the 
lessened  vitality  of  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  of  well-fed  and  heavy-laying  hens. 

Now  that  the  hatching  season  is  over 
it  is  a  good  time  to  consider  this  matter 
a  little  further  and  find  what  experi- 
ments conducted  along  this  line  teach  us. 

Many  hard-headed  poultrymen  have 
not  been  satisfied  that  generous  feeding 
accompanied  with  generous  egg  produc- 
tion should  interfere  with  the  successful 
hatching  of  eggs  and  the  vigor  of  chicks 
any  more  than  generous  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  and  heavy  milk  production  should 
interfere  with  the  reproduction  of  stock 
from  the  dairy  cattle  thus  handled.  Now 
we  have  some  new  light  on  the  matter  in 
relation  to'  poultry  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  for  two  years  by  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station. 

1 20  Hens  in  the  Experiment 

Six  pens  of  20  hens  and  one  cock  bird 
to  each  pen  were  in  this  experiment. 
Four  of  these  pens  were  pullets  and  two 
perils  were  year-old  hens.  Two  pens  of 
the  pullets  and  one  pen  of  the  hens  were 
fed  liberally  a  ration  quite  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  egg-laying  contests  now 
being  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  moist  daily  mash  was  a  part 
of  the  ration  of  these  three  pens.  By  this 
plan  of  liberal  feeding  the  two  pens  (40 
pullets)  averaged  138.7  eggs  each,  and 
the  one  pen  of  year-old  hens  laid  125.6 
eggs  each  during  the  year.  These  60 
hens  and  three  male  birds  consumed  an 
average  of  72%  pounds  of  grain  and  beef 
scrap  per  head  during  the  year. 

The  two  pens  of  pullets  and  one  pen 
of  hens,  and  three  male  birds  that  were 
fed  sparingly  on  the  same  kinds  of  feed, 
consumed  practically  one  fourth  less 
weight  of  feed,  or  54  4/5  pounds  per  bird. 
Not  only  was  the  average  number  of  eggs 
per  hen  four  dozen  less  from  the  hens 
fed  sparingly  during  the  year,  but  the 
average  size  and  weight  of  the  eggs  laid 
were  slightly  less.  Furthermore,  the  63 
fiirds  fed  liberally  made  an  average  gain 
in  weight  of  one  pound  each,  and  the  63 
birds  fed  sparingly  gained  slightly  less 
than  one-half  pound  during  the  year. 
The  hens  in  this  experiment,  when  fed 
this  ration  for  a  year,  weighed' less  when 
two  years  old  than  when  one  year  old. 

Hatch  of  Chickens  Compared 

Comparing  the  hatchability  of  the 
eggs  from  the  generously  fed  and  spar- 
ingly fed  hens,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  practically  no  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the 
two  lots  of  hens  thus  differently  fed. 
Neither  was  there  any  specially  notice- 
able difference  in  the  vigor  of  the  chicks 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  hens  gener- 
ously and  those  sparingly  fed.  These 
hatches  included  five  different  tests  in 
1912  and  three  tests  in  1913,  the  incu- 
bators being  operated  in  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July  during  the  two 
years.   In  1912  three  thousand  eggs  were 


incubated,  and  in  1913  two  thousand  five 
hundred  eggs  were  placed  in  the  incuba- 
tors. The  well-known  "Cyphers,"  350- 
egg  size,  was  used  in  these  experiments, 
and  all  chicks  were  uniformly  brooded  in 
artificially  heated  brooders. 

Vigor  of  Chicks  Also  Equal 

From  all  the  eggs  placed  in  the  incu- 
bators during  the  two  years'  experiments, 
63.9  per  cent  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  well- 
fed  hens  hatched  against  58.9  per  cent 
laid  by  the  hens  that  were  fed  sparingly. 

From  the  fertile  eggs  incubated,  78.7 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatched  which  were 
laid  by  the  well-fed  hens  against  74.9  per 
cent  laid  by  the  sparingly  fed  hens. 

This  apparently  gives  a  rather  better 
showing  for  the  hens  that  were  fed  lib- 
erally; but  after  checking  up  all  points 
bearing  on  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs 
from  the  different  lots,  the  station  au- 
thorities consider  this  two  years'  experi- 
ment gives  about  an  even  showing  for 
both  ways  of  feeding  so  far  as  hatcha- 
bility of  the  eggs  laid  was  concerned. 

According  to  the  belief  held  by  many 
poultrymen  there  should  have  been  a 
showing  in  vigor  favorable  to  the  chicks 
hatched  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  stock 
that  were  fed  sparingly,  but  the  chicks 
showed  equal  vigor  from  both  sources, 
and  were  all  remarkably  strong  and 
growthy  and  developed  into  thrifty  birds. 

The  Surplus  Food  Goes  Into  Eggs 

From  a  scientific  viewpoint  this  length 
of  experiment  and  the  number  of  chick- 
ens concerned  does  not  give  sufficient 
grounds  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
influence  of  feeding  on  breeding  stock. 
However,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
induce  many  of  us  to  take  no  anxious 
thought  about  the  feeding  of  our  breed- 
ing poultry,  nor  to  strive  to  keep  them 
from  laying  until  late  in  the  season.  Any 
poultryman  who  will  take  particular 
pains  to  weed  out  everything  in  the  way 
of  weak  stock  and  unsatisfactory  speci- 
mens from  his  breeding  pen  need  not 
worry  very  much  about  their  laying 
early  and  continuously,  for  the  bred-to- 
lay  hen  is  so  constituted  that  she  must 
dispose  of  her  surplus  food  in  the  way  of 
eggs,  and  if  the  food  and  care  given  her 
is  what  it  should  be  her  inheritance  of 
constitutional  vigor  will  take  care  of  the 
fertility  of  her  eggs  and  the  vitality  of 
the  chicks  that  are  hatched  therefrom. 


Chicks  will  be  more  nearly  free  from 
disease  if  the  eggs  from  which  they  are 
hatched  are  laid  in  nests  which  are  per- 
fectly clean,  if  the  eggs  are  kept  clean 
until  they  are  given  the  hen  or  incu- 
bator, and  if  the  incubator  or  the  sitting 
hen  and  her  nest  are  kept  clean.  Why 
doesn't  somebody  try  nests  of  mineral 
wool,  which  can  be  thrown  into  a  fire 
and  burned  out  without  destruction? 

There  are  hawks  and  hawks.  Chicken- 
catching  is  a  sort  of  personal  vice  with 
some  hawks,  and  these  criminals  should 
be  killed.  The  blameless  hawks  which 
have  not  formed  the  habit  are  catching 
rodents  and  other  pestiferous  things,  in- 
cluding insects.  They  should  be  spared, 
for  they  do  more  good  than  harm. 


Summer  Spoilage  of  Eggs 

WHY  work  and  worry  raising  chicks, 
feed  them  all  winter,  and  then  let 
half  the  eggs  spoil  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months?  Last  year  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  country  almost  half  the 
eggs  leaving  the  farm  were  unfit  for 
food.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  large 
item  of  the  eggs  lost  and  spoiled  outright 
by  the  hens  laying  in  the  weeds  and 
grass  and  in  inaccessible  places. 

Chanticleer  is  responsible  for  a  large 
per  cent  of  this  loss.  Fertile  eggs  begin 
to  incubate  at  once  in  hot  weather,  and 
the  loss  in  spoiled  eggs  can  be  reduced  at 
least  75  per  cent  by  promptly  getting  rid 
of  the  roosters  as  soon  as  hatching  eggs 
are  no  longer  wanted. 


Light  Weight 
Hammerless 
Repeating  Shotguns 

12,  16  AND  20  GAUGES,  MODEL  1912 

This  is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  handsomest  repeating 
shotgun  made.'  Although  light,  it  has  surpassing  strength, 
because  all  the~metal  parts  are  made  of  Nickel  steel,  which 
is  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  steel.  It  is  simple  to  load  and 
unload,  easy  to  take  down,  and  works  with  an  ease  and 
smoothness  not  found  in  repeaters  of  other  makes.  Look 
one  of  these  guns  over  at  your  dealer's.   They  are 

"THE  MOST  PERFECT  REPEATERS." 


00  "  HOME  MADE  ACETYLENE 

Safest  Light  and  Cooking  Fuel 


Insurance  records  show  this — 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  city 
gas,  kerosene  and  gasoline 

caused  over  100,000  fires  in  six  months.    While  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  acetylene  caused  but  four  fires  during  the  same  period.  And 
there  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Country-Home-Acetylene- 
Plants  in  use.    A  mighty  fine  showing  for  acetylene. 
A  hundred  feet  of  acetylene  makes  more  light  than  a  thousand  feet  of  city  gas.    For  this  reason  acetylene  light 
burners  have  small  openings  —  so  small  that  not  enough  gas  could  escape  from  an  open  burner  —  in  a  whole  day 
—  to  do  any  harm  whatever. 

Also,  acetylene  gas  is  not  poisonous  to  breathe  —  you  would  suffer  no  harm  in  sleeping  under  an  open  unlighted 
burner.  Also,  acetylene  burns  with  no  odor  whatever  —  but  acetylene  from  an  unlighted  burner  has  a  strong 
pungent  odor  which  immediately  attracts  attention. 

Also,  acetylene  lights  are  permanently  fastened  to  walls  and  ceilings  —  they  cannot  be  tipped  over. 
Also,  the  acetylene  producing  stone.  Union  Carbide,  won't  burn  and  can't  explode. 
For  these  reasons  insurance  authorities  have  pronounced  acetylene  safer  than  illuminants  it  is  displacing. 
Oar  advertising  literatnre  tells  all  about  the  best  way  to  make  acetylene  for  country  42nd  St.  Building:, 

home  use,  and  how  it  is  utied  extensively  lor  eooklng*  as  well  as  lighting.  Just  address—  NEW  YORK..  Of 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  s        clue  ago!  bill! 


GRAY  DRUMS 
BLUE  BANDS 


Ride  a" RANGER" 


1915 
model 


The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift 


bicycle  and  know  you  have  the 
best.  Buy  a  machine  you  can 
prove  before  accepting:. 
~       DELIVERED  FREE  on 
approval  and  30  days' 
trial.     NO  EXPENSE 
,  to  you  if,  after  trial  you 
do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  COST, 
marvelous  improvements 
and  values  never  before  equalled  in  our  1915  offers. 

WRITE  for  our  big  catalog  showing  our  complete  lineoi 
1915  bicycles,  TIRES  and  sundries  and  learn  the  wonder- 
ful new  offers  and  terms  we  will  give  you.  You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

MEADCYCLECO.,Dept.P-83, CHICAGO 


^TRAVELING 

-•  -  4i5iALESrVIEN 


EARN  SIOOO  TO  $5000  A  YEAR 

You  can  learn  to  be  a  salesman  in  eight  weeks  by  mail  and 
be  earning  while  you  learn.  No  former  experience  required. 
Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hundreds  of  good  open.ngs 
and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earn- 
ing 9100  to  9500  a  month.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  A-57 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Chicago  New  York         Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


Good  Positions 


Await  Graduates  of 

Gem  City 
Business  College 

Est.  1870     Quincy,  III. 

Annual  attendance  1400.   Occupies  its 
own  S100.000  specially  designed  and 
equipped  building.  Thorough  courses  in 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 
Actual  Business  Practice,  Penmanship 
and  Mathematics.   Write  for  beautiful, 
illustrated  year  book  free. 

\  D.  L.  MUSSELMAN,  Pres..  Lock  Box  14,  Quincy.  ID. 


OVERALLS 


and  Jackets  75c  each,  prepaid.  Blue 
or  Striped.  Waist  and  Leg  Length. 
SUPERIOR  OVERALL  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TRIPLE  STITCHED -VENTILATED 

Handsomest— Best  Work-Shirt  Made 

Whether  for  work  or  play— for  comfort,  hot  weather  delight,  long-time  perfect  fit  and  satief action, 
the  best  judges  of  values  are  wearingthe"MiltonF.Goodman"$lWork  Shirt  right  NOW.  Are  you?Try  it. 

Don't  think  of  buying  another  shirt  until  you  see  your  dealer,  or  write  us  if  he  doesn't  happen  to 
have  this  shirt,  All  colors,  fadeless,  stainless.  Sateens,  Chambrays,  Galatea.  Flannels  of  strongest 
quality.  All  Jumbo  sizes.  No  skimping  anywhere.  Two  button  pockets.  Real  pearl  buttons. 

Rigid  inspection  of  every  shirt.   Perfect  fit.   For  Guaranteed  Satisfaction  try  your  size— 

Milton  F.  Goodman  Work-! 

Sold  by  14,000  Good  Dealers 

Triple  strongest  thread  stitching,  on  triple  thick       Triple  Air-hole  ventilation,  arms  and  back,  acts 

hems,  with  double  goods  thickness  where  strain  like  bellows,  pumping  in  cool,  fresh  air  as  you 

comes,  make  these  shirts  most  durable,  long-lived  stoop  over,  or  move  arms.  Try  it..  Sent  anywhere 

ever  made.    Absolutely  Stainless.  prepaid  for  SI  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Made  by 


Fadeless— All  Colors 
— All  Jumbo  Sizes 


RELIANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

"Makers  of  234  Best  Work  Shirt  Styles  on  Earth." 


^l.WofiK  Shirts 


Insist  On 
This  Name 
on  LabeJL 


WRITE  TODAY 

Don't  forget  the  name  and 
facts.  Try  these  shirts.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for 

CATALOG  FREE 


'Perfect  Fit 
To  Every  Man 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  August  1,  1914 


NEW  IDEA 

Helped  Wisconsin  Couple. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  stick  too  closely  to 
old  notions  of  things.  New  ideas  often 
lead  to  better  health,  success  and  hap- 
pinessi 

A  Wis.  couple  examined  an  idea  new 
to  them  and  stepped  up  several  rounds 
on  the  health  ladder.  The  husband 
writes : 

"Several  years  ago  we  suffered  from 
coffee  drinking,  were  sleepless,  nervous, 
sallow,  weak,  and  irritable.  My  wife 
and  I  both  loved  coffee  and  thought  it 
was  a  bracer."  (Delusion.) 

"Finally,  after  years  of  suffering,  we 
read  of  Postum  and  the  harmfulness 
of  coffee,  and  believing  that  to  grow  we 
should  give  some  attention  to  new 
ideas,  we  decided  to  test  Postum. 

"When  we  made  it  right  we  liked  it 
and  were  free  of  ills  caused  by  coffee. 
Our  friends  noticed  the  change — fresher 
skin,  sturdier  nerves,  better  temper,  etc. 

"These  changes  were  not  sudden,  but 
increased  as  we  continued  to  drink  and 
enjoy  Postum,  and  we  lost  the  desire 
for  coffee. 

"Many  of  our  friends  did  not  like 
Postum  at  first,  because  they  did  not 
make  it  right.  But  when  they  made 
Postum  according  to  directions  on  pkg.. 
they  liked  it  better  than  coffee  and 
were  benefited  by  the  change." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum —  is  a  soluble  powder. 
Made  in  the  cup  with  hot  water — no 
boiling.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

'There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

- — sold  by  Grocers. 


All 
BIG 

Wires 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  Quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
biggestsaving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires, 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.   Jost  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Boot— NOW. 

sen  steel  ran  co.,  42  e.  nunc  sl,  unm,  ha. 


The  Transfusion  of  Blood 

As  Applied  to  Farm  Help 
By  Hollister  Sage 

FOR  the  running  of  the  modern  farm 
good  help  is  the  one  problem  of  great- 
est magnitude.  Without  good  help  every 
move  on  the  big  chessboard  is  blocked, 
every  effort  paralyzed.  No  matter  how 
conect  and  clear  the  method  may  be 
which  has  been  adopted  for  carrying  on 
the  farm,  there  must  be  muscle  to  ac- 
complish what  the  brain  directs.  The 
time  was,  long  ago,  when  the  sons  and* 
daughters  of  neighbors  were  willing  to 
"work  out."  But  that  time  passed.  Then 
came  a  period  when  foreign  laborers 
were  plentiful.  Though  they  were  awk- 
ward at  first  in  the  work  of  the  new 
country  of  their  adoption  they  learned  to 
be  useful.  But  to-day  every  avenue  for 
furnishing  help  for  the  farm  seems  to  be 
closed  and  barred. 

Immigration  Laws  and  Farm  Help 

Few  persons  comprehend  the  cause, 
but  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  high  cost 
of  living  which  everybody  is  talking 
about.  It  was  summed  up  by  Thomas 
Kelly,  the  owner  of  a  half-dozen  good 
farms  in  Connecticut,  the  other  day  in  a 
brief  interview.    He  said  : 

"The  reason  why  beef  is  not  raised  in 
the  East  is  because  we  cannot  get  help 
to  feed  the  calves.  Considerable  labor 
is  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
herd,  and  laborers  are  few.  When  our 
Government  began  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion we  commenced  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
high  prices.  Every  farmer  from  Maine 
to 'California  will  tell  you  that  his  chief 
trouble  is  to  procure  workers. 

"Farm  products  are  high  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who  will  do 
the  work  needed  on  the  farm.  The  only 
man  we  can  depend  on  is  the  immigrant. 


He  did  the  work  formerly  because  he 
could  not  do  anything  else.  Then  a  law 
was  made  that  unless  he  could  produce 
.$20  in  cash  upon  his  arrival  he  could  not 
come  in.  and  we  decided  that  if  he  were 
enterprising  enough  to  secure  a  position 
before  sailing  he  must  be  returned,  or 
the  labor-contract  law  would  be  broken. 

"So  we  bar  him  and  scare  him.  But  a 
surplus  of  life's  necessities  we  must  have 
in  these  United  States,  and  before  we 
can  produce  it  we  shall  need  a  trans- 
fusion of  new  blood  on  our  farming 
lands." 

It  is  wrong  to  set  a  skillful  fruit 
grower  or  grain  farmer  to  digging 
ditches  in  a  city  or  nailing  boxes  in  a 
factory.  There  is  a  surplus  of  laborers 
for  city  manufacturers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  see  that  the  immigrant  be 
sent  where  he  is  needed.  Government 
representatives  should  meet  all  incoming 
foreigners  at  the  port  of  entry,  tabulate 
them,  and  put  them  in  country  places 
with  persons  who  have  previously  made 
applications  for  help. 

In  those  places  every  one  of  the  immi- 
grants should  be  under  municipal  over- 
sight and  control  for  a  term  of  at  least 
five  years  without  being  permitted  to  go 
into  a  city  permanently.  If  they  faith- 
fully abide  by  the  provisions  of  such  a 
law  for  five  years,  full  citizenship  should 
be  given  them  with  the  right  to  go 
where  they  choose,  providing  they  have 
proved  themselves  industrious  and  have 
not  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

Take  Tony  for  Example 

If  a  man  has  lived  a  clean  life  in  one 
town  for  five  years  and  has  formed  con- 
genial acquaintances,  the  chances  are 
much  in  his  favor  that  his  permanent 
residence  will  be  in  that  place  or  its 
vicinity.  He  will  unconsciously  adopt 
the  rural  life  of  this  country,  and  remain 
in  the  ranks  of  producers  instead  of  en- 
tering the  crowded  hordes  of  consumers. 

Tony  will  meet  the  Italian  girl  who  is 
working  for  the  next  farmer.  She  has 
perhaps  but  just  commenced  her  term 
and  is  getting  wages.  There  will  be  a 
mutual  liking,  and  together  they  will 
eventually  begin  married  life,  having 
saved  a  good  part  of  their  wages,  which 
they  couldn't  have  accomplished  in  the 
cities.  If  a  farm  cannot  be  bought  at 
once  it  will  be  their  ambition  while  they 
are  renting  one,  and  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Italians  in  that  town  will  have 
become  good  farmers  and  neighbors. 

These  immigrants  will  have  several 
things  in  their  favor.  There  will  be  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  language  more 
quickly  than  they  could  if  herded  in  a 
community  of  their  own  people  in.  let 
us  say,  "Little  Italy."  Influences  will  be 
at  work  to  train  them  to  save  their 
money  instead  of  squandering  it. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coco-Cola. 


The  Rural  Hero 

By  Chas.  B.  Driscoll 

TELL  on  of  brave  Horatius  who 
kept  the  bridge  of  old  with  club 
and  sword  and  pistol.  He  was  a 
warrior  bold.  The  Father  of  His 
Country,  clad  in  a  bathrobe  thin, 
crossed  o'er  the  ice  like  Liza.  Such 
souls  are  bound  to  win. 

All  hail  the  noble  Gracchi,  brave 
hearts  of  other  days;  they  gave  their 
lives  for  freedom,  and  got  more  knocks 
than  praise.  And  history  informs  us 
they  stood  the  gaff  like  men,  nor  ever 
squawked  like  house  cats  when  troubles 
hemmed  them  in. 

The  Hero  of  Manila — who  grudges 
him  gold  braid  and  dollar  turkey  din- 
ners? There  stood  he  unafraid  while 
bombshells  rent  his  trousers  and  bullets 
mussed  his  hair.  "When  you  are 
ready,  Gridley,"  he  murmured,  "put 
her  there!" 

I  sing  the  Humble  Hero  who  Feeds 
the  Buxom  Calf,  but  Homer  couldn't 
sing  him  his  just  deserts  by  half.  On 
spring  and  summer  mornings  this  Hero 
of  the  Farm  fares  forth  alone,  bare- 
footed, nor  ever  fears  for  harm.  The 
Buxom  Calf  is  waiting  like  Gorgon  in 
his  stall.  He  charges  on  the  Hero, 
and  bellows  forth  a  bawl.  He  spills 
the  precious  liquid  into  the  Hero's 
eyes,  and  bunts  and  tramples  on  him 
as  on  the  ground  he  lies. 

All  this  and  more  this  youngster  en- 
dures with  stoic  smile,  that  you  and  I 
may  fatten  on  beefsteak  afterwhile. 
Oh,  would  some  bard  immortal  might 
spring  some  unworn  phrase  to  celebrate 
his  virtues!  May  all  his  earthly  days 
be  filled  with  fame  and  bank  notes 
when  he  at  last  retires.  Let's  let  him 
wear  gold  buttons  and  call  his  rivals 
liars,  and  yearly  run  for  Congress,  in- 
vent new  creeds  and  songs.  Let's  cele- 
brate his  birthday  and  right  his 
many  wrongs. 

O  John  D.  Robafeller,  pray  raise 
the  price  of  oil  and  give  us  of  the 
proceeds,  that  this  young  son  of  toil 
who  feeds  the  Buxom  Calflet  may 
have  a  monument  with  Earth  for  its 
foundation,  its  top  the  Firmament! 


Everywhere 
on  the  Farm 


there  are  fascinating  subjects 
for  your  Kodak — the  harvest 
scene,  old  "Shep"  driving 
home  the  cows,  the  calf  but- 
ting his  pail  of  milk,  the  in- 
timate home  scenes  of  every- 
day life  and  the  good  times 
with  the  children  and  even 
home  portraits — all  of  these 
have  a  value  that  cannot  be 
estimated.  Every  picture 
tells  a  story  that  you  will 
always  be  glad  to  recall. 

Kodaks  $6.00  and  up. 
Brownies  $1.80  to  $12.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
or  tee  will  mail  it  free.  • 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
382  State  Street,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Cheap 
Carbon  Paint 

Just  what  the 
fanner  wants  for 
farm  machinery, 
ready  roofings,  tin 
roofs,  galvanized 
iron,  silos,  wind- 
mills, all  exposed 
metal  and  wood- 
work. 


Booklet  free  on  request. 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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New  York  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati      Kansas  City       Mi  on  ea  poll 
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AGENTS-°n|y  °ne  in  the  World 

6    ~  **  11  1  W  •  KEROSENE (C«itii) IRON 
Absolutely  Safe  4 

Odorless — Cheapest  Fuel 
Known.    Women  every- 
where want  a  Kerosene 
Iron.    Low  Price  Means 
Quick  Sales.   Write  quick 
for  terms.  Big  profit*.  Your 
territory  is  open.  FREE 
SAMPLE  to  Workers. 
THOMAS  IRON  CO. 
1148  Lane  St.  Dayton,  O. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf" 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.l.  Light  runni:  _ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.   Made  also  to  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Pays' Free  Trial  ^  ^own  wrt 


it  saves  in  cream.    tV  _ 
slog  folder  and  *  "dfrec  t-froni-f aetory 


«_  and  more  by  what 
Lai  brines  Free  cat- 
"  offer. 


Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH-D OVER  CO, 

2159  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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Stop  Cabbage  Bursting 

By  H.  C.  Kegley 

AMONG  those  who  raise  cabbage  but 
ilwho  do  not  grow  it  extensively  for 
market,  there  is  considerable  loss  each 
year  because  of  head-bursting.  That 
condition  obtains  when  cabbage  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  field  and  continue 
to  develop  after  the  heads  are  filled  and 
ready  for  market. 

A  gentle  shower  coming  unexpectedly 
before  the  mature  heads  have  been  gath- 
ered will  start  cabbage  to  growing  rap- 
idly, and  the  already  well-developed 
heads  will  almost  always  pop  open  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  firm  and 
valuable  heads  from  transforming  them- 
selves into  stock  food. 

When  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  cabbage  will  soon  begin 
bursting  such  a  catastrophe  can  be  pre- 
vented inexpensively  and  without  serious 
loss  of  time. 

Simply  go  through  the  patch  with  a 
spade,  shoving  it  down  beside  each  ma- 
ture plant  and  breaking  the  tap  root  by 
prying  gently  on  the  spade  handle.  This 
precaution  will  check  the  growth  of  the 
plant  and  save  a  crop  in  many  cases. 

In  taking  care  of  a  big  field  of  cabbage 
the  easiest  way  to  check  the  development 
of  the  heads  is  to  walk  through  the  field 
and  push  the  plants  over  to  one  side  with 
the  foot. 

This  method  also  breaks  the  roots 
loose  from  their  moorings  and  precludes 
possible  loss. 


Kill  the  White  Grub 

PLOW  deeply  this  fall  if  the  common 
white  grub  of  the  May  beetle  bothered 
your  corn,  your  timothy,  your  strawber- 
ries, your  potatoes,  or  nursery  plants 
this  past  year.  Successful  farmers  usu- 
ally plow  before  October  15th.  This  is 
important,  however:  Do  not  wait  until 
the  cold  weather  sets  in,  for  the  grubs 
will  by  that  time  have  gone  to  their  win- 
ter quarters  where  the  plow  cannot  get 
at  them. 


Good  Salad  Plants 

SALADS  are  always  acceptable,  and 
we  try  to  have  them  the  year  round. 
Of  course  lettuce  is  the  leader.   We  can 

have  it  fairly  early  by  starting  plants 
under  glass,  and  setting  them  in  open 
ground  as  soon  as  soil  and  season  permit. 
Then  we  also  sow  seed  in  open  ground, 
rather  thinly  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  select- 
ing the  richest  spot  in  the  garden.  May 
King  is  a  good  early-heading  sort.  If 
plants  are  crowded  in  the  rows  I  thin 
early;  otherwise  I  wait  until  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  use  as  leaf  lettuce, 
and  then  use  them  gradually,  leaving 
plants  every  three  or  more  inches  apart. 
When  these  have  formed  nice  little  heads 
I  thin  again,  removing  the  largest  heads 
for  the  table,  or  taking  every  other  plant 
in  the  row.  In  this  way  I  always  have 
nice  crisp  heads,  and  so  many  of  them 
that  we  can  reject  all  the  coarser  outer 
leaves  and  just  feast  on  the  hearts,  then 
well  blanched  and  deliciously  sweet  and 
brittle.  Later  sowings  are  made  to  pro- 
vide for  a  succession.  For  these  later 
ones  it  may  be  well  to  select  a  partly 
shaded  spot,  for  lettuce  cannot  stand 
much  sun  heat,  and  the  plants  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August 
quickly  run  to  seed.  For  fall  use,  how- 
ever, we  make  other  sowings  in  August 
and  September,  selecting  Big  Boston  or 
Improved  Big  Boston  in  place  of  May 
King  or  other  sorts. 

Lettuce  is  thus  easily  grown  by  the 
bushel,  and  during  early  summer,  and 
again  in  fall,  I  have  usually  supplied 
our  neighbors  with  these  choice  heads, 
often  by  basketfuls,  and  got  good  returns 
in  cash  for  what  was  produced  with  so 
little  effort. 

As  an  addition  to  lettuce,  cresses — both 
water  and  ordinary  garden  cresses — 
come  very  handy  for  their  pleasant 
pungency;  but  I  can  grow  them  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  greenhouse 
where  they  have  no  enemies,  than  in 
open  ground  where  the  foliage  is  vi- 
ciously attacked  by  flea  beetles  and  sel- 
dom makes  the  succulent  growth  that  it 
can  easily  make  under  glass  protection. 

For  a  fall  and  early  winter  salad 
nothing  can  excel  endive.  I  have  never 
before  appreciated  this  so  fully  as  I  did 
last  year  when  we  had  it  on  our  table 
almost  daily  from  along  in  September 
until  in  December  or  January.  A  hun- 
W 


dred  plants  will  furnish  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply for*  an  average-sized  family.  Each 
plant,  in  good  soil,  makes  a  big  bunch  of 
green  stuff.  I  started  the  plants  in  flats 
in  July,  and  as  the  weather  and  soil  was 
too  dry  to  give  best  chances  for  small 
transplanted  plants  to  grow  I  potted  a 
few  hundred  in  2-inch  flower  pots  or 
paper  "dirt  bands,"  and  kept  them  in 
the  shaded  greenhouse  until  well  rooted, 
then  transferred  them  to  open  ground,  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows.  They  made  their 
most  vigorous  growth  in  late  fall ;  the 
tips  of  the  outer  leaves  were  tied  over 
the  heart,  which  soon  became  beautifully 
blanched  and  exceedingly  brittle  and 
tender.  Just  before  the  real  freeze-up 
I  took  up  the  remaining  plants,  with  a 
ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  of 
each,  and  placed  them  in  flats  close  to- 
gether, storing  the  flats  in  the  cellar. 
Thus  they  supplied  us  with  choice  salad 
material  for  many  weeks  after  the  end 
of  the  gardening  season. 

I  may  at  times  have  declared  my 
preference  for  the  Green  Curled,  which 
is  one  of  the  two  standard  endive  varie- 
ties found  in  American  gardens  and 
markets,  and  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
other,  the  Broad  Leaf.  A  wise  man  often 
changes  his  views.  Every  member  of 
my  family  showed  preference  for  the 
beautiful,  creamy,  succulent,  and  sweet 
inner  leaves  of  Broad  Leaf  rather  than 
for  the  handsomely  curled,  feathery  foli- 
age of  Green  Curled.  I  shall  again  have 
both,  but  more  of  the  Broad  Leaf  than 
of  the  other. 

Altogether,  endive  is  an  easy  crop  to 
raise,  both  for  the  home  grower  and  the 
market  gardener,  and  it  is  usually  in 
good  demand  in  our  markets,  at  fairly 
remunerative  prices. 


Has  Storing  Given  a  Profit} 

By  L.  J.  Haynes 

OWING  to  loss  from  shrinkage,  burst- 
ing, and  rot  as  well  as  the  increased 
expense  for  labor  in  marketing,  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  sell  the  cabbage  crop 
in  the  fall  at  harvest  time  or  in  early 
winter.  While  the  price  per  ton  is  sel- 
dom so  much  as  it  is  in  the  spring,  the 
net  profit  is  generally  greater  if  there  is 
much  of  a  demand  at  all. 

In  the  fall  one  can  cut  the  cabbage  so 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  trim  them, 
and  when  they  are  loaded  on  the  wagon 
they  can  be  hauled  direct  to  the  car  in- 
stead of  to  the  pit  or  storage  house.  This 
saving  is  no  small  item.  When  they  are 
stored  several  rehandlings  are  necessary. 
They  must  be  unloaded,  placed  in  the  pit 
or  storage  house,  then  when  sold  again 
loaded  and  hauled  to  a  trimming  house, 
unloaded,  trimmed,  reloaded  again,  and 
finally  drawn  to  the  car  or  market. 
Every  time  they  are  handled  the  expense 
increases  and  the  net  per  cent  of  profit 
decreases. 

The  waste  is  no  small  item  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The  longer  they  are  kept  the 

more  they  will  trim  away.  More  will  be 
affected  by  rot  and  more  will  be  lost 
from  bursting,  especially  if  it  happens  to 
be  warmer  than  one  calculated  upon  in 
the  covering. 

That  they  will  lose  in  weight  and 
shrinkage  fully  one  half  is  no  exagger- 
ated estimate.  In  fact,  the  loss  is  gen- 
erally greater.  This  combined  with  the 
extra  labor  and  expense  as  well  as  the 
risk  and  worry  makes  a  strong  argument 
for  disposing  of  them  in  the  fall. 


Home-Made  Vegetable  Cart 

By  G.  A.  Randall 

ONE  of 
.  the  han- 
d  i  e  s  t  ve- 
hicles pos- 
sible upon  a 
farm  is  a 
vegetable  or 
dump  cart. 
It  should  be 
made  with 
high  wheels 
P  so  as  to  push 
easily  when 
loaded,  and 
be  strong 
enough  to 
carry  a 
load  of  800 
pounds. 
With  this 

load  I  can  push  my  cart  easily  upon 
ordinarily  firm  ground,  even  if  rough. 

To  purchase  a  cart  of  this  sort  will 
require  from  $4  to  $10,  and  then  it  is 
frail  in  many  respects  where  strength  is 
required. 

I  made  mine  the  following  way :  An 
otherwise  worthless  buggy  was  taken  to 
pieces,  Then  the  front  axle  was  heated 
to  whiteness  near  the  center  first,  and 
while  hot  bent  in  a  vise,  V  shape,  being 
careful  to  have  the  two  ends  equal.  After 
cooling  thoroughly,  each  end  or  stub 
was  treated  similarly  and  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles  as  per  the  illustration,  being 
sure  that  after  being  bent  they  were  in 
line  with  each  other  so  that  each  wheel 
would  be  exactly  opposite  the  other.  This 


operation  is  to  shorten  the  original  axle 
to  4  or  41/£  feet.  The  ordinary  axle  is 
too  long  for  a  cart  of  the  proper  width. 

Next  make  the  box  and  push  handles 
to  suit,  but  preferably  they  should  be 
constructed  of  ash  or  elm  lumber,  as  this 
is  both  light  and  stout.  Then  take  two 
or  three  of  the  clips  from  the  buggy,  and 
after  boring  half-inch  holes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box  put  these  clips  up 
around  the  axle,  one  at  each  end  near  the 
wheels  and  another  near  the  narrow  V 
end,  which  extends  along  the  bottom  un- 
derneath the  box.  Put  on  the  burs  and 
screw  up  tight.  The  V  part  of  the  axle 
running  along  the  underside  of  the  box 
makes  a  substantial  support  for  the  bot- 
tom boards. 


Irrigating  a  Strawberry  Patch 

IF  a  ravine  above  the  strawberry  patch 
or  garden  can  be  dammed  up  so  as 
to  give .  a  water  supply,  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  (unless  the  Skinner  system 
could  be  installed)  is  to  conduct  the 
water  down  in  galvanized  iron  pipes, 
with  a  hose  bib  for  the  attachment  of  a 
piece  of  %  or  even  %  inch  hose  at  proper 
intervals,  and  let  the  water  be  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  lawn  sprinklers. 
In  such  cases  we  may  have  to  do  some 
experimenting  along  this  line.  By  sup- 
plying the  water  one  can  usually  insure 
a  big  crop  of  strawberries,  celery,  lettuce, 
etc.,  and  the  game  is  worth  the  effort. 
For  smaller  patches,  an  acre  or  less, 
one  pipe  may  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  with  sufficient  fall  the  water  may  be 
distributed  by  means  of  common,  cheap 
lawn  sprinklers. 


In  spite  of  the  quarantine  against  for- 
eign potatoes,  powdery  scab  has  ap- 
peared in  Maine.  It  has  been  imported 
with  potatoes  from  New  Brunswick.  The 
authorities  of  the  State  are  energetically 
seeking  to  stamp  the  pest  out,  but  the 
outlook  for  the  infection  of  the  whole 
country  is  a  grave  one. 


The  Green  Tomato  Worm 

FOR  the  fruit  worm  which  occasionally 
eats  holes  in  tomatoes  and  also  attacks 
cotton  and  corn  (a  pale  green  or  brown 
worm  about  an  inch  in  length),  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  hand-picking. 
The  application  of  hellebore,  by  dusting 
it  over  the  fruit  clusters  or  whole  plant, 
is  often  recommended ;  yet  if  the  patch 
is  gone  over  occasionally  and  the  worms 
picked  off  and  destroyed,  but  little  dam- 
age will  be  done  by  this  enemy.  Hand- 
picking  is  also  the  easiest  and  surest 
remedy  for  the  few  large  tomato  or  to- 
bacco worms  found  scatteringly  on  the 
plants. 


No  Money  Required 

If  you  want  to  earn  this  swing  just  fill  in  the 

coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address,  giving  two 
satisfactory  business  references  and  we  will  send  you 
both  s  wing  and  24  boxes  of  C  .&  R.  high  grade  Toilet  Soap. 

Swing  ja  foil  size — frame  painted  red,  chair  and 
hangers  in  natural  wood,  Tarnished.    Adjustable  to 
various  positions.  Foot  board  can  be  raised 
to  seat  level  to  form  bed  or  ham* 
mock.    Seat  is  28x14  ins. 
Backis30ins,  high 
and  30  " 
wide. 


Just 
Mail  Coupon 

We  will  ship  the  24  boxes  of  soap 
and  also  the  swing  on  30  days  trial.  The  soap  is 

attractively  pat  ap  in  lace  trimmed  boxes,  7  kinds  in  each 
box.  You  can  sell  the  24  boxes  in  one  day  if  you  go  right 
at  it.  It  goes  like  hot  cakes.  Yon  sell  the  soap  at  50c  a 
box.  When  it  is  sold  send  us  $12.  The  swing  is  a  fine 
reward  for  your  effort.  We  allow  yon  30  days  trial— if 
not  satisfactory  return  at  our  expense.  Be  the  first  in 
your  locality  to  earn  this  splendid  swing. 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO.     Chicago  I 

If  n  infinite  it  ■  ii  nun  mi  immi  ■  ■  niroim  im  i  miiimiiiinnmicitmiii  1 1  n 

I  CROFTS  &  REED  CO.  i 
Dept.  A  420    CHICAGO,  ILL.  = 

|  Send  me  24  Boxes  Assorted  Soap  and  Lawn  Swing  § 
s  No.  8083.  I  agree  to  sell  the  soap  at  50  cents  a  box  and  = 
s  send  yoa  $12  in  payment  within  30  days. 

z  Name  ■■■„■..  -         ,  „  E 

|  St.  Address.     s 

|  State    _  _  „     = 

E  Give  two  business  references  below. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnpr  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  MfCC  DUUIa 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  035  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  47  Calesburc,  Kansas. 


VIERE'S  the  low  down  spreader  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
*  *  The  beater  and  all  driving  parts  are  on  the  rear  axle. 
That  means  no  clutches  to  give  trouble,  no  chains  to  break 
or  to  get  out  of  line;  it  means  less  than  half  the  parts  here- 
tofore used  on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy  to  load.  You  see  where 
to  place  each  forkful.  The  result  is  an  even  load  that 
spreads  uniformly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater  runs  on  roller  bearings  and 
the  center  of  the  load  is  comparatively  near  the  team. 
Staunch,  strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the  spreader  with  the  beater  on  the  axle. 
Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  beautiful 
booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and  Fertilizers"— Free 

A  book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil  expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  applied  to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free  when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No.  Y-71. 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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Lightning-  proof.  Fire-proof, 
Rust-proof,  Rot-proof,  Gal- 
vanized Steel  Roofing  Lasts 
as  Long  as  Building  Stands 

Once  yoa  have  purchased  and 
laid  Edwards  Tightcote  Gal  van-      Reo  Cluster 
ized  Steel  Roofing  your  roofing    Steel  Shingles 
expense  for  that  building  is  at  an  end. 

Its  cost  per  square  is  the  lowest  ever 
made.   It  has  no  up- keep  cost. 

Always  beautiful  in  appearance. 
Reducing  cost  of  fire  insurance. 

\  EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Rust-Proof  Roofing.  The 
zinc  spelter  becomes  practically  one  L 
piece  with  the  steel.   No  ordinary  Spanish  Metal  fl| 
galvanizing  can  compare  with  it.  Tile  f 

Each  and  every  Edwards  Metal  Shin-  ~ 
gle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  each  sheet  of 
Edwards  Reo  Steel  Shingles,  Grip 
Lock  Roofing,  Pressed  Standing  Seam 
or  Roll  Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc., 
is  dipped  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  one 
at  a  time  after  the  metal  has  been 
stamped  and  resquared.  The  edges 
are  galvanized  as  heavily  as  the  sides. 
Not  the  space  of  a  pin-point  on  the 
steel  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

How  to  Test  Galvanizing 

Take  a  pieceof  any  other  galvanized 
steel,  bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammering  it  down  eachtime. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  the  galvanizing  with  your 
finger  nail.  Apply  this  test  to  a  piece 
of  Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking — 
not  a  space  on  the  metal  the  size  of 
a  pin  point  exposed  to  rust. 

EDWARDS  Patent  ' 
Interlocking  Device  ^HgglSSF 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or 
Breaking,  Protects  Nail  Holes — They 
Can't  Leak  or  Rust.  Takes  care  of 
expansionand  contraction, ED  WARDS  | 
Roof  never  warps,  buckles  or  breaks 
— nails  are  driven  through  the  under 
layer  not  exposed  to  weatber — cannot 
rust.  No  special  tools  or  experience 
needed  to  lay  EDWARDS  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing;  anyonecan  do  the  work 
— lay  over  old  shingles  if  you  wish, 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Cost  Less  Outwear  3  Ordinary  Roofs 
and  are  your  joy  and  pride  forever. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  a  building  you 
have  in  mind  there  is  a  style  of 
EDWARDS  Tightcote  Galvanized 
Roofing  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

FREIGHT  PAID 

LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES 

Greatestroofingproposition  ever  made.  Ask 
us  to  prove  that  we  make  lowest  prices 
on  world's  best  roofing.  We  sell 
direct  to  you  and  save  you  alt  i 
in-betzveen  dealers'  profits, 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

No  matter  what  your  build- 
ing is.wesimply  ask  the  right 
to  prove  to  you  that  our 
prices  are  lowest  ever  made 
for  World's  BestRoofing, 
Postal  or  coupon  brings 
Free  copy  of  Roofing 
Book  No.  858 
The  Edwards  Mfo.  Co 

808-659  Pikt  St 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Note  construe  • 
ttun  of  Edwards 
Patfntlnterloc! 
iri^  Device — no 
nails  exposed 
to  the 
weather, 


World's 
Greatest 
Roofing  Book 


Special  Offer  Coupon 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 
808-858  Pike  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  FREE  samples, 
Freight-Paid  pricesand  World'! 
Greatest  Roofing  Book  No.868 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  

We  are  Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the. World 

HARVESTER  with  binder  at- 
tachment, cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  wlnrows. 
Man  and  horse  cut  and  shock 
equal  to  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in 
every  state.  Price  only  $20.00 
with  fodder  binder.  J.  X>.  Borne,  Haawell,  Colo.,  writes: 
'  Your  corn  harvester  Is  all  you  claim  lor  it;  cut,  tied  and 
shocked  85  acres  milo,  cane  and  corn  last  year.'1  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Address  PROCESS   MFG.  CO.,    SAUNA,  KANSAS 


You  Can  Get  ALL  Your  Potatoes 
With  a  Farquhar  Digger 

It  is  profitable  for  you  to  run  one  if  you  grow 
one  acre  or  more.   We  will  tell  you  why.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  POTATO  BOOK  at  once. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. ,  Ltd.,  Box  220,York,  Pa. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELSTSiMK!  $8'-? 

.  With  Robber  Tires, $18.45.   Tour  Wheels  Rerubbered, 
JtlO.30.  I  make  wheels  H  to  4  id.  tread.  Tops,  16.50, 
1  Shafts,  $1.10;  Repair  Wheels,  55.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
1       ^<UU9(Qy  on  Umbrella  free.   Buy  dlreot.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
SPLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  CO.,    507  F  St.,    Cincinnati  Ohio 


Corn-and-Cowpea  Silage 

By  S.  H.  Plumer 

I AM  well  pleased  with  my  experiment 
with  a  new  kind  of  silage  I  tried  last 
year.  I  filled  two  40-ton  silos  with  corn 
and  cowpeas.  I  grew  the  corn  and  cow- 
peas  separately  and  kept  a  load  of  each 
backed  up  to  the  silage  cutter,  and  fed 
both  into  the  cutter  at  the  same  time  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  cowpeas  to 
three  tons  of  corn.  The  silage  would  be 
even  better,  I  think,  to  make  the  propor- 
tion one  to  two. 

The  cowpeas  made  eight  tons  per  acre 
and  were  put  in  without  curing.  The 
silage  kept  as  well  as  the  year  before 
when  it  was  all  corn,  and  the  result  in 
milk  production  was  very  noticeable  over 
the  straight  corn  silage.  The  cowpeas 
were  cut  at  the  same  stage  as  for  hay. 
One  advantage  is  that  when  the  cowpeas 
are  put  into  the  silo  they  are  safe.  To 
try  and  cure  them  for  hay  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant business,  as  those  who  have 
tried  it  well  know.  No  doubt  soy  beans 
or  alfalfa  would  be  fully  as  good  to  put 
into  the  silo  with  corn. 


Winter  Oats — North  and  South 

WINTER  oats  are  very  much  used  in 
the  South  as  both  a  grain  and  for- 
age crop.  They  make  pasture  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  and  they  produce  oats 
and  oat  hay.  The  north  line  of  use  is  a 
varying  one.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
try  to  carry  them  farther  and  farther 
north.  Hutchison  of  Missouri  states  that 
the  southern  part  of  his  State  produces 
winter  oats,  principally  the  popular  Win- 
ter Turf  and  Culberson  varieties.  He 
believes  that  the  northern  limit  of  the 
winter  oat  belt  is  about  the  Missouri- 
Arkansas  line.  Lipman  of  New  Jersey 
states  that  while  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  southern  part  of  his  State  do  not 
limit  the  growth  of  oats  the  soils  do. 
Tennessee,  however,  has  about  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  winter  oats. 
Mooers  of  that  State,  after  telling  how 
extensively  winter  oats  are  being  grown 
in  some  sections  of  Tennessee,  says : 

They  are  recognized  as  yielding  much 
more  than  spring  oats,  but  should  be  sown 
early, — the  latter  part  of  September, — which 
makes  it  difficult  to  put  them  in  after  corn. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  spring  oats 
are  so  often  grown.  In  our  experimental 
work  we  have  found  both  winter  and  spring 
oats  more  uncertain  than  either  wheat  or 
barley.  This  is  due  both  to  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  oats  to  any  deficiency  in 
moisture  supply  and  to  the  destructive  work 
of  plant  lice,  which  are  often  very  hard  on 
oats  but  do  little  damage  to  either  wheat 
or  barley. 

We  have  found  only  two  varieties — the 
seed  of  which  are  on  the  market — that  will 
go  through  any  of  our  winters.  These  are 
the  Gray  Turf,  the  kind  commonly  grown, 
and  Culberson.  From  the  latter  variety  we 
obtained,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  a  very  valu- 
able strain  which  not  only  yields  as  well  as 
Gray  Turf  but  is  much  less  apt  to  lodge, 
and  matures  nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Gray  Turf. 

As  to  yield,  we  get  from  30  to  75  bushels 
per  acre  of  winter  oats  and  20  to  45  bushels 
of  spring  oats  on  land  that  produces  25  to 
30  bushels  of  wheat.  The  usual  yields  in 
the  State  are  perhaps  one  half  as  great. 


teal  Bone  and  Potash; 


In  some  sections  wheat  growers  refuse  to  use  any  other  phos- 
phate than  real  bone.  More  wheat  and  a  better  stand  of  clover 
will  be  secured  if  the  bone  is  balanced  with  Potash.  The  longer 
bone  has  been  used,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  need  of 


Try  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bone  and 

Kainit,  or  one  ton  of  bone  with  300  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 

See  that  your  dealer  carries  Potash.  If  he  does 
not,  write  us  for  prices,  statins  amount  needed, 
and  ask  for  our  free  book,  "Fall  Fertilizer*." 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK —  42  BROADWAY 
McCormich  Block,  Chicago 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
Empire  Bldg. ,  Atlanta  25  California  St. ,  San  Francisco 
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From  our  experience  here  I  would  say 
that  Winter  Turf  oats  would  thrive  farther 
north  than  Tennessee,  probably  in  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  I  am  unable  to 
set  the  limits.  In  the  summer  of  1909  I 
saw  an  excellent  crop  that  had  gone  through 
the  winter  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  but  was 
told  that  the  winter  had  been  favorable  and 
that  they  might  not  go  through  again  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

Some  of  the  northern  experiment  sta- 
tions have  tried  to  adapt  oats  to  fall  sow- 
ing, but  they  have  not  yet  given  us  much 
hope.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  produce 
a  hardy  type  of  oats.  Why  not?  If  a 
hardy  strain  of  winter  oats  could  be  de- 
veloped for  the  wheat  region  it  would 
relieve  many  stock  raisers  of  the  neces- 
sity of  growing  wheat  and  make  all  their 
small-grain  land  grow  a  feed  crop. 


A  Fine  Crop  of  Soy  Beans 

By  Raymond  L.  Rose 

THIS  photograph  shows  a  field  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio  River.  The  trees  iu 
the  background  are  on  the  bank.  Then 
you  can  see  a  field  of  corn.  The  soy 
beans  growing  are  maturing  for  seed. 
The  field  where  the  work  is  being  done 
consists  of  soy  beans  cut  for  hay.  The 
owner  of  this  land  is  a  deaf-mute. 

The  plants  in  front  are  the  cowpeas — 
Michigan  Favorite  and  Whippoorwill. 
The  soy  beans  cut  are  the  Black  Beauty 
and  Ito  San.  The  soy  beans  left  for  seed 
are  the  Mongol  and  Haberlandt.  The 
field  was  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  harvested  in  1912,  and  on  account 
of  the  season  it  was  left  idle  until  April, 
1913,  when  the  land  was  broken. 

After  the  field  was  broken  it  was 
worked  over  with  a  contrivance  I  made, 
a  sort  of  harrow  and  drag  combined.  I 
used  four  mules  with  this  drag  harrow, 
it  being  15  feet  wide.  I  thus  got  over 
the  field  quicker  and  found  the  ground 
i  better  condition  than  if  I  had  used  the 
same  method  as  in  years  before.  I  then 
harrowed  with  a  cutaway,  afterward 
rolling  the  field  when  it  was  ready  for 
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Sugar  Beets  or  Corn 

By  James  A.  King 

ONCE  in  a  while  a  man  preaches  a 
whole  sermon,  or  a  series  of  sermons, 
in  one  pithy  offhand  sentence.  My  neigh- 
bor Ted  did  that  the  other  day.  He  is 
not  given  to  sermons,  nor  to  lengthy  con- 
versations even.  He's  a  tall,  quiet  fel- 
low, one  who  works  hard;  and  as  one 
looks  at  his  farm  he  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ted  thinks  just  about  as 
hard  as  he  works. 

This  is  one  of  those  northern  Iowa 
sections  that  devotes  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  sugar  beets.  It  has  a  rich 
black  soil  with  a  moderately  open  clay 
subsoil  underlain,  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
feet,  by  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
limestone.  If  any  crop  is  treated  well 
it  grows  and  yields  luxuriantly.  In  fact, 
this  northern  Cedar  River  territory  is 
one  of  God's  garden  spots. 

A  few  years  ago  the  sugar-beet  trust 
opened  a  factory  tributary  to  this  terri- 
tory. The  usual  methods  were  used  to 
convince  the  farmers  that  their  land 
would  net  them  $50  an  acre  if  they 
would  only  plant  it  to  sugar  beets. 
(And  it  has  some  years  for  some  men.) 
Many  fields  were  contracted  each  year. 

A  group  of  neighbors,  the  other  day, 
were  discussing  their  plans  for  this  year. 
One  of  them  said,  "Ted,  are  you  going  to 
plant  beets?"  In  his  quiet,  whimsical 
way  Ted  answered,  "No;  if  I  wanted  to 
plant  beets  I'd  plant  corn  instead,  and 
then  put  just  as  much  work  and  expense 
on  it  as  you  fellows  do  on  your  beets, 
and  I'd  make  as  much  or  more  money 
and  not  have  to  buy  feed."  And  in  Ted's 
answer  there  was  much  wisdom. 

It  is  not  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
sugar  beets,  for  it  does  pay  well  if  one 
does  it  right  and  has  a  near-by  market. 
But  it  is  rather  that  it  pays  big  to  raise 
corn  if  one  puts  adequate  labor  and  ex- 
pense into  it.  The  sugar-beet  grower 
pays  a  contract  price  of  $16  an  acre  for 
simply  the  hand  labor  on  his  crop.  In 
addition  to  this  he  must  buy  his  seed, 


A  good  seed  bed  is  a  prime  essential 


the  seed.  I  used  a  wheat  drill,  stopping 
up  every  other  hole,  setting  it  to  sow  IY2 
bushels  to  an  acre. 

When,  the  beans  were  four  inches  high 
they  were  cultivated,  by  a  girl  thirteen 
years  old,  with  a  garden  weeder  and  one 
mule.  They  were  cultivated  three  times 
about  ten  days  apart.  Notwithstanding 
the  drought  the  beans  grew  from  30  to 
45  inches  high.  About  the  18th.  of  Sep- 
tember I  used  a  binder,  cutting  only  half 
of  a  swath.  I  found  I  could  harvest  them 
very  nicely,  but  I  learned  this  truth :  you 
must  cut  the  bean  plants  while  damp, 
not  wet,  because  the  beans  shatter  out 
too  much  when  dry.  Also,  in  making 
hay  the  leaves  will  not  be  lost  if  handled 
while  damp.  The  same  applies  to  cow- 
peas. I  had  to  wear  gloves  while  stack- 
ing the  bundles  into  shocks.  I  used  the 
same  method  as  in  harvesting  oats,  using 
only  one  bundle  for  cap. 

The  shocks  were  left  in  the  field  for 
fifteen  days,  for,  on  account  of  the  rains, 
we  could  not  bring  them  in  any  sooner. 
There  were  three  large  loads.  These 
were  stored  in  the  barn  until  December 
17th.  when  a  corn  husker  was  hired  to 
"try"  to  thresh  the  seeds  out  of  the  soy 
beans.  As  we  were  the  first  to  raise 
seed  no  one  knew  how  to  get  the  seed 
except  by  the  old-time  flail,  which  is 
very  slow  work  and  also  very  hard.  By 
not  running  the  husker  too  fast  one  can 
do  the  work  quicker  and  better.  I  got 
sixty  bushels  of  choice  beans,  besides 
stalks  and  bean  pods  cut  up  for  fodder 
hay. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  were  covered 
with  nodules  ranging  from  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat  to  birds'  eggs.  In  1911, 
before  I  sowed  the  wheat,  I  tile-drained 
this  field.  That  is  the  most  important 
item,  then  a  good  seed  bed,  followed  by 
thorough  cultivation. 

Editorial  Note:  This  writer  says  that 
he  found  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  beans. 
Yet  he  says  nothing  about  inoculation.  In 
most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate. 
Few  soils  have  the  needed  bacteria  present. 
And  so  for  the  successful  culture  of  soy 
beans  do  not  forget  that  part  of  the  work. 


and  do  all  the  team  work  himself.  And 
the  amount  of  team  work  is  fully  equal 
to  what  the  average  man  puts  onto  an 
equal  acreage  of  corn. 

Now  let  the  farmer  plant  corn  instead 
of  beets,  as  Ted  suggested;  let  him  put 
even  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  that  $16 
which  the  beet  grower  pays  for  his  hand 
labor  into  his  corn  crop  as  an  additional 
investment ;  extra  labor,  and  investment 
if  necessary,  in  putting  more  manure 
onto  his  ground,  and  even  commercial 
fertilizer  about  every  third  year ;  extra 
labor  in  preparing  his  seed  bed ;  extra 
labor  in  cultivating  the  growing  crop; 
give  it  five  cultivations  instead  of  the 
conventional  three;  give  it  at  least  two 
cultivations  in  August  with  a  one-horse 
surface  cultivator  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  save  the  moisture — and  it  is 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  he  will  find  a 
world  of  truth  in  Ted's  remark. 


Eight  Acres  of  Corn  in  a  Silo 

A PICTURE  may  not  give  much  of  an 
idea  as  to  the  size  of  a  silo  or  any 
other  structure.  And  certainly  a  picture 
cannot  (unless  it  be  a  moving  picture, 
and  then  it  may  be  false  >  give  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  scene.  The  owner  of  this 
farm,  a  Michigan  man,  tells  us  that  the 


silo  is  12  by  30  feet  with  a  capacity  of  80 
tons.  "With  four  or  five  teams,"  he  says, 
"we  can  draw  and  fill  this  silo  in  nine  or 
ten  hours.  Neighbors  exchange  work 
with  each  other.  On  an  average  it  takes 
about  eight  acres  of  corn  to  fill  it." 


E-W 


Concerning  Pests 

WHEN  conditions  change,  a  bird  or  an 
animal  which  once  was  harmless 
sometimes  becomes  a  pest.  The  legal  pro- 
tection of  deer  in  New  England  makes  a 
pest  of  deer.  The  red-winged  starling 
has  always  lived  in  the  near  North- 
west— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  birds, 
and  the  joy  of  every  pasture  field;  but 
when  the  country  became  one  great  grain 
field  these  "blackbirds"  so  multiplied 
near  some  swampy  localities  that  they 
attacked  grain  both  in  the  field  and  the 
shock  and  did  great  damage.  But  the 
redwing  is  a  useful  bird  for  all  that,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  should  be 
protected.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
meadow  lark — one  of  our  best  friends. 
But  in  California  and  Nevada,  under  the 
influence  of  changing  conditions,  the 
meadow  lark  has  become  a  problem. 
These  abnormal  conditions  generally 
cure  themselves  after  a  while. 


Pies  from  sows  which  are  immune  to 
cholera  are  not  always  immune.  The 
animal  pathologist  at  the  Nebraska  Farm 
gives  the  pigs  the  serum  treatment  when 
they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  and  the 
simultaneous  treatment  after  weaning. 
This  will  protect  them  from  cholera  for 
a  few  months  only.  "Unless  pigs  have 
grown  to  the  weight  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  they  are  not  safe  from  cholera 
during  their  lifetime  even  when  given 
the  simultaneous  treatment.  Even  then 
occasionally  one  will  take  the  disease. 

The  plant  breeders  are  busily  at  work 
on  the  improvement  of  alfalfa;  but  as 
yet,  for  the  cold  and  dry  Northwest, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Grimm 
South  Dakota  Turkestan  No.  240,  South 
Dakota  Grimm  No.  162,  and  South  Da- 
kota No.  12.  All  but  the  last-named  are 
very  expensive  to  get,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  farmers  should  not  start 
plots  of  them,  and  save  enough  seed 
every  year  to  extend  their  operations. 
These  hardy  strains  ought  to  interest 
New  York  and  New  England  too. 

Gage  County,  Nebraska,  has  organized 
a  one-breed  dairy-cow  movement.  One 
of  these  days  any  buyer  desiring  to  get 
cows  of  that  breed  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  go  to  that  county.  This 
has  been  the  effect  in  Minnehaha  County, 
South  Dakota,  and  in  many  Wisconsin 
counties.  The  one-breed  locality  has  an 
advantage  in  the  markets. 

"Gasoline  is  an  excellent  fat  solvent," 
says  the  "Medical  Summary,"  "and  is 
therefore  useful  in  cleaning  wounds.  It 
acts  fairly  well  as  an  antiseptic.  When 
accidents  happen  to  automobilists  the 
first  thought  is  to  cleanse  the  wounds 
with  gasoline  drawn  from  the  tank." 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Servia 
to  establish  lines  of  motor  cars  for  serv- 
ice between  towns  not  connected  by  rail- 
way. 
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"My  eyesight  most  be  getting  poor.  I  can't  see 
the  wire  those  birds  are  perched  on  over  there." 

"Oh,  your  eyesight  is  all  right;  that's  a  wireless 
telegraph  hoe." 

Chili  is  the  country  from  Which  the 
nitrate  of  soda  comes.  Mr.  William  S. 
Myers,  Chilian  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
assures  us  that  the  prevailing  notion  that 
the  nitrate  supply  in  Chili  is  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  is  an  error.  The  surveyed 
and  certified  tonnage  now  opened  up  and 
ready  for  extraction  carries  250,000,000 
tons,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  still  unsur- 
veyed  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  rich 
in  nitrates.  And  it  is  suggested  that  the 
nitrates  are  possibly  renewed  by  nature. 
So  that's  off  our  minds. 
E-W 


When  the  horse  comes  in  wet  with 
rain,  first  scrape  him,  then  blanket  him, 
and  rub  his  head,  neck,  loins,  and  legs. 
If  the  weather  is  cold  put  on  an  extra 
blanket  in  twenty  minutes.  Change  the 
wet  blanket  when  the  horse  dries.  Do 
not  wash  the  legs.  Rub  them  dry,  or 
bandage  loosely  with  thick  bandages.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  have  the  legs 
warm  and  dry  than  clean. 

The  finger  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
calf  to  suckle  his  milk  through.  A  rub- 
ber teat  with  a  quill  through  would 
seem  the  ideal  thing  if  the  quill  could  be 
kept  from  slipping  out  and  choking  the 
calf.  A  cheaper  and  handier  thing  is  a 
small  corncob  with  the  pith  punched  out. 
When  bossy  learns  to  use  this  artificial 
teat  he  will  scorn  the  unsatisfactory 
finger  and  grab  for  the  float'ng  cob. 

Cur  dogs  are  almost  as  great  a  hin- 
drance to  the  sheep  industry  as  parasites. 
The  only  protection  against  them  is 
watchfulness  by  day  and  a  dog-proof 
enclosure  at  night  In  Michigan  recently 
200  sheep  were  all  run  to  death  by  two 
curs.  Dog-tight  night  folds  can  be  built 
of  woven  wire  at  small  expense. — George 
M.  Rommel,  D.  S.  D.  A. 


"What  are  you  painting  so  fast  for,  Mike?" 
"Sore  and  I  want  ter  finish  before  me  paint 
gives  out." 


The  South  Dakota  Station  will  soon 
have  ready  a  bulletin  on  sweet  clover. 
The  total  average  hay  yield  of  this  crop 
at  Brookings  was  nearly  three  tons  per 
acre  per  year  of  field-cured  hay.  This 
came  from  two  cuttings.  A  ton  and 
three  quarters  of  hay  was  made  Irom  the 
first  cutting,  and  a  yield  of  eight  bushels 
of  unhulled  seed  per  acre  was  obtained 
from  the  second  growth. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Paris,  France, 
states  that  a  young  scientist  there  has 
found  a  cholera  germ  which  may  be  used 
to  kill  locusts  and  other  insect  pests. 
He  found  locusts  in  Yucatan  dying  from 
a  disease  of  the  intestines.  From  these 
diseased  insects  he  developed  a  method 
of  sprinkling  the  herbage  on  which  in- 
sects feed,  with  a  solution  which  will  kill 
the  pests  by  locust  cholera  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Interesting  as  holding  out  hope 
for  a  grasshopper  remedy,  and  possibly 
a  means  of  fighting  other  insects.  The 
method  is  said  to  have  been  used  with 
great  effect  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
Agricultural  colleges,  get  busy  with  these 
germs ! 

Prepared  glue  in  a  liquid  or  pasty 
form  is  better  and  more  convenient  for 
general  use  than  the  ordinary  form. 
Where  large  quantities  are  wanted  the 
dried  or  "ribbon"  glue  is  cheaper.  Pre- 
pared glue  is  slower  in  setting  than  the 
common  form,  and  the  surfaces  must  be 
clamped  together  longer  to  give  it  time 
to  set.  It  sometimes  thickens  with  age, 
and  vinegar  may  be  used  to  thin  it 
without  injuring  its  holding  qualities. 

In  the  cool  climate  of  the  Northwest, 
field  peas  are  one  of  the  best  of  crops — 
and  over  much  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  where  it  is  too  cold  for  cowpeas. 
South  of  this  line  cowpeas  take  their 
place.  In  the  drier  regions  plow  deep  for 
them  in  the  fall,  leaving  the  ground 
rough.  Give  them  a  deep,  mellow  seed 
bed.  Plant  with  a  drill  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  Seeded  alone  they  require 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  four  to  six 
pecks  with  a  bushel  of  oats.  Put  in  the 
oats  a  week  after  the  peas  are  planted. 
Cut  for  hay  when  oats  are  in  the  dough, 
and  cure  like  clover — a  good  rich  hay. 
This  crop  may  be  profitably  hogged  off, 
and  makes  good,  cheap  pork.  The  Wash- 
ington Station  at  Pullman  has  a  fine 
bulletin  on  field  peas. 


A  Big  Grapevine 

WALDON  FAWCETT,  the  photog- 
rapher who  took  the  picture  which 
is  used  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  tells 
us  that  the  grapevine  represented  is 
seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  point 
where  it  branches.  He  says — and  we 
don't  dispute  his  assertion — that  it  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  This  mammoth 
grapevine  is  located  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


More  Lost  People 

FLOYD  and  Clytie  Thomas  and  sisters, 
Catherine  Hopkins  and  Rosabella 
Suttin,  who  moved  from  Mason  County, 
West  Virginia,  to  Missouri,  about  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  are  "lost"  relations,  and 
any  news  of  them  will  be  gladly  received 
by  their  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Lemaster,  who 
may  be  addressed  in  care  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Mary  Hawley,  now  about  thirty-two 
years  old,  whose  mother  was  Sarah  Arm- 
strong of  Bainbridge,  New  York,  or  any- 
one knowing  of  her  whereabouts,  is  asked 
to  correspond  (in  care  of  Farm  and 
Fireside)  with  her  half-brother  Samuel 
Armstrong.  Miss  Hawley's  girlhood  was 
spent  near  Chenango,  New  York. 


Book  Reviews 

Pbactical  Tree  Kepairs,  by  Elbert  Peets, 
gives  definite  directions  for  saving  diseased 
and  injured  shade  and  orchard  trees,  includ- 
ing clear  illustrations  showing  the  process  of 
cleaning,  disinfecting,  filling  cavities,  and 
bracing  the  trees.  McBride,  Nast  &  Co., 
Union  Square,  New  York  City.  $2. 

Making'' the'Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bows- 
field,  is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  diver- 
sified farming  and  intensive  farming  in  cer- 
tain specialties.  The  last  pages  of  the  book 
contain  many  useful  hints,  dates  for  planting 
vegetables,  and  directions  for  using  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides.  296  pages.  Forbes 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.    $1  net. 

The  Granger  Movement.  This  book  of 
over  three  hundred  pages,  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Buck, 
«hows  the  influential  part  taken  by  the  order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  developing  the 
spirit  of  organization,  co-operative  merchan- 
dizing and  the  progressive  political  movement. 
In  the  70's,  during  the  period  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  began  to  become  distinct 
from  that  of  the  special  interests,  the  Grange 
instituted  the  foundation  for  the  reforms  that 
are  now  being  realized. 

This  book  is  a  mine  of  interesting  informa- 
tion bearing  on  our  social,  economic,  and  co- 
operative problems.  Sold  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life, 
by  Harry  Snyder,  a  good  revision  of  a  good 
book.  A  book  that  could  be  used  on  many 
farms  as  well  as  in  the  classroom.  It's  scien- 
tific, but  ifs  practical.  388  pages.  Well 
illustrated.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City.  $1.50. 


We  Do 

the  Cooking 

You  avoid  fussing  over 
a  hot  stove — 

Save  time  and  energy — 

Have  a  dish  that  will 
please  the  home  folks! 

A  package  of 


and  some  cream  or  good 
milk — sometimes  with 
berries  or  fruit — 

A  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper 

Fit  for  a  King! 

Toasties  are  sweet,  crisp 
bits  of  Indian  corn  per- 
fectly cooked  and  toasted— 

Ready  to  eat  from  the 
package — 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


WAGES 

$100,000,000 


SURP 
$12,000,000 


How  the"  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $153,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.    The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Employes— $ 1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total — $100,- 
000,000 — paid  in  wages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc 

Tax  Collector— $11,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $  1  1 ,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders— $ 1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders— $30,000,000 

70,000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom  are  women,  receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  who  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
phone business  represent  6.05  % 
on  the  investment.) 

Surplus— $12,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment,  to  furnish 
and  keep  telephone  service  al- 
ways up  to  the  Bell  standard. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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CONGENIAL  WORK 

And  Strength  to  Perform  It. 


A  person  in  good  health  is  likely  to 
have  a  genial  disposition,  ambition,  and 
enjoy  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  digestive 
organs  have  been  upset  by  wrong  food, 
work  becomes  drudgery. 

"Until  recently,"  writes  a  Washing- 
ton girl,  "I  was  a  railroad  stenogra- 
pher, which  means  full  work  every  day. 

"Like  many  other  girls  alone  in  a 
large  city,  I  lived  at  a  boarding  house. 
For  breakfast  it  was  mush,  greasy 
meat,  soggy  cakes,  black  coffee,  etc. 

"After  a  few  months  of  this  diet  I 
used  to  feel  sleepy  and  heavy  in  the 
mornings.  My  work  seemed  a  terrible 
effort,  and  I  thought  the  work  was  to 
blame — too  arduous. 

"At  home  I  had  heard  my  father 
speak  of  a  young  fellow  who  went  long 
distances  in  the  cold  on  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream  and  nothing  more  for  breakfast. 

"I  concluded  if  it  would  tide  him 
over  a  morning's  heavy  work,  it  might 
help  me,  so  on  my  way  home  one  night 
I  bought  a  package  and  next  morning  I 
had  Grape-Nuts  and  milk  for  breakfast. 

"I  stuck  to  Grape-Nuts,  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  I  noticed  improvement. 
I  remember  I  used  to  walk  the  12 
blocks  to  business  and  knew  how  good 
it  was  simply  to  live. 

"As  to  my  work — well,  did  you  ever 
feel  the  delight  of  having  congenial  work 
and  the  strength  to  perform  it  ?  That's 
how  I  felt.  I  truly  believe  there's  life 
and  vigor  in  every  grain  of  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.   "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full 
of  human  interest. 
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A   STYLE   FOR  EVERYMAN 

Boston  Garter 


Rubber 
Button 


Fitted 
with  the 

Famous  Clasp 

Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

Lisle,  25c.  EVERYWHERE  Silk,  50c. 
George  Frost  Co.,    -     Makers,  Boston 


Fastest  Hay  Press 
21!z  Tons  Per  Hour 


Greater  capacity  is  guaranteed  in  all  Spencer 
Presses.  The  guarantee  with,  our  Alligator 
Press  says  "22  tons  in  lOhmirsornopay."  Large 
feed  capacity— smooth  and  compact  bales,  uni- 
form in  size.  Load  full  weight  into  cars.  All 
Spencer  Presses  are  biggest  money  makers  be- 
cause they  give  greatest  capacity  at  R 

smallest  operating  and  repalrcost.   t=  _  A 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrated  /RE   Bf  Guaranteed 
catalog  —  describing  full  line.  /  nm.    "3  Capacity 
J.  A.  SPENCER 

16  William  St,    Dwlght,  111. 


^AMERICAN 

Upward 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

'  Easy  running.    Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog-  Address  „ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.neAe'n.y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  Dogs  Worry  Sheep 

By  J.  C.  Courter 

WHILE  I  have  shepherded  flocks*  of 
sheep  in  many  different  sections  of 
this  country  I  have  never  had  dogs 
depredate  among  my  charges  or  do  me 
damage  in  any  way  whatever.  Nor  have 
I  ever  come  across  the  fresh  ravages  of 
roving  curs  except  in  one  instance.  But 
notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  useless  dogs  do  each 
year  unbelievable  damage  to  the  sheep- 
industry,  and  thereby  indirectly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  Warned 
by  the  losses  of  my  neighbors,  I  attribute 
some  of  the  cause  of  my  immunity  to  pre- 
cautions that  left  little  chance  for  roam- 
ing dogs  to  ravage  outlying  sheep.  When 
in  a  locality  where  dogs  were  a  source  of 
danger  I  saw  to  it  that  my  sheep  were 
safely  yarded  each  night.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  busy 
farmer  at  seasons  when  he  is  rushing  his 
work,  and  at  a  time  when  naturally  the 
sheep  are  far  afield. 

Idle  Dogs  Usually  Start  the  Trouble 

As  to  the  type  of  canine  that  is  most 
addicted  to  sheep-killing  I  feel  slow  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  particular  breed 
or  type.  In  a  pack  of  "sheep  killers"  you 
will  find  curs,  pure-breds,  big  dogs,  and 
little  ones.  But  if  any  type  could  be 
exempted  I  would  say  that  the  hunting 
dogs,  namely  hounds  and  bird  dogs,  that 
are  real  hunting  dogs,  used  for  those 
sports  in  season,  are  least  often  found 
in  these  packs.  Idle  dogs,  like  people 
that  have  no  employment  to  use  up  their 
energy,  take  up  this  line  of  sport  most 
quickly,  and  so  it  is  with  hunting  dogs 
that  are  just  "pet  dogs"  in  town*  Most 
often,  in  my  experience,  these  packs  start 
where  dogs  are  plentiful,  which  is  usually 
along  the  edges  of  a  town.  Still,  should 
one  dog  learn  the  trick  of  chasing  sheep 
and  get  a  taste  of  mutton  he  will  pick 
up  recruits  anywhere  he  happens  to  start. 

The  pure-bred,  the  cur,  the  rich  man's 
dog,  the  poor  man's,  are  all  alike  if  they 
happen  to  come  under  the  tutorage  of  a 
real  "sheep  killer."  Allowing  dogs  to 
run  loose  after  dark  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  depredations.  Often  a  female  will 
lead  off  a  string  of  followers  that  Vill 
not  return  till  the  break  of  dawn.  Dis- 
tance is  no  barrier  to  them.  If  a  flock 
of  sheep  happens  to  lie  in  their  path 
some  dog  among  them  will  be  sure  to 
scent  them,  start  that  way,  make  some 
manner  of  fuss,  and  then  the  rest  is  easy 
to  imagine. 

In  the  morning  dead  sheep  are  lying 
about  the  field.  In  one  corner  stands  the 
flock  afraid  even  of  the  sound  of  their 
master's  voice.  Possibly  if  they  had 
never  started  to  run,  the  dogs  would 
never  have  started;  but  that  it  is  their 
nature  to  run  from  danger  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  dog.  It  cannot  be  remedied  ex- 
cept to  keep  off  the  dogs,  and  they  surely 
have  no  right  there  in  another  man's 
sheep  pasture.  In  my  estimation  this 
trailing  of  the  female  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  for  all  manner  of  depreda- 
tions of  roving  dogs,  and  a  stringently 
enforced  law  should  prevent  it. 

From  the  sheep  owners'  standpoint  a 
heavier  tax  should  be  assessed  upon  each 
dog  kept  by  dog  lovers,  and  an  especially 
heavy  tax  should  be  assessed  for  each 
female.  If  a  dog  is  worth  keeping  at  all 
he  is  worth  his  tax,  and  any  female  that 


j/'Who  makes  it?" — that  is  far  more 
|  important  than  any  description.  Thou- 
1  sands  have  proved  that  "Made  by  Apple- 
'f"ton"means  the  best  that  can  be  built.  Applet 

{  has  a  40-year  reputation  for  making  farm  machines  right,  Appleton  Silo  fillers  are 

guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  less  power  than  any  other  silo  filler 

I  operating  under  equal  conditions.  Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised; 
I  impossible  to  pull  out  of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool-steel  knives  correctly  spiraled  to 
•■*->c£-iAi±     give  clean,  shearing  cut.  Cuts  ten  lengths  from  9^«to  2%  inches. 

Tremendous  capacity;  throat  on  larger  sizes  takes  whole  bund- 
les. One  lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt 
driven  blower;  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for 
any  height  silo.  Positive,  self-feed  f  rictionless  table;  saves  power 
and  labor.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame  makes  machine  easy  to 
handle.  Safety  device  positively  prevents  breakage.  Four  sizes. 


Free:  Book  on  Silo  Building 


is  worth  her  keep  should  be  a  source  of 
enough  revenue  so  that  a  tax  should  be 
placed  on  her  head  that  would  eliminate 
the  ones  that  are  of  no  value. 

Dogs  Love  a  Chase 

I  said  before  that  I  did  not  exempt  any 
type  or  breed,  but  if  any  could  be  ex- 
cused it  would  be  the  true  hunting  dog 
that  is  kept  for  its  value  as  a  hunter.  I 
believe  my  dog  experience  will  bear  me 
out  in  this.  I  have  shepherded  flocks 
where  the  hunting  dog  was  much  in  the 
minority.  There  the  small  pet  dogs,  ter- 
riers, bull  dogs,  and  farm  shepherd  dogs 
predominated.  That  was  where  I  met 
with  the  most  trouble  from  sheep-worry- 
ing packs.  The  roving  of  such  packs 
through  the  neighborhood,  even  where 
they  only  went  skylarking  and  bird- 
hunting,  were  ominous  signs  of  what 
would  result  if  a  flock  lay  in  their  path. 
They  were  not  true  hunting  dogs  that 
were  trailers  or  bird  dogs  so  finely  bred 
and  trained  along  their  particular  lines 
that  when  they  went  afield  they  were 
after  one  particular  thing.  No,  they 
were  a  mixture  of  energetic  scapegoats 
that  were  out  for  a  skylark  and  a  chase 
after  anything  that  would  run. 

In  contrast  to  my  experiences  with 
dogs  and  sheep  in  sections  where  the 
hunting  dog  was  in  the  minority  I  have 
studied  this  problem  in  sections  where 
practically  everything  was  a  hound  or  a 
bird  dog.  In  those  sections  I  have  found 
less  trouble  with  sheep-killing  dogs  than 
in  any  other.  At  present  I  live  in  such 
a  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  and  just  a 
few  days  ago  hunters  went  through  my 
sheep  pasture  with  over  thirty  hounds  in 
a  fox  chase,  and  I  had  little  fear  for  the 
safety  of  my  sheep. 

As  to  the  effect  of  dog  injury  to  flocks' 
preventing  farmers  in  general  from 
reaping  more  profit  from  sheep,  I  have 
no  conclusive  proof  of  my  stand  on  this 
matter.  But  it  is  my  unbiased  opinion, 
resulting  from  considerable  experience 
with  dogs  and  sheep,  that  countless  farm- 
ers are  kept  from  putting  a  small  flock 
on  their  farms  because  of  the  danger 
from  predatory  dogs.  Some  have  once 
had  their  flocks  ruined  by  dogs;  others 
have  learned  from  their  neighbors'  losses. 
Mankind  will,  I  presume,  always  have 
some  dogs,  and  rightfully  too,  but  a 
profitable  industry  should  not  be  stran- 
gled by  such  a  worthless  curse. 


A  Pioneer  Team 

By  Margery  Speer 


Describes  all  types  of  silos;  how  they  are  built,  and  the  advantages 
of  each  kind.  Catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers,  Corn  Huskers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.,  also  free.  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  409  Foreo  St.,  Batavia.  111..  Eat.  1 872  • 


SOME  time  ago  you  asked  for  pictures 
of  farm  teams  that  had  seen  twenty 
or  more  .years  of  service.  The  picture 
shows  two  of  these  "farm  hands."  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1891  they  came  with 
a  caravan  of  mover's  wagons  from  In- 
diana to  Grand  Traverse  County,  Michi- 
gan. They  had  no  part  in  the  toil  and 
responsibility  of  the  journey,  but  frisked 
along  or  jogged  wearily  behind  with  the 
other  colts,  for  at  this  time  they  were 
"yearlings." 

The  next  year  they  were  purchased  by 
their  present  owner,  Harrison  Speer. 
They  have  had  their  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  every  improvement  on  the  farm. 
They  have  hauled  the  logs  into  heaps  to 
be  burned ;  they  have  pulled  the  stumps ; 
they  have  plowed,  harrowed,  and  culti- 
vated the  ground,  and  have  taken  the 
produce  to  market.  They  have  hauled 
logs  to  the  mill  and  brought  back  the 
lumber  that  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  house  and  barn.  They  have 
taken  merry  parties  to  picnics,  Sunday- 
school  conventions  and  rallies,  and  on 
excursions  after  berries,  and  have  taken 
the  boys  on  fishing  trips.  They  have 
been  driven  by  children  and  grand- 
mothers. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  anything.  They 
have  been  petted  by  old  and  young  alike, 
and  were  always  ready  to  come  for  a 
piece  of  bread  or  a  bit  of  sugar.  You 
could  not  find  more  gentle,  lovable  horses 
than  Jim  and  Joe. 

Jim,  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
died  of  acute  indigestion  last  winter,  and 
left  a  place  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
The  one  on  the  right,  known  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community 
as  "Old  Joe,"  is  still  living  and  perform- 
ing his  tasks  as  cheerily  as  ever,  with 
the  prospect  before  him  of  light  work, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  good  care  until  he 
•'dies.-'  '■  ■<*  ■*•*:  ■  •••«*    ...  ... /J 


Run  Your  Corn  Binder 
With  a  Cushman  Engine 

and  Save  a  Team 


Cut  work  of  horses 
two.  Operate 
binder 
a  4 
H.  P. 


4-cycle  Cushman.  Horses  merely 
draw  machine.  The  one  practical 
engine  for  corn,  grain  andrice  binders. 
Use  this  same  engine  for  pumping 
and  light  work,  also  your  grinding 
and  heavy  work.  Easily  attached 
or  detached.  Fits  any  binder. 

Operate  Your  Corn  Picker 

With  a  6  to  8  H.  P.  Cushman 

Drive  machinery  with  engine;  3  horses  will 
draw  machine.  You  can  stop  horses  in  heavy 
corn  and  rolls  will  not  fill  up.  Weighs  325  lbs. 

Same  Engine  for  All-Pnrpose  Work 


Ideal  power  for 
Hay  Baling, 
Silo  Filling. 
Grinding, 
Sawing, 
•to. 


Ask  your  dealer. 
Write  as  lor  Catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  H0T0B 
WORKS 
2053  N  St 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  HINMAN    Milker  Way 


This  way  a  ten 
year-old  boy  can 
milk  25  cows  an 
hour — doit  bet- 
ter, get  more  milk 
and  milk  more 
sanitary. 

The  HINMAN  Milker  is  Noiseless 

light,  easily  cleaned,  no  vacuum  in  pail,  no  piping — 
juat  a  simple  drive  rod;  only  two  moving  parta. 
Pays  150%  on  Investment.  Milks  105,000  cows  morning 
and  night.  Write  for  free  booklet  before  you  turn  page. 

HINMAN   MILKING   MACHINE  CO. 

68-78  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES !  newton's 

PEI  AND  IHOIGESTION  GOBC 

Cares  Heaves  bj  correcting  the 
cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic ,  Staggers  ,etc.  B  est  Con- 
ditioner and  Worm  Ex- 

peller.  Used  by  Veterinarian* 
for  SO  years.  The  first  or 
second  $1.00  coo  cures  heaves.  The 
third  can  Is  ruaranteed  to  enre  or  money  reloaded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers'  or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,        Toledo.  Ohio, 

YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Bog  Spavin,  Puff.or  Thoroughpin,  but 


absorb 

:M^!r  .....  TPADF  MARK  BFr.tJ 


1NE 


TRAOE  MARK  REG. U.SI PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  32.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


All  Good  Grocers  Sell,  Recommend 
and  Guarantee 


Lewis'  Lye 

The  Standard  for  Halt  a  Century 

Best  for  all  general 
purposes  for  which 
Lye  is  used. 

Supreme  as  a  Hog 
Conditioner  and 
Preventive  of  Disease. 


! 


—  HQ- 


Booklet  describing  its  many 
uses  on  the  Farm  and  in  the 
Home  FREE  on  request. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturing 
Chemists 
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The  Jxlt  meri 


FOLKS  in  Chicago  spend  $321,000,000  a  year  for 
food.  Of  that,  only  $170,000,000,  or  about  half, 
goes  to  the  producers.  By  a  proper  organization 
of  the  business  of  handling  this  foodstuff,  over 
$51,000,000  could  be  saved  to  the  consumer  annually ; 
that  is,  $21.47  per  capita. 

So  says  the  Chicago  Municipal  Markets  Commission, 
which  has  just  issued  a  fascinatingly  interesting  study 
of  the  problem  of  cost  of  living  in  that  town,  the 
second  largest  in  America.  The  city  authorities  are 
now  taking  up,  in  a  big  fashion,  the  whole  problem 
of  municipal  markets,  elimination  of  unnecessary 
waste,  middlemen's  costs,  and  the  like. 

The  Chicago  Commission  doesn't  propose  anything 
sensational  or  socialistic.  There's  no  Edward  Bellamy 
on  the  commission,  with  visions  of  a  communistic  com- 
munity of  the  future.  ,The  chairman  is  Alderman 
James  H.  Lawley  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  man  of  affairs.  Associated  with  him 
are  two  other  aldermen  and  a  group  of  five  other 
people  who  have  no  fool  or  fantastic  notions.  Three 
of  them  are  women.  The  commission  investigated  all 
aspects  of  the  Chicago  problem,  listened  to  testimony 
of  business  men,  producers  and  consumers,  studied 
the  experience  of  cities  in  this  country  and  abroad 
with  various  efforts  at  reform  along  these  lines,  and 
made  no  recommendations  at  all  until  it  was  ready  to 
talk  intelligently. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  items  of  the  work  this  com- 
mission did,  in  order  to  indicate  how  practical  was  its 
inquiry.  Everybody  knows  in  a  general  way  that  in 
a  city  it  costs  a  lot  to  deliver  goods  from  store  to 
house.   But  how  much? 

The  Way  They  Do  in  Turin 

The  Chicago  commission  started  out  to  learn.  First 
it  looked  up  the  experience  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
because  Rochester  has  given  a  lot  of  attention  to  this 
detail,  in  connection  especially  with  its  milk  supply. 
Here  is  what  it  learned : 

When  Rochester  started  its  crusade  for  better  and 
cheaper  milk  it  found  that  305  wagons  were  employed 
delivering  milk.  They  traveled  2,500  miles  a  day  over 
the  town's  ,  streets,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000.  A  score 
or  more  of  wagons  would  chase  each  other  along  the 
same  city  block,  wasting  the  time  of  men,  horses,  and 
equipment. 

Careful  distribution  schemes  were  studied, 
which  developed  a  plan  under  which  25 
auto-delivery  trucks,  traveling  only  600 
miles  a  day,  could  do  all  this  work,  and  cost 
only  $600  a  day  doing  it. 

That  meant  a  saving  of  just  about  $500,- 
000  a  year  in  the  peddling  of  milk  alone  to 
one  city. 

That  was  the  way  Rochester  figured  it; 
but  Rochester  wasn't  able  to  put  its  Utopian 
scheme  into  effect.  So  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion looked  around  to  see  if  that  scheme  was 
actually  working  anywhere.  It  found  the 
answer  in  a  most  unexpected  place :  Turin, 
Italy. 

Turin  has  the  cheapest  milk  of  any  con- 
siderable city  in  Europe.  The  dairymen  who 
supply  the  town  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  they  divide  the  city  into  sections. 
Each  group  of  farmers  delivers  milk  for  its 
own  section  to  a  central  receiving  station, 
whence  it  is  delivered  from  house  to  house, 
with  no  duplication  or  waste  in  the  service. 
Turin,  in  short,  is  actually  doing  the  trick 
that  the  Rochester  people  figured  ought  to 
be  done  for  Rochester.  As  a  result,  milk 
of  the  best  quality  costs  only  4  cents  per 
quart  in  Turin ;  and  the  dairymen  who  raise 
it  are  more  prosperous  than  most  dairymen 
in  Europe,  because  they  don't  have  to  give 
all  the  possible  profits  to  a  wickedly  waste- 
ful delivery  system. 

Better  Service  at  Less  Cost 

"Well,"  said  the  Chicago  commission, 
when  it  found  out  about  Turin,  "if  that's 
good  for  milk  in  Turin,  why  not  in  Chicago? 
And  if  it's  good  for  milk,  why  not  for  other 
deliveries  ?" 

Investigation  developed  that  there  are 
about  6,000  delivery  wagons  in  Chicago. 
They  duplicate  routes,  wear  out  horses, 
vehicles  and  pavements;  most  of  their  work 
is  pure  waste.  Suppose  a  great  central, 
co-operative  delivery  system  covered  the 
city,  using  fine,  fast,  modern  auto  trucks. 
Trucks  would  be  clean,  properly  handled, 
goods  carefully  covered.  The  streets  would 
be  less  congested;  there  would  be  far  less 
expense  in  keeping  them  clean.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  service  would  be  better; 
and  yet  this  improved  service  would  cost 
the  consumer  several  million  dollars  a 
year  less,  due  simply  to  cutting  out  waste ! 

.  Nothing  needed  except  to  apply  some  com- 
mon sense  to  doing  it!    Has  anybody  ever  tried  that 
out  and  proved  that  it  would  work  on  a  large  scale? 

Certainly.  The  commission  studied  Uncle  Sam's 
method  of  delivering  mail  in  cities.  Suppose  a  carrier 
rushed  into  the  post-office  and  was  handed  a  bag  of 
unassorted  letters  for  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  sent 
out  to  hunt  up  the  addresses;  perhaps  they  would  be 
miles  apart.  That  would  be  applying  to  the  mail 
delivery  the  method— or,  rather,  lack  of  method— that 
obtains  in  the  delivery  of  merchandise  in  cities. 

Why,  if  Uncle  Sam  delivered  letters  in  the  way 
grocerymen  deliver  groceries  the  post-ofllce  deficit 
would  be  half  as  big  as  the  whole  government  budget 


Try  It,  Chicago! 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

This  Chicago  Market  Commission  seems  to  have 
been  full  of  just  such  simple,  sensible  ideas  as  this. 
It  has  written  a  preliminary  report  on  its  investiga- 
tions in  54  closely  printed  pages  of  matter,  that  can 
be  read  and  understood  by  anybody  that  can  read  a 
newspaper. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  bit  from  the  Chicago  report, 
which  shows  how  much  there  is  for  American  cities  to 
learn  from  the  municipalities  of  other  countries.  Ger- 
man cities  are  chartered  with  authority  to  do  almost 
anything.  They  can  own  and  operate  their  street  cars, 
gas  and  electric  plants,  heating  plants.  They  can 
speculate  in  real  estate,  and  they  pretty  extensively 
do.  They  can  start  and  operate  municipal  stores — and 
the  town  of  Nuremberg  has  proved  that  they  can  do  it 
successfully  too,  even  in  spite  of  strong  opposition. 

Nuremberg  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great  German 


"Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall" 


toy-making  industry.  When  I  visited  the  old  town  a 
few  years  ago  I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  at  once 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern  city  I  had  ever 
seen. 

I  suppose  rather  less  than  a  half  million  people  live 
in  Nuremberg.  A  few  years  ago  the  prices  of  meats  in 
the  town  got  so  high  that  only  the  rich  could  afford  to 
eat  it  often  enough  to  keep  in  mind  how  it  tasted. 
The  city  fathers  decided  to  investigate.  They  found 
that  usable  beef  cost  44  cents  a  pound ;  it  had  advanced 
in  a  very  short  time  from  32  cents.  Other  meats  cost 
in  proportion.  The  dealers  drew  long  faces  and  said 
it  wasn't  their  fault:  they  were  doing  the  best  they 
could.    So  the  town  decided  to  start  its  own  meat 


markets  and  find  out  what  was  wrong.  There's  noth- 
ing like  getting  right  into  a  business  if  you  want  to 
learn  about  it. 

The  meat  dealers  protested,  and  finally  agreed  to 
compromise.  They  would  let  the  town  buy  meats, 
which  they  would  retail  for  it,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by 
it.  That  scheme  was  formally  adopted  by  the  city 
authorities;  and  then  something  wonderful  happened. 
Before  a  single  pound  of  city  meat  had  been  bought  or 
placed  on  sale  the  price  of  meats  in  all  the  markets 
dropped  from  20  to  40  per  cent! 

When  the  city  meat  appeared  a  short  time  after  the 
big  drop  the  butchers  systematically  "knocked"  it. 
They  kept  it  in  the  background ;  told  customers  it  was 
cheap  and  bogus.  True,  it  sold  at  from  4  to  9  cents 
the  pound  less  than  the  butchers  would  sell  their  own 
meat,  but  the  people  were  scared  into  the  notion  that 
it  wasn't  fit  to  eat.  They  went  on  buying  the  meat 
that  the  butchers  urged  them  to  take,  paying  the 
higher  prices,  and  letting  the  city  meats  beg  for  buyers, 
even  at  lower  prices. 

The  city  fathers  didn't  like  that.  They  knew  their 
meat  was  as  good  as  the  rest,  and  yet  it  was  being 
allowed  to  spoil  and  involve  them  in  a  dead  loss  be- 
cause the  butchers  wouldn't  be  square  and  give  it  a 
chance. 

So  the  city  authorities  determined  to  start  their  own 
markets..    They  located  them  in  available  places, 
established  model  places,  got  all  the  qualities  of  meat,  j 
and  opened  for  business. 

The  Price  Margin  Became  Moderate 

Instantly  there  was  another  drop  in  prices.  The 
city  markets  were  conducted  scientifically;  costs  were 
figured  to  cover  expenses  of  buying,  refrigeration,  rent, 
handling,  delivery,  and  the  like.  During  the  years 
1912  and  1913  beef  was  retailed  at  the  average  price 
of  18%  cents  a- pound,  pork  at  17  to  18%  cents,  veal, 
at  17  to  18%.  During  this  period  the  private  shops 
kept  their  prices  from  4%  to  6%  cents  higher  per 
pound,  and  it  was  found  that  a  good  many  people 
would  rather  pay  the  higher  price  than  buy  from  the 
municipal  markets. 

But  the  municipal  markets  did  a  good  business 
nevertheless,  and  the  private  markets  found  that  they 
could  make  the  price  margin  only  a  moderate  one. 

Many  people  would  pay  a  little  more  for 
their  meat,  but  very  few  would  submit  to 
having  it  "rubbed  in"  on  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
experiment  the  city  authorities  figured  that 
the  90,000  families  in  Nuremberg  had  actu- 
ally paid  $2,300,000  less  for  their  meats 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  there  had  been 
no  municipal  markets  at  all !  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  a  pfennig  of  loss  to 
the  city,  which  had  been  very  careful  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side  in  managing  its  own 
establishments. 

I  wonder  what  the  people  of  an  average 
American  city  would  say  if  it  were  seriously 
proposed  to  install  a  reform  of  this  kind, 
with  the  promise  of  immediately  reducing 
the  average  family's  meat  bill  $25.50  per 
annum? 

The  Chicago  Market  Commission  has  an 
idea  that  Chicago  could  well  afford  to  save 
that  money  for  its  people.  So  it  has  laid 
out  a  general  project  for  a  modern,  model 
system  of  municipal  markets.  These  are  to 
include  wholesale  markets  for  produce, 
groceries,  meats,  fruit,  and  in  fact  all  the 
foodstuffs;  a  system  of  distribution  which 
will  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  the 
expense  of  delivery;  a  scheme  of  handling 
the  business  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
railroads  and  the  express  companies,  so  as 
to  cut  out  the  middlemen  between  farmer 
and  consumer;  and,  finally,  a  general  proj- 
ect for  getting  the  farmer  interested  in 
doing  business  directly  with  his  city  cus- 
tomers. 

How  Prices  are  Sometimes  Boosted 

Can  you  imagine  a  wickeder  proposal  than 
to  "corner"  a  city's  supply  of  some  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  then,  while  holding  it  for 
higher  prices,  deliberately  let  a  good  part 
of  it  spoil?    That  happens  lots  of  times. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  testimony  lately 
taken  in  New  York  about  vast  quantities  of 
bananas  and  other  fruits,  perfectly  good 
and  sound,  and  the  town  wanting  them, 
being  hauled  out  to  sea  and  dumped  into  the 
water  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it  and  thus  to 
make  possible  the  boosting  of  prices?  That 
happens  too;  not  seldom  either. 

The  Chicago  people  are  getting  ready  to 
try  on  the  big  job  of  making  their  town  the 
world's  model  in  this  business  of  getting 
good  and  cheap  food  to  its  people.  Their 
plan  is  so  simple  that  you  will  wonder  at  it 
if  you  care  to  learn  about  it  in  detail.  If  you  do, 
write  to  Frederick  Rex,  Municipal  Reference  Li- 
brarian, City  Hall,  Chicago,  for  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Markets  Commission's  report. 

The  scheme  is  simply  to  apply  economy  and  effi- 
ciency principles  to  the  business  of  buying  and  dis- 
tributing foodstuffs.  The  middleman  will  to  a  large 
extent  have  to  go,  unless  he  can  devise  efficiency 
methods  that  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  city 
markets. 

American  cities  have  fallen  far  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  market  facilities.  Chi- 
cago is  near  the  tail-end  of  the  American  procession, 
and  it  proposes  to  march  right  to  the  front. 
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The  Gruner  Grudge 

The  Story  of  a  Modem  Knight  and  His  Ride  for  His  Lady 

By  Anna  C.  Chamberlain 


CHRISTINE   GRUNER,  carefully  putting  the 
bars  back  in  place  after  letting  out  the  family 
Jerseys,  gave  such  a  start  that  the  top  board 
fell  from  her  hands. 
"Why,   Max  Gorham !     'Tain't  never  you !"  she 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  surprise  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  event,  as  Max  frequently  appeared  at  this 
time  and  place. 

"I  thought  I  was  about  to  miss  ye,"  returned  the 
young  man  rather  breathlessly.  "Kind  o'  natural  to 
be  walking  this  lane  with  you,"  he  said  as  they  strolled 
along  the  homeward  way,  "same  as  when  we  was  little 
shavers," — a  tender  note  was  creeping  into  the  young 
man's  voice,  at  which  Christine,  thrilled  but  panic- 
stricken,  moved  carefully  to  the  far  side  of  the 
road. 

"Like  when  we  went  to  school."    Christine,  to  hide 
the  quaver  which  would  come  in  her  voice,  spoke 
unusually  low  so  that  her  companion  crossed  over  to 
hear  better.    "Every  day  we  came  along 
here  in  those  times.    Do  you  remember?" 

"Every  day,"  repeated  Max  after  her 
softly.  "In  summer  I  used  to  bring  apples 
and  flowers,  and  in  winter  my  sled  to  take 
you  to  school.    Remember,  Christine?" 

"Sure,"  returned  the  girl  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  her  companion  had  to  bend  his 
tall  head  very  close  to  her  blue  sunbonnet 
to  hear  the  words.  "An'  you  was  so  good 
to  me  always.  None  of  the  boys  dast  wash 
mv  face  when  you  was  by,  or  throw  snow- 
balls." 

"I  like  to  be  good  to  you,  Christine." 
Max's  head  was  very  close  indeed  now,  so 
that  the  blue  sunbonnet  began  to  droop 
like  a  wilted  harebell.  "I  liked  you  bet- 
ter'n  any  of  the  girls  then,  an'  I  never 
changed  since.  I  was  sorry  when  we 
stopped  going  to  school  so  I  couldn't*  see 
you  much  no  more.  I  was  always  glad 
for  parties,  an'  Fourth  o'  July,  an'  fair 
times,  so's  we  could  get  together.  Was 
you.  Christine?" 

Christine's  bonnet  drooped  so  low  that 
Max  had  to  bend  his  tall  young  head  to 
look  under  it,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
In  fact,  as  his  companion  grew  more  timid 
he  seemed  to  gather  boldness. 

"I  was  twenty-one  years  old  last  week." 
he  continued,  and  the  huskiness  in  his 
throat  was  not  fear.  "Father  gave  me  a 
team,  and  he  says  he'll  rent  me  the  south 
eighty  if  I  want  to  start  for  myself." 

There  was  no  answer  at  all  to  this,  and 
now  the  bonnet  was  bent  so  low  that  the 
rosy  face  within  it  was  almost  hidden 
from  sight.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply 
Max  slipped  his  arm  about  the  gingham 
waistline  of  Christine's  trembling  figure 
and,  stooping  low,  stole  a  kiss  from  the 
sheltering  blue  depths. 

"Will  you  have  me,  Christine?"  he  asked 
huskily,  his  heart  beating  in  heavy  throbs. 

Christine's  face  was  rosy  to  the  roots 
of  her  pale  flaxen  hair,  and  her  voice  too 
was  shaken  by  the  pitapat  of  her  unruly 
heart. 

"if  Pa'll  let  me,"  she  whispered,  and  at 
that  Max's  heart  gave  one  great  thump 
and  then  went  down  like  lea-d. 

Not  that  he  was  afraid  of  old  Gottlieb 
Gruner,  not  he ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
meet  a  man  in  the  blacksmith  shop  or  in 
the  hayfield,  and  quite  another  to  walk 
up  to  him  on  his  own  premises  and  ask 
him  for  his  daughter.  Such  a  fine  girl  as 
Christine,  too ! 

In  the  slight  pause  that  followed,  as 
Max  thought  of  this,  his  encircling  arm 
fell  a  little  lax  and  Christine  raised  ier  eyes  in  timid 
question,  at  which  the  fainting  spirit  within  Max  rose 
with  the  strength  of  a  lion. 

"All  right,  Christine,"  he  murmured,  drawing  her 
plump  form  a  little  closer,  "but" — here  his  heart 
quailed  afresh — "will  he  mind,  d'ye  think?" 

"I  guess  not."  hesitated  Christine.  For  some  strange 
reason,  although  these  young  people  were  quite  alone 
in  this  secluded  lane,  they  continued  to  whisper  these 
confidences  at  the  very  closest  range.  "I  b'lieve  he 
likes  ye,  but  you'd  better  ask  careful,  'cause  he  riles 
awful  easy." 

Then  Max,  after  a  long  look  into  the  depths  of  the 
blue  sunbonnet,  went  his  longer  way  to  his  own  pas- 
ture, while  Christine  sped  up  the  lane  whither  the 
Gruner  Jerseys  had  already  preceded  her  to  the  barn- 
yard. 

Throughout  the  next  day  all  kinds  of  things  went 
wrong  with  Max,  due,  he  knew,  to  the  fact  that  while 
his  hands  were  at  work  his  mind  was  with  the  father 
of  his  beloved,  framing  the  momentous  question  in 
constantly  changing  phraseology. 

"Better  have  it  over  and  settled,"  he  said  to  himself 
finally  when  the  suspense  became  unendurable,  and 
then,  although  it  was  on  a  week  day  and  mid-afternoon 
at  that,  he  struck  out  across  the  fields  toward  the 
south  line  of  their  farm  which  bordered  the  Gruner 
quarter  section,  and  then  took  the  direction  of  his 
usual  Sunday  afternoon  stroll  along  the  division  fence 
which  brought  him  at  last  up  by  the  Gruner  house. 

It  was  a  thrifty-looking  home,  surrounded  by  cherry 
trees  which  were  now  ripening  their  crimson  fruit  at 
fifteen  cents  a  quart. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Max  saw  not  only  the 
enchanting  blue  sunbonnet  bowered  in  the  foliage  of  a 
tree  top  but  old  Gottlieb  Gruner  himself,  assisting 
in  the  harvesting  of  cherries  in  those  airy  heights. 

Gottlieb  was  not  trusting  his  plump  proportions, 


however,  to  chance  twig  or  casual  branch.  He  had 
brought  two  sixteen-foot  ladders  from  the  barn  and, 
tying  their  tops  securely  together,  had  set  them  up 
stepladderwlse  beside  the  tree.  With  their  strong 
standards  and  rounds  and  the  extremely  wide  base 
thus  afforded,  Gottlieb  felt  that  he  had  a  support  to 
which  he  could  safely  trust  his  two  hundred  pounds  of 
flesh  and  frailty  even  at  the  dizzy  height  of  twelve 
feet  But  an  unexpected  danger  was  threatening  now, 
and  against  this  he  sought  Max's  aid. 

"If  you  is  come  to  visit,  Max.  und  ain't  bizzy,"  he 
began  promptly,  "I  wish  you  would  head  me  dot  sow 
away.  She  eats  der  down  cherries  and  makes  troubles. 
Drive  her  de  fence  along.  She  knows  der  way.  She 
comes  out  der  barru  below  somewheres." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Gruner,"  called  Max,  speeding  for- 
ward with  alacrity. 

Without  even  a  hint  of  diplomacy  or  circumlocution 
he  made  straight  for  the  grunting  porker  who.  seeing 


Whoa!    Whoa!    Stop  her!    Back  her!    You  don't  know  noddings" 


that  she  was  wanted  at  the  barn,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  desire  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
Hither  and  yon  beneath  the  cherry  trees  they  dodged, 
coming  at  each  circuit  nearer  the  ladder  which  sup- 
ported Gottlieb  Gruner's  corpulent  person. 

"Look  out  dere,  Max."  called  the  old  man  anxiously 
as  the  chase  came  perilously  near  the  base  of  his  sup- 
port.  "Head  her  de  odder  vay." 

But  the  sow  darted  gaily  forward,  and  seeing  be- 
tween the  rounds  of  the  ladder  what  looked  like  the 
entrance  into  a  forbidden  field  attempted  to  make  her 
escape  that  way.  The  space  was  all  too  small,  but 
having  started  she  pressed  forward,  carrying  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  with  her. 

"Head  her !  Stop  her !"  roared  Gottlieb,  feeling  his 
pedestal  quiver  beneath  him.  "Don't  you  know  nod- 
dings?" 

All  Max's  best  efforts,  however,  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  beast's  determination  to  escape  by  her 
chosen  route,  and  she  pressed  on.  drawing  that  side 
of  the  ladder  farther  and  farther  out  so  as  to  lower  the 
top — on  which  the  old  German  preserved  his  uncertain 
balance — steadily  and  rapidly  toward  the  ground. 

"Whoa  !  Whoa  !  Stop  her  !  Back  her  !"  he  shouted. 
"You  don't  know  noddings.  You  fathead !  You  lobster"' 

But  the  old  porker  pursued  her  obstinate  course,  and 
old  Gottlieb,  as  the  base  was  dragged  from  beneath  his 
improvised  pedestal,  protestingly  descended,  steadily, 
swiftly,  and  not  ungracefully,  bearing  the  pail  of  cher- 
ries in  one  hand  and  clutching  at  the  passing  branches 
with  the  other.  As  he  reached  the  ground  the  hog 
made  her  escape  sideways  from  beneath  the  imprison- 
ing ladder  and  fled  forward,  still  pursued  by  Max  who 
bore  with  him  a  confused  impression  of  the  hot  breath 
of  the  old  man's  wrath. 

As  a  kettle  sometimes  bubbles  more  noisily  for  a 
moment  after  being  removed  from  the  fire,  so  old  Gott- 
lieb's wrath  surged  even  more  fiercely  when  he  found 


himself  on  the  safe  surface  of  the  ground  without  one 
fifteen-cent-a-quart  cherry  spilled  or  spoiled.  From  the 
"fence  along"  whither  the  old  hog  had  finally  retreated 
to  her  place  of  entrance  "the  barrn  below,"  Max  still 
heard  muttering  from  the  distance  the  old  man's 
opinion  of  him. 

And  as  he  wandered  disconsolately  homeward  his 
only  solace  was  the  message  of  apology  and  appeal 
which  had  spoken  to  him  voicelessly  from  the  depths 
of  the  blue  sunbonnet.  Old  Gruner  certainly  did  "rile 
awful  easy." 

Mr.  Gruner  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  appeased,  for 
he  was  one  who  prided  himself  on  the  certaintv  of  his 
judgment.  Before  this  unfortunate  incident  "he  had 
taken  but  little  notice  of  Max  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  "a  feller  who  was  hangin'  around  Christine."  but 
in  the  photographic  impression  of  the  young  man's 
character  which  he  had  formed  during  his  descent  from 
the  heights  of  the  cherry  tree  he  was  discovered  to  be 
"good  for  noddings,"  a  loafer,  and  one  who 
neglected  his  own  business  in  the  daytime 
to  lead  the  neighbor's  hogs  into  trouble.  ' 

"If  you  cannot  drive  a  hog  vat  would 
do  mit  a  vife?"  he  inquired  acidly  when 
Max,  with  the  ardent  impatience  of  youth, 
sought  to  gain  the  father's  consent  before 
the  waters  of  strife  had  subsided. 

"I'll  save  myself  the  trouble  by  keeping 
my  fences  in  order,"  returned  Max  quickly, 
and  that  settled  it  for  him. 

Gruner  was  notoriously  lax  on  fences, 
and  now  that  Max  had  openly  dared  to 
"sass"  the  old  man  on  the  subject  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  hope. 

Strained  relations  had  existed  before 
this  between  Gruner  and  his  neighbors 
because  of  the  depredations  of  his  hogs. 
Now  the  old  man,  smarting  with  the  mem- 
ory of  former  reproaches  and  present  in- 
juries, proceeded  to  get  it  back  on  Max  by 
not  only  positively  denying  his  suit  for 
Christine's  hand  but  followed  it  up  by 
peremptorily  ordering  him  to  keep  away 
from  the  girl  altogether. 

For  a  few  days  the  lovers  consoled  them- 
selves with  stolen  meetings  in  the  lane  as 
they  went  for  the  cows.  After  that  old 
Gottlieb,  suspecting  something,  attended  to 
the  cows  himself,  passing  Max  on  the  way 
with  unseeing  eyes. 

These  were  hard  days  for  the  young  peo- 
ple. Being  denied  the  privilege  of  openly 
visiting  his  sweetheart,  Max  took  to 
lingering  about  near  her  home  when  a 
kindly  darkness  would  veil  his  presence, 
to  gain  in  this  way  a  glimpse  of  the  flaxen 
head  bent  over  a  piece  of  sewing  in  the 
light  of  the  parlor  lamp  or  moving  from 
room  to  room  as  she  pursued  her  house- 
hold duties.  And  long  after  the  light 
glowed  dimly  through  the  white  curtains 
of  her  little  room  upstairs,  he  would 
watch,  hoping,  hoping  for  the  something 
or  the  some  way  which  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  "riled  so  awful  easy." 

Since  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits, 
so  Max  in  his  lonely  patrol  before  the 
home  of  his  loved  one  saw  there  one 
night  the  light  of  a  lantern  moving  about 
in  the  barnyard  and,  coming  closer,  heard 
loud  puffings  and  groans  of  the  defeated  as 
portly  Gottlieb  tried  in  the  uncertain  light 
to  catch  and  bridle  one  of  the  frolicsome 
young  horses. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you. 
Mr.  Gruner?"  he  ventured,  appearing  out 
of  the  darkness  in  the  hope  that  here  was 
his  opportunity  come  at  last. 
"Yess,  yess,"  gasped  Gottlieb,  breathless  from  his 
efforts.   "You  is  young  und  can  go  more  fast.   Get  de 
doctor,  quick!" 

With  a  bound  Max  was  at  the  head  of  a  frisky  colt, 
holding  its  forelock  with  a  grip  of  desperation  as  he 
reached  for  the  bridle  with  the  other  hand. 

"The  doctor!"  he  cried  anxiously.  "Is  she  sick?" 
for  to  him  there  was  but  one  "she"  in  all  the  great 
round  world. 

•Yess.  ah-h-h,  so  sick!"  mourned  Gottlieb.  "I  have 
done  all  what  I  know,  but  I  fear  she  vill  die  if  the 
doctor  comes  not  soon.  Ride  quick,  Max,  und  I  will 
give  you  anydings  you  say." 

"Will  you  give  her  to  me?"  cried  Max  eagerly  as  he 
buckled  the  saddle  with  desperate  haste.  "Just  prom- 
ise me  that,  Mr.  Gruner,  and  I  will  get  the  doctor  here 
if  it  kills  me." 

"Give  you  herr?"  shrilled  the  old  German  indig- 
nantly. "Such  cheek!  Such  umbudence!  He  takes 
such  advantage  of  mine  troubles !" 

"But  I  will  not  take  her  far."  pleaded  Max,  spring- 
ing to  the  saddle,  "just  to  the  next  farm.  You  could 
see  her  every  day." 

"Und  what  good  was  dat  when  she  was  yours?" 
cried  old  Gruner,  his  voice  cracking  with  rage  and 
grief  as  he  apostrophized  the  night.   "Just  because  she 
vill  die  if  he  der  doctor  brings  not  he  asks  mine  five-  . 
hondred-dollar  mare !"  1 

"Who  wants  your  mare?"  exploded  Max  excitedly. 
"Isn't  it  Christine  who  is  sick?" 

"Oh,  it  was  just  Christine  what  you  wants!"  cried 
old  Gottlieb  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "She  was  all  right, 
I  guess.  Take  her  if  you  wants  her,  only  bring  der 
doctor  quick  before  mine  beautiful  mare  shall  die." 

But  he  spoke  to  empty  darkness,  for  Max  like  a 
knight  atilt  for  his  accolade  had  already  sped  into  the 
night  where,  in  the  far  distance,  his  horse's  hoofs 
could  be  heard  pounding  down  the  dusty  highway. 

E-W 
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A  Beauty  Talk  with  the  Farmer's  Wife 

//  is  Easy  to  Keep  the  Charms  That  Youth  Gave  You 


By  Mrs.  A.  V.  R.  Morris 


IT  ISN'T  so  many  years  since  you  were 
called' the  prettiest  girl  in  your  native 
county,  and  now  you  sometimes  won- 
der why  that  beauty  has  faded.  Tour 
share  of  the  farmhouse  work  is  not  hard 
and  money  is  not  scarce.  There  have 
been  no  tragedies  in  your  married  life, 
and  not  many  worries,  yet  your  complex- 
ion is  sallow,  your  eyes  are  dull,  and  your 
hair  is  getting  prematurely  thin  as  well 


Ventilate  your  hair  out  of  doors  and  it 
will  not  grow  gray 

as  gray.  You  don't  sleep  soundly  at 
night,  you  haven't  a  good  appetite,  and 
often  you're  mentally  depressed.  Al- 
though far  from  being  an  invalid,  your 
health  is  not  good.  And  without  good 
health  no  woman,  even  Venus  herself, 
can  long  retain  her  good  looks. 

Not  long  ago  when  a  city  friend  asked 
if  you  took  enough  exercise  you  raised 
both  hands  in  horrified  protest  Exer- 
cise! Haif  of  your  time  is  consumed  in 
doing  the  housework  !  But  that  isn't  the 
right  sort  of  exercise,  because  it  is  doae 
indoors.  It  keeps  you  slender  and  wiry, 
but  it  also  robs  your  cheeks  and  lips  of 
their  color  and  it  does  not  induce  an 
appetite  for  any  of  the  good  things  which 
you  cook  three  times  a  day.  When  yon 
sit  clown  to  the  table  with  your  husband 
and  sons  you  envy  them  their  keen  hun- 
ger, but  they  wouldn't  have  those  hearty 
appetites  for  fresh  vegetables,  fowl,  and 
fruit  if  they  were  working  all  day  in  the 
house.  Their  exercise  is  taken  in  the 
fresh  ail',  just  as  a  part  of  yours  should 
be.  And  if  you  imagine  that  just  to  go 
out  for  an  aimless  stroll  is  a  waste  of 
time,  start  some  sort  of  a  garden  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  small  fruits,  or 
fine  vegetables,  and  work  at  least  one 
hour  daily  in  it.  While  you're  earning 
a  little  extra  money  for  yourself,  that 


sort  of  exercise  will  restore  your  appetite 
and  bring  back  the  color  to  your  cheeks 
and  lips.  But  your  face  and  neck  will 
get  brown  and  freckled  instead  of  white 
and  pretty  if,  while  working  in  the  open, 
they  are  not  protected  from  suu  and 
wind  by  a  sunbonnet  with  a  wide  front 
and  a  deep  cape.  It  is  a  good  plau  to 
wear  the  sunbonnet  every  time  you  go  to 
the  chicken  run,  to  the  barn,  or  to  the 
outside  dairy  ;  and  in  the  latter  place  is  a 
cosmetic  which  any  farmer's  wife  can 
afford  to  use — namely,  sour  milk.  Save 
a  cupful  of  it  every  day,  and  at  night 
smear  it  upon  your  face,  neck,  and  arms. 
It  will  cleanse  the  cuticle  of  dust  and 
keep  it  smooth  and  soft.  More  deep  lines 
are  the  result  of  grime  embedded  in  a 
rough  skin  than  are  the  result  of  worry 
and  age,  and  the  woman  whose  face 
and  neck  are  deeply  lined  or  faintly 
wrinkled — the  terms  are  synonymous — 
cannot  look  pretty. 

Have  you  ever  tried  sleeping  out  of 
doors?  The  plan  is  perfectly  easy  for 
the  farm  dweller  to  adopt,  since  in  her 
sequestered  home  she  need  only  place  her 
bed  upon  the  porch  and  chain  the  watch- 
dog near-by.  You  may  imagine  that  the 
"night  noises"  of  the  woods  and  the  fields 
will  keep  you  awake.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  lull  yon  into  a  slumber  that 
will  last  until  dawn,  and  then  you'll  get 
up  feeling  like  a  new  woman.  Your 


since  getting  married  you  haven't  kept, 
up  the  practice  of  regularly  washing  it 
and  then  drying  it  out  of  doors.  In  your 
girlhood  days  you  didn't  realize  that 
keeping  the  dust  out  of  your  locks  was 
what  made  them  thick,  and  that  ventilat- 
ing and  drying  them  in  the  open  was 
what  made  them  bright  and  lustrous. 
They  would  soon  begin  to  get  thicker  if 
the  rain-water  shampoo  were  regularly 


For  a  good  complexion  cultivate  your 
garden 

eyes  will  tell  you  of  how  much  good  the 
opeu-air  sleep  did  when  you  look  in  the 
mirror  while  doing  your  hail',  for  instead 
of  being  dull  and  colorless  they  will  be 
bright  blue  or  brown  and  young-looking. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  you  had  pretty 
hair.  It  was  thick  and  fluffy,  and  pretty 
whichever  way  you  arranged  it.  But 


You  will  awaken  bright-eyed  and  young 
if  you  sleep  out  of  doors 

given  them,  and  you  would  be  surprised 
to  note  how  soon  the  gray  hairs  would 
stop  multiplying  after  the  open-air  dry- 
ing and  ventilating  were  resumed. 

The  last  time  yon  visited  a  town  friend 
you  would  not  go  to  parties  because  of 
your  rough,  red  hands  and  wrists.  There 
is  no  reason  why  your  hands  should  be 
in  that  condition,  for  your  housework 
does  not  injure  them  permanently.  They 
are  chapped  because  you  do  not  take 
time  to  dry  them  thoroughly  or  to  smear 
them  with  buttermilk,  and  they  are  red 
because  you  forget  to  rinse  them  in 
vinegar  after  washing  the  dishes.  But- 
termilk and  vinegar  will  keep  your  hands 
as  smooth  and  as  white  as  those  of  the 
richest  and  laziest  woman  in  the  world, 
but  yours  will  keep  young  and  pretty 
longer  than  will  hers  because  the  exer- 
cise of  housework  will  prevent  the  mus- 
cles from  shrinking  and  the  cuticle  above 
them  from  wrinkling. 

Take  care  of  your  teeth.  There  is 
nothing  so  racking  to  the  nerves  and  so 
destroying  to  the  disposition,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  beauty,  as  aching  teeth, 
and  the  way  to  keep  them  sound  is  to 
"make  time"  to  brush  them  after  each 
meal.  While  your  teeth  are  white  and 
sound  you  can  afford  to  smile  broadly, 
which  will  help  you  to  look  pretty. 


Early  Summer-Morning  Cooking 


WHEN  the  days  are  hot  and  the 
family  longs  for  dainties  is  just  the 
time  that  the  housekeeper  feels  least  dis- 
posed to  stay  in  the  kitchen.  One  good 
way  to  overcome  the  distaste  for  this 
part  of  the  day's  work  is  to  rise  early 
and  prepare  some  dainty.  Cooking  when 
early-morning  breezes  stir,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  interrupt,  has  a  fascination. 

Serving  individual  portions  of  salad  in 
baked  shells  is  a  very  good  way  to  tempt 
the  appetite  in  summer.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  make  a  number  of  these 
cases  because  they  will  keep  some  time 
if  put  in  a  dry  place,  and  when  needed 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  reheating  to  make 
them  crisp  again.  Those  not  used  for 
salads  can  be  filled  with  a  thick  boiled 
custard  or  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream  to  form  cream  puffs.  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose,  however,  the  cheese  is  not 
desirable,  so  the  dough  should  be  divided 
before  the  cheese  is  to  be  beaten  in. 

Bring  one  cupful  of  water  and  half  a 
cupful  of  butter  to  a  boil  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  While  it  is  boiling  vig- 
orously stir  in  one  and  a  quarter  cupfuls 
of  flour,  beating  rapidly  to  free  the  thick 
paste  from  lumps.  When  the  mixture  is 
cool,  work  in  four  eggs  until  the  paste  is 
smooth.  This  rather  tedious  process  may 
be  hastened  toward  the  last  by  using 
the  Dover  egg  beater ;  the  paste  will  then 
be  so  thick  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  doing  more  than  breaking  up  the  tiny 
lumps  of  dough.  If  you  want  all  the 
shells  for  salad,  beat  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  grated  cheese.  The  puffs  rise  better  if 
the  dough  is  thoroughly  chilled  on  the  ice 
before  being  dropped  in  balls  half  the 
size  of  one's  fist  on  a  buttered  tin.  Place 
the  balls  at  least  two  inches  apart,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  half  an 
hour,  until  they  are  light  and  have  no 
damp  spots  in  the  middle. 

Beef,  veal,  and  chicken  loaves  are  good, 


By  Bertha  Bellows  Streeter 

as  are  also  the  jellied  meats,  and  all 
have  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to 
make.  These  recipes  have  been  tested 
again  and  again  and,  if  followed,  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  at  small 
expense. 

For  beef  loaf  you  can  use  the  flank, 
neck,  or  a  piece  of  shoulder  just  as  well 
as  the  more  expensive  cuts.  Put  crack- 
ers through  the  food  chopper  until  you 
have  a  cupful  of  fine  crumbs,  onion  to 
make  two  tablespoonfuls,  then  two 
pounds  of  meat  that  has  been  simmered 
until  tender  and  allowed  to  cool  in  its 
own  liquor,  which  should  be  just  enough 
to  cover.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
of  salt  with  the  crumbs,  and  stir  all  to- 
gether with  the  onion,  meat,  one  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  the 
strained  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 
cooked.  Butter  a  mold,  press  the  meat 
into  it,  and  bake  half  an  hour  until  the 
loaf  is  nicely  browned.  Serve  cold  cut 
in  thin  slices  and  having  the  plate  gar- 
nished with  rings  of  hard-boiled  eggs  or 
tiny  sliced  pickled  beets  with  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley. 

Tliis  veal  loaf  in  which  the  meat  is 
combined  with  ham  is  especially  good 
served  cold.  Put  through  the  food  chop- 
per three  and  a  half  pounds  of  veal,  half 
a  pound  of  ham,  and  onion  to  make  a 
tablespoonful.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  sage 
into  a  cupful  of  powdered  bread  crumbs, 
and,  if  you  like,  a  nutmeg  grated  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice. 
Beat  the  dry  ingredients  into  the  meat 
mixture  and  add  two  eggs.  When  thor- 
oughly worked  together  press  the  meat 
into  a  buttered  pan,  brush  over  the  top 
with  slightly  beaten  egg,  and  bake  slowly 
for  three  hours.    If  there  is  but  little 


fat  to  the  meat,  baste  the  loaf  occa- 
sionally with  melted  butter. 

For  jellied  veal  boil  the  meat  until 
tender,  then  pick  it  fine  and  heap  it 
lightly  in  a  mold  rinsed  out  of  cold  water 
and  on  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
arranged  a  layer  of  circles  of  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Season  the  liquor  in  which  the 
meat  was  cooked  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  boil  it  down  to  a  cupful,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat.  Serve  very  cold 
in  thin  slices. 

Chicken  in  jelly  is  improved  by  the  use 
of  celery  and  onion  as  seasonings.  Flavor 
the  stock  in  which  the  fowl  was  boiled 
with  these  vegetables  to  suit  your  taste 
adding  salt  and  pepper  also.  Soak  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  granulated  gelatin  in  the 
same  amount  of  cold  water  and  dissolve 
in  a  cupful  of  the  hot  stock.  Strain  this 
liquor  over  the  chicken  meat,  which  has 
been  cut  into  fine  pieces  and  heaped 
lightly  in  pound  baking  powder  cans  as 
molds.  ChilL  and  when  firm  serve  in 
quarter-inch  slices,  garnished  with  pars- 
ley or  rings  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

This  ginger  cream  is  a  treat.  Soak  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  granulated  gelatin  in  the 
same  amount  of  cold  water  and  dissolve 
in  half  a  cupful  of  hot  water.  Whip  a 
pint  of  cream  until  it  is  stiff,  then  stir  in 
half  a  cupful  each  of  pulverized  sugar, 
cold  boiled  rice  that  has  been  made  light 
by  being  put  through  the  vegetable  press, 
and  chopped  preserved  ginger.  When 
the  gelatin  begins  to  set,  stir  it  into  the 
cream,  turn  the  pudding  into  a  large  mold 
or  several  individual  ones,  and  set  aside 

The  ginger  sauce  to  accompany  this 
dessert  is  niadejMr  boiling  together  for 
five  minutes  a  'cupful  of  water,  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  and  the  same 
amount  of  chopped  preserved  ginger. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well,  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  them ;  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 


To  prove  to  you  that  it  costs  less 
money,  takes  less  time,  makes  better 
food,  to  cook  in . 

"Wear-Ever" 

ALUMINUM  UTENSILS 

We  wish  to  send  thig  one-quart  stewpan 
for  only  ten  2-cent  stamps. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  women 
have  tested  "Wear-Ever"  ware  in  this  way. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  save  fuel  because 
they  get  hot  quickly  and  stay  hot  longer  than 
any  other  kitchen  ware. 

They  save  work  because  in  them  your  food 
bakes  without  turning  the  pan,  boils  without 
stirring,  roasts  without  basting. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Send  for  booklet,  "The  'Wear-Ever'  Kitchen" 
(free)  which  tells  you  how  to  improve  your  cook- 
ing and  cut  down  expense^ 


WANTED: 


Men  to  demonstrate  and  sell  •"'VYear- 
-Evcr"  S-pecialties.  Only  those  -w]io 
can  furnish  security  will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  T!ten*il  Co. 
Dept  57,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Send  prepaid  z-qt,  "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.    Enclosed  is 
20  c.  in  stamps— money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Address  ........... .  „. .,   ■■  ._i  _■  ■    »it  .,  ■  ■  -., ."-L1  -r  


DON'T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

HOQSIER&i&n§IsFREEi 

To  try  inyonr  ownnoine  for  30  days.  Shtrwyeuxj 
friends.  Freight  paid  by  us.  Send  itfeack  at  our 
expense  if  you  do  mot  want  to  keep  it.  You  can 
get  the  best  at  actual  factory  prices.  Axe 
heavily  made  of  the  highest  grade  seteeted 
material,  beautiful  ornamentation  and 
finish,  -with  improvements  thatatoaolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  produced.  The 
Best  in  the  World .  guaranteed  for  Years 
by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.  You  can 
save  enough  on  a  single  Hoosier  Stove  to 
bay  your  winter'sfueL  A11HOOSIEE. 
^STOVES  Guaranteed  for  years. 
Send  Postal  today  for  Laree  Free 
Catalog  "and  prices."  Large 
assortment  to  select  from.  No 
Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO,, 

126  State  St.,      Marion,  Ind. 


AGENTS 

-Give  a  $1:50  4-qt.  Aluminum  Set- 
tle free  with  every  sale  to  intro- 
duce new  goods.  Bvery  woman 
wants  el  n  m  in  did  .  Big  ec-od  e  y  c 
Sells  like  wildfire.  8 worn  proof 
of  $7.70  profit  in  3-  hours.  Write 
quick  for  agency  and  free- ease  plea 
to  workers. 

THOMAS  ALUMINUM  CO. 
6746  Home  SI.      Dayton,  Ohio 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gsJLW^---*- 


traitaudtiua  all  lliec. 
>'eftt,   clean,  flrHSMJ- 

f r:  ? ,  convraiea&,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  cajv  t  split  ex 
tip  over ;  wiD  notsoil  or 
injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.  Si>Wl 
by  dealers,  or*  sent  *y 
express  prepaid  £or  91. 

HAROLD  SOXERS, 
ISO  DeKatb  In, 
Brooklyn,  5.  V.  f  . 


Jt  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


American  S.lf- 
hcating  Flat  Iron 


Sold  .n  a  «4 
pot  Hive  guarantee 


Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starentng.  Ordinary 
four  Hours  Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better. 
One-fifth  the  labor,  one-tenUi  the  expense  and  one  hun- 
dred times  the  satisfaction  as  compared  with  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circulars.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  this  guaranteed  iron,  write  us<llrect.  d 
American  Gis  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  SI.        Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM  4 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  toe  hail; 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color,  - 
Prevents  hair  falling, 

50c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 


95  cents. 


GUARANTEE 

Railroad  Watch 

To  adverilee  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our -  watch 
bargains,  «e  "will"  send  4bie  elegant  Railroad  watch  by  mail  post  paid-  for 
ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentleman's  elie,  open  face,  full  engraved 
back  and  beael,14k  gold  color  finish,  locomotive  on  dial,  barer  escapement,  a 
per feoi  fJrookeeper  and-  fu Hy  guaranteed  for 6 years.  Bend  tbl8-adTeuieem«nft 
to  uo-witb  95  C  E  NTS  wa tcb  "Rl  be  sent  by  null  post  paid.  S»Us> 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  95  -cents  today.  Addresa 
R.  E.CHALMERS  &  CO.,538  So.Dearf>ornSt.,Chlesge. 
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The  Community  Builder 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  R.  McKeen 


Farm  and  Fireside,  August  /,  1914 


ONE  day  this  preacher  had  a  notion  in  his  head 
that  he  was  either  going  to  be  compelled  to 
whip  a  man  or  get  a  whipping.  As  is  the  cus- 
tom in  all  well-regulated  villages,  the  post- 
office  is  the  public  gathering  place  about  mail  time. 
Everybody  comes.  The  smart  Alec  with  his  coarse 
joke,  the'  teller  of  vulgar  tales  is  there;  also  the 
practical  joker,  the  loud-mouthed  blatherskite,  and 
the  "me  too"  fellow  that  assents  to  everything  under 
the  sun  and  giggles  and  snorts  at  everything  that 
happens.  In  this  gathering  at  the  post-office  there  is 
usually  also  the  bully.  In  the  group  that  daily  gath- 
ered to  await  their  circulars,  bills,  and  whisky  adver- 
tisements was  one  who,  though  holding  the  position  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  looked  upon  as  a  "bad"  man. 
He  had  mussed  up  a  good  many  people  according  to 
reports.  He  would  get  drunk  and  proceed  to  take  the 
town,  usually  using  a  rifle  to  shoot  out  lights  and 
kill  stray  dogs.  His  principal  attainment,  however,  was 
swearing.  He  had  no  peer  in  that  country-  He  seemed 
to  know  all  the  hair-raising  oaths  and  had  invented 
a  few  of  his  own.  It  was  his  special  delight  to  get 
into  a  group  of  folks  anywhere  and  cut  loose  his 
profanity.  If  a  woman  happened  to  be  about  that 
made  no  difference,  and  if  a  min- 
ister happened  to  be  near  he  put  on 
extra  pressure  afid  raised  his  voice 
so  the  parson  would  be  sure  to 
hear,  while  his  "me  too"  followers 
would  giggle  and  chuckle  and 
squirm. 

This  particular  preacher  put  up 
with  two  demonstrations  of  this 
kind  and  concluded  that  he  would 
not  do  it  again  without  at  least 
protesting.  The  chance  came  sooner 
really  than  he  wanted.  He  was 
in  the  office,  seated,  talking  to  the 
postmaster  in  plain  sight  of  the 
crowd  outside.  The  "squire,"  as  he 
was  called,  came  up  and.  upon  see- 
ing who  was  there,  proceeded  to  un- 
limber  his  arsenal  of  cuss  words. 
They  were  a  choice  lot  that  any 
ox  driver  or  mule  skinner  might 
well  have  envied  for  his  vocabu- 
lary. In  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
versation was  so  shifted  that 
preachers  in  general  were  included 
in  the  harangue,  and  finally  in  a 
veiled  way  the  one  present.  It  was 
a  case  of  either  say  something  or 
run,  and  the  only  way  out  was 
right  through  that  crowd. 

With  his  teeth  almost  chattering 
with  fear  and  his  heart  doing  dou- 
ble duty  the  minister  sauntered 
out  at  the  door,  stood  uncertain  a 
moment,  walked  up  to  the  squire, 
extended  his  hand,  and  said,  in  not 
too  certain  a  voice,  possibly  :  "My 
name  is  McKeen.  I'm  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  here.  Yours 
is   ,  I  believe.  I  have  over- 
heard your  conversation  for  the 
past  ten  minutes,  and  for  a  man 
who  presents  as  good  an  appear- 
ance as  you  and  looks  like  a  real 
sensible  man  you  are  the  greatest 
disappointment  I  ever  met.  I 
should  think  a  grown  man,  with  as  splendid  a  family 
as  you  have,  would  be  ashamed  to  think  such  oaths, 
let  alone  belching  them  out  here  before  boys  and  young 
men.   You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir." 

The  preacher  really  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
struck.  The  man's  face  purpled  and  he  swallowed  two 
or  three  times  spasmodically.  His  eyes  narrowed,  and 
then  bulged  out  with  an  angry  flame.  There  was  mur- 
der in  that  face  for  a  moment,  then  the  eyes  fell  and 
he  hurried  across  the  street  to  his  office  and  banged 
the  door,  making  the  whole  building  fairly  rattle. 

The  minister  hurried  home  to  quiet  his  shaking 
nerves.  It  was  a  stirring,  experience.  The  encounter 
was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Some  time  later,  possibly  two  weeks,  as  the  minister 
was  passing  the  squire's  office  he  was  hailed  and 
invited  to  come  in.  He  almost  feared  to  go,  thinking 
that  he  was  to  answer  for  the  previous  encounter. 
After  the  weather  had  been  discussed  and  some  com- 
mon matters  mentioned,  the  squire  cleared  his  throat 


Chapter  IX 

and  said :  "I  want  to  apologize  for  using  the  kind  of 
language  I  did  the  other  day  at  the  post-office.  I'm 
glad  you  called  me  down  good  and  proper.  I've  been 
thinking  about  what  you  »said,  and  I  guess  you  are 
right.  Now  I  want  you  to  call  me  down  every  time 
you  hear  me  swear,  for  I  want  to  quit  this  damned 
swearing.  See  that  broken  chair  over  there?  I  broke 
that  the  other  day  when  you  went  after  me.  I  was  so 
mad  I  just  had  to  bust  something." 

He  looked  at  the  preacher  in  surprise  when  he  (the 
preacher)  laughed  at  the  odd  way  he  had  put  the 
request. 

The  squire  and  minister  gradually  became  fast 
friends,  but  many  was  the  time  it  was  necessary  to 
"call  him  down."  The  habit  of  years  was  not  broken 
off  in  a  day,  nor  even  a  month,  but  progress  was  made. 

At  first  invitations  to  attend  the  church  services 
were  scorned,  and  though  he  was  friendly  with  the 
preacher  the  squire  knew  a  choice  lot  of  hypocrites 
who  made  their  headquarters  in  that  particular  church, 
and  he  was  very  frank  to  say  just  who  they  were  and 
give  his  reason  for  so  thinking.  In  some  instances  the 
evidence  looked  like  mighty  damaging  arguments,  too. 

His  wife  and  daughter  attended  church  regularly, 


"For  a  man  who  presents  as  good  an  appearance  as  you 

disappointment  I  ever  met" 


and  both  joined.  Then  there  was  another  explosion 
from  the  squire  in  which  they  and  the  preacher  were 
given  a  scoring. 

The  time  came  when  he  attended  a  service,  and 
though  he  scorned  the  idea  then,  he  latei  admitted  that 
he  rather  enjoyed  it,  especially  the  music. 

He  almost  struck  his  daughter  one  day  when  she 
predicted  "that  he  would  join  that  church  and  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity."  She  afterward  owned  up  that  for 
a  moment  she  feared  him. 

A  series  of  special  meetings  were  started  and  folks 
were  coming  in  crowds.  The  squire  would  come  a 
night  and  then  stay  away  two  or  three.  His  conscience 
was  hurting  him.  One  day  the  minister  called  on  him 
in  his  office  and  had  it  out  with  him.  He  went  over  the 
squire's  history  pretty  thoroughly  and  _  showed  him 
just  what  he  had  done  for  his  own  life,  that  of  his 
family,  and  the  example  he  was  setting  before  his 
grandchildren.  It  was  a  scathing  arraignment  before 
the  bar  of  his  own  conscience.   In  closing  the  minister 


told  him,  "I  am  done.  You  can  go  your  way  if  you 
wish,  but  I  want  you  to  know  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  your  own  shoulders.  It  is  a  matter  you  must 
settle  with  your  conscience  and  your  God." 

The  next  day  the  old  man  was  assisting  his  son  in 
building  an  addition  to  his  home.  Two  little  grandsons 
were  playing  about  among  the  timbers.  The  squire 
was  battling  with  his  conscience  and  was  of  course 
having  corresponding  troubles  with  the  nails  and 
boards.  Every  time  anything  went  wrong  he  swore  his 
best.  One  of  the  little  boys  got  in  the  way  and  with 
a  horrible  oath  he  put  the  little  fellow  into'  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  with  more  oaths  to  emphasize  the  order 
told  the  little  chap  to  stay  there.  His  better  nature  got 
the  best  of  him  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  he 
gave  the  lad  some  blocks  with  which  to  play.  Directly 
there  was  a  crash  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  blocks 
were  scattered  in  every  direction  by  the  little  feet. 
Then  came  a  repetition  of  the  awful  oaths  the  squire 
had  been  using  all  the  day  in  hearing  of  the  lad.  Thev 
sounded  hideous  from  the  throat  of  a  mere  infant.  The 
lad's  mother  grabbed  him  up  and  was  about  to  punish 
him  severely  when  the  squire's  voice  boomed  out, 
"Don't  whip  him,  whip  me.    It's  my  fault,  not  his." 

Then  his  arraignment  by  the 
preacher  came  to  his  mind  again. 
It  was  a  terrific  struggle  for  the 
rest  of  that  day,  but  no  more  oaths. 
That  night  he  came  to  church. 

He  told  the  preacher  weeks 
afterward  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  sermon  was  all  about  him.  Hot 
anger  ran  through  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
speaker  and  rend  him.  When  the 
invitation  was  given  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  preacher  and  audience 
and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
went  hpme  to  keep  up  the  fight. 
Next  day  he  telephoned  the  min- 
ister to  come  to  his  office. 

"My  God,  Mack,"  were  his 
words,  "I've  got  to  have  some  re- 
lief. I  can't  stand  this.  Won't 
you  help  me?" 

"Squire,"  was  the  response,  and 
the  preacher  wanted  to  be  as  kind 
as  possible,  "this  matter  is  out  of 
my  hands.  I  have  talked  with 
you,  advised  you,  and  prayed  for 
you.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  you 
if  I  could,  but  this  is  a  matter  be- 
tween you  and  a  Higher  Power. 
I'd  advise  you  to  go  there  for 
help." 

That  night  the  old  man  came  to 
church.  His  face  was  pitiable.  It 
showed  the  awful  strain  under 
which  he  had  been  laboring.  He 
looked  years  older.  He  was  ill  at 
ease  during  the  sermon,  and  when 
the  invitation  was  given  he  began 
the  old  fight  over  again.  He  picked 
up  a  book  and  turned  it  over  and 
over.  When  the  congregation  was 
singing  he  had  the  book  open 
upside  down  and  didn't  realize  it. 

Finally  he  threw  the  book  down 
with  a  bang  and  came  forward. 
He  meant  it  too.  His  face  showed 
it,  and  next  day  there  was  a  terrible  talk  about  the 
"squire's  having  gotten  religion."  It  was  a  memorable 
day  in  that  church  when  he  and  some  seventeen  others 
that  had  been  almost  as  wicked  in  their  own  way 
were  taken  into  membership  in  that  church. 

He  was  a  changed  man.  Occasionally  he  would  have 
pessimistic  days,  and  once  in  a  while  bad  words  would 
slip  out,  but  the  old  "bully"  in  him  was  dead.  He 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church. 

One  day  the  preacher  asked  his  daughter  how  things 
were  getting  along  at  home,  whether  the  squire  was 
carrying  his  religion  into  his  home  and  daily  life. 
"Why,"  she  answered,  "we  even  have  different  food 
to  eat  and  very  different  flavoring  and  sauces  to  wash 
it  down  with !"  Then  the  minister  knew  that  the  man 
had  saved  not  only  his  own  soul  but  the  happiness  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  responsible. 

Was  his  regeneration  worth  while?  It  could  only 
be  done  in  the  way  the  preacher  worked. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED]-  y — u 


you  are  the  greatest 


Some  Dog-Training  Hints  for  Children  — By  H.  F.  Swathmore\ 


THERE  are  three  things  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful bringing  up  of  any  dog:  first,  a  quiet, 
pleasant  voice;  second,  patience;  and  third,  per- 
severance, 

It  is  wrong  to  strike  a  dog  to  make  him  obey,  except 
in  very  extreme  cases.  The  animal's  intelligence  is 
limited,  and  if,  when  training  him  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  the  voice  grows  louder  and  louder  the  dog  will 
naturally  become  confused,  will  cower  down  and 
refuse  to  obey ;  while  if  firmly,  without  show  of  impa- 
tience, you  repeat  over  and  over  what  you  wish  him 
to  do  he  will  gain  confidence  and  understand. 

My  own  dog,  a  heavy-weight  terrier  of  some  thirty 
pounds,  came  to  me  at  the  age  of  three  months  about 
five  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  sole  charge  of  him  ever 
since.  I  began  at  once  the  usual  "house  breaking,"  and 
may  as  well  put  down  right  here  that  in  order  to  train 
a  dog  properly  every  other  occupation  in  one's  daily 
routine  will  have  to  be  put  aside  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. If  the  puppy  is  exercised  outdoors  regularly  every 
two  hours  little  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  house 
breaking.   Give  all  your  time  to  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  taught  this  dog,  after  the 


house  breaking,  was  to  keep  out  of  the  dining-room 
when  we  were  at  the  table.  It  took  exactly  one  lunch- 
eon hour  to  accomplish  this,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
in  advance  that  my  luncheon  would  be  more  or  less 
interrupted.  Before  I  went  to  the  table  I  set  him 
down  firmly  outside  the  door.  He  ran  in  as  soon  as 
I  was  seated  and  tried  to  climb  into  my  lap.  I  took 
him  and  looked  directly  into  his  eyes,  and  said  gravely, 
"No,  no,  Pat,"  and  placed  him  in  the  next  room 
again.  This  performance  was  repeated  more  than  a 
dozen  times,  and  each  time  he  looked  penitent  when  I 
said,  "No,  no ;"  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  that 
I  had  nothing  against  him,  but  wanted  him  to  keep 
out.  Now  he  sits  on  the  threshold  during  every  meal, 
and  never  offers  to  budge  until  I  snap  my  fingers. 

I  have  taught  him  to  meet  the  postman  at  the  door 
and  bring  the  mail  up-stairs;  also  to  bring  his  collar 
to  me  in>the  morning  to  be  put  on.  It  was  quite  hard 
to  teach  him  these  two  tricks.  Many  was  the  time  that 
I  walked  around  the  house  step  by  step,  very  slowly, 
holding  his  jaws  over  the  paper  or  collar  till  at  last 
he  gripped  it  himself,  wagging  his  tail  with  pride. 

There  are  scores  of  theories  regarding  the  feeding 


and  exercising  of  dogs,  which  may  be  all  very  well 
with  fancy  and  very  highly  bred  animals,  but  Pat 
was  brought  up  on  plenty  of  simple  well-cooked  fresh 
food,  and  he  is  as  healthy  and  lively  a  production  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  A  great  part  of  this  is  due  to 
his  regular  exercise.  He  runs  anywhere  from  two  to 
six  miles  every  day  beside  a  carriage,  and  comes  home 
just  healthily  tired  out,  sleeps  perhaps  two  hours,  then 
eats  his  dinner  of  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  soup,  muffins, 
or  dog's  biscuit  (dry),  just  as  it  happens.  He  has  his 
bowl  of  fresh  water  close  at  hand,  and  I  always  let 
him  eat  and  drink  his  fill. 

These  notes  from  Pat's  life  may  serve  as  suggestions 
to  some  dog  owner  who  is  having  his  first  experience. 
The  necessary  rules  are  applicable  to  any  pet  dog  of 
rugged  breed.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words :  Be  patient ;  never  raise  your  voice ;  persist  in 
carrying  out  your  idea  until  the  dog  learns  what  you 
want  of  him :  feed  and  water  him  generously  if  he 
exercises  sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  appetite. 
Have  his  bed  in  a  warm  place,  and  air  it  every  day. 
Remember  he  is  a  dog,  not  a  child,  and  train  and 
enjoy  him  for  what  he  is. 

E-W 


Farm  and  Fireside,  August  15,  1914 


LOOK  FORWARD! 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
ARE  COMING! 


Farm  Tragedies 

Some  men  make  explosives  for  a  liv- 
ing, others  train  wild  animals,  and 
still  others  work  on  the  skeleton 
framework  of  skyscrapers.  These 
jobs  most  people  regard  as  dangerous. 
Farming  has  the  name  of  being  a  safe 
occupation,  and  the  only  way  a  farmer 
can  die,  some  people  think,  is  by  over- 
work or  old  age.  Far  from  it.  Farmers 
are  sporting  with  death  and  disas- 
ter all  the  time,  but  the  accidents  that 
occur  are  so  widely  scattered  that  we 
don't  easily  learn  the  lesson  of  "Safety 
First."  With  the  hope  of  disappoint- 
ing the  undertaker  we  have  collected 
a  lot  of  facts  and>  figures  that  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  under 
the  heading,  "Farm  Tragedies — How 
They  Happen."  Try  to  keep  alive 
just  two  weeks  more  so  as  not  to  miss 
this  article. 

Aunt  Jane  and  Her  License  to  Listen 

These  are  the  days  when  corpora- 
tions totter  weakly  under  the  touch 
of  a  masterful  woman.  Aunt  Jane 
was  a  masterful  woman.  She  was 
curious — that  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
being  a  woman — but  she  was  kind. 
She  could  handle  a  runaway  and  a 
pistol ;  she  could  also  be  a  pathetic 
invalid.  Versatility  is  sometimes  a 
curse,  but  Aunt  Jane  was  too  strong 
■  a  woman  to  let  it  curse  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  used  it  as  a  bomb  which 
she  exploded  under  the  nose  of  the 
telephone  corporation.  Regulations 
and  opinions  were  shattered,  and  the 
"polite  young  man — "  But  you  must 
read  about  him  and  Aunt  Jane  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  August  29th. 

How  to  Keep  Clean  and  Well 

The  germ  has  come  to  stay.  Of  course 
he  has  always  been  with  us.  but 
formerly  he  lacked  advertisement  and 
we  were  not  conscious  of  his  presence. 
The  medical  profession  has  now  given 
him  a  bad  character  and  he  has  be- 
come interesting.  He  is  a  hard  enemy, 
and  unless  we  kill  him  he  will  kill  us. 
Nature,  which  made  the  germ,  has 
also  made  the  forces  which  will  de- 
stroy the  germ.  Mrs.  Talbott  will 
talk  to  us  about  these,  so  that  we  may 
learn  to  make  our  homes  abiding 
places  of  health  and  happiness. 

Pickles 

Who  does  not  like  corn  and  tomato 
pickles?  Two  illustrated  recipes  will 
delight  the  housewife. 

Insertion  of  Irish  Crochet 

An  unusually  beautiful  design  for  the 
decoration  of  underwear  and  dresses 
or  of  household  linen  will  fascinate 
the  lover  of  fancywork. 

For  the  Little  Folks 

A  whole  page  of  just  the  right  sort  of 
clothes  for  the  little  folks  in  the  fam- 
"  ily  will  be  shown  in  the  August  29th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Firfside.  There 
will  be  school  dresses  and  good-look- 
ing and  yet  practical  little  coats  for 
boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  afternoon 
dresses.  In  addition,  there  will  be  il- 
lustrated the  first  baby's  layette.  This 
consists  of  five  very  carefully  selected 
garments  which;  were  decided  upon 
after  consulting  the  best  baby  authori- 
ties in  America.  The  set  of  these  five 
patterns  can  be  obtained  for  twenty 
cents.  This  set  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  in  solving  the  problem 
about  what  to  procure  for  the  coming 
baby. 

Lei's  Haoe  a  Rat-Killing 

The  500;000.000  rats  in  the  United 
States  eat  up  about  $100,000,000 
worth  of  feed  every  year.  Besides, 
they  carry  all  kinds  of  diseases  and 
vermin.  The  rat  lives  by  his  clever- 
ness. He  isn't  wanted  around,  and 
knows  it;  but,  like  the  hobo  that  he 
is,  he  stays  and  lives  off  the  fruits  of 
our  toil.    Let's  have  a  rat-kiHing. 

But  wait !  What  is  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it?  Write  a  letter  of  three 
hundred  words  or  less,  telling  your 
best  method  (which  you  have  actually 
tried)  of  killing,  trapping,  or  driving 
away  rats.  We  will  pay  $5  for  the 
best  letter.  $3  for  the  second  best,  and 
•$1  each  for  all  others  published. 
Every  reader  is  invited  to  contribute. 
Contributions  should  reach  the  Con- 
test Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
.  Springfield,  Ohio,  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 25tb. 
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WITH  THE  EDITOR 
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A: 


S  THIS  is  written  the  farmers  of  Servia  are 
leaving  their  unharvested  crops  standing 
in  yellow  maturity  in  the  fields,  and  march- 
ing against  the  working  people  of  Austria. 
Austria  has  declared  war  against  Servia.    Russia  is 
expected  to  go  to  Servia's  aid,  and  Montenegro,  Greece, 
Roumania,  ami  other  Balkan  states  seem  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  awful  conflict. 

If  Russia  aids  Servia,  Germany  will  march  to 
Austria's  assistance,  and  both  Austria  and  Germany 
will  call  on  Italy  to  fulfill  her  treaty  agreements  and  set  her  armies  in  motion 
with  Germany's. 

Russia  will  demand  that  France  and  Great  Britain  take  her  part  in  the 
controversy.  India  may  revolt  against  Great  Britain.  Turkey  will1  perhaps  try 
tovwin  back  what  she  lost  to  the  Balkan  States  in  the  recent  war.  Millions  of 
men  will  ravage  the  fields  and  cities  of  Europe.  The  farms  will  lie  untitled. 
The  poor  will  fester  in  poverty  still  more  abject.  Great  fleets  of  steel  ships 
will  meet  and  destroy  one  another.  The  present  map;  of  Europe  may  go  out 
of  date,  and  new  distributions  of  power  take  place. 

It  may  be  that  the  thrones  of  Europe  will  be  upset  and  a  great  system  of 
republics  replace  the  empires  and  kingdoms.  But  civilisation  is  likely  to  be 
set  back,  and  progress  halted.  Out  of  the  hate  and  murder  and  ravishment 
and  deviltry  of  war  not  much  good  may  be  expected. 

In  the  end  it  will  be  bad  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
who  buy  our  exports  will  be  impoverished,  and  our  best  customers  bankrupted. 
War  is  loss  to  every  people. 

But  for  a  while  the  war  which  seems  probable  at  this  writing  will  stimu- 
late business  in  the  United  States  and  make  for  "good  times."  Wheat,  rye, 
corn,  and  other  cereals  will  rise  in  price  because  of  the  fact  that  the  grain 
producers  of  Europe  will  be  in  the  armies  and  not  in  the  fields.  While  the 
rest  of  the  world- fight  we  must  furnish  their  subsistence. 

Our  grains  will  tiring  good  prices,  and  not  in  grains  alone  will  the  effects 
be  felt.  Armies  eat  meats,  and  while  the,  soldiers  of  Europe  are  in  the  fields 
their  meat  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  their  breeding  herds  and  flocks 
sacrificed.  If  the  war  goes  on  we  shall  see  meats  go  higher  and  higher  for 
years. 

War  consumes  horses  and  mules  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Draft  animals 
will  go  up  with  meat  animals.  Automobiles  will  take  their  place  among  the 
recognized  economies. 

Soldiers  wear  out  cotton  and  woolen  goods  even  while  they  cease  to  pro- 
duce them.  Cotton  and  wool  will  go  higher  than  they  now  are.  All  along  the 
line  prices  will  rise.  Manufacturing  will  be  stimulated  here,  and  our  unem- 
ployed will  be  called  to  the  shops  to  do  the  work  which  the  soldiers  of  Europe 
would  do  if  they  were  not  wasting  their  time  and  lives  in  campaigning. 

The  war  cannot  last  for  years  as  wars  used  to  do: 
War  Always  ail(l  after  it  is  over  times  will  be  harder  all  over  the 

Brings  Hardships    world.    As  farmers  we  should  save  our  money  and 

get  out  of  debt  while  the  war  prices  prevail,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  depression  which  must  follow  it.  Make  the  most  of  the  good 
times.  Make  every  acre  produce  its  maximum.  And  let  us  all  hope  that  the 
war  will  not  extend  beyond  the  territory  of  Austria  and  Servia — and  that  it 
may  be  brief.   We  cannot  afford  good  times  at  the  cost  of  war. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  not  to  sympathize  with  the  Servians  in 
their  struggle  with  Austria.  Servia  is  a  kingdom,  but  the  people  are  very 
democratic.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  Servia,  and  no  middle  class.  It  is  a 
nation  of  farmers.  Most  of  the  farms  are  little  affairs  of  twenty  acres  or  so, 
divided  into  fields  which  may  be  scattered  about  among  other  similar  fields  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  impossible.  But 
they  are  usually  owned  by  the  men  wno  work  them,  and  this  wide-spread 
ownership  of  lands  makes  the  Servian  an  independent  sort  of  fellow  who 
prefers  to  farm  rather  than  work  in  a  shop  or  factory.  Therefore  manufac- 
turing is  not  extensive.  People  who  employ  themselves  on  their  own  lands 
will  not  work  for  the  low  wages  which  prevail  in  Europe. 

Servia  is  a  maize  country,  and  the  corn  crop  is  the  most  important.  The 
most  valuable  farm  product  is  pork,  the  most  important  export.  It  is  a  good 
fruit  country,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  country  in  Europe  for  plums.  Bee- 
keeping is  also  quite  general,  the  honey  being  eaten  and  the  wax:  exported. 

Co-operative  loan  associations,  of  the  sort  called  Raiffeisen  banks,  have 
done  the  farmers  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  wars  which 
have  afflicted  the  region  for  centuries  the  Serb  farmer  would  be  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  world.  Co-operation  is  general.  The 
farmers  live  in  little  villages,  and  exchange  work  a  great  deal.  The  local 
institutions  are  often  communistic  There  is  a  head  man  and  a  head  woman 
in  the  village,  and  a  good-sized  house  in  which  all  the  people  meet  in  the 
evening  for  conversation  and  amusement,  the  women  spinning  or  doing  fancy 
work  while  the  children  play.  Most  villages  have  a  band  of  gypsy  musicians. 
The  men's  conversation  relates  mostly  to  politics,  for  every  man  who  pays 
taxes  to  a  small  amount  is  a  voter,  and  the  Government  is.  theoretically  at 
least,  under  the  control  of  these  working  people. 


Servia  Should 
Be  Free 


This  is  the  sort  of  people  whose  fate  is  involved  in  the 
attack  of  Austria.  They  went  to  war  with  Turkey 
only  a  year  or  so  ago,  as  the  allies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
and  Montenegro,  and  are  proven  soldiers.  War  is  in 
their  history  and  in  their  blood.  Their  land  has  been  overrun  by  all  tne 
countless  currents  of  conquest,  migration,  and  military  ambition  of  a  thousand 
years.  Roman,  Greek,  Byzantine,  Tnrfe,  German,  Russian,  and  other  armies 
have  trampled  their  grain  into  the  earth,  killed  and  driven  away  thei1*  -stock, 
carried  off  their  women,  and  butchered  their  men — and  all  the  time  the  Serbs 
have  kept  up  their  national  spirit  and  their  fighting  traditions; 

Standing  alone,  we  must  sympathize  with  Servia.  The  only  thing  tha* 
makes  some  of  us  doubtful  of  the  event  of  a  victory  [coNTrNUDD1  o»  page  11] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ARE  GUARANTEED 


Agents  pav5B: 
Thomas  Mfg.  Company   12 

Automobiles 

Hudson  Motor  Company    II 

Willys-Overland  Company,  The..  8-9' 

Auto  Tires 

Goodyear  Tire  and!  Rubber  Co. .  . .  !©> 
Bicycles 

Mead  Cycle  ('•  n.pan.v    7 

Carriages  and  Wagons 

Harvey  Spuing.  Company   7 

Clothing  and  Srkes 
KuthstelnvN.  M;,  gfese*  SJibe  Matt.-  7 

Correspondence  Schools 
WebbiOybe>  Mteto»  Siting*   310' 

Drinks  and  Foodstuffs 

Coca-Cola  •.   10" 

Postum  Company    7 

Postum  Company  .......   11 

Postum  Company   12 

Farm  Engines 

Cushman  Motor  Works  r .  .  7 

Galloway  Company,  Win,    10 

Fences 

Bond  Stool  Post  Company    7 

Fertilizers 

Gorman  Kali  Worfcr   .  11 

Firearms 

Winchester  Arms 

Grain  Elevators 
Meadows  Mfg. 

Harvesters 

Process  Mfg.  Company   7' 

Hay  Presses 

Spencer,  J.  A.   7 

Household — Miscell-aneous 

American  Gas  Machine  Company,  12 

Chalmers-  &.  Company*  B.  E   11 

Hoosier  Stow  Company    7 

Kimball  Company,  W.  W   12 

20th  Century  T-Vatwg  seh*  Vent  1 .  7 

Horse  Nails 

CapeweH  Horse  Nail  Cftmpany...  12 

Live  Stocky  Remedies 

Glover,  EL  day   1% 

Young,  W.  K,  P.  B.  F.  ,   12 

Motor  Cycles 

Shaw  Mfg.  Companj   1& 

Roofing 

General  Rooting  and:  MSg.  Co  .  .  . .  7 
Seeds 

Berry  Seed  Company,  M>  A   12 

Separators 

Albaugh-Dovoj-  C«anpa»y   12 

Silo  Fillers 

Appleton  Mfg.  Company  ,   12 

Spreaders 

Deere,  .folia   !%■ 

Well  Drilling  Machines 

Williams  Bros.  ....    7' 

Un<Jer-Inffat©l  Tires 

SOME  automobile  asers  <fo  not  iwffatfe 
their  tires  the  fori*  amount  in-  hot 
weather,  under  the  impression  that  the 
heat  of  the-  sun  ami  efre  soads  would 
make  a  highly  inflated!  tore  burst.'  N* 
reasonable  ground  whatever  cxiste-  for 
this  theory. 

In  a  recent  test  made*  trees  tha*  had* ■ 
been  pumped  to  eighty  pounds  in  a  cool- 
place  showed'  a  pressure  «f  only,  fows 
pounds  more  after  the  macMue  had  heenc 
ran  at  high  speed  ocer  ho*  brick-  paw 
ii) outs  and  wood-block  pavement  covered 
with  hot  tar.  For  a-fl  practical  purposes 
this  increase  is  trivieet, 

Under-inflation  is  always  a  serious 
matter,  and  will  shorten  the  tire.'*  life; 
A  good  automobile  tfrs-  wiU  -stand'  over 
two  hundrndi;  pounds''  pyessore  to>  the 
square  inch. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Fakm  and  Fibeside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
col  umns. 

Mention  Fabm  and  Fireside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  yon  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. 

If  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction.  Of  course 
we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and 
honest  advertisers. 

Fakm  and  Fireside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  for 
advertisements  must  b  e  received 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  $2.50  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  $1.25  per  agate 
1  ine  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns  2J  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  3$  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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you  are  an  old  subscriber  and  that 
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Renew  by  accepting  one  of  our 
offers  before  they  are  withdrawn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
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WHEN  THE  LIGHTNING  FLASHES 


NOTHING,  probably,  in  all  the  world  causes  so 
much  fear  and  trembling  as  an  ordinary  thun- 
derstorm. When  the  hissing  lightning  leaps 
to  earth  and  the  noisy  thunder  shakes  the  very 
hills,  birds  hide  in  the  thickest  coverts,  wild  beasts 
seek  their  deepest  dens,  and  mankind  trembles  behind 
closed  doors  and  darkened  windows.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  us,  brave  enough  otherwise,  are  mortally  afraid  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Now  let  us  see,  just  for  curiosity,  whether  lightning- 
is  really  so  dangerous.  Of  course,  if  it  hits  us  we  are 
goners,  but  just  what  are  the  chances  of  being  struck 
by  lightning  in  this  country?  The  Weather  Bureau 
has  issued  a  report  on  this  subject  covering  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1899.  It- showed  that  the  total 
number  of  strokes  of  lightning  causing  damage  to  life 
and  property  for  that  year  was  5,527.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  more  not  recorded.  The  number  of  build- 
ings injured  directly  or  indirectly  by  lightning  is  given 
as  6.236,  and  their  value,  $3,016,520.  The  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  lightning  during  the  same  year  was 
563,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  injured,  820. 
(  toly  1,383  out  of 90,000,000— about  one  chance  in  65,000  ! 
The  number  of  live  stock  killed  in  the  field  was  4,251, 
valued  at  $129,255.  One  of  the  insurance  companies 
issued  a  statement  on  this  subject  for  the  year  1902 
which  shows  that  the  total  number  of  fires  caused  by 
lightning  in  this  country  for  that  year  was  3,012,  and 
the  damage,  $3,396,810. 

During  1906  only  169  people  were  killed  by  lightning 
in  this  entire  country,  and  30  of  these  lived  in  the 
cities.  You  will  have  to  admit,  for  all  your  fears,  that 
these  figures  are  low  in  a  country  now  having  a  hun- 
dred million  people  and  twenty  million  homes.  Why, 
during  that  same  year  763  people  died  of  sunstrokes, 
213  were  frozen  to  death,  and  4,395  were  drowned ! 
By  this  comparison  lightning  does  not  seem  dangerous 
at  all.  More  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fires  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion  than  by  lightning.  More 
people  died  of  beriberi  and  other  uncommon  diseases 
than  were  killed  by  lightning  bolts. 

What   Lightning  Really  Is 

In  1911,  1,886  buildings  were  struck  by  lightning, 
the  greater  number  being  barns.  Of  these  buildings 
958  had  wooden  roofs,  34  were  metal,  and  39  were 
slate.  The  remainder  were  not  described.  Of  the 
whole  number  only  40  were  rodded. 

The  risk  of  buildings  being  struck  by  lightning  is 
tive  times  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  more  isolated. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  electrical  • 
engineer  has  to  say  about  this  great 
natural  phenomenon  anyway. 

He  says,  says  he,  that  lightning  is 
only  a  second  cousin  to  the  kind  of  elec- 
tricity used  for  light,  heat,  and  power 
in  our  home;  for  telephoning  and  tele- 
graphing; for  wireless,  and  for  driving 
trolley  cars.  And  just  because  we  are 
afraid  of  lightning  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  timid  about  installing  elec- 
tricity in  the  home.  Lightning  is  static 
electricity.  Static  means  "to  stand." 
Static  electricity  is  the  kind  that  col- 
lects on  non-conducting  surfaces.  Rub 
a  hard  rubber  comb  on  your  sleeve  and 
the  friction  will  cause  it  to  become 
charged  with  static  electricity.  It  will 
exhibit  magnetic  characteristics,  at- 
tracting bits  of  tinfoil,  iron  filings,  lint, 
and  paper.  Now  dynamic  electricity, 
the  kind  we  use  to  perform  work,  is 
always  on  the  move.  It  will  not  stand 
still ;  it  will  not  collect  on  anything. 
When  properly  installed  it  is  perfectly 
tame  and  housebroken  and  a  good  and 
faithful  servant.  It  does  not  snap  and 
crackle,  nor  play  mysterious  pranks, 
nor  go  on  a  rampage,  destroying  prop- 
.  erty  and  frightening  honest  folk  nearly 
to  death. 

Lightning  is  static  electricity — the 
same  kind  that  crackles  when  you' 
stroke  a  cat's  back.  Indeed,  this  strok- 
ing of  pussy's  fur  causes  a  miniature 
thunderstorm. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  world's 
foremost  electrical  engineer,  has  this  to 
say  about  the  nature  of  thunderstorms : 

"In  the  early  days  lightning  was  ex- 


By  D.  C.  Shafer 


Remarkable  photograph  of  bolt  of  lightning  striking  a 
building 

plained  as  the  discharge  of  the  cloudy.  The  clouds 
were  thought  to  be  positively  charged,  and  the  ground 
negatively  charged,  the  sparks  jumping  from  the  cloud 
to  the  ground.  Speculations  were  made  as  to  how  the 
clouds  became  charged,  and  as  then  the  only  method 
of  producing  electricity  was  by  friction  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  friction  of  the  raindrops  through  the  air. 
That  explanation  used  to  appear  satisfactory,  but  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  electricity  it  is  not  correct. 

"We  cannot  consider  the  lightning  discharge  as 
a  simple  electric  rupture  in  the  same  way  that  an 
overloaded  beam  may  break,  but  as  an  equaliza- 
tion of  internal  stresses,  such  as  a  piece  of  hot  glass 
that  is  rapidly  chilled  and  thereby  full  of  internal 
compression  and  tension  strains,  suddenly  breaking  all 


Lightning  discharges  resemble  the  splintering  of  hot  glass  when  suddenly  cooled 


over  by  the  internal  stresses.  So  with  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  consider  this  as  the  most  probable 
explanation,  that  the  lightning  discharge  is  the.  equali- 
zation of  internal  electric  stresses  in  the  cloud,  and  is 
similar  to  the  splintering  or  breaking  of  an  unevenly 
stressed  brittle  material,  like  glass.  Lightning  dis- 
charges are  the  result  of  the  voltage  inequalities  pro- 
duced in  the  clouds  by  the  unequal  rate  of  collection 
of  rain  particles  due  to  unequal  cloud  density. 

"In  agreement  with  this  is  that  heavy  lightning 
strokes  are  usually  followed  by  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain ;  in  reality  they  are  preceded  and  caused  by  it, 
but  it  takes  time  for  the  raindrops  to  come  down. 

"The  static  electricity  collects  on  the  particles  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  When  these  particles  condense 
into  raindrops  the  static  electricity  becomes  crowded 
for  room  because  there  is  not  as  much  surface  to  the 
individual  raindrop  as  there  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
moisture  particles  which  went  into  it.  When  a  thunder 
cloud  becomes  overburdened  with  static  electricity  it 
drops  off  its  load  on  another  cloud,  or  to  the  earth,  and 
we  have  a  'shower'  of  electricity. 

"The  lightning  rod  is  a  great  protection,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  be  in  an  exposed  place  without  such  protec- 
tion. But  you  must  not  expect  that  one  rod  on  one  end 
of  the  building  will  completely  protect  the  other  end  a 
hundred  or  more  feet  away.  There  must  be  enough 
rods  to  extend  their  protective  zone  over  the  entire 
area.  The  apex  of  the  roof,  and  other  projecting  edges, 
must  be  protected  by  rods  and  connecting  wires.  That 
is,  like  any  other  apparatus,  the  lightning-rod  protec- 
tion must  be  installed  intelligently  and  properly  to  be 
effective.  But  the  general  principle  is  correct,  only 
it  must  be  rationally  applied." 

Thunderstorms  never  occur  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  seem  to  grow  more  severe  as  we  approach  the 
equator.  In  certain  parts  of  Central  Africa  the  average 
run  of  thunderstorms  is  250  days  a  year,  yet  there  are 
some  very  curious  exceptions.  In  Sumatra  and  Java, 
both  very  hot  climates,  there  are  only  92  storms  yearly, 
and  in  Borneo  only  about  50.  The  gold  coast  of  Africa 
has  only  about  60  a  year. 

It  Always  Takes  the  Easiest  Path 

In  Java  there  is  a  thunderstorm  every  day  for  five 
months.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact  in  regard 
to  thunderstorms  is  that  the  island  of  Mauritius,  which 
is  only  550  miles  from  Madagascar,  has  on  an  average 
only  one  thunderstorm  in  eighty  years.  Yet  in  Mada- 
gascar the  lightning  is  more  destructive  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  being  more  than  300. 

Washington  monument  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  being  struck  by  lightning.  This 
famous  monument  has  been  known  to 
be  struck  by  five  different  lightning 
bolts  in  twenty  minutes.  Nevertheless 
it  has  not  yet  been  injured,  owing  to 
its  lightning  conductors.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  large  aluminum  cap 
connected  to  the  earth  by  copper  rods. 

In  passing  from  cloud  to  cloud,  or 
from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  lightning 
always  travels  the  easiest  path.  As  the 
air  during  a  thunder  shower  is  full  of 
whirl  and  eddies,  varying  in  the  amount 
of  moisture,  the  lightning  follows  the 
path  containing  the  most  moisture, 
owing  to  the  greater  conductivity.  In 
this  way  it  follows  an  irregular  path. 
Traveling  at  terrific  speed — more  than 
180,000  miles  a  second — it  is  almost 
instantaneous. 

There  are  three  characteristic  forms 
of  lightning,  zigzag  lightning,  ball 
lightning,  and  sheet  lightning.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  ordinary  zigzag  light- 
ning. Sheet  lightning,  sometimes  called 
heat  lightning,  is  also  common.  Ball 
lightning  is  not  so  familiar.  In  the 
form  of  St.  Elmo's  fire  it  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  top  of  masts  and  buildings. 
Ball  lightning  varies  in  size  from  half 
an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
During  a  heavy  thunder  shower  on 
Mont  Blanc  a  ball  of  fire  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg  entered  the  Janssen  ob- 
servatory. It  moved  slowly  across  the 
room,  then  retreated,  and  exploded 
with  a  terrific  report,  giving  a  severe 
shock  to  all  present.    Ball  lightning 
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has  also  been  seen  to  drop  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth, 
but  this  rarely  happens  except  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains. 

Lightning  discharges  are  bright  because  the  air 
along  the  path  of  the  discharge  is  heated  white  hot. 
The  discharge,  as  a  rule,  really  consists  of  several 
discharges  along  the  same  path,  although  they  appear 
to  the  eye  as  one  flash.  The  first  flash  usually  goes 
but  part  way,  ending  in  a  branched  discharge,  and 
those  following  bridge  over  the  space  between  cloud 
and  cloud  or  cloud  and  earth.  The  flashes  last  from 
a  thousandth  of  a  second  to  half  a  second,  and  a  single 
''lightning  flash"  is  sometimes  composed  of  thirty  or 
more  individual  flashes.  While  vivid  lightning  is  some- 
times terrifying,  it  is  the  innocent  and  entirely  harm- 
less thunder  which  frightens  most  of  us.  Brilliant 
flashes  of  light  can  be  shut  out,  but  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  thunder.  All  thunder  is  the  product  of  light- 
ning. Like  any  other  sound  it  consists  of  vibrations  in 
the  ah".  The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  thunder 
is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  closing  up 
the  hole  burned  in  it  by  the  passage  of  the  lightning. 
This  hole  may  be  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  If 
such  a  hole  were  six  inches  in  diameter  the  air  pres- 
sure would  be  nearly  10,000  tons  per  mile.  It  is  this 
enormous  pressure,  resulting  from  the  vacuum  caused 
by  the  lightning,  which  produces  the  vibrations.  And 
these  vibrations,  falling  upon  our  ears,  are  known  as 
thunder. 

Thunder  is  entirely  harmless.  It  is  nothing  but 
noise  and  air  and,  like  most  noisy  braggarts,  is  per- 
fectly harmless. 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  varied.  It  may  strike 
a  tree  or  a  building,  or  even  a  person,  without  the 
slightest  damage.  And  then  again,  it  may  shatter  the 
tree,  burn  the  building,  or  kill  the  person.  The  freaks 
of  lightning  are  past  all  understanding.  A  perusal  of 
the  daily  papers  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer, 
wnen  thunderstorms  are  common,  will  disclose  a  mul- 
titude of  strange  antics  accredited  to  lightning.  It 
has  been  known  to  undress  persons,  give  them  a  hair 
cut  and  a  shave,  tattoo  them  with  strange  marks, 
remove  the  filling  from  the  teeth,  and  do  many  other 
pranks — according  to  the  daily  press  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  its  correspondents. 

If  a  lightning  bolt  is  heavy  enough  to  pass  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth  it  is  certainly  dangerous,  and 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  No  matter  what  anyone 
says,  lightning  rods  offer  protection  to  any  building  on 
which  they  are  properly  installed.  The  best  way  to 
protect  a  building  is  to  cover  it  with  a  network  of 
copper  wires,  with  their  terminals  buried  deep  in  the 
damp  earth.  That  is  why  a  concrete  builaing  rein- 
forced with  steel  rods  is  the  safest  place  during  a 
thunderstorm.  The  next  best  protection  is  secured  by 
having  a  lightning  rod  on  every  peak,  chimney,  and 
high  point  of  the  building.  These  rods  should  be  well 
grounded  in  damp  earth.  Wire  fences  should  be 
grounded  at  every  fifth  post  with  galvanized  ground 
wire  extending  into  damp  earth.  As  for  the  number 
of  lightning  conductors  on  buildings,  particularly  farm 


buildings,  Weather  Bureau  experts  hold  that  a  ter-, 
minal  20  inches  long  should  be  erected  every  20  feet 
along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  in  addition  to  short  ter- 
minal wires  on  each  cupola,  chimney,  or  other  promi- 
nent point  likely  to  be  struck. 

It  is  folly  to  run  and  close  all  the  doors  and 
shutters  because  a  thunderstorm  is  Coming.  There  is 
no  record  of  lightning  ever  entering  a  house  by  the 
door  or  window.  It  does  not  follow  drafts  into  build- 
ings. Traveling  at  a  rate  of  speed  sufficient  to  go 
seven  times  around  the  earth  in  a  second  it  has  no 
time  to  stray  into  open  windows  or  walk  in  the  door. 
If  it  strikes  the  house  it  will  generally  hit  the  gable, 
the  chimney*,  or  the  ridgepole. 

But  there  are  places  to  be  avoided  during  a  heavy 
thunder  shower.  Do  not  run  for  the  first  tree  to  seek 
shelter  from  a  thunderstorm.  Lone  trees  in  meadow 
and  pasture  are  extremely  dangerous  at  such  times. 
Keep  away  from  wire  fences  if  they  are  not  safely 
grounded  ;  and  they  almost  never  are.  The  tops  of 
high  hills  and  exposed  points  are  also  dangerous  in 
such  storms.  If  in  an  unprotected  building,  keep  near 
the  center  of  the  room,  away  from  the  walls,  water 
pipes,  and  beams.  In  case  anyone  is  struck  by  light- 
ning apply  the  regular  resuscitating  methods  used  for 
the  drowned.  Keep  working  at  the  body  for  an  hour 
or  two  until  recovery,  or  until  you  are  certain  that  life 
is  extinct. 


Holding  Lightning  at  Bay 

By  C.  R.  Weidle 

THERE'S  no  doubt  but  that  buildings  properly 
rodded  with  good  copper  rods  are  practically  im- 
mune from  serious  damage  by  lightning.  Of  course 
the  rods  must  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Once  in  a  while 
we  hear  of  a  rodded  building  being  slightly  injured, 
but  I  have  never  known  a  building  being  destroyed  by 
lightning  if  properly  rodded  with  pure  copper  cable 
lightning  rods.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  unrodded 
buildings  are  destroyed  that  I  consider  it  hazardous 
for  any  farmer  owning  valuable  buildings  to  let  them 
go  unrodded.  The  ghastly  leaping  flames  from  an 
unrodded  barn  that  was  struck  and  burned  to  the 
ground  in  my  neighborhood  last  season  still  form  a 
vivid  picture  in  my  mind;  For  a  time  the  lightning- 
rod  theory  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  bogus  proposi- 
tion, due  mostly  to  business  done  by  fake  lightning-rod 
agents  years  ago.   This  idea  is  now  rapidly  dying  out. 

To  be  sure,  agents  sometimes  charge  exorbitant 
prices,  but  if  you  wish  to  protect  your  buildings  from 
lightning  you  can  do  so  at  a  moderate  cost,  besides 
having  a  first-class  job  done.  Buy  the  material  and  do 
the  rodding  yourself,  or  have  someone  do  it  under  your 
direction.  One  thousand  feet  of  cable  and  24  tops  can 
be  purchased  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  very  rea- 
sonable. If  this  amount  of  material  is  more  than  one 
man  needs,  two  or  three  parties  can  order  together  at 
wholesale  rates. 

When  rodding  my  buildings  three  years  ago,  I  was 
able  to  purchase  from  a  manufacturer  at  wholesale 


prices  700  feet  7/16-inch  30-strand  pure  copper  cable, 
15  tops  complete,  and  several  fancy  vanes  for  house 
and  barn  for  a  little  less  than  $50,  including  freight 
charges.  This  amount  of  material  was  sufficient  for 
properly  rodding  a  large  bank  barn,  64x76  feet,  using 
three  groundings,  a  silo  using  two  groundings,  a  car- 
riage house,  and  a  dwelling  house.  Figuring  this 
amount  of  material  at  prices  charged  by  agents  who 
rodded  a  number  of  buildings  in  this  section  at  the 
same  time,  I  made  a  clear  saving  of  over  $100. 

Did  I  get  a  first-class  job?  I  say,  Yes — at  least  bet- 
ter than  some  of  the  agents  did  for  others.  The  agents 
insisted  on  placing  the  groundings  6  feet  deep.  I  put 
mine  down  10  feet,  where  there  was  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. This  is  very  important  during  a  long  dry  season. 
The  agents  paid  no  attention  to  metal  eave-spouting 
on  buildings.  I  had  these  as  well  as  other  metal  parts 
of  the  roof  connected  up  with  the  lightning-rod  cable, 
which  always  ought  to  be  done.  I  used  more  points, 
and  placed  them  only  about  15  feet  apart  on  my  build- 
ings, and  used  plenty  of  groundings,  which  is  also 
essential  for  proper  protection  from  lightning. 

For  making  holes  for  the  groundings  a  long  1-inch 
iron  bar  sharpened  to  a  tapering  point  was  used.  The 
punching,  rod  sent  with  the  lightning-rod  material  was 
not  suitable  for  my  peculiar  hardpan  soil.  I  hired  an 
old  experienced  roofer  who  roofed  my  barn  with  slate 
to  put  up  my  rods  under  my  instructions.  I  could  have 
done  it  myself,  but  he  was  more  familiar  with  slate 
roofs.  The  cable  was  run  along  the  ridge  of  roof, 
down  the  facing  board  of  roof  to  the  eave  trough, 
which  was  connected  as  stated  above,  then  down  the 
siding,  and  grounded.  No  large  building  should  be 
rodded  with  less  than  two  good  groundings.  Large 
barns  should  have  three  or  more.  I  believe  failure  on 
this  point  and  the  use  of  too  small  a  cable  account  for 
the  occasional  damage  to  rodded  buildings  by  heavy- 
bolts  of  lightning.  The  cables  are  not  able  to  carry 
off  all  the  charge  to  the  ground,  so  some  of  the  light- 
ning jumps  off  onto  the  building. 

All  manufacturers  furnishing  lightning-rod  material 
give  complete  instructions  for  doing  the  work.  These 
should  be  followed  to  the  letter. 

A  7/16-inch  pure  copper  cable  should  be  preferred 
to  the  lighter  weight  cables  on  the  market.  The 
company  I  bought  of  puts  out  a  7/16-inch  cable  only. 
This  company  was  very  strict  in  having  its  instruc- 
tions obeyed.  They  furnished  a  guarantee,  that  should 
any  of  the  buildings  be  burned  by  lightning  while  rods 
are  in  good  repair  they  will  return  the  purchase  price 
of  the  rods  with  6  per  cent  interest. 

Anyone  wishing  a  cheap  lightning-rod  system  can 
get  a  certain  amount  of  protection  by  using  galvanized 
iron  cable  instead  of  copper.  And  rather  than  leave 
buildings  unprotected  I  would  by  all  means  use  this 
material.  But  as  pure  copper  contains  several  times 
the  conductivity  of  iron,  I  consider  copper  the  better 
investment  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  cost.  Again, 
pure  copper  rods  are  much  more  durable  than  iron, 
being  immune  from  rust,  whereas  galvanizing  can  be 
depended  upon  only  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 


Weather  Wisdom  for  Ready  Reference 


Valuable  Weather  Proverbs 

By  Calvin  Frazer 

SOME  cynic  has  remarked  that  whatever  is  prover- 
bial is  apt  to  be  untrue.  Certainly  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  proverbs  are  true.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  good  proverbs  and  bad ;  and  many  that 
were  originally  good  have  degenerated,  owing  to  their 
distortion  or  misapplication  with  the  progress  of  time. 

Of  the  weather  proverbs  so  familiar  to  farmers  and 
out-of-door  folks  generally,  some  are  valid  the  world 
over:  others  apply  only  to  the  places  where  they 
originated;  while  still  others  are  sheer  nonsense.  In 
the  second  class  there  are  several  that  were  valuable 
bits  of  weather  wisdom  in  the  particular  regions  of 
the  Old  World  from  which  our  forefathers  brought 
them,  but  are  more  or  less  of  a  misfit  in  most  parts  of 
this  country-  Certain  scientific  men,  such  as  Aber- 
cromby  in  England  and  Humphreys  in  America,  have 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  separating  the  good 
weather  proverbs  from  the  bad,  and  showing  how  the 
former  are  related  to  well-recognized  processes  of 
nature. 

A  world-wide  proverb  (in  many  versions)  is: 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Help  the  traveler  on  his  way  ; 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Bring  down  rain  upon  his  head. 

Contradictory  as  this  saying  may  appear,  it  is  one  of 
the  soundest  of  weather  prognostics.  Then  we  have 
the  proverbs  concerning  a  "ring  around  the  moon." 
Such  rings  are  of  two  distinct  kinds.  One,  the  corona, 
showing  strong  prismatic  colors,  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  water  drops  in  the  clouds ;  the  larger  the  drops 
the  smaller  the  ring.  Hence  a  very  small  colored  ring 
indicates  the  probability  of  rain.  The  other  species  of 
ring,  known  as  the  halo,  is  much  larger  than  the 
corona,  shows  little  if  any  color,  and  is  always  the 
same  size ;  but  its  presence  shows  that  the  sky  is  over- 
spread with  lofty  ice  clouds  such  as  commonly  precede 
by  a  day  or  two  the  arrival  of  a  general  cyclonic 
storm ;  hence  this  ring  is  a  sign  of  strong  wind,  usually 
culminating  in  a  spell  of  wet  weather.  The  popular 
belief  that  the  number  of  stars  inside  the  ring  shows 
the  number  of  days  before  the  storm,  has  no  founda- 
tion, but  may  often  happen  to  come  true,  simply  be- 
cause, with  bright  moon- 
light and  thin  clouds,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  brightest  stars  are 
visible  in  the  small  area 
of  the  sky  occupied  by 
the  halo. 

Among  proverbs  relat- 
ing to  seasons  we  have 

Frost  year, 
Fruit  year, 

and 

Year  of  snow. 
Fruit  will  grow. 


This  simply  means  that  if  the  winter  is  long  and 
cold,  with  plenty  of  snow,  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees 
is  delayed  so  late  in  the  spring  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  injury  from  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  number  of  proverbial  prognostics  of  the  class 
represented  by  the  "ground-hog  day"  superstition,  all 
of  which  are  mere  picturesque  absurdities.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  ancient  belief  that  the  twelve  days 
following  Christmas  are  the  "keys  of  the  weather"  for 
the  following  year,  each  day  indicating  the  prevailing 
weather  of  a  month. 

Many  proverbs  connect  changes  of  the  moon  with 
the  weather,  but  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for 

The  moon  and  the  weather 

May  change  together ; 
But  change  of  the  moon 

Does  not  change  the  weather. 
If  we'd  no  moon  at  all — 

And  that  may  seem  strange — 
We  still  should  have  weather 

That's  subject  to  change. 

The  appearance  of  the  moon,  however,  is  of  some 
value  as  a  prognostic.  Thus  "a  pale  moon  is  a  sign  of 
rain,  a  red  moon  of  wind,  and  a  white  silvery  moon 
of  fine  weather"  expresses,  in  a  rough  way,  certain 
scientific  facts. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  daily  weather  map 
and  a  little  knowledge  of  meteorology  are  more  useful 
to  the  farmer  than  all  the  weather  proverbs. 

Signs  of  Approaching  Storm 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

HERE  are  a  few  weather  observations  which  have 
proven  so  true  that  persons  not  having  a  better 
system  of  personal  weather-forecasting  may  find  them 
helpful.  A  rainstorm  can  be  expected  if  dry  springs 
start  to  flow  with  no  apparent  cause,  if  horses'  tracks 
on  a  dry  road  show  up  wet  or  damp,  if  little  whirl- 
winds of  dust  occur  frequently,  if  chickens  begin  to 
"oil  up,"  if  flies  collect  on  the  outside  of  screens,  if 
birds  become  restless  and  noisy. 

The  first  two  indications  are  due  chiefly  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  barometric  pressure  in  the  ground 
and  above  ground,  and  partly  to  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air.    When  the  barometer  falls,  which  is 


nearly  always  a  sign  of  rain,  it  means  that  the  air 
pressure  is  lighter.  This  brings  more  water  in  the  soil 
to  the  surface.  Little  whirlwinds  of  dust  are  also 
commonly  noticed  in  regions  of  low  barometric  pres- 
sure. 

The  next  indication  is  a  provision  of  nature  that 
gives  birds  time  to  spread  oil  from  the  glands  above 
the  tail  over  their  feathers,  thus  keeping  the  body  dry 
in  wet  weather.  The  last  two  are  examples  of  those 
fine  sensibilities  with  which  birds  and  insects  are 
favored  more  than  human  beings. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  (the  humidity  1 
is  also  related  to  the  approach  of  storms.  When 
moisture  collects  in  large  beads  on  the  outside  of  cold 
surfaces  the  humidity  is  great  and  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  oppressed  feeling  some  people  have  just 
before  a  storm  is  also  due  largely  to  the  great  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  skin. 

Animals  and  Birds  as  Barometers 

By  H.  W.  Bigelow 

CERTAIN  movements  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
creation  just  previous  to  a  storm  would  almost 
lead  us  to  believe  that  reasoning  faculties  were  not 
lacking.  The  spider,  upon  the  approach  of  rainy  or 
windy  weather,  will  be  found  to  shorten  and  strengthen 
the  guys  of  his  web.  When  the  storm  is  over  he  will 
lengthen  them  again. 

Sea  gulls  predict  storms  by  assembling  on  the  land, 
but  this  is  merely  a  search  for  food.  They  instinctively 
know  that  the  rain  will  bring  the  earthworms  and 
larva?  to  the  surface.  A  similar  instinct  teaches  the 
swallow  to  fly  high  in  fair  weather  and  skim  the 
ground  when  foul  weather  is  coming.  They  simply 
follow  the  flies  and  gnats  which  remain  in  the  warm 
strata  of  the  air. 

Swine  will  carry  hay  and  straw  to  a  hiding  place, 
oxen  will  lick  themselves  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair, 
sheep  will  bleat  and  skip  about,  hogs  turned  out  in  the 
woods  will  come  to  then-  pens  squealing  and  grunting, 
colts  will  rub  their  backs  against  the  ground,  crows 
will  gather  in  flocks,  crickets  will  sing  more  loudly, 
frogs  will  croak  and  change  color  to  a  dingy  hue,  dogs 
will  eat  grass,  and  rooks  soar  like  hawks. 

In  all  probability  these  many  actions  are  due  to  an 

uneasiness  similar  to  that 
which  all  who  are  trou- 
bled with  corns  or  rheu- 
matism experience  just 
previous  to  a  storm,  and 
are  caused  both  by  the" 
variation  in  barometric 
pressure  and  the  changes 
in  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  interesting  even 
if  they  are  not  infallible 
as  indications  of  the 
weather. 
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The  Smooth  Finish  for  Profit 

Birds  Gain  Over  a  Cent  a  Day  Daring  a  Fortnight's  Fattening 

By  F.  W.  Kazmeier 


Cockerels  from  range  ready  for  market 


DOES  it  pay  to  fatten  poultry  before  placing  on 
[the  market?  Can  the  busy  farmer  afford  to 
'spend  a  little  of  his  time  in  order  to  get  his 
poultry  in  the  best  possible  fattened  condition 
on  the  market?  To  these  questions  my  experience  dic- 
tates me  to  answer,  yes.  If  he  cannot  profitably  fat- 
ten poultry  he  surely  canuot  profitably  grow  poultry. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  yes;  but,  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  So  here 
we  go.  In  order  to  substantiate  my  statement  I  will 
give  figures  of  several  experiences  I  have  had  in  fat- 
tening poultry  on  our  farms  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Eastern  States.  It  was  in  the  fall  that  we  culled  out 
70  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and  placed  them  in  a 
fresh-air  slatted-bottom  pen.  These  slatted  bottoms 
were  built  in  sections  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when 
being  cleaned.  The  slats  were  two  inches  apart,  and 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor.  Along  the  sides  we 
had  the  old-fashioned  roost  poles  enough  to  provide 
about  twice  as  much  roosting  space  as  would  be  re- 
quired. This  was  all  planned  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting fighting  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  we  were 
successful  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  not  entirely  so. 
There  was' still  a  little  fighting,  but  not  enough  to  be 
of  any  serious  consequence.  One  of  the  most  serious 
troubles  we  encountered  was  the  proposition  of  keep- 
ing the  pen  reasonably  cool  during  the  hot  early  fall 
days  and  nights.  The  front  was  almost  entirely  open. 
In  the  east  end  we  had  a  large  window,  in  the  west 
end  the  3-foot  wide  door,  and  a  large  1-foot  wide, 
10-foot  long  ventilator  in  the  rear.  The  windows  and 
doors  were  fitted  with  screens,  wooden  shutters,  and 
black  muslin  curtains.  The  house  was  kept  dark  as 
much  as  possible.  In  keeping  it  dark  without  restrict- 
ing the  ventilation  we  found  the  house  was  cooler  and 
there  was  less  fighting. 

In  front  of  the  open  front  we  piled  a  lot  of  brush  to 
provide  shade,  to  keep  out  rain,  and  to  darken  the 
interior.  The  house  was  movable,  and  in  warm 
weather  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 

The  70  cockerels  placed  in  this  house  September  10th 
weighed  173  pounds,  or  a  trifle  more  than  an  average 
weight  of  2y3  pounds  apiece.  These  cockerels  were 
taken  from  a  free  range,  were  constitutionally  strong 
and  large-framed  birds,  three  factors  necessary  in  a 
flock  to  be  fattened  at  a  profit.  Small  and  constitu- 
tionally weak  birds  cannot  be  fattened  at  a  profit. 
These  70  cockerels  were  fed  on  a  straight  fattening 
ration  for  fourteen  days,  gained  51  pounds  during  this 
time,  consumed  214  pounds  of  fattening  mash.  One 
died  during  the  fattening  period.  The  cost  of  the 
fattening  mash  was  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  or  a  total 
cost  (food  consumed  by  these  70  cockerels  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  days  at  a  gain  of  51  pounds)  of  $2.56. 

We  sold  a  few  before  fattening,  of  the  same  age 
and  kind  of  stock  as  those  fattened.  For  these  we 
realized  15  cents  per  pound  net.  Remember,  these 
were  taken  from  the  range  and  shipped  direct  to  the 
market  unfattened. 

Two  weeks  later,  although  according  to  the  price 
quotations  poultry  was  cent  lower,  we  shipped  our 
fattened  cockerels  to  the  same  market  and  realized 
16^  cents  per  pound  net  for  them. 

Cost  of  fattening,  for  feed,  $2.56;  for  labor,  $2.50; 
increase  in  weight  51  pounds,  at  16^  cents,  $8.50 ; 
increase  in  price  on  173  pounds,  at  iy3  cents,  $2.87. 
Net  profit,  $6.31. 

The  following  were  the  proportions  of  the  fattening 
ration  fed :  30  pounds  corn  meal,  8  pounds  low-grade 
flour  or  wheat  middlings,  and  6  pounds  ground  hulled 
oats. 

This  was  mixed  with  enough  buttermilk  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  batter.  When  we  were  out  of  but- 
termilk we  used  sour,  milk  in  its  place. 

These  birds  were  fed  twice  a  day,  as  near  twelve 
hours  apart  as  possible,  all  they  would  eat  up  clean; 
the  first  week  rather  sparingly,  but  the  last  week  all 
they  would  make  away  with.' 

Absolutely  nothing  but  this  fattening  j  mash  and 


Cockerels  below;  capons  of  same  age  above; 
worth  20c  and  30c  per  pound  respectively 


charcoal,  not  even  grit,  was  given.  You  will  note  these 
birds  were  pen-fattened,  and  not  crate-fattened.  Crate- 
fattening,  however,  finishes  the  birds  off  better,  and 
they  make  larger  gains,  but  the  labor  cost  is  slightly 
more. 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  figures  that  a  labor 
charge  of  $2.50  was  made.  This  was  estimated,  but  is 
the  maximum,  and  where  more  could  have  been  fat- 
tened the  labor  would  have  increased  only  slightly. 
The  labor  item  is  the  only  one  estimated,  the  rest  are 
taken  direct  from  the  ledger  and  are  to  be  depended 
upon  to  be  correct. 

The  above  was  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin,  where  feed 
is  a  trifle  cheaper  than  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States. 
The  cockerels  were  marketed  in  Milwaukee,  where 
poultry  is  always  a  trifle  cheaper  than  in  most  East- 
ern markets. 

The  above  experience  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  any 
farmer  can  do  likewise,  even  though  he  cannot  provide 
the  exact  conditions.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  as 
near  to  them  as  possible. 

The  Tuxedo  market  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world  for  poultry  products.  This  market  calls  for 
quality  alone,  and  is  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price, 
especially  when  coming  from  a  recommended  and 
reliable  farm. 

Tuxedo  itself  is  about  35  miles  outside  of  New  York 
City  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  it  is  a  place  noted  for  its 
grand  scenery,  and  consequently  an  ideal  place  for  rich 
New  York  business  men.  The  town  of  Tuxedo  itself  is 
much  like  other  places,  but  the  rich  section  termed 
Tuxedo  Park  is  quite  unlike  most  other  places.  This 
park  includes  a  good  many  hundred  acres,  and  grand 
and  expensive  residences.  Money  is  of  no  consequence 
in  this  park.  It  is  a  place  exclusively  for  the  rich,  in 
fact  so  much  so  that  no  outsider  can  get  past  the 
gatemen  stationed  at  the  different  entrances,  unless 
he  knows  the  password  or  has  written  permission  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  park.  These  people  send 
their  orders  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  Tuxedo. 
Almost  any  price  can  be  secured  for  high-quality 
products  coming  well  recommended.  Ordinary  grades, 
of  course,  net  an  ordinary  price  even  here. 

About  a  year  ago  the  writer  fattened  some  fancy 
milk-fed  broilers  for  this  market,  and  here  is  the  way 
he  did  it: 

When  the  broilers  weighed  between  1%  and  1% 
pounds  I  placed  them  in  a  fresh-air  colony  house.  In 
my  case  the  house  happened  to  be  8  feet  square  with 
2-foot  sides.  From  the  floor  to  the  peak  of  the  roof  it 
was  6%  feet.  The  door  was  made  out  of  a  frame  cov- 
ered with  1-inch  poultry  netting.  These  houses  were 
movable,  and  in  warm  weather  were  located  in  an 
orchard  or  woodlot.   In  my  case  it  was  in  an  orchard* 

Buttermilk  or  sour  milk  was  used  to  moisten  the 
fattening  mash.  The  fattening  mash  was  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:   10  parts  dried  ground  bread  (we 


Crate-fattened  cockerels  command  the  high  dollar 


could  get  all  we  wanted  this  year  at  $30  per  ton),  4 
parts  white  bolted  corn  meal,  and  one  part  oatmeal, 
mixed  with  enough  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  to  make 
it  the  consistency  of  batter.  To  the  dry  mixture, 
before  adding  the  milk,  I  mixed  in  pepper  and  salt, 
about  as  food  is  seasoned  for  the  table.  I  also  added 
about  10  per  cent,  by  bulk,  of  chopped  parsley.  Sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  was  always  before  them  as  a  drink. 
They  were  fed  all  they  would  eat  up  clean  in  about  ten 
minutes  three  times  a  day.  They  were  fed  until  they 
appeared  to  slightly  lose  their  appetite,  when  I  turned 
them  off  at  once. 

The  above  method  of  feeding  gives  the  broilers  that 
gamey  flavor  so  much  desired  by  the  quality  trade. 

The  above  fed  stock  is  called  on  the  market  fancy 
milk-fed  broilers,  and  always  brings  a  fancy  price. 
We  have  realized  as  much  as  75  cents  per  pound  for 
them  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

The  plain  fattening  of  broilers  simply  calls  for  a 
good  fattening  mash  mixed  with  buttermilk,  and  in 
addition  the  birds  are  allowed  all  the  milk  they  want. 
The  first  week  feed  very  sparingly;  the  last  week  the 
birds  should  have  all  they  can  consume. 

We  have  each  year  disposed  of  our  surplus  stock, 
and  our  laying  stock  not  desired  to  winter  another 
year.  We  have  done  this  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  early  August.  We  do  this  because  at  this 
season  of  the  year  poultry  meat  is  rather  scarce  and 
brings  a  good  price.  We  easily  realize  on  an  average 
of  5  cents  more  per  pound  at  this  time  than  late  in  the 
fall.  The  few  eggs  the  hens  lay,  from  the  market 
viewpoint,  do  not  more  than  pay  for  the  feed.  Then, 
too,  we  generally  are  very  much  in  need  of  the  room 
they  would  occupy.  Stock  that  we  want  for  breeders,  or 
to  winter  another  year,  we  do  not  so  dispose  of. 

During  September,  October,  and  November  market 
poultry  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  hence  low  in 
price.  This  is  not  the  case  in  late  spring. 

We  have  fattened  some  years  as  many  as  2,000 
capons,  and  although  we  have  no  actual  figures  to 
prove  that  it  pays  to  fatten  capons  we  surely  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  following  statement  is  true: 
Large,  well-fattened  capons  bring  several  cents  per 
pound  above  quotations  for  ordinary  small  capons. 
They  are  in  demand  and  sell  fast,  while  the  smaller 
ones  often  have  to  be  carried  over  until  the  next  day 
for  a  sale,  and  you  all  know  what  that  means.  Here 
are  the  quotations  of  a  produce  commission  merchant 
of  New  York  City  for  March  18,  1914 :  Philadelphia, 
fancy,  over  9  pounds,  per  pound  29  to  30  cents.  Small 
capons,  18  to  20  cents.  Fancy  milk-fed  broilers,  40  to 
45  cents.  Corn-fed  prime,  30  to  35  cents.  Fowls  well- 
fattened,  17%  cents ;  not  well-fattened,  10  to  13  cents. 

In  the  fattening  of  capons  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  pays.  If  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten,  then  it  does 
not  pay  to  grow  them  in  the  first  place.  The.  heavier 
the  capon  the  higher  the  price  per  pound. 

You  cannot  fatten  lice  and  fowls  at  the  same  time. 

A  day  before  marketing  withhold  all  feed  (giving 
water  only)  to  prevent  tainted  meat  by  the  souring  of 
the  contents  of  the'  crop  or  intestines. 

There  are  three  ways  of  fattening:  pen-fattening, 
crate-fattening,  and  machine-fattening.  Most  of  us 
would  probably  get  the  best  results  from  the  first 
method.  That  produces  good  results  at  the  least 
expense  of  labor.  Crate-fattening,  however,  produces 
the  best  fattened  poultry,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  machine-fattening  skillfully  carried  out. 

It  is  seldom  profitable  to  fatten  for  a  period  longer 
than  two  weeks.  Never  fatten  for  longer  than  four 
weeks. 

One  good  fattening  mixture:  1  part  ground  hulled 
oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran,  3  parts  corn  meal,  and  1 
part  meat  scrap. 

Another:  5  parts  corn  meal,  4  parts  wheat  mid- 
dlings, 2  parts  ground  hulled  oats,  and  1  part  meat 
scrap. 

Both  of;  these  mixtures  are  moistened  with  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  to  the  consistency  of  batter. 
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WASHINGTON  affairs  get  interesting  even  in 
summer.  And  legislation  that  affects  us  does 
not  wait  for  cold  weather.  Mr.  Welliver,  in  his 
Farmers'  Lobby  discussions,  puts  us  next  to  live 
questions  of  the  day.  In  fact.  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  in  touch  constantly  with  our  national  situations. 
Any  particular  query  about  the  national  capital  or 
the  work  there  will  be  gladly  answered. 


Herbert  Quick, 


Editor 


August  15,  1914 


Denmark  has  passed  a  law  giving  the  women 
the  right  of  unlimited  suffrage.  Norway  has 
been  a  woman-suffrage  country  for  some  time. 
It  seems  to  be  coming.  Like  the  "Voice  of  the 
Grass,"  it  might  say,  "Hero  I  come  creeping, 
creeping  everywhere." 


Alfalfa  is  rich  in  protein.  So  is  cottonseed 
cake.  Corn  is  low  in  protein,  and  something  like 
alfalfa  or  cottonseed  should  be  fed  with  it. 
Which  is  cheapest?  It  depends  on  conditions. 
A  test  made  in  Nebraska  shows  that  the  use  of 
cottonseed  cake  in  place  of  alfalfa  in  that  State 
increased  the  cost  of  the  meat  and  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  feeder.  The  reason  is  that  the 
alfalfa  can  be  produced  on  the  farm  and  the 
cottonseed  had  to  be  brought  from  afar.  A 
feeding  test  in  Alabama  or  Georgia  might  have 
shown  opposite  results.  We  must  study  our  own 
conditions,  that's  sure. 


Canadian  Oil  Stock 

OIL  has  been  struck  in  Alberta,  not  far  from 
Calgary.  The  reader  may  be  offered  stock 
in  a  Canadian  oil  company  one  of  these  days. 
It  will  be  well  to  think  twice  before  buying— 
and  then  to  refuse.  The  Port  Arthur  "News,"  a 
Canadian  paper,  says  editorially :  "Not  one 
quarter  of  the  companies  with  stock  for  sale 
could  expect  to  yield  their  stockholders  a  cent's 
worth  of  profit  in  return  for  the  risks  they  have 
taken."   Pretty  risky  business  then,  isn't  it? 


Hdw  About  This? 

AT  THE  recent  rural  life  conference  at  Pull- 
l  man,  Washington,  in  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion of  an  address  on  "The  Opportunity  for  the 
Rural  Church  as  a  Socializing  Agency,"  Prof. 
A.  M.  Shippee,  according  to  news  dispatches, 
suggested  that  the  rural  churches  should  organ- 
ize Sunday  sports  of  the  sort  boys  like,  rather 
than  either  deprive  them  of  the  sports  or  force 
them  to  go  to  town  for  them. 

This  set  off  a  display  of  forensic  fireworks  on 
the  subject  of  Sunday  baseball.  One  prominent 
member  of  the  conference  stated  that  the  boys 
would  learn  a  lot  of  real  religion  in  baseball 
games  so  organized. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  games  of  this  sort, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  church,  could  be  offensive 
to  God. 

The  whole  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are 
offensive  to  some  people,  and  a  violation  of  some 
of  our  men-made  laws. 

If  they  provoke  such  heated  discussion  in  the 
free  and  unconventional  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington, we  may  expect  that  our  more  conserva- 
tive communities  will  fail  to  welcome  the 
innovation  with  any  eagerness. 

That  the  Church  may  well  endeavor  to  make 
its  activities  attractive  to  the  young  people  along 
lines  a  little  removed  from  the  conventional 
means  of  grace  may  be  admitted  without  going 
so  far  as  to  promote  Sunday  baseball. 


At  the  same  time,  it  may  Vie  conceded,  that  in 
a  "neighborhood  in  which  Sunday  church  baseball 
has  the  approval  of  the  general  moral  sense  it 
might  be  played*  in  a  truly  religious  spirit. 


The  Chinese  Egg  Supply 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  price  of  eggs  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung,  China,  was  a  dollar 
for  900  eggs.  Now  the  price  has  risen  to  a 
dollar  for  360.  Twenty-seven  million  eggs  were 
exported  from  this  province  in  1913,  most  of 
which  went  to  England.  By  a  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  local  British  markets  for  fresh  eggs 
we  can  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  we  need  be 
alarmed  at  the  importation  of  Chinese  eggs. 

British  poultrymen  continue  to  prosper  under 
free  eggs  just  as  British  wool  growers  do  under 
free  wool.  The  Chinese  egg  producers  are  pretty 
good  salesmen,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
price  there  will  rise  steadily  until  something  like 
a  parity  is  reached  with  ours,  quality  'and  cost 
of  handling  considered. 

Few  Chinese  poultry  raisers  possess  more  thai] 
a  dozen  or  so  hens.  They  hatch  most  of  their 
chickens  in  earthenware  incubators  which  are" 
heated  by  the  fires  which  warm  the  living- 
rooms  and  the  beds — thus  all  the  heat  is  saved. 
We  have  the  word  of  our  consul  at  Chefoo  that 
old  women  frequently  incubate  eggs  by  carrying 
them  strapped  about  their  waists  under  their 
outer  garments.  This  is  carrying  economy  to 
the  limit,  it  would  seem.  Most  Chinese  families 
are  too  poor  to  eat  eggs  even  at  the  low  prices 
mentioned,  and  therefore  the  entire  product, 
except  that  portion  used  for  hatching,  is  sold. 
On  the  average  ten  Chinese  eggs  weigh  a  pound. 


Four-Footed  Fiends 

THE  United  States  Government  has  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  pasture  at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  ou 
which  experiments  are  being  made.  The  pasture 
is  surrounded  by  a  six-foot  woven  wire  fence 
topped  by  a  barbed-wire  spreader — supposedly  a 
dog-tight  fence.  About  July  8th,  sheep-killing 
dogs  jumped  this  fence  and  killed  three  of  these 
sheep.  Not  only  were  the  sheep  killed,  but 
eighteen  months  of  work  on  sheep  diseases  went 
for  naught. 

One  of  the  dogs  attacked  a  watchman,  who 
knocked  it  senseless  with  a  wrench,  but  it  recov- 
ered and  went  on  its  way,  doubtless  to  kill  more 
sheep.  The  owner  of  the  dog  had  the  nerve  to 
object  to  the  attempt  on  the  dog's  life,  asserting 
that  under  the  law  of  Maryland  the  sheep  owner 
had  no  right  to  kill  the  dog!  The  exceptional 
facts  in  this  case  have  given  it  wide  publicity ; 
but  the  loss  of  his  little  flock  by  a  farmer  here 
and  there  is  far  more  important,  for  these  cases, 
most  of  which  are  never  heard  of  outside  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  are  what  keep  the 
sheep  business  from  thriving. 

The  Bethesda  <?ase  is  significant,  however,  in 
proving  that  it  is  very  hard  to  fence  against 
determined  dogs,  and  that  some  dog  owners  are 
somewhat  below  their  dogs  in  morality.  If  the 
Federal  Government  would  impose  and  collect 
an  internal  revenue  tax  of  $25  a  year  on  all 
bitches,  the  dog  crop  would  begin  to  fail  in  about 
five  years,  and  the  sheep,  crop  correspondingly 
to  flourish. 


Mow  the  Crop  to  Save  It 

SOMETIMES  alfalfa  is  affected  by  a  disease 
called  stem  blight,  black  stem  blight,  or  black 
stem  rot.  The  stems  bear  a  watery,  yellowish 
appearance  along  their  sides,  and  afterward 
turn  black.  The  sick  plants  are  stunted  in 
growth.  When  this  disease  is  observed  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  mow  the  alfalfa  at  once.  If 
left  standing  the  disease  will  creep  down  the 
stems  into  the  crowns  and  kill  them,  root  and 
branch. 

Mowing  will  probably  eradicate  the  disease. 
It  is  quite  apt  to  follow  injury  to  the  crop  by 
hail  or  frost,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


Goat  Venison 


THE  man  who  contemplates  entering  upon  the 
rearing  of  goats  need  no  longer  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  market  for  bis  meat.  According 
to  the  "Live  Stock  World,"  "owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  fat  sheep,  goats  found  a  warm  reception"  this 
year  in  the  markets  at  the  stockyards.  Yet  no 
goats'  flesh  is  sold  in  this  country  under  its 
true  name.  The  explanation  of  this  strange  dis- 
appearance of  the  goats  on  the  killing  floor  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  hind  quarters  are  sold  as 
mutton  or  lamb,  while  the  fore  quarters  go  into 
cans  or  sausage.  This  is  rather  close  to  a  fraud, 
but  it  will  go  on  unless  stopped  by  law. 

Yet,  that  goats'  flesh  is  a  fine  meat  the  experi- 
ence of  centuries  abundantly  attests.  Did  not 
God  command  Aaron  to  sacrifice  two  kids  of  the 
flock  for  a  sin  offering?  And  the  children  of 
Israel  were  given  the  instruction,  "These  are  the 
beasts  which  ye  shall  eat :  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and 
the  goat,  the  hart  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fal- 
low deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and  the  pygarg,  and 
the  wild  ox.  and  the  chamois." 

While  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  present 
demand  for  the  meat  of  the  pygarg,  all  the  other 
animals  mentioned,  save  only  the  goat,  are  eaten 
by  Americans  whenever  the  chance  offers.  Why 
not  the  goat?  Or.  rather,  why  do  we  insist  that 
when  we  buy  the  juicy  leg  of  goat  or  kid  it  shall 
be  called  mutton  or  lamb? 


Money  for  Rural  Education 

WE  HAVE  heretofore  expressed  regret 
at  the  fact  that  people  disposing  of 
their  property  in  wills  to  charitable  uses 
seldom  or  never  think  of  the  great  need  of 
the  public  schools  for  funds,  or  of  the  vast 
public  benefits  which  might  come  to  the 
world  from  such  wisely  guarded  donations. 

In  fact,  we  know  of  no  State  which  has 
provided  by  law  for  the  acceptance  by 
public  schools  of  such  bequests. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  situation  by  the 
fact  that  a  wealthy  man  named  Francis  A. 
Ogden  recently  died  at  Houston,  Texas, 
leaving,  according  to  news  dispatches,  an 
estate  of  several  millions  to  be  "devoted "to 
the  education  of  country  children,  es- 
pecially children  whose  educational  ad- 
vantages are  limited." 

If  this  will  is  so  drawn  as  to  permit  of 
the  best  use  of  these  funds,  and  the  ex- 
ecutors hit  upon  the  real  need  of  our  rural 
educational  system,  the  Ogden  foundation 
may  be  the  most  important  gift  to  educa- 
tional uses  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  may  lift  the  name  of  Francis 
A.  Ogden  far  above  that  of  Stephen  Girard, 
George  Peabody,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Johns  Hopkins,  or  James 
Smithson  as  a  benefactor  of  education. 

If  the  Ogden  fund  is  expended  in  giving 
to  individual  country  children  the  same 
sort  of  education  they  now  obtain  when 
they  have  the  ordinary  "advantages,"  it 
will  merely  draw  them  to  the  cities. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  in  giving 
us  demonstrations  of  the  value  and  success 
of  the  "new  kind  of  rural  school"  of  which 
Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission 
spoke,  it  may  bring  about  a  beneficent 
revolution  in  country  living.  It  may  turn 
back  the  tide  of  population  which  sets  from 
the  country  to  the  city.  It  may  bring  about 
such  ideal  educational  conditions  that  city 
people  will  move  to  the  country  to  give 
their  children  educations  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  both  practical  and  cul- 
tural. It  may  save  the  nation  from  its 
greatest  danger— its  over -urbanization. 

It  may  do  this  by  demonstrating  a  sys- 
tem which  we  may  support  by  taxation 
when  the  benefits  are  proven. 

How  will  the  Ogden  fund  be  spent?  Its 
management  is  confronted  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good,  or  frittering  away  a 
possible  blessing  too  immense  for  estimate. 
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Summer  Days 

Call  for  a  dainty, 
wholesome   food  —  such 

as 

Post 
Toasties 

with  cream. 

There's  little  work,  and 
much  satisfaction  in  every 
package  of  these  crisp 
bits  of  perfectly  cooked 
and  toasted  Indian  Corn. 

Appetizing  flavour, 
substantial  nourishment 
and  convenience  of  serv- 
ing are  all  found  in  Post 
Toasties. 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Horse  or 
Engine 
Power 


Ulead* 


Easily  installed  without  altering  building.  Puts 
grain  into  any  part  of  the  largest  crib  without 
changes  or  delays.  No  cupola  needed  to  get  full 
capacity  of  crib  less  than  36  ft.  in  length  with 
half-pitch  roofs.  Fills  crib  to  full  capacity.  No  - 
pit  required  for  dumping  grain.  Never  in  the 
way ;  stands  close  to  driveway  wall,  or  can  be  put 
inside  crib.  There's  big  economy  in  using  this 
elevator  when  building  a  new  crib,  for  it  re- 
duces the  cost  of  roofs,  foundations  and  flooring. 

INSIDE  STATIONARY 
CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready.  Always  in  the  "dry."  Grain  unloaded 
by  driveway  wagon  jack,  fixed  to  joists— a  big  advan- 
tage. Being  overhead,  leaves  driveway  clear.  Steel 
hopper.  Easy  lifting.  Counterbalanced. 
No  waste  or  mixing  of  grain.  Elevator  entirely 
enclosed.  Opened  by  removing  four  screws.  Big 
buckets  —  holding  one-quarter  bushel.  Absolutely 
no  choking  or  back-legging.  Self-aligning  bearings. 
Easy  running  — 100S  efficiency— no  power  lost  in 
friction.  Send  for  free  catalogue  with  full  specifica- 
tions and  illustrations  of  this  inside  elevator  and  the 
full  Meadows  line.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
Meadows  Inside  Elevator. 

MEADOWS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Broad  Street  Factory  Pontiac,  Illinois 


Let  Us  Pay  Your 

Course  in  Agriculture 

We  will  pay  your  bill ;  for  a  full  course  in  agri- 
culture. Hundreds  of  young  men  are  taking 
this  course,  continuing  their  practical  work  on 
the  farm  at  the  same  time,  with  great  increase 
in  their  farm  profits.    For  particulars,  write  to 

The  Scholarship  Bureau 
THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  With  com 
harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  In  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  bind- 
er. Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder 
binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes:  "Your  corn 
harvester  Is  all  you  claim  for  II;  cut,  tied  and  shocked  6  5 
acres  mllo,  cane  and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS     MANUFACTURING     CO.,     Salina,  Kansas. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.   Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


One  day  s  ^  $15 


C.  Blume,  Kush  Hill,  Mo.,  says  he  made 
$15.00  in  one  day  with  an  ALLIGATOR. 

This  press  has  largest  feed  hole,  more  ef- 
fective draft,  rubs  off  green  bark  less  than 
the  Perpetual,  makes  smooth,  compact  bale. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  catalog  claims  or  no  sale. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  read  com-  Sent  on  10 

mon  sense  way  of  hay  pressing.       / lig^zc .^Sg  days*  FREE 
J.  A.  SPENCER  ^>C/l_^3iLlR?AL 
Dwight,  III. 
U0  William  Street 


How  We  Started  in  Alfalfa 

By  Mrs.  Mabel  Bacon 
ALFALFA  is  something  new  here  in 
A  southeastern  Vermont.  We  were 
much  interested  in  reading  what  others 
had  done,  but  thought  we  couldn't  afford 
to  try  it,  as  all  the  articles  spoke  of 
heavy  fertilizing,  inoculating  the  soil 
and  the  great  amount  of  time  needed  to 
get  the  ground  in  shape. 

Well,  last  year  we  decided  to  try  our 
luck  on  a  small  scale,  and  having  a  small 
plat  of  ground  (on  which  we  had  raised 
onions  the  year  before )  which  was  fairly 
rich  and  mellow  we  sowed  it,  first  putting 
on  a  light  coating  each  of  stable  manure, 
old  plaster,  and  ashes,  worked  in  in  good 
shape.  We  then  sowed  the  alfalfa  seed 
in  an  Iron  Age  seed  drill,  drilling  it  in 
rows  about  14  inches  apart,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

It  came  up  and  grew  fine.  We  wheel- 
hoed  it  several  times  to  keep  it  clear  of 
weeds  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  shape. 
We  cut  it  twice,  and  it  was  nearly  a 
foot  high  when  cold  weather  came.  We 
left  this  without  cutting  to  act  as  a 
mulch  over  winter.  It  came  through  the 
winter  fine.   We  are  sowing  more. 


A  Picture  and  a  Moral 

YOU  might  think  this  is  a  winter 
scene,  but  it  is  not.  The  white  por- 
tion is  drifting  sand.  Timber  is  about 
the  only  crop  such  land  will  grow,  and 
when  one  crop  is  cut  start  another. 


The  owner  of  this  tract  neglected  to 
leave  enough  mature  trees  to  reseed  it 
This  was  a  mistake.  Leave  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  trees  and  the  woodlot 
will  renew  itself. 


Silos — the  Experience  of  a 
County  Agent 

By  F.  S.  Bucher 

AT  NO  time  has  the  silo  been  more 
jlx  popular  than  it  is  to-day.  At  the 
present  time  I  would  say  there  are  about 
150  silos  in  use  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  While  this  is  a  very  small 
number  for  a  county  of  the  size  of  Lan- 
caster, and  for  one  in  which  so  many 
cattle  are  being  fed,  I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  there  never  has  been  a  greater 
number  of  silos  in  use.  This  popularity 
is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  been  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly instrumental  in  having  about  25 
silos  placed. 

There  are  about  75,000  cattle  fattened 
in  this  county  every  year.  From  figures 
which  I  have  it  has  been  found  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  any  proceeds 
on  this  feeding  work  above  value  of  ma- 
nure without  the  use  of  the  silo.  Feeding 
experiments  at  our  own  station  this 
year  have  demonstrated  to  our  farmers 
that  without  the  use  of  the  silo  cattle 
will  be  fed  in  a  direct  loss,  or,  in  other 
words,  market  price  will  not  be  received 
on  the  farm  for  grains  fed.  We  have  no 
system  of  feeding  either  fat  cattle  or 
cows  which  can  adequately  compete  with 
the  use  of  silage. 


More  Lost  People 

WALTER  C.  BOLLBS,  aged  forty- 
two,  and  formerly  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, also  a  practical  miner,  is  a  lost 
son  to  his  mother,  Ellen  M.  Bolles.  Mr. 
Bolles  practiced  law  in  New  Mexico  dur- 
ing 1910.  Information  concerning  him 
may  be  transmitted  in  care  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Alexander  O'Donnell,  forty-one  years 
old,  and  last  heard  from  in  Michigan 
twelve  years  ago,  is  urgently  requested  to 
write  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kate  O'Donnell. 
Correspondence  leading  to  his  location 
will  also  be  appreciated.  Address  letters 
in  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


"Repeater" 

SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

When  it  comes  to  getting  a  high  grade  shell  at 
a  reasonable  price,  the  Winchester  "Repeater" 
has  the  call  among  sportsmen  who  have  tried 
all  makes.  Although  moderate-priced,  the  "Re- 
peater" is  loaded  with  the  best 
quality  of  powder  and  shot. 
The  list  of  loads  furnished  in 
this  shell  cover  most  shooters' 
requirements,  and  all  of  them 
give  a  full  measure  of  shoot- 
ing satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded 
"Repeater,"  and  look  for  the 
big  W  on  the  box.  They  are' 

HIGH  QUALITY  BUT 
MODERATE  IN  PRICE 

w 


Cfiial  Chno  RsirtLr  S4ves*(POA  t 

aiiue  duoh  You  q>^v; 


1  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  All-Leathers  FREE 

If  you  are  tired  of  wet,  sore,  calloused  10- Day  Try-On 

feet — Rheumatism  and  Colds — hard, 
twisted,  leaky  Leather —  Big  Doctor 
and  Shoe  Bills  —  loss  of  time, 
money,  health  and  comfort— 
TRY  FREE 
my  Latest 
Triumph— 
Leather* 

Tapped1' Steels"— Light,  Springy,  Comfortable, 
Economical,  Waterproof,  Warm  in  winter  —  Cool  in  sum- 
mer—  Adjustable  Leather  Taps,  instantly  renewed.  FREE 
BOOK  tells  how  you  can  try  "  Steels  "  10  days  FREE  and 
save  810  to  $20  Bhoe  money. 

N.  M.  Ruthstein— Steel  Shoe  Man  — Dept.  21.  Racine,  Wis. 


IT  Pay  Two  PRICES 

Ranges 


HOQSIER&HanlSsFREE 


To  try  io  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your 
friends.   Freight  paid  by  us.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it    Tou  can 
get  the  best  at  actual  factory  prices.  Are 
heavily  made  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautiful  ornamentation  and 
finish,  with  improvements  that  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  produced.  The 
Bpst  in  the  World.   Guaranteed  for  Years 
by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.    You  can 
save  enough  on  a  single  Hoosier  Stove  to 
buvyourwinter'sfuel.  A11HOOSIER 
STOVES  Guaranteed  for  years, 

Send  Postal  today  for  Large  Free 
ataloe  "and  prices."  Large 
assortment  to  select  from.  No 
>OMI|Ea  Ions. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO., 

126  State  St.,      Marion,  Ind. 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  Quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
oiggest  saving  on  highest  quality  fence. 

  Freight  prepaid.  All  Big  No.  9  wires. 

r    Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  4?  E.  Minolta  SL,  Adrian,  MM. 


Cermin-teed\ 

ROOFING 


The  General 


Be  Sure   you're  Certain-teed— 

then  go  ahead. 

Boof  every  building  on  your 
farm — house,  barn,  silo,  granary, 
machine  shed— everything  with 

Certain-teed 

roofing" 

This  15-year-guarantee  label  is 
on  every  roll  or  crate — and  the 
three  biggest  roofing  mills  in  the  world 
tack  up  the  guarantee. 
No  roofing-  "test"  proves  anything. 
This  label  Is  your  Insurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 
Eoofingin  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Eoofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  I1L,  York,  Pa. 


I  HO  ki  t '4  m> 1 0  i  i  i  n  I 
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make  any  wagon  a  spriD^  wagon.  Prerenal 
"damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon  | 
rsare  cost — produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standard  springs  of  J 
-    America  since  1889.  40  sixes— fit  any  wagon —  ^ 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SfRIHB  CO. .  729-1 7lfi  St. ,  RACINE,  WIS. 


GUARANTEED 


Run  %ii  r  Corn  Binder 
or  Corn  Picker  with  a- 


and  Save  a  Team 

Operate  binder  with  a  4  H.  P.  4- 
cycle  Cushman — the  one  prac- 
tical binder  engine.  Weighs 
167  lbs.  Horses  merely  draw 
machine.  Same  engine  does 
pumping  and  light  work. 
Also  grinding  and  heavy  work.  For 

Corn  Picker,  Hay  Baler,  Silo  Filler 

etc.,  use  a  6  to  8  H.  P.  2-cylinder  Cushman.  Weight  325 
lbs.  There ' s  a  Cushman  for  every  need.  Get  catalog. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS.  2053  N  St.,lincoln.Neb. 


30  DAYS  FME  TMAi; 


1915 
Model 


with  freight  prepaid,  on  the 
new  IQ15  "RANGER"  if  you 
write  at  once  for  our  big 
catalog  and  special  offer. 
M  arvelous  improve- 
ments. Extraordinary 
values  in  cur  1015  price 
offers.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  get- 
ting our  latest  propo- 
sitions. TIRESp  equipment,  sundries  and  everything 
in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.    Write  to  us. 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,Dept.  P-83.CHICAGO 


Put  in 

a  furnace 
that  will 
heat  and  ven- 
tilate  it  in  a 
cozy,  healthful  way 
at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  fuel  and  repairs. 


THE  TROUBLELESS  FURNACE 


is  sturdily  built  and  scientifically  de- 
signed.   It  has  a  circulating  air 
chamber  ash  pit  and  a  long-lived,  side- 
burning  fire  pot  that  consumes  any  fuel 
evenly  and  turns  the  usually  wasted 
gases  and  smoke  into  heat.    It  will 
hold  a  fire  48  hours,  if  necessary 
without  attention. 
Before  buying  any  furnace  send 
for  our  illustrated  booklet 
No.  51  of  house  heat- 
ing facts.    Tell  us  the 
number  of  rooms  in 
your  home,  wrile  today. 

The  XXth  Century 
Heating  &  Ven- 
tilating Co. 

AKRON, 
OHIO 


Farm  and  Fireside.  August  15,  1914 


A 


The  Greatest  Motor  Or  Value  Ever  Offered 


WE  have  always  given  more  car 
for  less  money  than  any  other 
motor  car  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

We  have  always  given  a  superior  car, 
a  more  powerful  car,  a  more  practical  car 
and  the  most  economical  car. 

That  is  why  more  Overlands  have  been 
bought  than  any  other  similar  type  of  car 
ever  produced. 

Now,  with  pride,  we  announce  our 
latest  car— Model  80— the  greatest  value 
this  factory  has  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

We  wish  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  this  1915  model 
has  innumerable  improvements,  enlarge- 
ments and  refinements,  the  price  has  not  been 
advanced. 

This  season  we  shall  build  75,000  cars! 
This  enormous  increase  in  production  again 
places  us  in  the  enviable  and  supreme 
position  of  %eing  able  to  give  still  more 
value  for  still  less  money  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  _  i 

Following  are  the  facts !  Read  each 
paragraph  carefully ! 

Model  80  has  a  brand-new  stream-line 
body.  Its  full  sweeping  stream-lines  blend 
and  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  balance 

Two  passenger  Roadster  $1050 


design.  All  visible 
clean,  unbroken  and 


of  the  symmetrical 
lines  are  absolutely 
uninterrupted. 

The  new  crowned  moulded  tenders, 
new  rounded  radiator,  new  hood  slightly 
sloped,  and  flush  U  doors  with  disappearing 
hinges,  contributing  the  additional  touches 
of  exterior  grace  and  modishness  which 
distinguish  costly  imported  cars. 

The  new  tonneau  is  much  larger— both 
in  width  and  in  depth.  . 

The  new  cushioned  upholstery  is  also 
considerably  deeper  and  softer. 

This  model  is  equipped  with  the  finest 
electric  starting  and  electric  lighting  system. 
All  switches,  in  a  compact  switch  box,  are 
conveniently  located  on  the  steering  col- 
umn. Thus  in  the  driving  position,  with- 
out stretching  forward  or  bending  down, 
you  start  the  car,  drive  the  car  and  control 
the  electric  horn  and  all  head,  side,  tail, 
and  dash  lights.  , 

This  car  has  left-hand  drive  and  center 

control.  .  .  _ 

The  tires  are  larger  this  year,  being 
34  inch  by  4  inch  all  around.    These  tires 


A  Few 
Model 


Motor  35  h.p. 
New  full  stream  ...™, 
Instrument  bos  kiowldash 
Individual  front  k  high  backs 


\191S 
Features 


„    "I  wider 
Upholstery,  de<  i'tnd  softer 

raoiiion,  ventilating 


Tonneau,  lonje 
Upholstery, 
Windshield 
type,  built-in 
Crowned  fend 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
High-tension  U 

Thermo-sypn°, 
Five-bearing0; 
Rear  axle,  fW 
Spring,  rear, 
underslung 
Wheel  base,' 


K  extra  long, 


4  inch  all  around.    Ihese  tires     i     ■  «»<"«>•  rxf# 

The  Willys-Overland  >mpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


iter 


«xtra 

«Men  body 


can  be  quickly  detached  from  the  rims 
which  are  demountable.  One  extra  rim 
furnished. 

Ignition  is  high  tension  magneto,  inde- 
pendent of  starting  and  lighting  system.  It 
requires  no  dry  cells. 

Fundamentally  the  chassis  remains  as 
before.  The  front  axle  is  larger;  the  wheels 
are  larger;  the  frame  is  heavier  and  stouter; 
gears  are  made  of  2]4%  nickel  steel;  there 
are  integral  grease  cups  in  spring  bolts;  and 
other  mechanical  refinements  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue. 

But  otherwise  in  no  possible  way  could 
we  improve  the  splendid  Overland  chassis 
that  is  giving  such  satisfactory  service  to 
50,000  nineteen  fourteen  owners. 

This  new  Overland  rides  with  remark, 
able  smoothness,  taking  the  nitt  «ndrej 
spots  with  the  ease  of  the  highest  priced 

There  is  the  famous,  powerful,  speedy, 

Overland   motor;  and  a  long 
of  114  inches. 


This  car  comes  complete.  Electric 
starter,  electric  lights,  built-in  windshield, 
mohair  top  and  boot,  extra  rim,  jeweled 
magnetic  speedometer,  electric  horn,  robe' 
rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box. 

This  new  model  is  ready  for  your 
inspection  in  practically  every  city  and  town 
in  the  country. 

Dealers  are  now  taking  orders.  Make 
arrangements  now  for  your  demonstration. 

Seimd  Coupon 
For  1915  Catalogue — FREE 

We  have  just  published  our  new  catalog. 
There  is  one  for  everybody— one  for  you.  This 
new  book  describes  and  pictures  in  detail  our 
model  80— the  greatest  Overland.  Every  one 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  new,  interesting  and 
instructive  book.  It  is  an  authority.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  right  now.   It  is  free. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company, 

Dep't.  62    Toledo,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  your  1915  catalogue. 


Name .. 


,    Address  (or  B.  **■  U-f  — 


jjown  _tote™— 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Prices  /•  »•  *■ 
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— lit  answers  every  beverage 
requirement — vim,  vigor,  re- 
freshment, wholesomeness. 

H  It  will  satisfy  you. 

Demand  the  genuine 
J  by  full  came —  " 

Nicknames  encourage 
substitution. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  flmall  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANT  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rtlLC  DUUrt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. -Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  $36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  47  Caiesburg,  Kansas. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  MOTORING 

Explains  how  we  assist  YOU  in 
the  Auto  Business  as  Repairman* 
Chauffeur.  Salesman  or  Auto  Me- 
chanician* with  DYKE  NEW 
IDEA  WORKING  MODELS. 
Good  salaries.  Our  employment  plan  tells  how.  Beware  of 
imitators.  Let  us  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  our  students. 

Send  for  this  book  to-doy. 
Webb-Dyke  Motor  School,  A-4639,  Walnut  9k,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Yes!  I  M6ar.  lt--  \ 

When  I  Say  You  Don't\ 
Need  Cash  to  Buy  From  Me\ 


I  again  set  the  pace.    I  again  prove  my  confidence  in 
Galloway  goods  by  extending  credit  to  the  farmer.  Five1! 
different  plans,  one  of  which  is  sure  to  suit  you.  Don't1 
let  the  lack  of  ready  cash  stand  in  your  way.  You  can  get1 
manure  spreaders,  gasoline  engines,  cream  separators  or 
other  farm  equipment  from  Galloway  at  factory  to  farm 
prioes  on  the  basis  of  Buy 
now.  Pay  later. 

5  H.  P.  $99.50 

One  of  my  big  engine 
bargains.     4  cycle, 
water-cooled.     H  i  t 
and  miss  governor. 
Machine  finished 
cylinders.  Other 
sizes   from  1/j 
to  15  H.  P. 

Cream  Separator  Bargain 

Gears  run  in  continuous  hath  of  oiL 
Skims  cleaner,  works  better  than  any  other. 
I  send  you  this  separator  on  SO  to  00  days'  trial  at 
a  price  that  will  surprise  you. 

GALLOWAY'S  5  NEW 

SELLING  PLANS  Bank  deposit  till  _ 

amine  the  goods.  3 — Part  cash,  balance  notes. 
All  notes.    5 — Small  sum  down,  halanoo  monthly  pay- 
ments.    Just  get  In  touch  with  me.     See  my  low 
prices,  and  read  my  $26000  guarantee.    Write  now 
and  let  me  send  you  my  big  free  catalog. 

Wm.  Qallmvay,  President 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
397  Galloway  Sta.     Waterloo,  Iowa 


Things  You  Get  Extra 
In  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


1  Extra  Tire  in  4 

Goodyear  tires  now  undersell  16  other 
makes.  That  is  due  to  mammoth  output  — 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Numerous  tires  cost  one-third  more.  You 
can  buy  four  Goodyears  for  what  three  of  such 
tires  cost.  That  means  to  you  one  extra 
tire  in  four. 

Or  Extra  Size 

Or  you  can  do  this : 

You  can  buy  a  half-inch  wider  Goodyear 
for  less  than  some  makers  charge  for  smaller 
sizes.    And  the  wider  tires  will  fit  your  rims. 

The  same  rims  will  take 

A  30  x  3^  or  a  31  x  4. 
A  32  x  354  or  a  33  x  4. 
A  34  x  4  or  a  35  x  454. 

So  with  other  sizes.  The  larger  size  has, 
on  the  average,  20  per  cent  more  capacity. 
It  has  an  extra  ply  of  fabric.  It  has  a  thicker 
tread.  It  means  far  more  mileage,  far  less 
trouble. 

Yet  the  price  men  pay  for  many  tires  "buys 
this  half-inch  wider  Goodyear. 

Four  Extra 
Features 

.  You  get  in  Goodyear  No 
Rim-Cut  tires 
the  best  tires 
men  can  build. 
A  better  tire, 
so  far  as 
known,  is 
utterly  im- 
possible. 


You  get  the  tire  which  outsells  any  other, 
after  millions  have  been  tried. 


And  you  get  these 
found  in  no  other  tire : 


four  great  features 


-which  makes  rim- 


No-Rim-Cut  feature- 
cutting  impossible. 


Our  "On-Air"  cure — an  exclusive,  costly 
process  which  saves  all  the  blow-outs  due  to 
wrinkled  fabric. 

Our  rubber  rivets— hundreds  of  them  are 
formed  in  each  tire  to  combat  tread  separation. 

All-Weather  treads  —  the  tough,  double- 
thick  anti-skids.  Flat  and  regular,  so  they  run 
like  plain  treads,  yet  they  grasp  wet  roads 
with  deep,  sharp,  resistless  grips. 

Those  four  great  features  —  used  by  us 
alone  —  have  saved  tire  users  millions  of 
dollars. 

Half  Former  Prices 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  costing  now  hah 
what  they  used  to  cost.    They  have  dropped 
further  than  others  because  of  our  larger  out- 
put.    The  same  efficiency  which  perfected 
these  tires  are  now  bent  on 
lowering  the    cost.  And 
that's  as  important  as  any 
other  saving. 

Get  this 
saving  with 
the  rest.  Any 
dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  will 
supply  you 
Goodyear 
Tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 

■  (1779) 


The  Headwork  Shop 


Chimney  of  Tile  and  Concrete 

IF  YOU  wish  to  make 
a  good  safe  chimney 
at  a  low  cost,  here  is 
an  excellent  method 
that  I  have  personally 
tried  out.  I  bought  three  lengths  of 
6-inch  tile,  one  of  them  a  "T."  I  then 
made  a  form  by  using  boards  set  on  end. 
The  form  measured  one  foot  square.  The 
tiles  were  placed  in  the  center  and  con- 
crete poured  in  between  them  and  the 
form.  Some  old  bricks  were  broken  and 
mixed  with  the  concrete.  Above  the 
roof,  brick  was  laid  in  regular  courses 
so  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  brick  chimney.     John  Upton. 


Oil-Can  Chicken  Hydrant 

THE  principle  on 
which  the  hydrant 
illustrated  in  the 
sketch  works  is  an  old 
one,  but  this  particular 
device  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  or- 
dinary pneumatic 
chicken  watering  de- 
vice. It  cost  me  60 
cents,  10  cents  for  the 
pan  and  50  cents  for  the  oil  can.  Select 
a  convenient  place  in  the  henhouse  and 
make  a  wire  loop  which  is  attached  by 
staples  to  the  wall  so  it  will  hold  the 
top  of  the  can.  Then  make  a  hook  of 
wire,  also  attached  to  the  wall,  so  it  will 
hook  into  the  handle  of  the  oil  can.  Now 
take  a  pan  holding  about  a  quart  and 
put  it  on  a  block  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  is  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  mouth  of  the  oil  can. 

Fill  the  oil  can  with  water  by  means 
of  a  funnel  and  invert  it  over  the  pan, 
where  it  is  held  by  means  of  the  hook 
and  wire  loop  described.  The  block  un- 
der the  pan  allows  for  removing  it  and 
cleaning  it  without  taking  down  the  can. 
The  height  of  the  block  also  adjusts  the 
water  level.  Keep  a  funnel  handy  at 
the  well,  and  also  a  cork  in  the  henhouse 
so  the  opening  of  the  can  can  be  corked 
when  you  want  to  remove  the  pan  under- 
neath. Lee  R.  Keen. 


Safe  Pitchfork  Holder 

THE  pitchfork  holder 
shown  in  the  sketch 
is  made  of  an  inch 
board  cut  in  semicir- 
cular form.  Make  five 
boles  in  it  large 
enough  to  admit  a  fork 
handle,  and  then  nail 
h.e  board  to  a  timber  in  the  barn  or 
against  the  wall.  Place  a  piece  of  iron 
strap  some  distance  below  to  hold  the 
handles  in  place.  This  holder,  while 
simple,  provides  a  better  way  than  stand- 
ing the  forks  against  the  wall  where 
they  are  likely  to  fall  over  and  injure 
some  person  or  live  stock.    G.  Siebebt. 


A  Guard  Against  Rats 

HERE  is  an  abso- 
lutely rat-proof 
method  for  hanging 
up  meats  and  sup- 
plies. Procure  the 
bottoms  of  some  old 
fruit  cans  by  melting 
the  solder  which 
holds  them.  A  good  way  to  melt  the 
bottoms  off  is  to  place  them  on  a  hot 
stove.  Bore  holes  in  the  center  of  these 
disks  and  string  a  few  of  them  upon  a  j 
cord,  wire,  or  rope  upon  which  the; 
articles  are  to  be  hung.  1 
When  a  rat  or  mouse  attempts  to  pass 
upon  the  rope  by  climbing  over  the  tin 
disks  the  disk  turns  and  throws  the  ani- 
mal upon  the  floor.  The  sketch  shows 
plainly  just  how  the  meats  and  disks  are 
arranged.  G.  Siebebt. 


Makes  Loading  Easy 


I 


N  LOADING  farm 
wagons  there  is 
too  often  needless 
lifting.  The  sketch 
shows  a  handy  short 
stepladder,  with 
l^fO  bent  irons,  securely 
screwed  to  the  end 
of  the  ladder,  which  fit  over  the  wagon- 
end  board.  By  using  a  ladder  of  this 
kind  you  can  load  much  easier  and  the 
farm  produce  can  be  handled  with  less 
bruising.    Mbs.  Valentine  Schneible. 


I 


II 


With  the  Editor 

[CONTINUED  feom  page  2] 
of  Russia  and  Servia  over  Teutonic 
Austria  and  Germany  is  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
All  of  us  would  like  to  see  democratic 
Servia  free,  happy,  and  unfearing,  her 
peasants  prosperous  in  their  co-opera- 
tion, their  Raiffeisen  banks,  their  plum 
orchards  humming  with  bees,  their  corn- 
lields,  and  their  herds  of  swine ;  but  to 
see  her  incorporated  into  the  domains  of 
the  czar,  even  partially,  is  another  mat- 
ter. Russia  represents  despotism.  Her 
people  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Servians,  but  their  original  democracy 
has  been  almost  extinguished  by  the 
Romanoff  czars.  Germany  represents 
education  and  progress — and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  Germany  crushed  along 
with  Austria  in  the  horrible  struggle 
which  seems  to  be  coming  on. 

To  see  German  and  Austrian  imperial- 
ism crushed  without  adding  to  the  power 
of  Russian  imperialism,  would  be  to  see 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  And,  after  all, 
the  thing  I  shall  hope  to  see  coming  out 
of  this,  if  the  war  spreads  over  Europe, 
is  a  crushing  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
imperialistic  policy,  and  the  ushering  in 
of  an  era  of  Home  Rule  in  Europe. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  German  part  of 
Austria-Hungary  divorced  from  the  Hun- 
garian part.  I  should  like  to  see  Slavic 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina enabled  to  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own,  so  that  peoples  of  the  same 
language  and  religion  might  be  separated 
from  their  racial  opposites.  I  should 
like  to  see  Poland  restored.  I  should  like 
to  see  all  the  world-conquest  insanity 
knocked  out  of  Germany  to  the  end  that 
we  might  have  a  democratic  Germany  to. 
lead  us  in  the  field  of  science,  to  lift  us 
to  higher  planes  in  literature,  and  to 
develop  higher  efficiency  in  living,  rather 
than  fighting.  Germany  ought  to  special- 
ize in  better  living,  and  higher  thinking, 
in  many  departments  of  which  she  leads 
the  world.  It  seems  a  tragedy  to  see  the 
German  people  so  fearfully  engrossed  in 
wars,  armies,  and  navies. 

And  out  of  it  all  I  should  like  to  see 
Russian  czardom  destroyed,  and  a  great 
republic,  or  a  dozen  smaller  republics, 
set  up,  in  which  the  Russian  people 
might  work  out  prosperity,  enlighten- 
ment, music,  agriculture,  and  art — the 
Russian  people,  not  the  Russian  aristoc- 
racy. ,  I  should  like  to  see  that  aristoc- 
racy extirpated  and  abolished. 

But  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  see  what 
I  should  like  to  see,  and  therefore  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  great  war. 

Farm  Wit  and  Wisdom 

HOW  many  of  our  readers  have  colo- 
nies of  purple  martins — the  house 
"martin  bird" — about  the  premises  ?  How 
do  they  succeed  in  holding  their  own 
against  the  sparrows?  What  is  the  best 
way  of  working  out  the  "conservation" 
of  the  house  martin?   Hands  up,  please! 

Fur  farming  is  spreading.  A  skunk 
farm  has  been  started  near  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  stocked,  we  believe,  with 
American  skunks.  The  owner  of  this 
farm  has  announced  his  intention  of 
stocking  up  with  fishers  from  Maine, 
fine-haired  martens,  and  American  silver- 
black  foxes. 

Jfx  Illinois  farmer  after  pasturing 
fifteen  work  horses  on  sweet  clover  is 
convinced  that  it  has  furnished  him  as 
much  pasturage  of  the  best  and  most 
palatable  sort  as  four  times  as  much 
land  would  have  given  in  blue  grass.  It 
was  green  and  thrifty  all  through  the 
drought.  And  yet  there  are  still  people 
who  call  sweet  clover  a  noxious  weed! 

"The  farmer  or  other  landowner," 
say  our  national  forest  officers,  "too 
often  sells  second-growth  white-pine 
stumpage  for  less  than  it  is  worth  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how  much  lum- 
ber the  stand  is  actually  capable  of 
yielding."  This  timber  will  often  earn 
a  good  profit  if  merely  allowed  to  stand, 
with  perhaps  some  thinning  at  the  proper 
time.  Owners  of  white-pine  timber  lands 
who  are  not  confident  of  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  its  value  should  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  state  forester,  or  the  Forest 
Service  at  Washington. 

The  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,"  speaking  for  the  medical 
profession,  seems  to  have  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  that  septic  sore  throat  in  human 
beings  in  many  cases  is  caused  by  drink- 
ing milk  from  a  cow  suffering  from  gar- 
get. At  Cortland  and  Homer,  New  York, 
the  epidemic  was  traced  to  one  milkman. 
Two  cows  in  the  herd  were  found  to  have 
inflamed  udders.  By  means  of  a  milk 
clarifier  and  technical  tests  the  sediment 
in  the  milk  was  examined  and  pus  germs 
were  found  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  throats  of  patients  having  septic  sore 
throat.   Science  keeps  on  working  for  Xis. 


LESS  MEAT 

Advice  of  Family  Physician. 

Formerly  people  thought  meat  neces- 
sury  for  strength  and  muscular  vigor. 

The  man  who  worked  hard  was  sup- 
posed to  require  meat  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Science  has  found  out  dif- 
ferently. 

It  is  now  a  common  thing  for  the 
family  physician  to  order  less  meat,  as 
in  the  following  letter  from  a  N.  Y. 
man  : 

"I  had  suffered  for  years  with  dys- 
pepsia and  nervousness.  My  physician 
advised  me  to  eat  less  meat  and  greasy 
foods  generally.  I  tried  several  things 
to  take  the  place  of  my  usual  break- 
fast of  chops,  fried  potatoes,  etc.,  but 
got  no  relief  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts 
food. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  for  the 
cereal  part  of  my  meals  for  two  years, 
I  am  now  a  well  man.  Grape-Nuts 
benefited  my  health  far  more  than  the 
medicine  I  had  taken  before. 

"My  wife  and  children  are  healthier 
than  they  had  been  for  years,  and  we 
are  a  very  happy  family,  largely  due 
to  Grape-Nuts. 

"We  have  been  so  much  benefited  by 
Grape-Nuts  that  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  acknowledge  it." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


I  cents 


S  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Wheat  and  Clover 

Many  farmers  stick  to  wheat  raising 
mainly  because  clover  follows  it  in  the  rotation. 
But  why  not  get  the  best  possible  out  of  both  crops? 
No  crop  returns  better  profit  for  the  right  fertilizer 
than  wheat. 

What  is  the  right  fertilizer?    That  depends  on  the  soil  and 
on  what  fertilizer  you  have  used  on  it.    The  longer  you  have 
used  phosphate  the  sooner  it  will  pay  you  to  balance  it  with 

POTASH 

Insist  on  your  wheat  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent  of 

Potash.    Potash  Pays  on  both  wheat  and  clover. 

[f  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Potash,  write  us  for  prices,  naming 
Quantity  needed,  aqcl  ask  for  our  free  book.  "Fall  Fertiiizeri."  It 
will  show  you  bow  to  save  money  and  increase  profits. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago      Bank  ft  Trait  Wig.,  Savannah 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
25  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Empire  Bids.,  Atlanta 


LOCOMOTIVE  SPECIAL 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  oar  catalogue 
of  wonderful  VSaicb  bargains  we  will  seod  tbie  elegant  watch  by  mall  post  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentlemen's  eize,  full  nickel  silver  plated 
otee,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fnllv  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Send  tbie  advertisement  to  us 
witb  95  CENTS  *ad  **teli  will  beient  by  return  mail  post  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  95a  today.  Adareee 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  53S  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  New-Day  Car 


The  HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915  is  the  finest 
example  you  will  find  today  of  the  new-type 
high-grade  car.  Go  see  how  many  advances 
it  shows  over  the  cars  you  know. 

Howard  E.  Coffin  was  the  chief  designer. 
The  whole  Hudson  corps  of  48  engineers 
have  devoted  four  years  to  this  model.  Since 
last  year  they  have  added  31  new  features. 
Now  it  shows  you  in  finished  form  the  ideal 
coming  car. 

The  Advances 

The  greatest  late-year  advance  in  motor 
construction  has  been  the  adoption  of  Sixes. 
That  means  continuous  power.  HUDSON 

-/» engineers  have  done  most  to  this  end  by 

'  making  the  Six  economical. 

They  have  made  it  light.  This  new  HUD- 
SON Six-40  weighs  2,890  pounds.  Old-type 
cars  of  this  power  and  capacity  weighed 
around  4,000  pounds.  We  save  you  this  dif- 
ference,, yet  this  car  has  proved  itself  one  of 
the  staunchest  cars  built. 

A  new-type  motor  used  in  the  HUDSON 
has  reduced  fuel  cost  about  30  per  cent 
under  old-time  averages. 


The  new-style  streamline  body  is  here 
brought  to  perfection.  And  here  are  many 
new  refinements,  new  ideas  in  equipment, 
new  comforts  and  conveniences.  Some  of  the 
best  HUDSON  features  are  not  yet  -found  in 
any  other  car. 

The  New  Price 

This  car  also  sets  a  new  price  standard  for 
high-grade  cars.  Last  year's  model  sold  for 
$1,750.  This  year,  to  meet  the  demand,  we 
shall  build  three  times  as  many.  Now  this 
new  model  with  31  improvements  is  sold  for 
$1,550,  because  of  this  trebled  output. 

There  is  no  reason  now,  if  you  pay  over 
$1,200,  for  not  having  a  quality  Six. 

End  of  Over-Tax 

This  new  HUDSON  Six  marks  the  end  of 
over-tax.  This  lightness  reduces  tire  cost 
immensely.  This  new-type  motor  brings  down 
fuel  cost.  And  the  price  is  the  lowest  ever 
quoted  on  a  car  of  the  HUDSON  class. 

Go  see  what  all  these  new  things  mean 
before  you  buy  a  car. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 

New  catalog  on  request. 


Some  1915  Features 

A  perfect  streamline  body. 

Disappearing  tonneau  seats. 

Invisible  hinges  —  hand-buffed 
leather  upholstery. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash.  Tires  carried 
ahead  of  front  door. 

"One-Man"  top  with  quick-adjust- 
ing curtains. 

Dimming  searchlights. 

Simplified  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  system. 

Wiring  in  metal  conduits. 

Locked  ignition  and  lights. 

New  speedometer  drive. 

Automatic  spark  advance. 

New-method  carburetion. 

Trunk  rack  on  back. 


HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915 


$1,550 


This 
Year 


This  Phaeton  body  with  room  for  seven,  $1,550  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Standard  Roadster  same  price. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  8112  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ITERE'S  the  low  down  spreader 
with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts 
are  on  the  rear  axle.  That 
means  no  clutches  to  give  trou- 
ble, no  chains  to  break  or  to  get 
out  of  line;  it  means  less  than 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used 
on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy 
to  load.  You  see  where  to  place 
each  forkful.  The  result  is  an 
even  load  that  spreads  uni- 
formly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater 
runs  on  roller  bearings  and  the 
center  of  the  load  is  compara- 
tively near  the  team.  Staunch, 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the 
Spreader  with  the.  Beater  on 
the  Axle.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
beautiful  booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and 
Fertilizers"  FREE 

A  Book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil 
expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free 
when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No. 
Y-71. 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy- 


IE 


American  Self- 
heating  Flat  Iron 


Sold  on  a 
positive  guarantee 


Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  four  hours 
Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better.  One-fifth  the 
labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  the  satis- 
faction as  compared  with  any  other  method-  Send  for  circulars. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  this  guaranteed  iron,  write  ns  direct. 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  SL         Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  D.  V.  S. 


118  West  31st  Street 


New  York 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

ARK  PLEASING  IN  TONE 


Send 
Coupon 
Today 

for 
Beauti- 
fully 
Illus- 
trated 
Catalog 


MRS.  PIANO  BUYER:  —  Before  making  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piano  we  want  you  to  see  our  catalog 
—  and  explain  to  you  our  new  plan  of  selling  and  dis- 
tributing our  pianos  direct  from  factory  or  nearest 
factory  store.  Write  today  for  onr 

MONEY- SAVING  PLAN  AND  FREE  CATALOGS 

and  learn  how  it  is  possible  for  ustosupplyyouwiththe 
highest  musical  and  wearing  quality  at  the  least  cost. 

l/'iw^Ur.ll  Player-Piano 
fVll  1 1  DcLU  Perfect  in  Detail 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  lovers  of  good 
music.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  but  a  limited 
number  that  could  produce  it,  but  now  with  a  Kimball 
Player-Piano  the  young,  the  old  and  even  the  feeble 
"indoor"  people  can  play  any  and  all  of  the  old  time 
songs  or  popular  pieces. 

OUR  GREAT  OFFER— THREE  YEARS  TO  PAY 

makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  a  high  class  piano  on  most 
convenient  payment  terms  and  free  comparison  in  your  own 
home  by  making  yourself  known  to  us. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  403C  Kimball  Hall.  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  Piano  or  Player-Piano  Cats-  Z 
togs,  prices  and  terms,  and  tbe  Musical  Herald,  containing  - 
two  pretty  songs,  words  and  music. 


=  City,   State   S 
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Farm  Fables — the  Cow 

F  MY  worth  much  has 
been  said  and  writ- 
ten. People  are  now 
learning  that  what 
the  voice  of  The  Peo- 
ple means  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  nation  I 
mean  to  the  farm. 
This  is  a  serious  view 
I  take  of  myself,  of 
my  own  worth,  but  it 
is  justified  as  I  can  prove. 

From  my  milk  the  motherless  babe 
derives  sustenance;  from  my  milk  the 
farmer's  family  and  many  other  families 
derive  butter ;  from  my  milk  you  produce 
cheese,  which  millions  enjoy. 

From  me  comes  the  hide  out  of  which 
you  make  boots  or  shoes  or  harness  and 
countless  other  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce and  luxury. 

From  me,  modest,  unassuming,  nearly 
voiceless  me,  do  the  farmer  folk  get  their 
nearest  approach  to  luxury,  for  without 
cream  you  are  unable  to  create  cake  and 
other  pastries. 

And  from  me  also  there  doth  come  sor- 
did cash,  which,  though  you  may  despise, 
you  must  possess  in  this  present  day  of 
half  civilization. 

Please  have  consideration  for  me. 
Please  feed  me  properly  and  generously 
if  you  would  have  me  produce  rich  milk 
in  large  quantity. 

I  am  not  naturally  of  unkind  disposi- 
tion. I  should  much  prefer  to  stand 
docile  to  be  milked,  but  please,  please 
learn  to  perform  this  operation  as  it 
should  be  performed. 

And  do  not  let  me  go  unmilked  when 
I  should  be  milked,  for  from  this  kind 
of  neglect  grow  many  of  my  bodily  ills 
and  much  anguish  and  irritation  of  mind. 

Have  a  conscience,  as  I  have.  I  do 
not  tear  down  fences  unless  I  must.  If 
the  grass  in  the  pasture  in  which  I  am 
imprisoned  is  good  grass  and  plentiful 
I  will  not  tear  down  the  fence  which 
separates  me  from  an  inferior  pasture — 
and  this  is  logical  and  good. 

And  do  not  let  my  winters  become 
dreaded  nightmares.  Do  not  lock  my 
head  and  neck  in  indestructible  shackles 
and  leave  me  to  perish  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger. Have  mercy,  master;  be  thou  as 
tender  as  thou  art  strong,  and  I  shall 
serve  thee  well.  The  Cow. 


The  Best  Cow 

SOME  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside  raised  the  question,  "What  is 
the  best  farmer's  cow?"  Not  the  best  cow 
for  the  dairy  specialist,  but  for  the  general- 
farming  farmer  who  necessarily  has  "many 
irons  in  the  fire." 

The  cow  for  the  farmer  who  wants  to 
turn  forage,  grain,  and  pasture  into  meat 
is  the  cow  that  will  furnish  a  generous 
supply  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter  for  the 
home  and  some  for  market,  also  skim  milk 
for  the  calves  and  poultry — a  cow  that  will 
drop  good  calves  which  will  develop  into 
fairly  good  feeders  and  stockers,  and  by 
means  of  all  these  general-purpose  qualities 
furnish  a  very  acceptable  side-line  revenue. 

The  first  response  to  this  question,  "What 
is'  the  farmer's  cow  ?"  came  from  Mr.  Albert 
H.  DeGraff.  In  order  to  give  this  discus- 
sion into  the  hands  of  champions  of  the 
respective  bovine  schools  of  thought,  Prof. 
Thomas  Shaw  was  asked  to  read  Mr. 
DeGraff's  comment  and  what  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  to  speak  for  the  dual-purpose  cow. 

These  comments  and  opinions  by  no 
means  furnish  the  last  important  word  in 
the  economics  of  this  far-reaching  question, 
but  they  do  furnish  an  intensely  interesting 
and  stimulating  incentive  that  shoulJ  incite 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  to  furnish  the 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  what  manner  of 
cow  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  general- 
purpose  farmer's  needs. 

Mr.  De  Graff's  Comment 

Is  not  Mr.  Quick  begging  the  question 
in  his  editorial  on  the  double-purpose 
cow?  Can  one  get  beef  cattle  that  will 
yield  an  average  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  a  year? 

Tbe  question  in  his  editorial  is  about 
comparable  to  the  following:  What 
would  you  rather  have,  a  trotting  horse 
which  will  go  a  mile  in  2:10,  or  a  first- 
class  roadster  that  was  also  a  heavy 
draft  horse,  would  give  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  lay  an  egg  a  day, 
and  sing  like  a  canary?  Anyone  would 
naturally  prefer  the  latter,  but,  as  the 
farmer  said  after  looking  at  the  giraffe, 
"I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  animal." 

No  doubt  there  are  occasional  sports 
among  beef  cattle  that  are  very  large 
milkers,  and  I  know  that  some  strains 
of  Shorthorns  are  at  least  fair  milkers, 


as  a  neighbor  has  had  them,  and  has  had 
pretty  good  success  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  been  culling  my  dairy 
for  about  eight  years,  and  although  I 
did  not  immediately  start  raising  calves, 
and  thereby  lost  several  years  in  breed- 
ing up,  my  dairy  averages  better  than 
nine  out  of  ten  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
took  in  $104  a  head  last  year,  while  the 
best  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
Jefferson  County  averaged  only  $80  a 
head  three  years  ago.  Jefferson  County 
New  York,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
dairy  counties  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

My  cows  averaged  up  about  7,450 
pounds  apiece,  ranging  from  5,100  to 
9,655  pounds.  They  are  nearly  all  fairly 
high-grade  Holsteins — three  quarters  to 
fifteen  sixteenths.  They  are  well  taken 
care  of,  for  grade  cows,  producing  mar- 
ket milk,  and  receive  a  balanced  ration 
the  year  around,  including  supplemen- 
tary green  fodder  when  pastures  are 
short. 

Show  Me  These  Wonderful  Cows 

This  being  the  case,  I  would  naturally 
be  glad  to  "swap"  them  for  beef  cattle 
averaging  8,000  pounds  a  year.  Also,  I 
would  be  willing  to  trade  them  for  dairy 
cows  averaging  8,000  pounds  a  year.  I 
would  trade  them  for  hens,  hog's,  giraffes, 
or  kangaroos  giving  8,000  pounds  a  year. 
But  first  I  want  to  be  shown  the  8,000 
pounds  a  year. 

In  a  canvass  of  2,163  herds,  in  all 
dairy,  sections  of  the  iJnited  States,  con- 
sisting of  28.447  cows,  the  average  yearly 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  was  4,213  pounds. 
The  average  yearly  yield  of  those  herds 
of  good  dairy  type  was  5,104,  while  in 
the  dual-purpose  type  it  was  3,550 
pounds.  The  highest  yield  of  any  group 
was  that  of  1901  and  1902,  in  Onondaga 
County  Milk  Association,  viz.,  5,296 
pounds.  This  group,  forty-five  herds, 
consisting  of  1,023  cows,  was  almost  en- 
tirely high-grade  or  pure-bred  Holsteins. 
The  yields  of  the  other  groups  ranged 
from  the  above  down  to  3,250  pounds. 

Show  almost  any  progressive  dairy- 
man any  breed  of  cows,  the  grades  of 
which  will  average  8.000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year,  and  he  will  immediately  get 
interested. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  Hol- 
stein  cattle  are  large  and  make  fair 
beef,  although,  of  course,  not  as  good  as 
that  of  beef  breeds.-  However,  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  that  of  an 
elderly  milch  cow  about  to  freshen,  and 
an  elderly  beef  cow,  fat,  would  not  be, 
considering  the  cost  of  fattening  the  beef 
cow,  enough  to  amount  to  a  whoop  when 
spread  over  the  eight  or  ten  years  of  the 
productive  period  of  the  two  cows  in 
question. 

It  Can't  be   Done  Profitably 

Even  if  one  could  get  twenty  dollars 
more,  which  is  doubtful,  it  would  amount 
to  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
a  year,  and  no  unprejudiced  person  will 
deny  that  the  dairy  cow  will  give  more 
than  that  much  in  excess  of  what  the 
beef  cow  will  give. 

One  can  make  as,  much  raising  good 
dairy  heifers  as  beeves,  and  if  one  does 
not  wish  to  fatten  the  bull  calves,  which 
at  present  veal  prices  is  highly  profit- 
able, they  would  probably  make  good 
steers,  while  grade  yearling  bulls  will 
bring  from  $25  up,  in  this  neighborhood. 

Breeding  the  dual-purpose  cow  is  about 
like  cutting  down  two  trees  at  once,  with 
a  double-bitted  ax,  so  as  to  save  the 
energy  of  the  back  stroke.  It  can  be 
done,  but  not  economically. 

Professor  Shaw's  comments  will  be  given  in  the 
next  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


One  of  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases 
in  certain  Bocky  Mountain  regions  is 
Bocky  Mountain  or  spotted  fever.  It  is 
conveyed  to  human  beings  by  the  ticks 
of  squirrels  and  other  rodents,  but  it  is 
believed  to  harbor  at  times  in  the  wool 
of  sheep.  The  Government  is  hiring  a 
flock  of  a  thousand  sheep  in  Montana  in 
order  to  study  the  disease. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  August  15,  1914 

DISAPPEARED 

Coffee  Ails  Vanish  Before  Postum. 


It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
the  way  headache,  nervousness,  in- 
somnia, and  many  other  obscure  trou- 
bles vanish  when  coffee  is  dismissed 
and  Postum  used  as  the  regular  table 
beverage. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Coffee  contains 
a  poisonous  drug — caffeine — which 
causes  the  trouble,  but  Postum  con- 
tains only  the  food  elements  in  choice 
hard  wheat  with  a  little  molasses. 

A  Phila.  man  grew  enthusiastic  and 
wrote  as  follows : 

"Until  18  months  ago  I  used  coffee 
regularly  every  day  and  suffered  from 
headache,  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth,  au<i 
indigestion ;  was  gloomy  and  irritable, 
had  variable  or  absent  appetite,  loss  of 
flesh,  depressed  in  spirits,  etc. 

"I  attribute  these  things  to  coffee,  be- 
cause since  I  quit  it  and  have  drank 
Postum  I  feel  better  than  I  had  for  20 
years,  am  less  susceptible  to  cold,  have 
gained  20  lbs.  and  the  symptoms  have 
disappeared — vanished  before  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Bead  "The  Boad  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  powder. 
A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream  and 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  in- 
stantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is' 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Beason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


ABSOR 

!M-  *'TRADF  MARK  D 


BINE 


;. -.-.•TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S;PATV0FF!: 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts. 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  an 

ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NOIJ-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse 
can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use.  22.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  in- 
structions and  Book  5  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Capewell 


Known 
by  the 
Check  mark 
on  the  beveled 
face  of  the  head. 


Horse 
N  ails 

Hold  shoes  where   others  fail.  Much 
stronger  and  tougher  than  other  brands. 
They  help  to  keep  hoofs  in  prime 
condition  and  the  horse  "on  the 
job."     Not  the  cheapest  nail 
regardless  of  quality,  but  the 
best  at  a  fair  price.  Any 
shoer  can  afford  it. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PayE~ 


Buys  the  New  Butter  „ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  runningl 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four  _ 
larger  sizes  uo  to  5  1-2  shown  fee, 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

It  saves  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog* folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
BBW  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  No* 
2  I  59  Marshall  Blvd.         CHICAGO  M  6H* 


Agents 


90c  an  Hour 


Selling  guaranteed  hos- 
iery for  men,  women  and  children.  Every 
iir  guaranteed  to  last  four  months  or  new 
pair  free.  All  styles  and  sizes.  Hosiery  for 
everybody.  Sells  52  weeks  in  the  year.  B.  T. 
Tucker  sold  $277.84  last  month.  Steady  In- 
come, Big  profits.  Good  repeater.  Don't 
mlsa  this  big  chance.  Write  quick  tor 
terms  and  sample  outfit  to  workers. 

  THOMAS  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

8946  Wast  Street  DAYTON.  OHIO 

WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

KHARKOV  YIELDS  50  TO  70  BU.  PER  ACRE 

Yield  guaranteed.  Write  Tor  catalog  and  circular,  de- 
scribing the  most  wonderful  variety  ever  introduced  in 
the  U.  5..  BERRY'S  IMPROVED  KHARKOV.  Just  im- 
ported direct  from  Russia.  Has  no  equal.  Largest  yielder 
known  and  withstands  the  severest  winters.  Have  im- 
proved Turkey  Red,  other  varieties  and  Mammoth  White 
Rye.  Large  stock  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  all  Grass  Seed. 
Write  for  circular,  free  samples,  special  low  prices. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co. ,  Box  142,  Clarinda ,  Iowa 


J. "Who  makes  it?" — that  is  far  more 
§  important  than  any  description.  Thou- 
1  sands  have  proved  that  "Made  by  Apple 
"f"ton"means  the  best  that  can  be  built.  Applet 
|  has  a  40-year  reputation  for  making  farm  machines  right.  Appleton  Silo  fillers  are 

f  guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  work 
|  with  less  power  than  any  other  silo  filler 

j  operating  under  equal  conditions.  Solid  oak  frame,  braced,  bolted  and  mortised; 
s_impossible  to  pull  out  of  line.  Special  high-grade  tool-steel  knives  correctly  spiraled  to 
•^^a^&ijL*     give  clean,  shearing  cut.  Cuts  ten  lengths  from  %eto  2%  inches. 

Tremendous  capacity;  throat  on  larger  sizes  takes  whole  bund- 
les. One  lever  controls  feed  rolls  and  table.  Independent  belt 
driven  blower;  speed  adjustable  to  minimum  use  of  power  for 
any  height  silo.  Positive,  6elf-feed  frictionless  table;  saves  power 
and  labor.  Lowdown,  cut-under  frame  makes  machine  easy  to 
handle.  Safety  device  positively  prevents  breakage.  Four  sizes. 


Free:  Book  on  Silo  Building 


Describes  all  types  of  silos;  how  they  are  built,  and  the  advantages 
of  each  kind.  Catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers,  Com  Huskers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.,  also  tree.  Appleton  Mft.  Co..  409  Far»o  St.,  Batavia.  111..  E.t.  1872 
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IF  YOU  had  $500,000  handed  to  you  one  morning, 
with  general  instructions  to  spend  it  within  twelve 
months,  and  to  spend  it  doing  the  particular  thing 
of  all  things  in  the  world  that  was  most  interest- 
ing to  you — 

Do  you  suppose  in  that  case  you'd  feel  under  the 
necessity  of  cutting  out  your  vacation? 

I  met  a  man  in  that  scrape  yesterday,  and  he  told 
the  sad  story  of  how,  because  he  had  to  spend  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  the  next  year,  he  couldn't  possibly 
stop  for  a  vacation.  In  fact,  he  hasn't  thus  far  kept 
up  with  his  job.  He  was  handed  his  big  bank  roll  on 
February  23d  last,  with  twelve  months  to  get  rid  of  it. 
To  date  he  has  spent  less  than  $50,000,  but  he  assured 
me  that  if  he  didn't  get  it  all  blown  within  the  year  it 
would  be  mighty  hard  luck. 

If  he  doesn't  spend  the  entire  half  million  in  the 
stipulated  period  he  will  lose  the  unspent  part.  But 
that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.    If  he  succeeds  in  getting 
his  half  million  spent  in  good  fashion  he  will  probably 
be  handed  a  million  or  two  to  spend  in  the 
next  year;  whereas,  if  he  fails  to  spend 
the  bunch  now  in  hand  he  may  get  nothing 
at  all  for  the  next  year. 

The  man  with  all  this  money  to  spend 
and  responsibility  for  spending  it  is  Marion  Dorset, 
chief  of  the  Biochemic  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  that  doesn't  mean  anything  in  particu- 
lar to  you — it  certainly  wouldn't  to  me — let  it  be  de- 
tailed that  he's  the  guy  that  knocked  the  hole  in  hog 
cholera,  invented  the  serum  that  being  injected  into 
the  sick  hog  makes  him  well,  or,  being  squirted  into  the 
well  hog,  makes  him  immune. 

Some  serum!    Some  inventor,  old  Doc  Dorset,  too! 

Also,  some  spender  is  Doc ! 

But  not  much  vacationer.  Maybe  I  ought 
to  tell  you  something  about  him.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  began  working  on  hog  cholera, 
and  it  was  nearly  ten  years  before  he  pro- 
duced the.serum  that  has  proved  to  be  both 
cure  and  preventive.  He  was  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  When  he 
finally  got  the  thing  perfected ;  and  then  it 
was  that  he  showed  what  a  poor  business 
man  he  was. 

Instead  of  resigning  from  the  Depart- 
ment, patenting  his  invention,  and  proceed- 
ing to  make  a  million  out  of  it,  he  patented 
it,  turned  the  patent  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  went 
back  to  his  little  job! 

There  have  been  acres  of  people  to  do  the 
other  thing :  resign  and  get  away  with  the 
swag.  But  not  Doc  Dorset.  He  was  more 
interested  in  hog-cholera  eradication  than 
in  getting  rich.  When  the  Government  and 
many  private  experimenters  had  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  the  serum  would  do  the 
business,  and  that  it  was  the  only  cure  that 
would,  he  began  getting  offers  of  big  sala- 
ries and  partnerships  in  concerns  that 
wanted  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  serum. 
It  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  busi- 
ness, but  Dorset  declined  all  of  the  offers. 


Pork,  But  Not  the  "Pork  Barrel 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

serum  treatment  As  a  result,  Doctor  Greenwood,  one 
of  their  authorities,  at  a  recent  convention  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  declared  that  in  twelve  years  the 
ratio  of  cholera  losses  in  the  kingdom  has  increased 
from  15  to  22!  The  hog  raisers  are  demanding  a 
serum  campaign,  and  they  are  now  getting  ready  for  it. 


Ha 


Be 


Rich 


He  Could 

A  lot  of  people  have  got  rich  making  and 
selling  Dorset's  serum.  Dorset  hasn't  got 
rich,  but  last  February  Congress  appropri- 
ated a  half-million  dollars  which  he  is  to 
spend,  laying  the  foundations  for  a  great 
nation-wide  campaign  to  put  an  end  to  hog 
cholera.  That's  why  Dorset  has  decided  not 
to  take  a  vacation  this  summer.  He  is 
sticking  right  to  the  job  of  spending  that 
half  million  in  the  way  that  will  do  the 
most  good.  If  he  gets  it  spent  Congress 
stands  ready  to  give  as  much  more  as  he 
wants.  It  gave  $500,000  this  year,  when 
only  $75,000  was  asked,  so  anxious  was  it 
to  get  the  work  well  started.  Very  probably 
it  will  before  long  be  spending  as  high  as 
$5,000,000  a  year  on  this  work. 

Before  starting  to  tell  how  they  propose 
to  eradicate  cholera  let  me  say .  a  word 
about  the  world-wide  character  of  this  fight. 
The  hog  is  the  greatest  of  meat  animals; 
and  hog  cholera  goes  wherever  he  goes.  The 
Europeans  accuse  America  of  inventing 
cholera  and  sending  it  to  them;  we  claim 
that  it  was  first  known  there,  and  sent  here. 
No  difference.  To-day  the  cholera  is  known 
wherever  the  hog  is.  It  is  doing  more  to 
make  meat  scarce  and  expensive,  all  over 
the  world,  than  any  other  one  thing.  Just 
think  of  that  for  a  moment:  it's  the  absolute  truth. 

Government  agencies  in  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Germany,  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
Fiance — almost  everywhere  there  are  hogs — are  plan- 
ning, in  various  ways,  for  crusades  to  eradicate  hog 
cholera,  just  as  this  Government  is  planning  the  same 
fight  under  the  management  of  Doctor  Dorset.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  world-wide  movement. 

"In  Germany,"  Doctor  Dorset  told  me,  "our  serum 
is  the  only  recognized  means  to  combat  cholera.  In 
Austria-Hungary  they  have  established  a  huge  serum 
plant  at  Budapest.  It  is  a  government  establishment. 
In  Holland  the  Government  likewise  is  manufacturing 
our  serum  and  distributing  it  to  the  people,  as  well  as 
teaching  them  how  to^use  it. 

"In  Great  Britain  they  are  coming  to  it  after  a  most 
expensive  effort  to  eradicate  cholera  by  quarantine 
and  slaughter  of  sick  animals.  With  characteristic 
British  conservatism,  they  have  stuck  to  the  old 
notions  after  the  rest  of  the  world  has  taken  up  the 

F-W 


Why  not  join  the  forces  of  co-operation? 


"Of  course  no  other  country  has  anything  like  the 
huge  problem,  in  attempting  to  eradicate  hog  cholera, 
that  confronts  our  country. 

"How  will  we  get  all  the  farmers  to  unite  in  doing 
it?  Where  will  we  take  hold?  How  will  the  start  be 
made? 

"It's  a  terrific  problem  to  face.  There  are  no  clean 
areas  in  which  we  can  be  assured  cholera  is  and  will 
remain  unknown.  There  are,  ho  end  of  agencies  to 
spread  the  disease:  birds,  animals  of  all  kinds,  rail- 
road cars,  and  farm  vehicles, 

"At  the  beginning  it  has  been  our  idea  that  this  first 
$500,000  should  be  spent  in  an  experimental  way,  gain- 
ing information  as  to  what  can  be  done,  and  perfecting 
an  organization  through  which  to  disseminate  that 
information.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  real  cam- 
paign of  eradication,  not  even  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

"At  the  beginning  of  our  campaign  we  decided  to 
select  a  number  of  typical  icbvraties,  in  various  States, 
where  hogs  are  handled  under  varying  conditions,  and 


carry  on  a  county  campaign  in  each.  We  have  actually 
begun  work  in  Twin  Falls  district,  Idaho;  Kankakee 
County,  Illinois  ;  Montgomery  County,  Indiana  ;  Dallas 
County,  Iowa;  Marshall  County,  Kansas;  Hender- 
son County,  Kentucky ;  Branch  County,  Michigan ; 
Renville  County,  Minnesota ;  Pettis  County,  Missouri ; 
Gage  and  Johnson  Counties,  Nebraska;  Allen  County, 
with  adjacent  townships,  Ohio;  Maury  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

"Decatur  County,  Georgia,  will  be  added  soon,  and 
a  number  of  other  counties  will  be  taken  on,  making 
for  this  year  a  total  of  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

"Right  at  the  outset  we  find  that  the  farmers  are 
skeptical.  They  doubt  whether  the  serum  will  do  the 
business.  Some  of  them  have  the  notion  that  it  stunts 
the  hogs ;  others  that  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  On  all  these  points  we  must  get  to  them  with 
the  facts  that  we  know  will  convince  them  that  they 
are  wrong. 

"We  can't  blame  the  farmer  for  being  dubious.  He 
has  been  bitten  too  many  times  by  folks 
99     with  sure  cures.    It's  pathetic  how  the 
average  farmer  regards  the  outbreak  of 
the  plague  in  his  herd.    Long  experience 
has  made  him  cynical  about  all  preven- 
tives or  remedies.    When  the  hogs  get  sick  he  is  very 
likely,  like  an  Oriental  fatalist,  to  sigh  and  say,  'It  is 
the  will  of  God,'  and  give  up. 

"After  we  get  organized  in  each  county  for  our  pre- 
ventive work  we  will  be  ready  for  business.  The 
Government  is  making  all  its  own  serum.    It  will  pro- 
vide people  to  administer  it ;  these  will  call  on  farmers 
individually,  induce  them  to  adopt  proper  sanitary  and 
other  precautionary  measures,  etc.    If  an  outbreak 
occurs  we  undertake  to  get  everybody  whose 
hogs  might  be  infected  to  have  them  treated 
with  the  serum ;  we  don't  believe  in  having 
hogs  treated  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  in 
sight.    It's  too  expensive  for  the  average 
farmer. 

"Next  after  this  work  of  direct  attack  on 
the  disease  itself  comes  that  of  education. 
In  each  hog  State  we  want  to  place  an 
expert  'booster' — that's  going  to  be  his  exact 
business.  He  will  be  expected  to  travel 
around,  interesting  county  agricultural 
agents,  agricultural  colleges,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  clubs,  commercial  associations, 
and  all  manner  of  organizations  through 
which  united  action  can  be  had. 

"The  next  division  of  our  work  is  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  establishments 
making  serum.  Under  the  law  they  can't 
ship  serum  in  interstate  commerce  unless 
they  have  the  license  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  That  is  only  issued 
after  thorough  inspection  has  convinced  us 
that  the  plant  and  product  are  as  they 
should  be. 

"For  this  inspection  work  we  have  had  to 
organize  and  train  men.  We  are  not  yet 
able  to  give  absolute  assurance  that  serums 
offered  for  sale  are  all  right,  but  we  are 
rapidly  progressing  toward  that  point.  Why, 
do  you  realize  that  in  Kansas  City  alone 
there  are  about  thirty  establishments  mak- 
ing serum,  and  that  eight  or  ten  of  these 
represent  investments  of  $25,000  or  more? 
It's,  getting  to  be  really  a  big  business." 

The  Treatment  Does  Cure 

"I  don't  know  how  to  be  emphatic  enoush 
in  urging  confidence  in  the  treatment.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  all  the  experiments 
know,  know  absolutely,  know  without  any 
doubts,  that  the  thing  will  and  does  cure. 
It  is  true  that  1913  was  a  very  bad  cholera 
year,  but  there  have  been  very  much  worse 
years.  In  1897,  which  was  the  worst  year 
in  the  country's  history,  the  losses  by 
cholera  were  130  in  every  thousand  hogs. 
In  1887,  the  second  worst  year  of  the 
plagues,  losses  were  12-0  to  the  thousand. 
Down  to  January  1,  1914,  the  ratio  for  1913 
had  been  107  to  the  thousand,  and  it  was 
slowly  falling. 

"Some  English  authorities  have  attacked 
the  serum,  using  much  the  same  arguments 
that  are  advanced  by  the  doubters  and 
cynics  in  this  country.    'If  the  serum  is  a 
cure,  why  was  1913  such  a  bad  cholera 
year?'  they  demand.    Well,  the  answer  is 
easy :    there    hasn't   been    enough  serum 
manufactured,  from  the  beginning  down  to 
date,  to  cover  a  patch  on  the  whole  hog 
territory;  there  never  has  been  organization  or  ef- 
fective effort.   We  are  getting  ready  right  now  for  the 
big  test  with  all  these  factors  at  work. 

"We  are  manufacturing  all  serum  we  use,  in  our 
plant  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
supply  always  at  hand;  if  kept  cool  it  will  be  good  a 
year.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  supplying  it  to  their 
people  at  1  cent  per  cubic  centimeter;  that  means  that 
20  cents'  worth  will  dose  a  hog.  The  private  concerns 
can  produce  it  for  1  cent.  We  know  because  we  have 
got  our  own  cost  down  to  that  figure,  but  of  course 
the  private  makers  must  add  a  profit  on  their  business. 

"The  thing  that  Fakm  and  Fireside  could  most 
effectively  do  to  help  this  work  is  to  point  out  that  it 
is  worth  while  for  anyone  to  try  it  in  good  faith.  That 
is  enough  to  win  our  case  for  us.  The  man  who  tries 
it,  using  good  serum  and  following  directions,  will  be 
won  to  our  side.   That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Before  five  years  the  Government  will  be  spending 
$5,000,000  a  year  on  this  work.   Good  investment  too ! 


When  Nellie  Came 

What  One  Woman  Did  for  a  Bashful  Man 


Farm  and  Fireside,  August  15,  1914 


TOM  ACKLAND  leaned  against  a  fence  post  and 
watched  a  clucking  hen  with  her  five  chickens — 
four  black  ones  and  a  white  one.   He  was  strug- 
gling to  recall  when  he  had  seen 
a  similar  picture.    At  length  it  came 
back  to  him.    Yes,  it  was  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  great  hailstorm  seventeen 
years  before,  when  he  had  gone  out  to 
look  at  his  crops,  his  fine  flax,  and 
splendid   wheat,   just   ready   for  the 
binder,  and  had  found  them  beaten 
down  and  destroyed. 

Following  the  thread  of  memory  his 
mind  wandered  back  to  boyhood  and 
his  father's  farm  in  New  York  State. 
A  mile  to  the  west  had  lived  Nellie 
Barton,  whose  father  had  managed,  by 
strict  economy,  to  support  her  and  her 
mother  from  the  small  place  that  he 
worked  for  a  crop  rent.  The  girl  had 
not  been  regarded  as  a  prize  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  for  all  her  hus- 
band might  expect  to  get  with  her  had 
been  the  clothes  she  wore;  yet  her  fine 
features  and  shapely  figure  had  made 
her  the  object  of  attentions  from  many 
young  fellows  with  splendid  prospects. 
Since  she  had  also  been  industrious, 
could  milk,  run  a  binder,  and  pitch  ■ 
bundles,  some  of  the  well-to-do  farmers 
who  had  wanted  their  sons  to  stay  and 
work  the  place  had  encouraged  them 
to  pay  their  attentions  to  her. 

Tom  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large 
family,   who  had  found  it  hard  to 
wrest  a  bare  subsistence  from  their 
stony  farm.    He  had  watched  better 
favored  young  men  crowd  around  Nel- 
lie at  the  neighborhood  gatherings,  but 
had  felt  himself  to  be  out  of  their  class. 
He  had  nothing  but  work;  never  ex- 
pected to  have.    How  could  he  vie  with,  these  sons  of 
rich  men?  He  worshiped  at  a  distance.  The  more  for- 
tunate farmers'  sons  strove  with  one  another  to  see 
which  could  render  the  most  service  to  Miss  Barton, 
but  Tom,  who  lived  nearest,  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  possible  rival. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Nellie  had  not 
seemed  to  value  highly  the  honors  bestowed  upon  her. 
Quite  frequently  she  declined  the  invitation  to  go 
home  in  a  cushion-tired  buggy,  and  rode  in  the  lumber 
wagon  with  the  Ackland  family.  When  she  did  this 
it  was  Tom's  privilege  and  intoxicating  joy  to  walk 
with  her  the  mile  between  their  homes. 

"Tom,"  she  had  observed,  as  they  were  sauntering 
toward  her  home  one  night,  "why  do  you  always  keep 
carefully  away  from  me  when  we  are  out  at  parties?" 
"Oh ! — I  don't  know  just  why  I  do,"  he  had  replied. 
"Yes,  you  do.    You  think  you  are  not  as  good  as 
some  of  those  other  fellows ;  but  you  are.    Fred  Hol- 
comb  said  that  you  are  the  squarest  and  best-natured 
one  of  the  bunch.   I  could  have  hugged  him  for  say- 
ing it." 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  Tom  had  seen  the 
significance  of  the  last  sentence.  But  he  did  see  it  at 
last,  and  had  never  forgotten  that  night,  nor  the 
harsh  criticisms  that  were  passed  on  Nellie  when  it 
became  known  that  she  had  "thrown  herself  away." 
He  scowled  now  as  he  remembered  them,  but  smiled 
again,  recalling  her  answer : 

"I  chose  the  best." 

With  a  hundred  dollars,  earned  by  working  for 
neighbors,  Tom  had  come  to  South  Dakota  and  filed 
on  a  claim.  It  was  understood  between  him  and 
Nellie  that  she  would  go  to  him  as  soon  as  there  were 
prospects  of  a  living  for  two,  and  for  any  children 
that  might  be  born.  The  first  year  he  had  managed 
to  save  enough,  by  working  for  surrounding  ranch- 
men, to  buy  a  team  and  a  plow.  By  July  of  his 
second  year  he  had  twenty-five  acres  of  corn  knee- 
high.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop, 
and  they  arranged  to  marry  in  the  fall. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  outlook  was  not  so 
good.  Drought  had  set  in  and  the  corn  began  to  turn 
yellow  before  tasseling  out.    Large  herds  of  cattle 
ranged  over  the  prairie.   Tom  had  no  money  to  buy 
wire  for  a  fence,  so  he  had  to  stay  at  home  to  save 
his  corn.    He  ate  and  slept  in  the  field.  Sometimes 
he  would  take  the  risk,  and  do  a  day's  work,  plowing 
or  fencing,  for  a  neighbor,  but  only  where  he  could 
have  a  view  of  his  cornfield.    Sometimes  when  doing 
this  he  would  have  to  unhitch  and  gallop  to  save  his 
crop  from  the  inroads  of  five  hundred  steers.  But 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  several  acres  were  de- 
stroyed, and  as  the  clear,  scorching  days  succeeded 
one  another  with  no  sign  of  rain,  he  saw  that  all  hope 
of  a  crop  was  useless.   He  gave  up  in  despair,  let  the 
cattle  eat  the  rest  of  the  corn,  and  wrote  to  Nellie  that 
the  wedding  must  be  postponed. 

But  for  Nellie's  letters,  that  fall  and  winter  would 
have  been  unendurable.  Those  letters  were  food  and 
drink  to  his  spirit,  and  nerved  him  for  another  strug- 
gle against  circumstances.  He  broke  more  sod.  In 
the  spring  fifty  acres  were  seeded,  and  by  July  his 
crops  were  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Union. 
His  letters  to  Nellie  were  jubilant. 

A  rancher  who  did  a  little  farming  offered  him  the 
use  of  his  new  binder  if  he  would  go  to  the  railway, 
sixty-five  miles  away,  to  fetch  it.  Tom  agreed  to  do 
this,  and  after  securing  a  boy  to  watch  his  crops  and 
take  care  of  the  few  chickens  he  had  bought  he  started. 
It  was  a  terrible  trip.  The  sticky  gumbo,  the  swollen 
creeks,  the  washed-out  roads,  made  haste  impossible. 
The  Cheyenne  was  a  raging  torrent^  and  he  had  to 
wait  three  days  before  he  could  ford  it.  The  return 
journey,  with  the  heavy  binder,  taxed  all  his  strength 


By  Dick  Watson 

of  endurance,  but  with  no  great  mishap  he  neared 
home  on  the  tenth  day.  As  he  approached  his  farm  he 
became  conscious  of  a  heavy  foreboding,  and  hurried 


Yes,  he  had  succeeded — since  Nellie  came 


his  horses,  in  an  agony  of  fear.  Upon  arriving,  how- 
ever, he  found  nothing  to  justify  his  sense  of  disaster ; 
everything  was  as  promising  as  could  be  desired.  A 
gentle  breeze  stirred  the  acres  of  golden  wheat,  just 
ready  for  the  binder,  into  graceful  waves,  which 
seemed  to  be  bowing  him  a  welcome.  He  put  his 
horses,  together  with  two  he  had  borrowed,  into  the 
barn  and  fed  them  well,  got  the  binder  ready  for  work, 
wrote  a  ten-page  letter  to  Nellie,  and  went  to  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  a 
terrific  pounding  on  the  roof  of  his  sod  house.  Jump- 
ing out  of  bed  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 
Hailstones  as  large  as  hens'  eggs  were  falling,  striking" 
down  every  growing  thing  around.  A  dry-goods  box 
under  which  some  poultry  were  roosting  was  blown 
over,  and  the  hens  were  battered  flat  to  the  ground. 


By  return  mail  the  answer  came  back. 
"Meet  me  on  Wednesday,"  it  ran.  "You  cannot  fight 
the  battle  alone.  I  am  coming  to  help  you.  I  have 
saved  a  few  dollars;  we  will  invest 
them  in  a  cow.  Be  looking  for  a  good, 
fresh  one.  Never  fear;  with  me  and  a 
cow  you  will  succeed." 

She  came.  He  shuddered  as  he  re- 
called the  privations  she  suffered  that 
winter.  For  two  months  all  they  had 
to  eat  was  bread  and  milk,  and  not 
enough  of  that.  They  succeeded  in 
keeping  -a  fire  with  wood  he  collected 
from  the  ravines  around,  but  even  with 
a  fire  it  was  impossible  to  keep  their 
rude  shack  warm  some  days.  Through 
it  all,  however,  Nellie's  faith  and  cour- 
age had  never  waned.  In  the  coldest 
days  and  the  times  of  deepest  snow 
she  was  planning  what  they  would  do 
in  the  spring. 

In  Tom's  heart  it  had  been  spring 
ail  the  time.  What  brighter  blossoms 
could  bloom  for  him  than  Nellie's  smile, 
and  what  spring  wind  was  ever  laden 
with  so  sWeet  a  message  as  her  words 
of  encouragement  and  love?  Nor  did 
the  blossoms  bloom  or  the  soft  wind 
blow  upon  barren  soil.  Tom  had  the 
heart  of  a  man,  strong  to  work,  serve, 
and  endure,  and  everything  in  him  that 
was  fine  deepened  and  expanded  during 
that  winter  of  cold,  hunger,  and  priva- 
tion through  which  Nellie's  faith  car- 
ried him  joyously. 
He  recalled  now  how  they  used  to 
-ri,~!I  plan  the  far  future  on  those  long  win- 

■  -y  ter  evenings  when  the  wind  rocked 

their  shack.  Every  castle  in  the  air 
they  built  then  had  been  bulwarked  by 
a  firm  purpose  in  Tom's  heart.  The 
best  could  never  be  good  enough  for  Nellie,  who  had 
chosen  him  when  she  might  have  chosen  ease  and 
prosperity;  who  had  come  to  him  in  adversity  when 
she  might  have  waited  for  him  to  succeed;  who  had 
upheld  him  when  she  might  have  fainted  by  the  way. 
His  conscience  told  him  now  that  he  had  never  been 
false  to  those  purposes,  that  according  to  the  power 
in  him  he  had  repaid  that  great  love. 

The  little  hen  the  likeness  of  whose  brood  to  the 
one  he  had  seen  on  that  fearful  morning  had  caused 
him  to  live  the  past  over  again,  clucked  a  note  of 
triumph,  for  she  had  found  a  large  worm.   After  she 
had  divided  it  among  her  chickens  she  led  them,  the 
four  black  and  the  one  white,  toward  the  barn.  Tom 
looked  up  and  noticed  that  the  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  hills.    His  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  riding  with 
one  of  the  hired  men  to  fetch  the  herd  of  cows  home 
to  be  milked.    The  other  hired  man  was  putting 
silage  in  the  feed  boxes.   His  two  girls  came,  riding 
on  their  ponies,  from  school  two  miles  away.   In  the 
finely  built  house  near-by  he  could  hear  Nellie  sing- 
ing as  she  helped  the  maid  to  prepare  supper.  Yes, 
he  had  succeeded — since  Nellie  came. 


"Why  do  you  always  keap  carefully  away  from  me  when 
we  are  out  at  parties?" 


For  nearly  an  hour  it  fell.  When  it  stopped  he  walked 
out  and  looked  at  his  crops.  Not  a  stalk  was  standing ; 
everywhere  he  saw  desolation  and  destruction.  He 
leaned  against  a  tree  from  which  the  bark  and 
branches  had  been  pounded,  dazed  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow.  As  it  dawned  upon  him  what  this  must 
mean  his  mind  was  gripped  by  an  overwhelming  bit- 
terness. 

A  hen  came  out  of  the  barn  with  five  little  chickens, 
four  black  and  one  white.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of 
her  anxious  clucks,  and  the  complaining  chirps  of  the 
chickens,  as  she  tried  to  lead  them  through  the  cold 
slush  of  the  melting  hail.  They  were  cold  and  shiver- 
ing. Four  succeeded  in  following  her  safely,  but  one, 
the  white  one,  was  overcome  by  the  cold;  its  eyes 
closed,  its  head  sank  down;  for  a  moment  it  chirped 
feebly,  then  rolled  over.  Tom  went  into  the  house  and 
tore  up  his  letter  to  Nellie  and  wrote  another.  He  told 
her  that  it  was  no  use  waiting :  he  would  never  be 
able  to  marry.  She  had  better  accept  Fred  Holcomb, 
who  was  still  waiting  and  hoping.  He  released  her 
from  all  bonds  to  him. 


Thinking  Our  Way  Through 

By  Anna  B.  Taft 

THERE  is  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  Middle  West 
who  has  worked  out  the  solution  of  her  own  prob- 
lem, with  energy  and  determination  enough  left  to 
help  very  materially  her  sisters  to  do  the  same. 
On  being  asked  what  aided  her  in  solving  her  own 
problem  she  replied,  "Hearing  a  few  good  talks, 
reading  a  few  good  books,  and  thinking  on  my  prob- 
lem." The  last  she  suggested  is  the  least  done  and 
the  most  important  of  the  things  which  will  aid  the 
farm  woman  in  her  struggle. 

Although  this  sounds  so  simple,  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do  when  thought  is  deadened  by  a 
long  routine  of  duties  and  continuous  work  with  too 
little  leisure.  Many  farm  women  are  too  weary  to 
bother  to  think  their  way  out,  and  would  rather  go 
on  in  the  same  old  way  than  expend  energy  they  have 
not,  to  improve  it. 

There  are  as  many  panaceas  as  patent  medicines 
offered  to-day  to  help  the  farm  woman,  most  of  them 
holding  part  of  the  truth,  but  none  of  them  touching 
the  heart  of  it.   Modern  conveniences  and  labor-sav- 
ing devices  are  advocated;  but,  as  a  well-known 
country-life  authority   recently   said,  mere  labor- 
saving  machinery  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
farmer's  wife.   It  will  merely  give  her  more  time  to 
do  more  work,  unless  with  bettered  conditions  her 
mental  attitude  is  changed.    More  money  will  not 
solve  her  problem.    Indeed,  it  will  only  provide  her 
with  the  means  to  escape  to  the  town.    This  result 
will  surely  happen  unless  she  has  found  for  herself 
how  to  live  in  her  farm  home  happily,  with  a  normal 
amount  of  leisure  and  a  measure  of  satisfaction.  This 
is  demonstrated  again  and  again  in  the  wealthiest 
farming  sections,  of  the  country,  where  increased 
values  of  land  lead  to  retirement  from  the  farm,  and 
a  farmer's  wife  under  harder  economic  pressure  takes 
her  place. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  outside  agency,  however  well- 
meaning,  can  solve  the  farm  woman's  problem  for  her. 
To  be  sure,  they  may  give  her  a  few  good  talks  and 
supply  a  few  good  books,  but  it  lies  with  her  alone  to 
"thihk  on  her  problem."  This  is  the  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  nearly  every  agency  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  farm  woman  has  for  the  vast  majority  of 
its  members  other  than  real  farm  women.  There  is  a 
benefit  in  showing  improvements  that  are  possible,  but 
the  solution  will  be  far  off  until  the  farm  woman  her- 
self thinks  through  her  problem. 

EW 
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Designs  for  the  Year-Round  Outfit 

Clothes  Equally  Appropriate  for  Summer  and  Fall  Wear 
Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No  2587 — Misses'  Waist:  Raglan  Sleeves 

14  to  tS  years.  Material  for  16  years,  one  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty-two-inch,  or  one  yard!  of  fifty- 
four-mcb,  w7th  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting 
for  under  collar  and  cuffs,  and  one-half  yard  of  net 
or  organdie  for  vest  and  upper  collar.  The  price 
of   this    attractive    waist    pattern    is   ten  cents 


No.  2588 — Misses'  Skirt:  Apron  Effect 

t4  to  18  years-  Material  required  for  16  years, 
two  and  three- fourths  yards  of  thirty- two- 
iach  material,,  or  one  and  five-eighths  yards  of 
fifty-foor-inch  materia!,  with  one  and  one-fourth 
yards  ol  thirty-inch  contrasting  material  for  the 
flounce*.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2493— Three-Piece  Skirt  r  Front  Inset 

22  to  36  waist.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
24-ineh  waist,  two  and  five-eighths  yards  of  forty- 
four-tnch  material  and  ono-fourth  yard  of  contrast- 
ing material  for  the  inset.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom 
in  24-inch  waist,  one  and  one-half  yards.  The 
price  off  this  separate  skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.    243  5 — Housework 
Apron  with  Cap 

32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  36-inch 
bust,  three  and  one-fourth  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  five 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material  for  the  cap,  and  one 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  lace. 
The  apron  is  made  with  crossed- 
over  bands  in  back,  which  are 
joined  to  the  bib  portion  in  front. 
Thepriceof  this  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2493 


No.  2574 — Wrapper  with 
Pointed  Collar 

32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust.  Material 
for  36-inch  bust,  six.  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  twenty -seven-inch 
material,  or  four  and  five-eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  con- 
trasting material  for  trimming. 
This  design  is  adaptable  to  flannel 
as  well  as  the  thin  wash  fabrics. 
It  is  made  with  a  seam  down  the 
center  back.     Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2581 — Long-Sleeve     Kimono  Waist 
with  Sleeveless  Jacket 

32  to  40  bust.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
36-inch  bust,  one  and  three-eighths  yards  of  forty- 
inch  lace,  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  net  for  chemis- 
ette, three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material. 
For  the  jacket,  three-fourths  yard  of  fifty-four-inch 
material  is  required.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2582- 


-One-Piece  Skirt; 
Tunic 


Long  Russian 
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22  to  30  waist.  Material  required  for  24-inch 
waist,  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material,  or  one  and  three-eighths  yards  of  forty- 
eight-inch  material,  with  three  and  five-eighths  yards 
of  forty-inch  material  for  the  tunic.  The  tunic  is 
made  in  one  piece.  Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

IN  ORDERING  your  patterns  address : 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  Pattern  Department,  Faem  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  Room  320, 
1554  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  Child  at  Home 

A  Chapter  in  Which  I  Find  Out  Something  About  Teeth 


THE  School  of  Play,  a  class  for  chil- 
dren between  two  and  a  half  and 
seven  years  old,  is  holding  its  first 
session  at  the  home  of  the  Fireside 
Editor.  Billy  Bailey  is  the  only  child  who 
has  not  interested  himself  in  the  playthings 
provided.  These  playthings  are  designed 
according  to  the  Montessori  principle  of 
developing  children  through  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  instincts  and  sense  impres- 
sions. Rosaltha  is  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old,  adopted  for  six  months  by  the  author  of 
these  articles  for  the  -purpose  of  es- 
tablishing her  health  and  her  self- 
respect,  which  have  been  neglected 
by  an  overbusy  mother. 


HPHE  something  -  in  -  the  -  mouth 
1  habit  evidently  bad  control  of 
Billy  Bailey.  All  at  once  he 
desisted  from  chewing  my  sofa 
cushion,  having  found  a  more  suc- 
culent morsel  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  chewing  gum!  Of  course  if 
Billy  Bailey's  parents  had  always 
permitted  his  use  of  gum  the  child 
could  not  justly  be  blamed  for 
seeking  its  solace  now.  Neverthe- 
less, the  steady,  tiresome,  stupid 
motion  of  grinding  jaws,  the  va- 
cant look  in  Billy's  eyes  as  they 
stared  around,  seeing  nothing, 
interested  in  seeing  nothing  be- 
cause his  brain  was  put  to  sleep 
by  the  rocking  of  his  jaws,  was 
almost  past  my  endurance.  I  tried 
not  to  dislike  him,  for  of  course  he 
was  merely  the  victim  of  parental 
laziness.  How  often  I  have  seen 
mothers  actually  force  a  pacifier — 
that  invention  of  the  devil  which 
leads  to  adenoids  and  worse  trou- 
bles— on  a  helpless  baby!  How 
often  I  have  seen  them  actually 
train  their  children  to  the  chewing- 
gum  and  the  candy-sucking  habits. 
What  is  their  purpose?  Why,  to 
concentrate  the  child's  attention 
where  it  does  not  disturb  older 
people.  Then,  when  the  baby 
grows  into  a  dullard  and  the  dullard 
develops  into  a  man  or  a  woman  whose 
idea  of  happiness  is  physical  dissipation, 
Whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  theirs  to  whom 
he  was  given  to  be  trained,  theirs  in 
whose  power  it  was  to  interest  him  in 
God's  world  and  in  man's  works  instead 


By  Helen  Johnson  Keyes 


of  concentrating  his  attention  on  habits 
which  are  harmful  because  of  their  di- 
rect physical  effects,  and  also  because  of 
their  influence  in  drawing  his  observa- 
tion to  himself  and  away  from  what  is 
going  on  around  him. 

"Billy,"  I  said,  "gum  is  positively  for- 
bidden ;  go  out  in  the  yard  and  get  rid 


He  had  caught  his  gum  in  a  cavity,  and 
joy  was  cruelly  obliterated  in  torture. 

After  I  had  given  him  some  relief  I 
asked  all  the  children  to  gather  around 
me.  I  inquired  of  each  one  how  often  he 
had  toothache  and  what  was  done  about 
it.  Five  of  them  had  suffered  only  occa- 
sionally,  and   had   received  treatment 
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MOTHERHOOD 

By  Phila  Miranda  Parmelee 

In  deepest  watches  of  the  silent  night 
She  goeth  agonizing  pain's  dark  way 
Alone,  upheld  by  love's  resistless  might, 
And  cometh  back  to  greet  a  holy  day, 
With  face  alight  as  if  an  angel  smiled, 
For  in  her  arms  she  holds  a  little  child. 


of  it.    Then  yon  will  be  able  to  play." 

He  drew  up  his  foot  and  poked  the  tip 
of  a  paper  knife  carefully  into  each  eye- 
let of  his  shoe  and  chewed  on. 

"Billy,"  I  repeated,  "obey  me." 

Just  then  there  was  a  shriek  from 
Billy  and  his  two  hands  flew  to  his  face. 


from  a  dentist.  The  remaining  nine  had 
almost  constant  distress  in  their  teeth, 
which  apparently  they  accepted  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  being  upon  this 
earth  at  all.  They,  never  used  tooth- 
brushes, but  intended  to  do  so  when  they 
got  their  complete  set  of  second  teeth ! 


"Well,  children,"  I  said,  "run  out  now 
for  half  an  hour's  play  in  the  yard  while 
I  cook  your  dinner.  Get  fine  and  hungry, 
for  I  am  going  to  have  some  awfully 
good  things  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  them.'-' 
They  dashed  away  with  many  shouts, 
and  as  I  prepared  the  meal  I  thought 
hard  about,  this  question  of  teeth.  It 
hurts  just  as  much  to  have  toothache 
when  you  are  a  child  as  when  you  are 
grown  up,  so  why  should  we  postpone 
tooth  brushing  for  the  second  set  of 
teeth?  Moreover,  there  are  at  least 
ten  years  between  the  getting  of 
the  first  permanent  tooth  and  the 
last  one.  Shall  we  wait  until  those 
which  were  cut  earliest  are  decayed 
before  we  begin  to  preserve  what 
are  left?  Besides,  this  second  set 
is  affected  by  the  condition  in  which 
the  first  ones  are  kept,  and  by  the 
soundness  of  the  gums  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth  in  child- 
hood. A  further  argument  for  care 
of  the  teeth  is  that  indigestion  is 
produced  by  cavities,  which  give 
off  poisons  absorbed  by  the  stom- 
ach. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  the 
consent  of  my  mothers  to  the  fill- 
ing of  all  the  decayed  teeth  by  a 
competent  dentist,  and  then  to  in- 
stitute toothbrushing  at  the  School 
of  Play.  The  question  of  chewing 
gum  and  candy  then  returned  to 
my  mind,  and  I  determined  to 
break  up  the  habit  of  continually 
eating  by  preparing  meals  which* 
would  supply  enough  sugar  in 
wholesome  forms  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  sweets  which  all  chil- 
dren have  and  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  real  need. 

When  my  meal  was  daintily  laid 
out  upon  the  table  I  went  to  the 
porch  to  call  my  flock.  What  a 
scene  it  was !  The  best  sight  of 
all  to  me  was  Rosaltha  leading 
Billy  along  the  top  of  a  fail  fence 
with  a  concern  actually  maternal.  Ros- 
altha was  awakening  because  she  had 
begun  to  see  a  use  for  herself  in  the 
world.  As  for  Billy,  sound  teeth,  good 
feeding,  and  Rosaltha  would  make  him 
normal.  The  best  way  to  improve  chil- 
dren is  to  improve  their  circumstances. 
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Chapter  X 


The  Community  Builder 

Sunday  Thoughts  for  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men 
By  the  Rev.  Harry  R.  McKeen 


ONE  of  the  pitiful  cases  in  uiy  parish 
was  that  of  a  gambler  and  drunkard. 
The  minister  came  very  near  making 
a  serious  blunder  with  this  man  be- 
fore he  had  studied  him  carefully.    It  was 
hard  to  tell  when  he  had  been  drinking.  His 
wife  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  church  and 
did  her  best  to  live  up  to  her  profession.  She 
was  very  much  of  a  drudge,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  always  many  to  cook  for 
and  a  big  herd  of  cows.   She  attended  church 
only    semi-occasionally,    and   usually  wept 
during  most  of  the  service.    The  man,  suffer- 
ing from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, went  to  a  physician  for  help  and 
cure.   This  physician  followed  up  his  prescrip- 
tion by  kindly  visits.  He  talked  straight  from 
the  shoulder  and  rebuked  him  for  making 
.slave  of  his  wife  and  the  home  unpleasant 
for  his  son.   "The  first  thing  you  need  to  do,"  ■■ 
said  this  doctor,  "if  you  really  want  to  J«.ya-: 
man,  is  to  dispose  of  some  of  your  so-c*WedV; 
friends.    To  them  you  are  a  good  fellow  only 
so  long  as  you  have  money  to  spend  for  liquor  ' 
or  across  the  gambling  table,  but  when  you,, 
are  down  and  out  these  men  will  be  tlje  firsf>* 
to  desert  you.   Leave  that  crowd,  man. '  Come 
to  church.   Get  acquainted  with  our  preacher. 
Tell  him  all  about  it  and  let  him  advise  you. 
You  will  find  that  church  people  are  the  ones 
to  whom  to  go  if  you  want  real  help."  - 

"But,  Doc,  I  can't  go  to  church.  That 
preacher  would  stand  up  there  and  just  flay  ' 
me  alive.  He'd  hold  me  up  as  a  horrible 
example.  He'd  condemn  me  to  hell  the  first 
shot,  and  then  shut  the  lid  and  let  me  scorch. 
No,  Doc,  I'd  like  to  do  it,  but  I  can't  face  the 
music,"  wks  the  man's  pitiful  answer. 

"Now  look  here,  old  fellow,  you  are  wrong," 
answered  the  doctor.  "You  don't  know  that 
preacher.  -.  He  won't  say  a  word  in  a  sermon 
that  you  can  take  as  personal.  He  preaches 
straight,  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Finally  a  Sunday  came  when  he  sat  in  the 
congregation.   The  minister  feared  that  some, 
zealous  but  indiscreet  folks  would  rather  overdo  the 
welcoming.  _  So  the  pastor  hurriedly  gave  a  broad  hint 
to  one  or  two  level-headed  men,  and  his  advent  as  a 
churchgoer  passed  off  quietly  without  embarrassment. 

Hay  harvest  came  on,  and  this  man  had  a  tremen- 
dous crop  but  could  get  no  one  to  stack  it.  The 
minister  volunteered,  and  for  fifteen  days  worked 
early  and  late  in  the  fields  stacking  the  hay  and  hav- 
ing general  supervision  of  the  work,  as  the  owner  was 
called  to  another  farm  much  of  the  time. 

In  the  evenings  and  during  the  noon  hour  these  two 
men  came  to  know  each  other  better,  until  finally 
when  a  shower  had  delayed  operations  for  a  few  hours 
the  farmer  brought  up  the  subject  which  had  been 
nearest  the  preacher's  heart  all  these  weeks. 

He  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  whole  life.  He  told 
it  with  dropped  head  as  he  sat  on  a  rake  seat  while 
the  minister  in  overalls  and  shirt  sleeves  sat  opposite 
with  his  legs  dangling  down  over  the  back  of  a  mower 
seat  in  the  shade  of  the  barn. 

The  minister  told  him  of  other  men  who  had  done 
worse.  He  pointed  the  way  as  simply  and  clearly  as 
he  could  toward  better  things.    There  by  the  side  of 


He  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  whole  life 


the  barn  this  man  pledged  himself  and  the  preacher 
and  his  God  that  he  would  lead  a  different  life.  And 
he  began  at  once  to  do  so.  It  was  not  easy.  "I  will 
not  join  the  church,"  he  said,  "until  I'm  sure  I  have 
the  better  of  this  thing.  I  won't  bring  disgrace  on  it 
and  myself  also." 

The  minister  urged,  but  to  no  avail.  For  eleven 
months  he  fought  his  fight  He  came  to  church  at 
least  once  on  Sunday.  One  morning  when  a  class  was 
being  received  into,  the  church  the  preacher  stopped 
and  said  to  him,  "Don't  you  think  you  had  better  come 
to-day?  I  have  felt  perfectly  safe  for  months  about 
you.  I  think  you  feel  safe  now  about  yourself.  Fur- 
ther delay  is  not  caution  but  cowardice." 

The  man  rose  and  very  solemnly,  very  earnestly 
came  forward  to  make  his  profession.  His  wife  watched 
him  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  I  shall  never  forget. 

Was  that  worth  while?  The  joy  in  the  face  of  his 
wife  answered,  Yes. 

This  preacher  would  be  glad  to  minister  a  year  for 
just  one  more  such  "conversion." 

Many  of  the  church  officials  openly  stated  that  the 
preacher  might  spend  his  time  to  better  advantage 


making  pastoral  calls  among  the  members  of 
his  flock  than  laboring  with  hopeless  heretics 
and  degenerates.  There  was  but  one  case 
which  the  minister  himself  ever  thought  hope- 
less, and  he  feels  ashamed  of  having  held  that 
opinion  every  time  he  sees  into  what  a  true 
citizen  this  moral  delinquent  has  developed — 
ashamed  that  he  should  have  doubted  the 
reformation  of  anyone. 

The  preacher  will  not  soon  forget  his  first 
impressions  of  this  man.  Slender,  shrinking, 
blear-eyed,  uncertain  in  tread,  with  trembling 
hands  and  shaking,  weakly  voice,  the  man 
stood  at  a  store  counter  and  bought  a  few 
groceries.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
was  "baching"  in  a  shack  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  The  preacher  considered  him  a  hope- 
less case,  and  scarcely  recognized  him  when 
they  met  on  the  streets. 

The  revival  meeting  came  on,  and  one  night 
this  decrepit  old  man  came  to  church  and  sat 
way  back  in  the  corner.  He  came  again,  and 
in  making  his  rounds  the  minister  called  upon 
him,  but  the  man  was  away.  Through  the 
window  the  minister  saw  on  the  table  an 
open  Bible.   This  aroused  his  curiosity. 

He  went  back  next  day  and  found  the  man 
at  home  but  could  get  very  little  out  of  him. 
He  said  he  believed  the  Bible;  that  he  knew 
he  ought  to  do  better,  but  he  couldn't. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  one  night  as  he  went  out  he  grasped 
the  minister's  hand  in  greeting  and  sobbed, 
"I  can't  stand  this,  I  just  can't,"  and  hurried 
away.  Next  morning  he  was  gone,  nobody 
knew  where. 

Three  weeks  later  the  minister  received  a 
letter  from  him,  written  in  Texasi  It  con- 
tained a  strange  tale.  He  had  once  been  a 
decorator  in  Chicago.  Domestic  troubles* had 
driven  him  to  desert  his  home  and  to  drown 
his  sorrows  in  the  cup  that  cheers.  For  four 
years  he  had  gone  from  place  to  place, 
scarcely  drawing  a  sober  breath.  He  had 
come  to  this  village  hoping  to  lose  his  iden- 
tity and  perhaps  start  over  under  a  new  name.  The 
preacher,  he  stated  in  his  letter,  had  stirred  ~  his 
conscience,  and  he  was  fighting  for  mastery  over 
himself.  Six  months,  possibly  seven,  passed.  Great 
was  the  surprise  when  he  dropped  off  the  night  train 
and  announced  that  he  had  come  to  stay.  He  took 
his  own  name  and  faced  the  world  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  good.  People  gave  him  work  and  he  has 
prospered.  He  came  into  the  church  and  is  now  one 
of  its  leaders.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  him  stand 
up  and  speak  in  a  service,  or  to  watch  that  fine  cul- 
tured face  in  prayer. 

Has  the  preacher  proved  that  this  type  of  church, 
and  this  kind  of  ministry  is  worth  while? 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied.  As  the  church 
touched  men's  lives  they  responded  to  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  country  church  must 
serve  the  entire  needs  of  its  people,  or  thousands  of 
village  and  country  churches  will  be  closed.  The 
rural  church  is  in  straits.  Men  must  think  in  terms  of 
community  service  instead  of  denominational  differ- 
ences if  the  church  is  to  serve  humanity  and  God. 

[THE  END] 


Sure  and  Simple  Jelly-Making 


GRAPES  that  are  a  little  unripe  make  the  better 
.  jelly.  Some  cook  grapes  and  currants  on  the 
stems  for  jelly,  but  I  know  the  jelly  is  not  as 
delicate  in  flavor.  Always  stem  the  grapes,  and  put  in 
granite  or  earthenware  kettle,  place  on  stove  with  not 
too  great  a  direct  heat.  Use  no  water,  as  the  more 
water  you  put  in  the  more  you  will  have  to  cook  out, 
and  long  cooking  spoils  the  color  and  the  flavor  of  the 
final  product.  Cook  just  until  the  fruit  is  soft, 
then  crush  and  put  into  a  jelly  bag  (there  is  now 
on  the  market  an  ideal  jelly  bag  which  has  a 
ring  to  push  down  over  the  fruit  and  gently 
presses  the  liquid  out).  Jelly  jellies  more 
quickly  if  the  fruit  is  pressed  a  little.  Perfectly 
clear  jelly  can  be  made  even  when  squeezing 
every  atom  of  juice  out.  An  extra  straining 
may  be  required,  but  the  flavor  is  fine  when  the 
entire  juice  is  used.  Measure  the  juice  and  allow 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar.  Put  the  juice  over 
the  fire,  and  boil  just  twenty  minutes.  In  the 
meantime  have  the  sugar  heating  in  the  oven, 
and  when  the  time  limit  is  up  put  the  sugar  into 
the  juice.  It  will  hiss  as  it  touches  the  liquid," 
and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  dissolve.  Let  it 
barely  come' to  a  boil,  and  skim.  Do  not  let  it 
remain  over  the  fire  to  exceed  three  minutes. 
Have  the  glasses  ready  and  placed  on  a  folded, 
wet  cloth,  and  strain  the  jelly  into  them.  You 
need  have  no  anxious  thought  concerning  it.  If 
it  does  not  thicken  all  at  once  so  much  the 
better,  as  viscid,  heavy  jelly  is  not  a  perfect 
product.  When  the  jelly  has  set,  pour  melted 
paraffin  over  the  top,  label,  and  set  away.  This 
keeps  the  jelly  from  getting  any  harder  and 
forms  a  perfectly  air-tight  cover.  Jelly  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  cellar,  but  in  a  dry  place. 

Nearly  all  jellies  are  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  currants,  apples,  quinces,  cranberries, 
and  such  fruits  are  merely  covered  with  water 
to  cook,  and  the  juice  drained  off  as  above. 
Apple  and  currant  juice  form  the  nucleus  for 
jellying  many  other  things.  Apple  is  better  for 
most  things,  as  the  flavor  is  so  slight  it  does  not 


By  Rose  Seelye-Miller 

detract  from  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  desired  to  jelly 
therewith.  Even  peach  juice  can  be  jellied  with  the 
addition  of  apple,  and  it  makes  an  ambrosial-tasting 
product.  Quinces  are  really  better  ptit  up  with  apple 
juice  as  a  background.     Strawberries,  raspberries, 


We  have  hot  dishes  at  all  seasons  from  which  we  must  protect 
our  tables.  Here  is  a  hot-dish  mat  easily  knit  and  decorative. 
For  directions  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Fancy  Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


blackberries,  plums,  in  fact  almost  anything  can  be 
jellied  by  using  part  currant  or  apple  juice,  and  the 
result  will  be  better  than  the  single  fruit  alone.  Even 
tomatoes  may  be  jellied  by  using  lemons,  or  even 
apple  or  currant  juice  will  have  the  same  effect,  but 
the  lemon  leaves  no  color.  Cream  of  tartar  will  also 
act  as  a  jellying  principle,  but  the  simple  fruit  juices 
mentioned  are  the  best  and  absolutely  reliable.  Many 
fruits  will  "almost"  jelly,  and  need  just  a  little 
extra  jellying  principle,  and  this  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  apple,  and  the  more  acid 
the  better. 

Green  grapes,  wild  grapes,  green  currants, 
gooseberries  either  tame  or  wild,  all  make  de- 
licious jellies.  White  currants  make  a  jelly 
about  the  same  color  as  the  red  ones,  and  a  third 
green  currants  in  the  jellying  fruit  is  an  advan- 
tage. 

With  the  rule  given  there  need  be  no  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  It  will  jelly,  and  even  if  it  has 
to  stand  a  week  before  it  hardens  so  much  the 
better;  it  will  be  even  more  delicate  in  flavor, 
but  many  times  the  jelly  will  thicken  as  it  drops 
from  the  spoon  to  the  glass.  The  old  method  of 
adding  the  sugar  and  cooking  down  is  a  poor 
one ;  the  jelly  is  dark  and  frequently  acrid.  The 
least  cooking  possible  the  better  the  jelly. 

Calves'-Foot  Jelly — Clean  and  scrub  in  wa- 
ter four  calves'  feet.  Cover  well  with  cold 
water  and  simmer  eight  hours.  Strain  liquid 
into  earthen  bowl  and  let  stand  until  next  day. 
Then  remove  all  fat  from  surface  and  sediment 
from  bottom.  Put  in  kettle  over  fire.  Add  two 
inches  of  stick  cinnamon,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
juice  of  four  lemons,  juice  of  two  oranges, 
whites  of  two  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  two 
crushed  egg  shells.  Mix  well,  boil  without  stir- 
ring for  twenty  minutes.  Throw  in  one-half 
cupful  of  cold  water,  bring  to  boil,  stand  aside 
on  range  closely  covered  for  one-half  hour. 
Pour  into  bag  and  let  drip  without  squeezing.. 
Pour  into  molds  and  cool. 
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LOOK  FOR 
THESE  GOOD  THINGS 
SOON  TO  COME! 


Cheap  Winter  Feed  for  Hogs 

Just  what  we  all  want.  And  it  may 
be  closer  to  us  than  we  think.  Did 
you  ever  use  silage  for  the  hogs? 
What  was  your  success?  Did  the 
hogs  make  normal  gains?  How  did  it 
compare  with  legumes  in  pasture  and 
in  form  of  hay?  There  are  many 
viewpoints,  it  would  seem,  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  no  one  has  done  any 
work  experimenting  with  silage  for 
hogs,  and  few  have  ever  fed  it  that 
way.    Look  for  the  next  issue ! 

What  Can  You  Do  on  a  Small  Farm? 

No  forensic  battlefield  is  more  bloody 
than  that  on  which  the  subject  "Which 
is  the  better  for  the  average  farmer, 
the  large  farm  or  the  small  one?"  has 
been  fought  out.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  debates  usually  wage 
hottest  when  the  debaters*  come  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Our 
ideas  are  formed  in  part  by  where  we 
live.  Next  issue  we  will  present  the 
statements  of  a  Wisconsin  farmer  of 
thirty  years'  experience.  If  you  don't 
agree  with  what  he  says  let  us  hear 
from  you  telling  why. 

Apples  to  Market 

That  is  where  they  all  have  to  go. 
But.  if  the  stories  told  each  year  are 
true,  all  of  the  apples  that  get  to  mar- 
ket do  not  place  a  profit  in  the  pockets 
of  the  producer.  "That's  funny."  the 
city  consumer  says.  But  to  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  crop 
and  its  profit  the  matter  is  anything 
but  funny.  Marketing  questions  are 
always  of  prime  importance.  Farm 
and  Fireside  will  discuss  the  various 
problems  as  they  arise.  Watch  for  one 
about  apples — and  other  crops. 

The  Pig's  Tail 

What  relation  does  the  pig's  tail  have 
to  the  profit  we  try  to  make  off  our 
hogs?  This  question  is  not  a  riddle. 
To  one  man  it  is  a  serious  question, 
and  he  will  give  his  viewpoint  pretty 
soon — perhaps  next  issue. 

The  Old  Question  of  Winter  Eggs 

Who  would  think  that  it  would  arise 
so  soon?  But  it  has.  and  from  a  dozen 
different  sources.  As  a  result  there 
will  be  in  the  poultry  department  next 
issue  a  treatment  of  the  thing  that  (to 
the  man  talking)  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  if  the  poultry  man  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  winter,  the  trying 
time  of  the  poultry  year. 

The  Tooth  and  the  Man 

It  is  often  a  sad  reversal  of  the  Golden 
Rule  when  we  are  forced  to  do  unto 
ourselves  what  we  have  felt  it  wise  to 
do  unto  others.  This  fact  is  borne  in 
upon  a  certain  man  who  had  an  Evan- 
gelical tooth.  He  learned  to  believe 
in  doctors  and  flower  gardens  while 
he  sat  under  its  preaching.  The  his- 
tory of  his  conversion  has  been  written 
in  two  chapters  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side.   Coming ! 

Filet  Darning 

^  The  lover  of  needlework  will  be  inter- 
ested in  half  a  page  of  beautiful  de- 
signs of  filet  darning  on  net.  These 
'patterns  can  be  used  for  dress  trim- 
mings or  household  linens. 

Farm  Life  Made  Lonely 

The  beauty  of  sympathy  and  comrade- 
ship with  our  children  and  the  beauty 
of  system  in  our  daily  work  are  set 
forth  in  three  important  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  Experience  Bazaar  by 
friends  of  all  the  friends  of  Farm  and 
Fireside.  The  Experience  Bazaar  is 
a  playground  for  ideas.  Let  us  all 
gather  there  and  toss  ideas  back  and 
forth. 

A  New  Writer 

We  have  a  new  writer  for  Farm  ajmd 
Fireside.  She  talks  straight  at  the 
girls.  She  is  a  girl  herself.  She  picks 
up  a  watermelon  or  a  narcissus  bulb, 
she  sees  an  opossum  pass  or  a  child 
blow  a  soap  bubble,  and  straightway 
she  thinks  of  something  that  happens 
in  the  life  of  girls,  something  to  help 
and  delight  them,  to  make  them  smile 
and  to  make  them  grow.  Watch  for 
what  Abbie  Graham  says  about  water- 
melons. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 
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'OST  of  us  have  felt  rather  sore  when,  after 
feeding  a  covey  of  quail  for  a  year,  some 
sportsman   from   the  city   has  casually 
dropped  into  the  field  with  a  gun  and 
neatly  removed  the  birds  from  the  possibility  of  ever 
gracing  the  larder  of  the  man  who  reared  the  game. 

The  farmer,  had  he  killed  one  of  the  birds  the 
day  before  the  season  opened,  would  hare  been 
arrested  and  Sued,  although  he  may  have  preserved 
the  nests  and  fed  the  birds.  This  has  always  seemed 
an  injustice  to  the  man  who  hears  the  sound  of  shooting  in  some  remote  field 
while  he  himself  is  engaged  in  making  hay,  too  busy  to  run  to  the  spot. 

My  curiosity  was  edged  up  some  weeks  ago  at  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  W.  Talbot  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  the  letterhead  of  an  organization 
named,  "The  Game  Bird  Society,"  and  containing  this  passage : 

The  population  of  England  is  outnumbered  by  its 
HOW  Mr  Talbot  Pheasants,  but  when  you  turn  to  Canada  and  the  United 
T  nntrc  at  Tt-  States  you  find  that  foolish  persons  have  caused  the 

L/OOKS  at  It  enactment  of  laws  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 

raising  of  birds.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  confessedly  desires  to  protect  and  increase  its  game  birds,  the  law 
provides  that  any  person  may  engage  in  rearing  pheasants  and  other  game  birds 
in  the  State  and  may  sell  them,  but  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  ship  into 
New  York  any  such  birds  from  any  other  State. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  that  law  is  calculated  to  increase 
the  purity  of  the  stock  or  the  number  of  birds  in  New  York. 

The  State  of  Indiana  allows  anyone  to  rear  pheasants  and  sell  them,  but 
forbids  any  express  or  railroad  company  to  receive  them  for  shipment !  Instead 
of  encouraging  individuals  to  rear  these  birds,  and  to  sell  them  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  buy  them  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  lands,  this  law 
practically  prohibits  any  effort  being  made  in  Indiana  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  the  birds.  I  have  recently  visited  the  game  farm  of  Helen  Bartlett  of  Michi- 
gan, where  she  is  successfully  rearing  in  captivity  Ringneck.  Golden.  Reeves, 
and  Amherst  pheasants,  as  well  as  pea  fowl  and  other  birds  of  wild  nature. 
She  is  encouraging  the  increase  of  these  birds  by  selling  settings  of  eggs  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Why  should  not  the  law  encourage  the  efforts  of  persons 
like  Helen  Bartlett? 

This  seemed  rather  a  new  note  from  people  interested  in  game  birds.  Most 
of  these  folk  are  devoted  to  the  sole  object  of  forcing  the  farmer  to  feed  birds 
for  city  men  to  shoot.  Mr.  Talbot's  letter  was  interesting,  so  we  wrote  him 
and  asked  for  more.   And  here  is  his  answer : 

I  will  endeavor  to  state  the  position  of  this  society  as  clearly  as  it  is 
within  my  ability. 

This  society  believes  in  the  domestic  propagation  of  such  birds. 

While  we  have  never  made  war  on  laws  guaranteeing  closed  seasons,  we 
believe  that  any  law  is  unwise  which  protects  game  birds  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  and  his  crops  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  so-called  sporting  fraternity. 

The  chicken  was  at  one  time  a  wild  bird,  but  no  one  will  now  contend  that 
the  .number  of  chickens  in  existence  would  be  greater  if  we  had  a  closed  season 
on  chickens. 

Game  and  game  birds  should  be  protected  upon  the  lands  of  every  man 
who  owns  lands,  by  prohibiting  hunting  and  killing  on  such  lands  by  any  per- 
sons other  than  the  landowners,  but  the  land  proprietors  should  be  encouraged 
to  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  such  birds  and  game  by  giving  such  owners  the 
right  to  enclose  such  game  and  to  kill  and  sell  the  same. 

I  submit  that  fool  game  wardens  have  led  fool  legislators  far  from  the  path 
of  wisdom  in  legislation  by  the  so-called  game-protection  route. 

No  game  warden  should  have  a  right  to  turn  loose  animals  and  birds  to 
increase  and  multiply  on  the  crops  of  farmers  and  at  their  expense  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  man  with  the  shotgun  the  chance  to  bag  something  which 
the  soil  tiller  has  raised. 

In  England  more  pheasant  hens  were  set  on  farms  by  private  owners  last 
year  than  there  are  human  beings  living  now  in  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  United  States  the  many  game  raisers  have  done  more  to  increase 
the  population  of  game  birds  than  all  the  game  laws. 

Give  the  farmer  the  legal  right  to  raise,  sell.  kill,  and  dispose  of  the  game 
birds  just  as  he  chooses,  and  do  away  with  the  idea  of  passing  laws  that  work 
expense  to  the  farmer,  and  you  will  make  game  birds  plentiful  and  profitable. 

If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  protect  any  bird  from  extinction  we  will  be 
among  the  first  to  join  in  demanding  laws  to  that  end. 

There  is  a  public  interest  which  is  conserved  by  the 
Game  Laws  That  protection  of  game  birds,  for  they  are  the  farmers' 
are  Unjust  friends :  but  the  public  interest  does  not  account  for 

our  game  laws.  They  have  been  enacted  at  the  behest 
of  the  private  interests  of  the  sportsmen,  in  the  main. 

Mr.  Talbot,  I  suppose,  represents  another  private  interest — the  interest 
of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of  game  birds  for  sale. 

Personally,  I  can't  see  the  statesmanship  in  the  game  laws  which  fail  to 
augment  the  number  of  birds.  Personally,  I  believe  there  would  be  just  as 
many  wild  game  birds  in  existence,  of  some  sorts  at  least,  if  all  our  game  laws 
were  repealed.  Not  that  I  am  favoring  their  repeal,  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  our  readers  who  believe  in  the  bobwhite,  the  partridge,  the  grouse,  and 
the  prairie  chicken,  as  to  just  how  they  feel  concerning  Mr.  Talbofs  views. 

This  is  certainly  true — the  farmers  of  the  country  would  feel  much  more 
interest  in  game  birds  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  rearing  and 
selling  of  them.  Certainly  it  is  unjust  to  people  engaged,  or  desirous  of  engag- 
ing, in  the  rearing  of  game  birds,  fish,  or  deer  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
criminals  when  they  sell  the  meat  they  have  grown. 

Whatever  may  be  wise  in  the  premises,  this  is  foolish.  So,  I  take  it,  it 
is  unjust  for  the  State  to  protect  deer  for  sport's  sake  until  they  have  grown 
so  numerous,  as  they  have  done  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  that  they 
spoil  crops. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  farm  in  Connecticut  had  lost  part  of  a  crop 
in  one  field.  'If  those  deer  come  in  there  again,"  said  he  to  a  game  warden, 
"I'll  fix  them  so  they  won't  come  back !  I'd  as  soon  have  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
there— and  I  won't  stand  it." 

.  "If  you  harm  those  deer,"  said  the  game  warden,  "I'll  make  you  trouble." 

And  there  you  are.  Maybe  it's  just,  but  I  think  my  Connecticut  friend  the 
victim  of  tyrannical  laws. 
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Co-operation  in  a  Nutshell 

IN"  "The  Manual  of  Co-operation." 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  New  York,  M.  W.  Cole 
makes  the  following  statements  by  wa# 
of  introduction : 

"Co-operation  isjthe  working  together 
for  any  desirable  end. 

"Co-operation  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  every 
form  of  business  and  life.  Our  school 
system  and  our  Government  itself  are  in 
reality  large  co-operative  enterprises. 

"Co-operation  in  business  means  any 
joint  undertaking  when  the  undertaking 
is  shared  by  all  engaged  in  it.  A  co- 
operative company  divides  the  profits  of 
its  business  (after  a  reserve  fund  has 
been  created)  with  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  that  business. 

"A  co-operative  company  does  not 
make  its  members  liable  for  a  dollar 
more  than  the  amount  of  stock  each  one 
holds." 
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FARM  TRAGEDIES 
F 


I  ARM  TRAGEDIES" — not  a  pretty  title, 
is  it?  Accidents  and  their  results  are 
unpleasant  things  to  talk  about,  still 
they  are  much  nicer  to  discuss  before- 
hand than  afterward.  Ten  years  ago  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  owner  and  manager  of  a  splendid 
dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin.  He  had  a  peculiar  slogan 
for  his  farm,  and  he  liked  to  quote  it  to  his  men.  It 
was :  "Guard  against  precautions."  The  English  in 
that  slogan  is  bad,  and  the  logic  is  mixed,  but  just 
the  same  it  is  a  good  slogan,  for  it's  one  you  can't  help 
remembering.  It  simply  means  to  take  precautions 
against  possible  accidents  in  everything  you  do;  there 
has  never  been  a  serious  accident  on  that  farm. 

Accidents  anywhere  are  bad  enough,  but  the  con- 
sequences are  usually  most  serious  the  longer  it  takes 
to  fetch  a  doctor  or  surgeon.  One  of  my  earliest 
farming  experiences  was  on  a  ranch  in  the  Texas 
"Panhandle,"  twenty-five  miles  from  a  town  and  the 
nearest  doctor.  In  such  cases  you  simply  had  to  be 
careful.  Rattlesnakes  often  came  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  most  of  the  horses  were  nearly  wild,  and 
the  cattle  were  really  wild.  So  in  everything  I 
did  my  first  thought  was  for  personal  safety,  and 
it    was    a    valuable  experience. 

According  to  state  experts  who 
make  it  a  business  to  study  such 
things,  machinery  accidents  are 
the  most  numerous  and  serious  of 
all  farm  casualties.  In  one  year 
(1911)  in  Wisconsin,  94  farmers 
were  badly  injured  by  corn  shred- 
ders, huskers,  and  feed  cutters. 
Pour  of  these  men  died.  Alto- 
gether six  arms  were  lost,  and 
twenty-three  hands  were  lost.  The 
other  injuries  were  mostly  lost 
fingers  and  lacerations.  The  total 
injuries  from  that  class  of  acci- 
dents in  one  year  were  more  than 
those  from  all  the  boiler  explosions 
in  the  State  for  six  years,  and  all 
the  powder-mill  explosions  in  ten 
years. 

Experience  Does  Not  Protect 

Most  of  shredder  and  cutter  acci- 
dents were  due  to  two  things:  (1) 
using  the  hand  instead  of  a  stick 
to  unclog  the  rolls,  and  (2)  lack 
of  a  safety  lever.  Every  shredder 
should  have  painted  on  it  in  front 
of  the  operator  these  words:  "Use 
a  stick  or  else  stop  the  machine  to 
unclog  the  rolls."  And  also,  "Try 
the  safety  lever  occasionally  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  in  working  order." 

The  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  says  concerning  the 
shredder,  husker,  and  feeder  acci- 
dents: "Every  one  of  these  acci- 
dents could  have  been  prevented; 
every  one  was  the  result  of  care- 
lessness, bad  methods,  or  improp- 
erly guarded  machines."  Most  of 
the  new  cutters  and  shredders  are  made  with  safety 
levers  and  self-feeders.  As  a  result  the  corn-shredder 
accidents  in  Wisconsin  in  1913  were  about  a  third  as 
many  as  in  1911.  But  even  so,  two  men  lost  their  lives 
as  a  result  of  shredder  accidents  in  1913,  two  lost  an 
arm,  three  lost  a  hand,  and  one  man  had  his  skull 
fractured.  So  even  with  the  most  improved  machinery, 
wherever  you  have  rapid  motion,  cogwheels,  rollers, 
and  rotating  knives  there  will  always  be  danger. 
Ensilage  and  feed-cutter  accidents  were  second  in  total 
number.  Gears  and  knives  caused  about  half  of  the 
accidents  from  those  machines.  Most  of  the  injured 
men  were  experienced  in  handling  and  feeding  the 
machines  they  were  working  with.  One  man  whose 
hand  was  cut  off  by  the  rolls  of  a  shredder  had  been 
feeding  huskers  and  shredders  for  fifteen  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  accidents  were  the  result  of  over- 
confidence  or  carelessness;  only  a  few  were  caused  by 
unskilled  handling. 

Next  to  life  itself,  eyesight  is  one  of  the  things  most 
highly  treasured,  and  also  most  poorly  safeguarded. 
A  Missouri  farm  hand  of  my  acquaintance  made  a 
practice  of  carrying  with  him,  when  plowing,  a  small 
hammer  which  he  used  to  sharpen  his  plow  point.  The 
farm  was  stony  and  soft  plow  points  were  used  which 
gradually  lost  their  edge.   One  day  while  he  was  tap- 


-How  They  Happen 

By  D.  S.  Burch,  Associate  Editor 


ping  the  plow  point  with  his  hammer  a  chip  of  steel 
flew  off  and  stuck  in  his  eyeball.  Several  of  us  who 
were  working  in  the  field  tried  to  extract  it,  but  it  was 
in  too  deep.  The  probings  of  a  bungling  doctor,  sum- 
moned because  he  was  near,  made  it  worse,  and  finally 
expensive  treatment  in  the  city  by  a  specialist  was 
the  only  thing  that  saved  the  eye.  This  accident  was 
a  rare  one,  but  like  many  others  of  different  nature 
was  caused  by  carelessness.  A  pair  of  goggles  costing 
25  cents  or  less  will  prevent  most  of  the  common 
injuries  to  the  eye. 

Is  Your  Eyesight  Worth  a  Quarter? 

I  remember  a  season  of  threshing  in  central  Wis- 
consin in  a  Dutch  community.  The  Dutch  are  well 
known  for  their  frugality,  and  they  seldom  fritter 
away  money  on  trifles,  but  every  man  who  worked 
around  the  machine  where  wheat  and  barley  beards 
filled  the  air  wore  a  pair  of  goggles.  They  knew  it  was 
good  eye  insurance  and  cneaper  than  doctors'  bills. 


Common  Causes  of  Farm  Accidents 

Be  especially  careful 

in  dealing  with  the  things  mentioned  below,  thereby  in- 

creasing  your  own  safety  and  that  of  th 

ose  around  you 

Machinery 

Live  Stock 

Other  Causes 

Corn  shredders 

Treacherous  horses 

Grade  crossings 

Corn  huskers 

Ugly  bulls 

Weak  bridges 

Feed  cutters 

Kicking  cows 

Firearms  and  explosives 

Circular  saws 

Rabid  and  ugly  dogs 

Poisons  and  disinfectants 

Ensilage  cutters 

General  Equipment 

Oil  stoves 

Threshing  machines 

Weak  ladders 

Dangerous  roads 

Traction  engines 

Pitchforks 

Rusty  nails 

Mowing  machines 

Old  harness 

Misuse  of  matches 

D.  D.  Lescohier  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  Minnesota  reports  that  among  the  acci- 
dents for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913  (the  last  year 
for  which  the  records  are  complete),  one  man  was 
made  totally  blind  and  two  others  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  eye  each. 

He  says  that  the  number  of  fatal  and  the  more 
severe  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  Minnesota  is  at  least  1,300  a  year.  By  severe 
non-fatal  injuries  are  meant  amputations,  fractures, 
lacerations,  and  crushes,  besides  miscellaneous  injuries 
that  result  in  impaired  efficiency*  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

A  Weak  Ladder  Has  No  Conscience 

In  Minnesota  also,  corn  shredders  led  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous farm  machines.  In  a  two-year  period  109  corn- 
shredder  accidents  were  recorded.  General  farm  im- 
plements such  as  plows  and  mowing  machines  caused 
146  accidents.  Then,  in  the  order  of  the  injuries 
caused,  come  wood  saws,  gasoline  engines,  feed  cutters, 
and  threshing  machines.  Most  of  the  corn-shredder 
accidents  were  on  old  machines  not  properly  safe- 
guarded. Manufacturers  now  make  it  a  practice  to 
have  the  Department  of  Labor  inspect  each  year's 
model  and  order  all  necessary  safeguarding  before  the 


machines  are  put  on  the  market.  The  present 
law  provides  that  all  machines  be  fully  safe- 
guarded. Next  to  machinery  accidents,  falls  are 
second  in  importance.  While  not  often  fatal, 
they  are  responsible  for  many  sprains  and  bruises  and 
much  time  lost  from  work. 

I  was  shingling  a  roof  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
using  a  ladder  of  doubtful  age  and  strength.  It  was 
pretty  wobbly,  but  always  seemed  safe  for  "just  one 
more  trip."  The  rungs  were  badly  worn  and  some  of 
them  were  "springy."  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  didn't 
want  to  stop  to  put  in  new  ones.  But  a  weak  rung  has 
no  conscience,  and  before  the  roof  was  finished  I 
learned  that  a  rung  which  will  safely  hold  a  man's 
weight  will  not  necessarily  hold  him  when  he  has  a 
bundle  of  shingles  on  his  shoulder.  In  a  report  just 
issued  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio, 
thirteen  very  serious  accidents  were  from  falls. 

Another  temptation  when  farm  work  is  pressing  is  to 
use  an  old  neck  yoke  when  you  know  it  isn't  safe.  Few 
sights  on  the  road  are  more  terrible  than  a  neck  yoke 
breaking  on  the  steep  incline  and  a  loaded  wagon  with 
tongue  plowing  into  the  ground  rushing  down  on  the 
helpless  team.  A  good  brake  on  a  wagon,  if  the  roads 
are  hilly,  takes  a  lot  of  strain  off 
both  horses  and  harness.  At  least, 
you  can  chain  the  hind  wheels  on 
steep  declines,  and  if  you  have 
much  hill  traveling  get  a  "shoe"  to 
save  wear  and  tear  on  the  tires. 
Good  harness  is  another  means  of 
avoiding  accidents.  Some  years 
ago  I  drove  a  party  of  prospectors 
over  considerable  territory  in  the 
Southwest.  I  had  a  three-seated 
rig  without  a  brake.  Everything 
went  well  until  we  got  into  the 
rocky  hills  and  steep  canyons  of 
New  Mexico,  when  on  several  occa- 
sions disaster  was  averted  only  by 
sheer  strength  of  harness  in  going 
up-hill,  and  even  when  the  hind 
wheels  were  locked  on  the  de- 
scents there  was  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  holdback  straps. 

Look  Out  for  John  Bull 

Fortunately  the  horses  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  ever 
since  I  have  appreciated  the  satis- 
faction afforded  by  knowing  the 
harness  is  strong.  Yet  I  have  seen 
many  teams  losing  time  on  the 
road  and  in  the  field  while  the 
driver  was  trying  to  mend  a  broken 
harness  without  suitable  tools  or 
material  to  work  with.  I  once  saw 
a  team  of  mules  break  two  tugs 
while  trying  to  get  a  large  load  of 
flax  across  a  ditch  and  into  shelter 
before  a  rain.  The  driver  was 
thrown  off  the  load  by  the  jolt  he 
received,  and  the  flax  got  wet  be- 
sides, through  no  other  reason 
than  the  weak  tugs.  Remember 
that  harness  usually  breaks  on  muddy  roads  or  steep 
hills  just  where  it  causes  the  most  trouble  and  danger-. 

Still  another  class  of  accidents  is  caused  by  poorly 
trained  live  stock,  especially  horses,  mules,  cows,  and 
bulls.  Some  horses  have  the  habit  of  crowding  a  man 
against  the  side  of  the  stall,  an  annoying  habit  and  one 
which  if  not  corrected  may  be  dangerous.  Kicking, 
shying,  running  away,  and  stumbling  down-hill  cause 
most  of  the  serious  horse  accidents.  Most  of  these 
dangerous  habits  can  be  cured  by  corrective  training. 
And  above  all,  remember  to  speak  to  a  horse  before 
going  in  back  of  him  in  the  dark. 

A  dairy  bull  that  has  passed  his  fifth.year  is  perhaps 
the  one  most  dangerous  farm  animal.  Plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  will  help  to  keep  his  spirits  from  getting 
out  of  bounds,  but  anyone  who  trusts  an  old  dairy  bull 
is  gambling  with  fate.  Twenty  years  ago  I  narrowly 
escaped  injury  by  an  ugly  bull,  and  the  accident  con- 
stantly recurs  with  indelible  clearness  in  all  its  fear- 
some details.  The  only  safe  way  to  handle  a  bull  is 
to  put  a  ring  in  his  nose  and  use  a  stick  with  a  snap 
in  the  end  which  can  be  snapped  in  the  ring.  A  bull 
handled  in  this  way  never  has  a  chance  to  learn  his 
real  strength.  Let  only  one  or  two  men  handle  the 
bull,  and  keep  the  children  away.  A  bull  that  has 
broken  through  a  fence  and  [continued  on  page  19] 
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The  Country  Playground 

Every  School  Yard  Has  the  Space — How  to  Play  Some  of  the  Games 

By  Clara  Comstock 


NEAR  every  district  school  a  bit  of  land  may 
surely  be  found  that  might  easily  be  turned 
into  a  playground  .and  equipped  at  very  little 
expense.  Although  the  play  spirit  is  not 
so  strong  on  the  farm  as  in  the  town,  organized 
play  has  its  advantages  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  In  fact,  the  country  child,  owing  to 
his  isolation  and  his  almost  ever-present  chores, 
knows  very  little  about  play,  and  is  therefore  more 
in  need  of  opportunities  to  learn  of  its  benefits 
and  pleasures. 

The  city  offers  all  sorts  of  amusements  to  its 
inhabitants  day  and  night;  the  country  very  few 
that  tend  to  develop  sociability.  A  training  in 
group  games  in  early  life  will  lead  to  the  creation 
of  social  groups  later  and  a  larger  communal  life, 
which  is  necessary  if  the  monotony  of  farm  life 
is  to  be  broken  up. 

How  to  go  about  the  transformation  of  the 
ground  available  into  the  place  for  play  is  the 
problem. 

To  make  the  playground  I  suggest  that  the  land 
be  leveled.  Mark  off  on  it  with  lime  a  court  of  any 
size;  35x70  feet  is  large  enough  for  most  of  the 
games,  and  a  smaller  court  would  do  very  well. 
Place  a  post  about  7  feet  high  at  the  center  of 
each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  court.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  procured  as  well  as  the  best  sort  of  post 
would  be  a  sapling  brought  in  from  the  near-by 
woods.  Procure  from  a  hardware  store  for  25 
cents  6  screw  hooks  and  4  snaps.  On  the  inner 
side  of  each  post  place  3  of  the  screw  eyes;  the 
first  near  the  ground,  the  second  3%  feet  above 
the  first,  and  the  third  3  feet  above  the  second. 
Attach  snap  hooks  to  a  tennis  net  or,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  net,  to  a  piece 
of  stout  twine  or  tape,  so  that  the  court  may  be 
divided  by  this  when  desired.  Tou  now  have 
ready  a  court  for  various  games.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  more  inner  lines  you  may  have  a 
tennis  court. 

A  small  baseball  diamond  for  the  use  of  indoor 
baseball  may  also  be  laid  out  on  this  ground,  using 
the  center  of  one  back  line  as  "home."  For  these 
various  games  one  must  have  balls  of  different  sizes. 
Children  who  live  in  the  country  and  enjoy  the  fun  of 
the  butchering  season  have  material  that  may  readily 
be  used  to  make  these  balls.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not 
lasting,  but  tney  will  do  very  well  for  beginning.  The 
original  cost  of  the  balls,  however,  from  dealers  is  not 
large,  considering  the  service  they  give.  The  volley 
ball  as  it  is  used  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  light-weight, 
inflated  ball  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  covered 
with  pigskin.  A  ball  that  answers  the  same  purpose 
may  be  made  by  blowing  up  a  pig's  bladder  before  it 
becomes  stiff  and  tying  it  tightly  so  that  the  air  cannot 
escape.  This  may  be  made  to  last  some  time  by  fre- 
quent oiling.  What  is  known  as  an  indoor  baseball 
may  be  made  by  properly  cutting  strips  of  pigskin, 
sewing  them  together,  and  stuffing  them  with  hair  and 
twine.  The  under  and  over  stitch  is  the  best  for  this 
work  in  order  to  avoid  a  ridge.  The  exact  pattern  can 
be  secured  from  an  old  baseball  cover. 

The  following  games  may  be  played  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  They  are  especially  good  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chest  and  the  shoulder  muscles,  and  they 
stimulate  the  heart  and  lung  action.  The  country 
child's  muscles  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lack  use  and  develop- 
ment, but  they  have  not  been  trained  to  quick  reaction 
and  co-ordination.  Organized  games  have,  therefore, 
for  him  an  additional  value. 

End  Ball  is  one  of  the  less  highly  organized  games, 
and  may  well  be  played  by  all  ages. 

It  is  played  with  a  basket  ball.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  teams,  each  occupying  one  half  of  the 
playing  court.  A  space  of  3  feet  deep  is  marked  off 
at  the  back  of  each  half.  One  third  of  the  players 
from  the  opposite  team  take  their  position  in  this 
space.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pass  the  ball  to 
one's  team-mates  stationed  in  the  end  space  while  the 
opponents  act  as  guards.  The  game  is  begun  by  tossing 
the  ball  up  in  the  center  of  the  field  between  two 
players,  one  from  each  team,  who  try  to  bat  it  to  their 
side.  The  game  is  played  in  halves  of  5  or  10  minutes. 
When  one  of  the  end 
men  catches  the  ball, 
one  point  is  scored  for 
his  team.  He  then 
changes  places  with 
the  one  who  threw 
the  ball  to  him.  The 
ball  is  again  tossed 
up  in  the  center  be- 
tween two  other  play- 
ers. The  rules  of  the 
game  are  few.  One 
must  not  walk  with 
the  ball,  and  one 
must  not  step  over 
the  center  or  end 
lines.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  these  rules 

constitutes  a  foul  and  the  opponents  are  allowed  a 
free  throw.  The  simplicity  of  the  game  recommends  it. 

Volley  Ball  is  played  with  the  net  or  tape  stretched 
oetween  the  posts  from  the  two  highest  points.  The 
players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  one  playing  on 
each  side  of  the  net.  Each  teajn  numbers  off.  The 
players  then  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  cover  as  much 
of  the  playing  court  as  possible.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  keep  the  ball  going  back  and  forth  over  the  net 
and  to  make  it  drop  to  the  floor  on  the  opponents'  side. 
The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  No.  1  of  either  team,  who  is 
then  called  the  "server."  He  stands  at  least  20  feet 
from  the  net  and  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  He  tosses 


Illustrated  by  George  Varian 


Hand  baseball — the  boys  like  it 

the  ball  with  the  left  hand  straight  into  the  air  about 
head  high,  and  bats  it  with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
over  the  net  into  the  opponents'  court  The  opponents 
try  to  return  it  before  it  strikes  the  ground.  The  best 
return  play  is  made  while  the  ball  is  still  high  in  the 
air,  so  that  as  it  drops  it  may  be  struck  with  the  palms 
of  both  hands  and  easily  directed.  Thus  the  play 
continues  until  the  ball  strikes  the  net  or  falls  to  the 
ground  or  strikes  outside  the  court.  If  it  stops  on 
the  opponents'  side  of  the  net  the  score  is  1  point  for 
the  serving  side.  If  it  strikes  outside  the  court  it  counts 
against  the  side  striking  it  out.  If  it  stops  on  the 
serving  side  no  score  is  made  and  the  ball  goes  to  the 
opponents.  They  shall  then  become  the  serving  side, 
and  so  the  game  continues  until  a  certain  number  of 
points  agreed  upon  as  the  game  is  made  by  one  side. 
Each  player  serves  in  turn,  and  he  continues  to  serve 
until  the  ball  goes  by  default  to  the  opponents,  when 
the  next  in  turn  on  the  opposite  side  becomes  server. 

Volley  ■Tennis  is  played  with  the  net  stretched  3% 
feet  high  between  the  posts,  and  differs  from  volley 
ball  in  that  the  ball  is  served  from  a  bounce  and  must 
be  allowed  to  bounce  on  the  opposite  side  on  every 
serve  before  being  returned.  Thereafter  it  may  be 
returned  from  either  a  fly  or  a  bounce.  This  is  a  bet- 
ter game  for  young  children  than  volley  ball. 

Indoor  Baseball — There  is  no  better  game  for  young 
boys  and  girls  than  baseball  played  indoors  or  out  of 
doors  on  a  small  diamond,  with  an  indoor  baseball  and 
a  light  bat.  The  most  elementary  form  of  baseball  is 
played  with  3  players — a  pitcher,  a  batter,  and  a 
catcher — and  one  base,  first  base.  The  pitcher  tosses 
the  ball  to  the  batter,  who,  as  soon  as  he  bats  the  balT, 
tries  to  run  to  first  base  and  back  to  the  batter's  base 
before  he  can  be  "put  out"  by  either  of  the  other  2 
players.  He  is  "out"  if  his  struck  ball  is  caught  on  the 
fly,  or  if  he  is  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  players,  or  if  he  strikes  at  the  ball  3  times  and 
misses.  When  he  is  put  out  he  becomes  pitcher,  the 
catcher  becomes  batter,  and  the  pitcher  becomes  the 


the  first  hit  runs  for  base  No.  1.  No.  2  of  team  A 
follows  No.  1  at  the  bat,  and  No.  1  endeavors  to  run  to 
and  touch  each  base  in  succession  without  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  player  of  team 
B."  Each  time  a  batter  makes  the  rounds  of  the 
diamond  and  touches  each  base  and  reaches  home 
without  being  put  out,  he  scores  one  run  for  his 
team.  So  the  game  continues  until  3  batters  are 
put  out,  and  then  the  team  in  the  field  goes  to  bat 
and  the  batting  side  goes  into  the  field.  A  few 
of  the  ways  to  put  a  batter  out  are  as  follows: 
To  catch  his  struck  ball  on  the  fly,  to  have  the 
ball  reach  first  base  before  he  does,  to  catch  his 
third  strike,  and  to  touch  him  with  the  ball  while 
he  runs  from  base  to  base.  Thus  the  game  may  be 
played  until  the  girls-  and  boys  are  ready  for  the 
fully  developed  game,  which  should  be  played 
according  to  the  published  rules  of  "Indoor  Base- 
ball." 

Hand  Baseball— In  hand  baseball  the  players 
are  divided  into  2  teams,  and  numbered  off,  1,  2,  3, 
etc.  One  team  becomes  batters,  one  plays  in  the 
field.  A  basket  ball  is  tossed  by  a  pitcher  to  a 
batter,  who  strikes  it  with  the  closed  fist  into  the 
field  of  play  and  runs  to  first  base,  thence  around, 
the  diamond  to  the  home  plate.  He  is  put  out  byj 
being  hit  by  a  thrown  ball  when  off  base  or  by  his] 
struck  ball  being  caught  on  the  fly. 

Kick  Baseball — In  kick  baseball  the  players  are 
divided  as  above,  but  no  pitcher  is  required.  All 
of  one  team  plays  in  the  field ;  the  ball  is  placed 
by  the  catcher  in  front  of  the  batter,  who  kicks  it 
into  the  field  of  play  and  runs  to  first  base,  and 
then  around  the  diamond  to  the  home  plate.  The 
rules  are  the  same  as  for  hand  baseball. 

The  plan  of  dividing  the  school  or  club  into  two 
regular  teams  with  captains  and  substitutes  for 
each  makes  the  playing  of  these  games  much  bet- 
ter sport  and  makes  better  team  work  possible. 
Each  team  may  choose  a  color  to  distinguish  its 
members.  Greater  interest  may  also  be  aroused 
by  awarding  a  school  or  club  pennant  to  the  winning 
team  at  the  end  of  a  set  time  of  playing. 

The  equipment  for  the  above  games  may  be  pur- 
chased at  any  dealer  in  athletic  goods.  The  following 
list  gives  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  equipment :  Basket 
balls,  $2.50  to  $6 ;  indoor  baseballs,  25c  to  $1.25 ;  volley 
balls,  $2.50  to  $5;  nets,  $1  to  $2.50-;  bats,  35c  to  60c; 
line  markers,  $2. 


playground,  properly  arranged,  makes  the  school  more  efficient 


catcher,  and  then  the  game  continues  as  before.  With 
more  players  the  game  develops  into  a  more  highly 
organized  game  of  baseball.  The  players  are  divided 
into  2  sides  and  numbered  off.  When  there  are  5 
players  to  each  side  they  are  assigned  to  position 
as  follows :  Pitcher,  catcher,  first  base,  second  base, 
and  third  base.  If  there  are  more  than  5  players  all 
others  are  assigned  positions  "in  the  field,"  so  as  to 
cover  as  much  of  the  playing  space  as  possible.  The 
game  begins  by  one  team  called  A  going  "to  bat,"  the 
other  called  B  playing  in  the  field.  No.  1  of  the  "Ins" 
takes  his  position  at  the  home  plate  with  the  bat,  the 
pitcher  of  team  B  tosses  the  ball  with  an  underhand 
throw  to  the  batter,  the  batter  strikes  at  it,  and  upon 


Don't  Hesitate  in  This 

By  C.  L.  Chamberlin 

SCHOOLS  that  hesitate  to  install  a  course  in  domes- 
tic training  for  the  girls  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  equipping  suitable  rooms  should  pattern  after  the 
Michigan  plan  of  home  teaching.  The  plan  now  being 
followed  in  many  small  high  schools  in  that  State  is 
as  follows : 

The  girls  of  the  high  school  are  divided  into  four 
classes  corresponding  to  their  grades  in  school.  If 
necessary  each  class  may  be  further,  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  suitable  number  to  secure  best  results.  These 
divisions  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  at  the  various 
home  of  interested  patrons,  those  who  have  daughters 
in  the  classes  or  who  otherwise  feel  sufficient  interest 
to  open  their  homes.  At  the  meetings  the  girls  sew, 
cook,  and  do  other  household  work,  such  as  washing, 
sweeping,  and  dusting,  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
teacher  and  the  mistress  of  the  house.  A  definite  out- 
line of  the  work  to  be  done  at  each  meeting  is  fur- 
nished to  the  class,  also  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  so 
that  she  may  have  the  right  material  and  utensils 
ready.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  and  leave  the  house 
in  the  same  condition  they  found  it,  washing  and  dry- 
ing all  dishes  and  putting  them  into  their  proper  places. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  several  girls  pre- 
pare and  serve  a  light  luncheon  to  an  equal  number  of 
other  girls.  They  visit  the  grocery  stores  to  learn  how ; 
to  order  groceries  and  the  meat  market  to  select  cuts1 
of  meat,  choose  fish,  poultry,  etc.  During -the  summer 
the  work  is  continued  by  the  mothers  along  lines  laid 
down  by  the  teacher,  a  practice  to  be  recommended. 

The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  plan 
are:  There  is  no 
need  of  expensive  ap-l 
paratus.  The  '  girls 
learn  to  cook  and  do 
the  work  in  the' 
home,  using  the 
equipment  found 
there,  and  not  in  a 
domestic  science 
kitchen,  which  is  al- 
ways furnished  with 
utensils  superior  in 
quality  to  those 
found  in  most  homes, 
and  also  very  much 
more  numerous.  In 
most  neighborhoods  there  are  housewives  especially 
known  for  their  skill' in  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  by 
shifting  the  meeting  places  the  girls  meet  them  and 
acquire  benefit  from  these  recipes  and  methods.  Best 
of  all,  the  plan  brings  the  school  nearer  the  people  and 
keeps  mothers  in  closer  touch  with  the  school  work 
of  their  daughters.  Moreover,  many  a  mother  who 
might  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  domestic-science 
teacher  into  her  kitchen  for  the  express  object  of 
teaching  her  yet  welcomes  the  teacher  who  asks  her 
assistance  in  this  work,  and  profits  involuntarily  from 
the  experience.  The  success  of  this  Michigan  plan  is 
similar  to  that  resulting  in  other  States  with  like  ideals^ 
Try  it  in  your  State. 
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Short  Stories  Told  in  Pictures 

In  and  About  the  Farm  With  the  Man  Behind  the  Camera 


THE  enormous  yields  of  California 
grapes  are  known  everywhere.  But 
all  of  California  cannot  produce  such 
grapes.  Few  vineyards  anywhere  can 
do  it.  These  clusters  of  Mission  grapes 
were  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


HOW  a  tornado  actually  looks.    It  looks  just  the  same  whether  the  whirl- 
wind occurs  east,  west,  north,  or  south.    This  one  did  its  work  in 
Kansas.    It  may  move  forward  rather  slowly,  but  its  whirling  speed  is  great. 
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A RAINY  day  is  good  for  the  har- 
ness— if  one  has  the  shop  and  the 
tools.  A  rainy  day  is  good  for  all  farm 
implements,  if  one  has  the  means  of 
repairing  them.  But,  better  still,  a 
good  workshop  is  useful  on  any  day. 


THE  great  problem  with  much  of  the  Washington 
State  timber  lands  is  clearing .  It  costs  from  $50 
to  $100  an  acre  to  clear  some  of  this  land.  This 
field  of  peas  shows  the  character  of  the  crops  that 
may  be  grown  on  the  cleared-off  land.  The  half- 
cleared  native  pastures  are  supplemented  in  part 
by  the  crops  of  peas,  oats,  and  vetch  that  grow 
luxuriantly  on  the  virgin  soil.  Here,  as  in  many 
another  place,  the  virgin  soil  is  not  appreciated. 


A HEMP  FIELD  in  Kentucky.  Hemp  is  a  com- 
mercial crop  in  Kentucky,  its  fiber  being  valu- 
able for  the  cordage  industry.  In  Wisconsin  hemp 
has  been  used  as  a  "smothering"  crop  in  get- 
ting rid  of  such  weeds  as  quack  grass  and  Canada 
thistles.  It  smothers  the  weeds,  and  at  the  same 
time  yields  a  profit.  This  picture  will  convince 
anyone  of  its  "smothering"  qualities.  It  grows 
very  tall,  and  bears  leaves  which  cast  a  dense  shade. 


Highland  Scotch  Cattle 


A SIX  horse-power  gasoline  engine,  some  of  the 
parts  from  an  old  binder,  a  few  purchased  parts, 
and  a  quantity  of  ingenuity  are  responsible  for 
this  farm-built  traction  truck.  It  is  convenient, 
the  owner  says,  for  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  It 
will  pull  quite  a  load,  but  is  not  intended  for  plow- 
ing and  disking.  The  scraps  of  old  machinery  and  the 
needs  of  our  farms  may  vary,  but  ingenuity  seems 
to  thrive  anywhere.    Have  you  not  found  it  so? 


THE  majesty  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona 
never  fails  to  impress  us.  This  dam  makes  it 
possible  for  crops  to  be  grown  on  over  200,000 
acres  of  land  that  would  otherwise  be  desert.  And 
besides  that  it  furnishes  water,  light,  and  heat  to 
Phoenix  and  several  towns  in  that  vicinity.  The 
dam  itself  is  of  rubble  masonry  280  feet  high, 
235  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  and  1,080  feet  long  on 
top.    There  are  576  miles  of  canals  leading  from  it. 
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p\RM  AND  Pi  RES  IDE 

3Tiq  National  Sarm  ffhpQr 

Published  every  other  Saturday  by 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WE,  ARE  always  glad  to  answer  questions. 
That  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  is  for.  If 
we  can't  answer  the  question  directly  we  will  see 
that  one  of  our  staff  experts  in  the  line  of  the 
question  gives  you  an  answer.  But  in  a  big  family 
such  as  Farm  and  Fireside  represents,  questions 
don't  always  go  one  way.  We  want  our  subscribers 
to  answer  our  questions  occasionally.  Those 
questions  appear  in  every  issue.  As  you  read  you 
will  see  them.    Let  us  hear  from  you  often. 


he  gets  a  poor  yield.  Other  plots  were  plowed  to 
depths  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  aud 
nine  inches  respectively.  The  yields  grew  better 
and  better  until  a  depth  of  seven  inches  was 
reached,  when  the  deepening  of  the  furrow 
seemed  to  give  no  further  benefit.  The  experi- 
ence shows  that  under  the  circumstances  which 
prevailed,  and  with  that  sort  of  soil,  the  best 
depth  is  seven  inches.  No  harm  is  done  by 
going  deeper,  but  no  benefit  is  reaped.  This  of 
course  means  an  even  depth  of  seven  inches. 

Most  of  us  when  we  stand  in  the  furrow  and 
look  at  the  standing  land  are  likely  to  judge  it 
to  be  a  couple  of  inches  deeper  than  it  really 
is.  But  our  judgment  doesn't  make  the  furrow 
depth.  That  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  accurate 
and  repeated  measurements. 


Herbert  Quick, 
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Something  to  Blush  For 

THE  average  man  could  not  answer  if  he  were 
asked  to  define  or  describe  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  Very  well,  a 
person  might  be  ignorant  of  that  and  still  be  a 
well-informed  man.  A  greater  proportion  of  us 
would  have  an  idea  of  the  answer  if  we  were 
asked  about  Mr.  David  Lubin.  Mr.  Lubin  is  an 
American,  and  he  is  the  founder,  through  his 
efforts  to  serve  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  It  is  a  great  institute,  to  the  support  of 
which  fifty-four  nations  send  delegates.  Mr. 
Lubin  is  our  delegate.  He  spends  all  the  Govern- 
ment pays  him,  and  much  more,  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  For  more  than 
ten  years  he  has  served  this  cause  very  unself- 
ishly. What  has  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  done?  Many  things,  but  one  we 
can  all  understand:  it  has  brought  about  the 
first  world-wide  system  of  crop  reports  in  his- 
tory. Prices  all  over  the  world  are  steadied, 
and  the  acreage  of  crops  put  in  to  some  extent 
determined  by  this  great  system. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  when  dele- 
gates from  fifty-four  nations  meet  at  stated 
intervals  to  discuss  the  farmers'  interests.  It 
is  worth  very  much  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  have  in  official  reports,  scattered  broad- 
cast, all  the  knowledge  of  the  acreage  and  condi- 
tion of  the  crops,  east,  west,  north,  south, 
Eastern  Continental  and  Western  Continental, 
that  the  grain  dealers  and  millers  have. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  thing  we  should  blush 
for.  The  United  States,  according  to  her  rank, 
owes  the  institute  support  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000  a  year. 

Congress  refuses  to  pay  more  than  $4,000  a 
year.  It  is  as  if  we  were  members  of  a  society 
in  which  the  annual  dues  were  $8  and  we  sent 
in  a  check  for  $4. 

We  should  pay  our  dues,  or  we  should  resign 
from  the  club. 

The  only  nation,  except  the  United  States, 
which  has  scaled  down  her  payments  to  the 
institute  is  poor,  bleeding  Mexico. 

Is  there  a  member  of  Congress  who  is  willing 
to  leave  us  in  such  a  disgraceful  position?  The 
fact  that  the  sum  is  so  small  only  makes  the 
matter  worse. 


IN  WABAUNSEE  COUNTY,  Kansas,. we  are 
told,  pupils  in  the  schools  are  given  school 
credits  for  sleeping  with  the  windows  open  and 
going  to  bed  before  nine  o'clock.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent,  Miss 
Crouch,  in  the  direction  of  better  home  sanita- 
tion. Probably  credits  are  given  for  work  in 
killing  flies,  trapping  rats,  cleaning  up  of  breed- 
ing places  of  flies  and  mosquitoes, — if  there  are 
any  mosquitoes  on  the  watershed  of  the  Neosho 
and  the  Kaw, — and  other  sanitary  work.  Help- 
ing mother,  too,  is  good  for  school  credits  in 
some  good  schools;  and  in  general  the  etfieiency 
of  a  school  may  be  judged  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  links  itself  with  the  home 
life.  The  best  school  is  the  one  of  which  every 
grown-up  in  the  district  is  a  member,  and  the 
children  merely  attending  members  whose  activi- 
ties are  largely  those  of  go-betweens  between  the 
folks  at  home  and  the  organization  which  meets 
at  nine  o'clock  every  morning  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  teacher. 


"The  Pestilence  Which  Walketh 
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Measure  the  Furrow  Depth 

MILLIONS  of  acres  of  land  in  this  country 
may  be  described  as  "a  silt  loam,  medium 
upland,  with  a  hard  clay  subsoil."  Therefore 
thousands  of  readers  of  this  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  tests  made  on  the  Oklahoma  State 
Farm  as  to  the  proper  depth  of  plowing  for 
wheat.  Aside  from  the  depths  of  plowing,  all 
the  fields  were  treated  alike.  Plots  disked  only, 
made  the  poorest  yields.  The  work  proves  that 
the  man  who  relies  upon  disking  as  the  sole 
preparation  for  wheat  ought  not  to  complain  if 


THERE  is  an  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in 
New  Orleans.  At  this  writing  more  than  a 
dozen  cases  of  it  have  been  observed.  Every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  prevent  its  spread. 
It  is  carried  from  place  to  place  by  fleas  which 
infest  rats,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents.  If  the 
fleas  could  be  exterminated  there  would  be  no 
bubonic  plague.  If  the  rodents  could  be  extermi- 
nated, there  would  be  no  carriers  for  the  fleas, 
and  therefore  no  plague.  The  matter  is  very 
important.  This  is  the  dreadful  pestilence  which 
came  into  Europe  in  the  sixth  century  and  lin- 
gered there  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  found  in 
some  tropical  country  all  the  time,  and  generally 
creeps  into  civilization  from  one  of  these  infected 
localities  in  the  rats  carried  by  ships.  But  it 
flourishes  in  cooler  climates  when  it  once  gets 
a  start. 

The  United  States  is  threatened  by  it  from 
two  directions — New  Orleans  and  California.  It 
has  been  smoldering  among  the  rats  and  ground 
squirrels  about  San  Francisco  for  years,  with 
occasionally  a  case  among  the  people.  The  last 
great  outbreak  of  this  pestilence  in  Europe  was 
in  Russia  some  thirty-five  years  ago — in  a  cool 
climate.  An  anti-plague  serum  was  discovered 
years  ago,  but  it  has  never  been  very  efficacious. 
Now,  however,  it  is  announced  by  Doctors  Dow- 
ling,  Seamann,  and  Bass,  who  are  in  the  New 
Orleans  fight  against  the  plague,  that  by  the  use 
of  this  serum  in  very  large  quantities  it  seems 
to  cure  the  disease.  At  last  accounts  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  all  of  a  group  of  six 
patients  treated  in  this  way  will  recover. 

If  it  turns  out  to  be  true  that  a  way  has  been 
found  to  cure  bubonic  plague  it  will  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  humanity 
over  disease.  It  will  avert  from  this  country  a 
threatened  visitation  of  pestilence.  The  war  in 
Europe  is  a  dreadful  thing,  but  this  victory  of' 
peace  and  healing  will  do  the  race  more  good 
than  the  war  will  accomplish  in  evil. 


The  Saddle  Horse 

THE  American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation gets  into  the  field  this  fall  with  prizes 
for  the  judging  of  saddle  horses  at  the  fairs. 
For  instance,  a  fifty-dollar  silver  trophy  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  Saddle 
Horse  Judging  Contest., 

The  saddle  horse  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past, 
therefore.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for  breeders  is 
rather  bright.  The  automobile  has  become  a 
mode  of  transportation,  and  a  convenience,  and 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  thing  used  for  amusement 
The  city  man  who  used  to  ride  for  exercise  and 
relaxation  is  returning  to  the  saddle.  He  is 
paying  well  for  good  horses.  The  tendency  of 
farmers  to  breed .  drafters  has  lessened  the  sup- 
ply of  steeds  for  our  army,  and  the  good  saddle- 
bred  horse  is  ideal  for  cavalry.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  medium-sized  horse  is  better 
for  the  uses  of  the  average  farm  than  is  the 
draft  horse.  This  is  especially  true  of  moun- 
tainous sections. 

Saddle-bred  grades  make  good  light  farm 
horses,  and  will  always  sell  at  fair  prices  if  the 
breeder  knows  his  salesmanship.  Saddlers  "bred 
to  the  purple"  are  of  course  for  the  fancier 
rather  than  the  farmer. 


The  Farm  Ruled  by  the  Sea 

ONLY  one  thing  can  prevent  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States 
from  reaping  the  profits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  grains  in  Europe  in  case  of  a  great 
war.  That  one  thing  is  ocean  freight 
rates. 

We  can  calculate  on  every  other  ex- 
pense in  the  process  of  getting  our 
export  agricultural  products  to  the 
world's  markets,  for  they  are  all  under 
regulation.  Elevator  expenses,  rail- 
way rates,  transfer  charges,  and  com- 
missions are  regulated  by  either  law 
or  custom,  but  ocean  freight  rates  are 
controlled  by  the  shipping  interests 
only. 

Sometimes  wheat  is  carried  to 
Europe  from  this  country  for  noth- 
ing— as  ballast  in  the  holds  of  ships. 
Sometimes  the  freight  rises  to  25  cents 
a  hundred.  Every  cent  of  these 
charges  is  subtracted  from  the  farm 
price  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Manipulation  of  these  rates  offers 
a  constant  temptation  to  those  who 
may  profit  by  it.  It  is  the  one  big 
loose  end  in  our  system  of  marketing. 

We  may  be  harmed,  too,  by  an 
actual  lack  of  ships.  If  the  vessels 
which  otherwise  would  carry  our 
grains  are  taken  possession  of  by  their 
governments  and  used  in  the  war,  we 
may  be  confronted  by  a  situation  in 
which  we  shall  have  millions  of  bush- 
els to  sell  which  Europe  would  be 
willing  to  buy  at  famine  prices,  but 
with  no  ships  to  carry  our  output. 
The  remedy  is  hard  to  suggest. 

One  may  only  dream  of  a  time 
when  the  producers  of  agricultural 
products  will  possess  ships  of  their 
own  to  carry  their  produce  to  market. 
Such  great  concerns  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  are  quite  independent 
of  freight-rate  conditions  because  they 
have  ships  of  their  own  and  carry 
their  freight  to  market  at  cost. 
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The  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered  for  less 
than  $1,000.  Our  production  of  60,000  cars  makes 
the  new  price  of  $695  fully  equipped  (with 
17  new  features)  possible. 


1 —  Pure-stream  line  body. 

2 —  Adjustable  front  seat. 

3 —  Sims  high-tension  magneto. 

4 —  Three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs. 

5 —  Tire  brackets  on  rear. 

6 —  Spring  tension  fan. 

7 —  Kingston  carbureter. 

8—  Clear  Vision  Wind  Shield. 

9 —  Foot-rest  for  accelerator  pedal. 

10 —  jConcealed  door  hinges. 

11 —  Gasoline  tank  located  under  dash  cowl. 


12 —  Crown  fenders  with  all  rivets  concealed. 

13 —  Head  lights  braced  by  rod  running  be- 
tween lamps. 

14 —  Famous  make  of  anti-skid  tires  on  rear. 

15 —  Gracefully  rounded,  double-shell  radiator 
equipped  with  shock  absorbing  device. 

16 —  Instrument  board,  carrying  speedometer, 
carbureter  adjustment  and  gasoline  filler. 

17 —  Improved  steering  gear;  spark  and  throttle 
control  on  quadrant  under  steering  wheel ; 
electric  horn  button  mounted  on  end  of 
quadrant. 


Automobile  experts  have  refused  to  believe  that  anyone  could  produce  a  full  grown  five  passenger 
really  beautiful  fully  equipped  car — a  car  with  real  high  tension  magneto — a  car  with  sliding 
gear  transmission — left  hand  drive  center  control,  a  car  with  practically  every  high  priced  car 
feature  for  less  than  $1,000. 

Here  it  is.  Here  is  a  real  automobile.  Here  is  the  easiest  car  to  drive  in  the  world — here  is 
the  greatest  all  around  hill  climbing  car  in  the  world.    Here  is  an  automobile  to  be  really  proud  of. 

With  Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra. 
See  this  "Wonder  Car"  at  the  Maxwell  dealer  nearest  you.    Write  at  once  for  the  beautiful 

1915  Maxwell  Catalog 

Dept.  A.G. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


With  Electric  Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra 
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Tomatoes  That  Yield 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

WHICH  will  you  raise,  12  tons  or  25 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre? 
Plant-breeding  experts  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  have  been  car- 
rying on  tomato-growing  tests  to  find 
the  variation  in  production  of  different 
strains  of  six  of  the  most  popular  tomato 
varieties. 

The  seed  used  in  these  tomato-growing 
tests  was  obtained  from  over  twenty 
seedhouses  located  in  a  dozen  different 
States  and  Canada.  The  varieties  listed 
were  Earliana,  Chalk,  Jewell,  Matchless, 
Beauty,  and  Globe,  and  24  or  25  strains 
of  each  of  these  varieties  were  under 
test. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  these  ex- 
periments is  that  when  some  strains  of 
these  tomatoes  were  yielding  12  tons 
other  strains  were  yielding  24  or  25 
tons  per  acre,  such  variation  in  yield 
occurring  where  the  fertilizing  and  soil 
conditions  were  identical. 

The  variation  in  yield  of  many  of  these 
tests  was  of  course  much  less  than  the 
maximum  difference  above  mentioned; 
yet  the  number  of  tests  where  the  yields 
were  from  6  to  10  tons  per  acre  greater 
for  some  varieties  was  quite  large. 

It  is  recommended  by  those  in  charge 
of  this  breeding  experiment  that  tomato 
seed  be  procured  a  year  in  advance  of 
planting  from  several  sources,  and  a  pre- 
liminary test  made  to  compare  yields. 
While  this  adds  to  the  expense  and  en- 
tails labor,  yet  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  yields  that  can  be  procured  from 
some  strains  of  the  same  variety  than 
from  other  strains  of  that  variety,  pre- 
liminary testing  is  a  paying  proposition. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  plain  that 
blood  and  breeding  tell,  whether  it  is  to- 
matoes, corn,  chickens,  dairy  cows,  or 
what  not. 


"Having  some  trouble  with  your  horse?" 
"Yes.  Look  what  he  does  every  time  I  say 
'Back  upl' " 


Sunlight  and  Lamps  in  the 
Apple  House 

By  Henry  Wolfe 

I HAVE  come  to  respect  Hiram's  ways 
in  the  running  of  this  orchard,  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  fates  approved  of 
them.  Hiram  owned  it  before  I  did.  If 
he  went  fishing  when  he  should  have 
been  at  home  spraying  his  trees,  the  sea- 
son was  one  in  which  the  bugs  could  not 
flourish  and  the  lack  of  poison  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  fruit.  Since  I  have 
been  running  the  place  the  same  fates 
have  shown  a  malevolent  desire.  The 
first  year  of  my  control  the  sun  forgot  to 
shine  for  six  weeks,  and  the  fruit  could 
attain  neither  color  nor  size.  I  opened 
my  trees  for  the  second  season  and 
plowed  and  cultivated  the  ground  be- 
neath them.  I  reasoned  that  if  the  sea- 
son was  a  wet  one  my  open  trees  would 
allow  every  particle  of  available  sun- 
shine to  reach  the  apples,  while  if  it  were 
a  dry  one  the  cultivating  would  conserve 
every  drop  of  moisture  and  thus  give 
me  a  good  crop.  I  did  not  figure  on  the 
week  of  hot  summer  weather  in  the  early 
spring  which  brought  out  the  buds  and 
was  followed  by  a  full  week  of  hard 
freezes. 

Such  things  did  not  happen  to  happy- 
go-lucky  Hiram,  but  they  came  down  on 
me  pretty  regularly.  But  this  is  not  a 
growl,  although  something  like  one.  My 
methods,  so  far  as  they  have  had  a 
chance,  have  been  proved  out.  Despite 
these  disadvantages  I  have  had  larger 
apples  and  better  apples  than  the  place 
ever  raised  before.  But  to-day  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  about  some  simple  rearrange- 
ments of  the  packing  house  which  have 
added  much  to  its  usefulness. 

More  Apples  Than  Daylight 

In  the  days  when  Hiram  was  at  the 
helm,  apples  poured  into  the  packing 
house.  Whenever  there  -.was.  a.  square 
inch  of  unused  floor  space,  a  barrel  of 
apples  came  to  take  possession  of  it. 


Sheds  and  barn  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, there  were  apples  everywhere.  The 
packing-house  force  was  working  at  top 
speed,  but?  it  seemed  as  if  little  headway 
was  made.  We  were  putting  into  the 
work  more  care  than  had  ever  been  used 
before,  and  the  box-packing  delayed  the 
barrel  pack.  When  we  asked  for  light, 
a  couple  of  lanterns  were  brought  out  A 
lantern  but  emphasized  the  gloom;  it 
hardly  gave  enough  light  to  enable  us  to 
find  the  apples,  let  alone  being  of  any 
assistance  in  helping  to  grade  them. 

The  Arrangement  Was  Poor,  Too 

So  despite  the  need  for  more  time  and 
our  desire  to  work  we  were  compelled  to 
shut  down  long  before  the  day's  working 
time  was  up.  As  early  as  four-thirty,  or 
even  four  if  the  day  were  dull,  we  had  to 
give  up  the  sorting  and  packing.  On  a 
dull  day  we  suffered  from  lack  of  light 
even  at  noontime,  for  Hiram  had  put 
but  two  windows  on  the  south  side  and 
one  on  the  east  to  illumine  the  whole 
room.  These  had  been  enough  for  the 
rough  sort  of  work  which  was  done  in 
his  day,  but  with  the  careful  grading 
now  in  force  they  did  not  let  in  enough 
light. 

Even  such  light  as  did  come  in  was  not 
used  to  advantage.  The  bench  was 
against  the  wall,  and  this  made  alternate 
spaces  of  light  and  dark.  Between  the 
windows  only  reflected  light  could  reach 
it.  The  walls  were  dark-colored  and  the 
ceiling  grimy.  And  these  were  rush  days 
when  every  moment  counted,  and  I  took 
the  lesson  to  heart.  At  least  four  men 
lost  from  one  hour  to  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  day  because  of  the  early  dark- 
ness. This  was  a  direct  wage  loss  of 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half 
each  day.  The  indirect  chance  of  loss 
coming  from  delay  in  the  packing  and 
marketing  and  the  risk  of  freezing  the 
apples  in  the  sheds  was  impossible  to 
estimate. 

We  needed  light  and  more  light — light 
from  the  sun  by  day  and  light  from 
lamps  by  night — more  windows,  more  re- 
flecting surface,  more  lamps.  I  began 
to  figure  up  the  wage  loss  of  a  single 
year  with  a  bumper  crop.  One  hour  per 
day  for  a  man  for  one  month  spelled  25 
hours.  For  four  men  this  figured  up  100 
hours,  or  $25  in  money. 

The  Men's  Spirits  Were  Cheered 

Whitewash  on  walls  and  ceiling  would 
cost  about  $2.  Four  Rochester  burner 
lamps  would  cost  $3.80.  Another  win- 
dow would  foot  up  to  about  $5.  Mov- 
ing the  sorting  table  out  from  the  wall 
would  take  a  little  time,  but  would  add 
to  the  light  falling  on  it  and  double  the 
number  of  men  who  could  be  put  to 
work  at  it  in  an  emergency,  for  they 
could  then  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
table. 

These  improvements  would  be  a  per- 
manent investment  yielding  a  return 
every  year.  The  direct  return  in  one 
year  of  a  bumper  crop  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  200  per  cent,  for  the  wage-saving 
would  pay  for  them  twice  over.  Through 
increased  efficiency  and  speed  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  might  be  saved  from 
frost  injury. 

,  Before  my  first  crop  was  harvested  the 
window  had  been  put  in,  the  whitewash 
applied,  and  the  bench  pulled  out  from 
the  wall.  Every  result  hoped  for  was 
more  than  accomplished.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  that  packing  house 
there  was  plenty  of  light.  Whenever  the 
sun  shone  at  all  it  flooded  the  room.  As 
soon  as  daylight  failed  we  lighted  the 
lamps,  and  from  walls  and  ceiling  came 
back  all  the  light  that  wandered  away. 
We  could  see  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  the  hours  of  work  in  the  packing 
house  were  lengthened  to  those  of  a  full 
day.  Even  the  spirits  of  the  men  were 
cheered,  for  this  seemed  like  business. 

The  Light  That  Didn't  Fail 

When  a  day  of  rain  followed  one  of 
picking  we  turned  the  whole  crowd  into 
the  packing  house,  strung  them  along 
both  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  apples 
poured  in  a  stream  at  one  end,  only  to 
pour  out  at  the  other  all  graded  for 
packing.  A  day's  work  in  the  house 
cleaned  up  the  previous  day's  work  out- 
doors. There  was  no  confusion  and  no 
leaving  of  jobs  because  the  light  failed. 
A  new  era  had  come  in  on  the  old  hilltop. 
Hiram  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  sim- 
plest method  of  increasing  efficiency. 


How  About  It? 

IF  ALL  the  apples  raised  by  the  State 
of  Delaware  this  year — estimated  at 
1,000  carloads — were  shipped  to  New 
York  City,  each  New  Yorker  would  have 
less  than  half  a  peck  for  his  share.  This 
day's  supply  would  cost  at  retail  two 
million  dollars.  In  a  few  years  when 
Delaware  gets  all  her  apple  trees  bearing 
she  intends  to  ship  2,000  or  3,000  car- 
loads. By  that  time  New  York  will 
probably  have  ten  million  instead  of  six 
million  apple  eaters.  But  the  significant 
question  is,  will  the  middleman  continue 
.to  get  two  dollars  of  the  apple  income  for 
each  dollar  going  to  the  apple  producer? 


Drilling  Farm  Wells  by  Hand 

By  J.  G.  Allshouse 

A FEW  years  ago  the  writer  described 
in  this  paper  a  process  of  drilling 
water  wells  by  hand.  Subsequent  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  great,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  letters  came  in  from  all  over 
the  country  from  farmers  who  wished 
more  specific  advice.    Here  it  is: 

Fig.  1  shows  the  rig  or  derrick  and  the 
method  of  drilling  used  successfully  by 
the  writer  to  drill  a  well  to  a  tlepth  of 
34  feet,  and  which  is  practical  for  drill- 
ing a  small  hole  to  60  feet.  The  drilling 
tool  is  shown  in  Fig.  2-A.  Get  a  bar 
of  iroD  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  5  or 
6  feet  long.  Enough  steel  should  be 
welded  to  one  end  to  form  a  bit  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  regular  bit  used  on  a 
heavy  string  of  drilling  tools.  In  other 
words,  it  should  have  a  rather  blunt 
face,  about  like  a  cold  chisel.  The  gauge 
of  the  bit  can  be  about  2  inches,  for  start- 
ing the  well,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
about  1%  inches  after  the  well  is  cased 
with  2-inch  pipe.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  iron  bar  weld  a  pair  of  "jars."  These 
are  made  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  and 
should  have  a  stroke  of  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches.  They  must  be  made  narrow  to 
work  inside  of  a  2-inch  pipe.  They  are 
to  loosen  the  tool  when  it  sticks  in  the 
hole,  as  it  will  frequently  do.  A  few  up- 
ward strokes  usually  prove  sufficient  to 
loosen  the  bit.  Use  a  %-inch  manila  rope 
tied  in  the  upper  loop. 

The  next  thing  to  be  made  is  the 
"bailer"  or  sand  pump;  it  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes.    Take  a  piece  of  1%- 
inch  heavy  tin  pipe  about  3  feet  long, 
and  in  one  end  fasten  a  piece  of  heavy 
wire  bent  in  form  of  a  bail.   In  the  other 
end  of  the  pipe  place  a  dart  valve,  which 
is  made  by  driving  a  wooden  rim  or  core 
into  the  pipe  to  act  as  a  valve  seat  for  a 
piece   of  leather  through 
which  a  large  nail  or 
spike    has    been  driven. 
Fig.  2-B  shows  the  bailer 
completed.  In  case  tin  pipe 
cannot  be  procured  1-inch 
iron   pipe   can   be  used; 
^-inch     rope    is  strong 
enough   to   use  with  the 
bailer. 

The   next   thing  which 
will   require   attention  is 
the  derrick.    Fig.  1  shows 
how  it  is  constructed,  and 
also  explains  the  method 
of  drilling.    A  short  rope 
is    fastened    to    the  rope 
which   holds   the  drilling 
tools,    and    the  operator 
pulls  back  and  forth  on 
this  rope,  thus  raising  and 
dropping  the  tools.    The  rope  should  be 
kept  up  tight  on  the  windlass,  but  as  the 
drill  cuts  deeper  let  the  rope  out  care- 
fully a  little  at  a  time.    When  the  rope 
is  kept  up  tight  the  tools  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  the  hole  will  be  cut 
round  and  smooth.    Have  about  two  feet 
of  water  in  the  hole  all  the  time.  After 
drilling  5  or  6  inches  pull  out  the  tools 
and  use  the  bailer  to  remove  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It 
will  mix  with  the  water  and  can  easily 
be  removed  with  the  bailer.    The  sand 
and  mud  enter  the  bailer  through  the 
dart  valve  in  the  bottom 

Success  Depends  Much  on  the  Tools 

Fig.  3  shows  a  method  for  drilling  to  a 
greater  depth.  Larger  tools  are  needed 
than  those  just  described.  Two  pieces  of 
114-inch  gas  pipe  are  first  required,  one 
piece  10  feet  long  and  the  other  5  feet 
Take  these  to  a  good  blacksmith  and 
have  him  make  from  suitable  material  a 
pair  of  jars  as  previously  described. 
These  should  have  a  shank  about  1  foot 
long  and  loop  together  like  the  links  of 
a  chain,  with  a  strike  or  play  of  IS 
inches.  Weld  the  shank  of  each  link  into 
one  end  of  each  of  the  pieces  of  pipe,  and 
then  loop  the  links  together  and  weld 
them  shut  as  the  illustration  Fig.  2-C 
shows.  Now  have  the  blacksmith  make 
a  steel  bit  with  a  shank  about  1  foot 
long.  The  gauge  can  be  about  2%  or  3 
inches.  Weld  the  shank  of  this  bit  into 
the  remaining  end  of  the  10-foot  pipe. 
Now  drill  several  holes  in  the  end  of  the 
5-foot  pipe  to  rivet  in  the  rope.  Get  a 
piece  of  inch  rope  as  long  as  will  proba- 
bly be  needed,  and  rivet  it  into  the  end 
of  the  5-foot  pipe.  After  putting  the 
rivets  through  the  rope,  drive,  wooden 
wedges  around  it. 
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Fig.  3  explains  the  manner  of  drilling. 
The  derrick  is  15  feet  high  and  the 
"spring  pole"  20  to  25  feet  long.  The 
block  under  the  spring  pole  is  placed 
about  8  feet  from  the  butt  end,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  ground,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  raise  the  end  of  the  pole  over 
the  drill  hole  about  4  feet  from  the  hole. 
The  rope  holding  the  tools  in  the  well  is 
fastened,  when  drilling,  to  the  pole  by 
clamps  which  are  arranged  to  turn  on 
a  swivel.  A  handle  is  placed  on  the 
swivel  to  enable  the  driller  to  pull  down 
and  spring  the  pole  and  thus  raise  and 
drop  the  tools,  and  the  clamps  can  be 
revolved  to  insure  a  round  hole.  If  the 
pole  is  too  stiff  at  the  start,  "stirrups" 
can  be  arranged  in  which  you  can  put 
your  feet  and  help  pull  down  the  pole. 

The  first  15  feet  will  be  the  hardest  to 
drill.  If  the  formation  is  clay  you  can 
use  a  2 %-inch  well  auger  to  bore  down 
the  first  15  feet;  but  if  it  is  gravel  or 
stone  the  tools  must  be  started  by  the 
process  shown  in  Fig.  1  until  deep  enough 
to  attach  the  spring  pole. 

How  the  Spring  Pole  Method  Works 

When  using  the  spring  pole  method 
proceed  as  previously  described  as  to 
keeping  water  in  the  hole  and  removing 
the  sediment  with  the  bailer  after  drill- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  one  foot.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  start  the  hole  with  a  2V2- 
inch  bit,  and  after,  it  is  down  below  t! ie 


Fig.  I 


soft  clay  put  in  an  iron-pipe  casing  (gal- 
vanized iron  is  best)  to  reach  below  this 
soft  material.  Case  deep  enough  to  shut 
off  the  surface  water  and  impure  drain- 
age. This  will  depend  upon  how  deep  it 
is  to  the  solid  rock.  Probably  one  length 
of  pipe  18  or  20  feet  long  will  reach  the 
bed  rock  and  shut  off  the  surface  water: 
it  may  take  less.  After  putting  in  this 
pipe  reduce  the  bit  to  1%  inches  gauge, 
and  .  continue  drilling  inside  the  pipe 
until  pure  water  is  found  in  quantities. 

In  drilling  clay  and  soft  material  like 
«hale  the  bit  can  be  made  rather  sharp, 
as  in  Fig.  2-C,  but  when  you  get  into 
sandstone  have  your  blacksmith  dress  it 
to  a  rather  blunt  face.  You  may  also 
need  to  have  it  dressed  frequently  when 
drilling  in  hard  rock,  or  it  will  make  too 
small  a  hole  and  tend  to  stick. 

My  Experience  Says  "Drill  Deep" 

In  some  cases  the  hole  can  be  started 
inside  of  an  old  dug  well.  The  casing 
can  be  put  in  at  once  and  the  drilling 
commenced.  The  limb  of  a  tree,  if  con- 
venient to  the  well,  can  be  used  as  a, 
derrick,  or  the  spring  pole  can  be  run 
through  the  sides  of  a  barn  or  other 
building,  and  the  rafters  will  make  the 
necessary  derrick.  Drill  deep  enough 
below  the  level  where  water  is  struck  to 
insure  a  basin  to  hold  plenty  of  water. 
For  instance,  if  water  is  struck  at  30 
feet,  continue  your  drilling  until  you  get 
down  50  or  60  feet. 

You  can  easily  procure  iron  pumps 
with  cylinders  small  enough  to  go.  inside 
of  a  2-inch  casing.  If  you  strike  a  strong 
stream  the  2-inch  well  should  provide  all 
the  water  you  will  need.    If  you  do  not 
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succeed  in  finding  water  in  paying  quan- 
tities at  any  reasonable  depth,  you  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  hole  has  cost  you  little,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  you  employed  a 
well  driller  and  his  expensive  machinery. 


In  France  a  hired  man  or  woman  who 
serves  in  the  same  family  for  thirty 
years  or  more  is  given  a  medal  of  honor 
by  the  Government,  and  the  time  is  to 
be  decreased  to  twenty  years.  Twenty 
minutes  would  be  the  limit  for  the  farm 
hands  sent  out  by  the  employment 
agencies  from  some  of  our  cities. 

EW 
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Feeding  the  Coming  Layers 

By  John  L.  Woodbury 

IT  IS  my  aim  (by  no  means  always 
realized)  to  bring  the  pullets  along 
with  a  steady  and  constant  growth  up  to 
the  laying  period.  An  interval  of  stop- 
page in  growth  usually  results  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  fowls  of  a 
pinched  and  inferior  appearance,  unsuit- 
able for  breeders  of  birds  of  size. 

How  and  what  to  feed  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  breeder  who'  can  give  the 
young  stock  free  range,  but  for  him  who 
must  literally  "pen  them  up"  it  is  a  very 
different  proposition.  I  have  found  no 
straight  grain  ration  so  well  balanced 
that  it  could  be  fed  chicks  in  confine- 
ment, week  in  and  week  out,  without 
causing  loss  of  appetite.  The  widest 
possible  variety  works  best  with  me.  I 
even  vary  proportions  of  the  different 
grains  and  ingredients  and  system  of 
feeding  when  it  is  possible  to  do  nothing 
else. 

After  a  few  days  I  keep  a  dry  mash 
before  the  chicks  constantly.  I  have 
found  the  following  a  good  formula  to 
feed  chicks  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
four  months :  Wheat  bran,  2  parts ; 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats, 
each  1  part;  animal  meal,  10  to  15  per 
cent ;  ground  alfalfa,  10  per  cent ;  sprink- 
ling of  charcoal  and  salt.  This  I  feed  in 
open  boxes  about  6  inches  deep.  I  give 
what  will  be  eaten  up  clean  each  day.  It 
seems  to  take  up  the  birds'  time  to  get 
into  the  boxes  and  scratch  around,  and 
gives  them  a  much  better  sense  of  con- 
tentment than  when  fed  from  slatted 
boxes  or  troughs.  When  I  go  round  with 
fresh  water  at  noon  I  take  along  a  pail 
of  the  mash  and  replenish  any  boxes 
needing  it.  At  night  the  boxes  are 
emptied  of  all  residue,  which  is  thrown 
in  with  other  waste  to  be  scalded  up  for 
the  adult  fowls.  This  is  much  better 
than  having  larger  boxes  holding  several 
days'  feed,  which  is  sure  to  become  filthy 
from  the  feet  of  the  birds.  Wheat,  oats, 
and  cracked  corn  in  varying  ratios  are 
fed  three  times  daily,  a  portion  being 
spaded  into  the  ground  once  each  day. 
This  induces  exercise  and  sweetens  the 
ground. 

Potatoes  for  Chickens 

For  green  stuff  I  not  only  have  rape 
and  sprouted  oats  but  sow  in  the  garden 
a  lot  of  extra  beets,  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  the  like,  the  young  plants  of  which 
are  keenly  relished.  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  better  than  potatoes  to  sandwich 
in  with  the  grain.  I  feed  them  baked, 
bursting  them  open  with  the  hand  as 
fed ;  or  I  have  them  boiled  and  scalded 
in  with  bran,  a  little  beef  scrap  and  salt, 
and  other  vegetables  when  I  can  get 
them.  There  is  proDably  not  much  nu- 
tritive value  in  such  feeds,  but  they  are 
of  inestimable  worth  as  appetizers. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  formula  so 
good  that  it  can  be  followed  absolutely 
in  all  cases.  I  find,  rather,  that  differ- 
ent flocks  require  different  care  and  feed. 
I  study  the  young  birds  constantly,  and 
as  soon  as  I  see  they  are  not  consuming 
the  proper  amount  of  food  I  make  a 
change  before  it  is  too  late.  I  think  the 
more  food  chicks  can  be  made  to  eat  the 
better,  provided  it  is  fed  right  and  is  of 
the  right  kind.  But  a  straight  grain  ra- 
tion followed  indefinitely,  invariably 
means  disaster,  especially  during  the 
warm  summer  months. 


An  Amateur's  Capons 

IN  AUGUST  1913  I  tried  the  experiment 
of  caponizing  my  surplus  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerels — 51  of  them.  [So 
writes  a  southern  Massachusetts  poultry- 
man.]  They  were  hatched  in  May  and 
June  and  would  have  been  too  late  to 
sell  as  soft  roasters  to  advantage.  These 
had  free  range  till  snow  came,  and  were 
then  kept  in  a  new  laying  house  which  I 
had  vacant,  and  fed  heavily  till  sold  the 
first  part  of  April.  I  originally  intended 
to  sell  them  in  February,  and  I  hoped  to 
get  them  up  to  an  average  of  8  pounds, 
but  they  averaged  only  7%  pounds  the 
1st  of  April. 

They  ate  about  twice  as  much  grain, 
meat  scraps,  dry  mash,  and  mangel  beets 
as  hens,  and  were  just  as  much  work  to 
care  for  except  there  were  no  eggs  to 
gather. 

From  the  51  caponized  there  finally  de- 
veloped 37  capons,  for  which  the  dealer 
allowed  280  pounds  live  weight.  I  wrote 
to  three  commission  houses  in  New  York 


City  and  three  in  Boston,  April  4th,  of- 
fering to  ship  capons  alive  by  express. 
One  New  York  firm  did  not  reply;  an- 
other wrote,  "We  have  all  the  capons  on 
hand  we  wish  at  present;"  and  the  third 
said,  "Would  advise  you  to  ship  your 
capons  dressed,  and  we  could  get  you 
from  26  to  28  cents  per  pound."  One 
Boston  firm  did  not  reply  for  ten  days 
when  they  said,  "Live  capons  won't  bring 
much  better  returns  than  live  hens — 
around  20  cents."  Another  Boston  dealer 
offered  "25  cents,  if  nice."  The  third 
Boston  firm  replied  to  my  letter  promptly 
and  said  they  would  pay  25  cents  if  ca- 
pons were  in  good  condition.  . 

I  shipped  them  to  the  last-mentioned 
firm,  the  capons  leaving  here  by  express 
at  8  a.  m.,  being  delivered  in  Boston  at 
noon.  They  immediately  sent  me  a  check 
for  280  pounds  at  25  cents  per  pound,  less 
express  charges. 

My  account  with  these  capons  follows : 

Expenses 

51  cockerels,  at  25c  $12.75 

Caponizing,  at  10c   5.10 

Feed,  7  months    54.00 

Labor    14.00 

Interest,  repairs,  taxes  on  land  and 

buildings    8.00 

Express  charges    1.70 

Total   $95.55 

Receipts 

280  pounds  live  capons,  at  25c. $70.00 

10  slips    6.25 

4  died   

Total  $76.25 

Loss   $19.30 

The  capons  sold  for  but  little  more 
than  cost  of  grain  and  chicks.  I  could 
have  got  28c  instead  of  25c  for  them,  and 
if  they  had  averaged  8  pounds  apiece,  I 
would  have  been  the  fortunate  recipient 
of  about  15  cents  an  hour  for  my  labor 
actually  employed  in  caring  for  the  ca- 
pons. Of  course,  as  neither  one  of  the 
"ifs"  materialized  I  did  not  get  the  15 
cents  per  hour  for  labor,  to  say  nothing 
of  not  getting  anything  for  risk  of  loss 
by  disease  or  theft  or  accident,  or  of  no 
return  on  capital  invested. 

Editorial  Note — Experience  counts  for 
a  good  deal  in  many  things  besides  caponiz- 
ing. It  is  of  special  interest  here  to  learn 
the  results  of  an  amateur's  attempt  to  make 
a  profit  by  caponizing  his  cockerels  last 
year.  These  facts  and  figures  come  from  a 
Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  poultryman. 
His  loss  contrasted  with  the  profit  realized 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reid  (whose  account  was  given 
in  the  last  issue),  who  sold  his  capons  for 
considerably  less  price,  and  claims  a  profit 
for  his  caponizing.  But  his  expense  account 
does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  value  of 
his  cockerels  when  caponized.  Whose  reck- 
oning is  nearest  right? 


ALL  swans  are  not  white,  although 
l  \  we  usually  associate  the  swan 
with  pure  whiteness.  Australia  has 
black  swans  and  South  America  has 
those  of  mixed  black  and  white,  but 
the  English  swans,  those  which 
came  to  be  known  as  "birds  royal," 
are  white.  And  added  to  the  purity 
of  their  color  is  their  ease  of  move- 
ment while  in  water,  so  that  now  to 
be  as  "graceful  as  a  swan"  indicates 
superiority  in  personal  bearing. 


Stop  Leaks  in  Eggs 

WHERE  is  the  breeder  who  will 
breed  on  an  India  rubber  or  alumi- 
num shell  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
lime-compound  covering  for  eggs? 

The  eggs  with  damaged  shells  known 
as  "blind  checks,"  "checks,"  "leakers," 
and  "mashed"  in  the  egg  trade  aggregate 
an  enormous  loss  in  the  course  of  a  year's 
business.  These  "leakers"  are  thrown 
out  by  the  middlemen  all  the  way  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  breakage 
could  be  avoided  by  more  careful  atten- 
tion being  given  to  having  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ground  oyster  shells  or  clam 
shells  always  within  reach  of  the  laying 
hens.  The  hen  that  is  short  of  shell 
material  will  economize  in  the  thickness 
of  the  covering  of  her  eggs,  and  hens 
that  have  to  work  overtime  trying  to 
find  shell-making  material,  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  time  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  their  regular  line  of  business. 

Not  only  is  the  commercial  value  of 
thin-shelled  eggs  less,  but  the  productive- 
ness of  the  hen  is  reduced  when  she  is 
making  an  unnecessary  draft  on  her  sys- 
tem to  supply  shell  material  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  normal  bodily  requirements. 


Feed  for  Forty  Cents  a  Pound 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

FORTY  cents  a  pound  for  chicken — not 
capon — roasters  sounds  attractive  to 
the  seller.  A  few  are  getting  this  fancy 
figure,  and  more  can  do  so.  The  fortu- 
nate ones  do  it  this  way  : 

Chicks  are  hatched  in  October  or  there- 
abouts, and  are  raised  in  comfortable 
quarters  where  they  can  be  kept  healthy 
and  busy  scratching  in  dry  litter  in  the 
sunshine  and  still  be  protected  from 
draft  and  storms  at  all  times. 

These  birds  of  the  larger  breeds  are 
kept  growing  steadily  till  May,  when 
they  are  crate-fattened  for  two  or  three 
weeks  for  the  required  fine  finish.  They 
are  then  killed  and  plucked,  leaving  head, 
feet,  and  entrails  for  the  consumer  to 
pay  for,  making  six  to  eight  pound  car- 
casses for  pullets  and  roosters. 

The  secret  of  being  able  to  get  these 
extreme  prices  for  such  de  luxe  roasters 
is  to  have  the  tender  pen-fattened  birds, 
not  over  seven  or  eight  months  old,  to 
offer  just  before  the  broiler  season  opens 
up,  and  when  young,  fresh-killed  roast- 
ing stock  is  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Late  May  and  early  June  always  find  a 
strong  demand  for  such  birds  in  every 
big  city  for  use  at  high-class  banquets 
and  special  epicurean  functions.  Those 
who  have  the  duty  of  providing  for  this 
kind  of  banquets  know  that  the  cold- 
storage  stock  will  not  suit  the  discrimi- 
nating palate  of  those  who  want  the  best. 

In  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  this 
special  demand  a  poultryman  should  be 
in  personal  touch  with  the  big  cities,  and. 
should  see  to  it  that  they  arrange  with 
the  buyers  of  this  fancy  roasting  stock  to 
deliver  just  when  the  price  hits  the  high 
mark.  This  40  to  50  cents  a  pound  de- 
mand lasts  only  a  few  weeks. 


Valuable  in  Life — Also  in  Death 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THE  dual-purpose  hen  gives  a  good 
account  of  herself  when  she  comes  to 
the  block.  Two  Barred  Rock  hens  re- 
cently used  for  midsummer  Sunday  din- 
ners realized  me  $1.32  and  $1.20  respec- 
tively, when  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  24  cents  a  pound. 

One  of  these  hens  was  two  and  one- 
third  years  old,  and  the  other  five  and 
one-third  years'  old  when  killed.  The 
younger  hen  laid  $4*50  worth  of  eggs  (18 
dozen  reckoned  at  25  cents  a  dozen )  from 
November  1912  to  November  1913.  The 
older  hen,  during  her  last  two  years  of 
laying,  produced  $8.31  worth  of  eggs 
(3314  dozen  at  25  cents  per  dozen). 

The  younger  hen,  after  thorough  care- 
ful roasting,  was  said  to  be  tender  and 
toothsome  with  flavor  to  match.  The 
older  hen  fricasseed  (in  fireless  cooker) 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  obtained 
above  mentioned  from  these  two  hens 
was  fully  a  pint  of  oil,  in  value  equal  to 
a  pound  of  lard  for  shortening  purposes. 


A  Short  Egg-to-Egg  Cycle 

AN  EGG  laid  January  1,  1914,  hatched 
il January  21st  the  Leghorn  pullet 
chick  which  waxed  strong,  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  June  2d  (131 
days  from  the  shell),  when  her  first  egg 
was  laid,  making  her  cycle  from  shell  to 
shell  in  four  months  and  eleven  days. 

This  precocious  pullet  is  a  Pennsylva- 
nia product  owned  by  Ellis  A.  Ballard. 


SISTER'S  TRICK 

But  It  All  Came  Out  Right. 
How  a  sister  played  a  trick  that 
brought  rosy  health  to  a  coffee  fiend  is 
an  interesting  tale : 

"I  was  a  coffee  fiend — a  trembling, 
nervous,  physical  wreck,  yet  clinging  to 
the  poison  that  stole  away  my  strength. 
I  mocked  at  Postum  and  would  have 
none  of  it. 

"One  day  my  sister  substituted  a  cup 
of  piping  hot  Postum  for  my  morning 
cup  of  coffee  but  did  not  tell  me  what  it 
was.  I  noticed  the  richness  of  it  and 
remarked  that  the  'coffee'  tasted  fine 
but  my  sister  did  not  tell  me  I  was 
drinking  Postum  for  fear  I  might  not 
take  any  more. 

"She  kept  the  secret  and  kept  giving 
me  Postum  instead  of  coffee  until  I  grew 
stronger,  more  tireless,  got  a  better  color 
in  my  sallow  cheeks  and  a  clearness  to 
my  eyes,  then  she  told  me  of  the  health- 
giving,  nerve-strengthening  life-saver 
she  had  given  me  in  place  of  my  morn- 
ing coffee. 

"From  that  time  I  became  a  disciple 
of  Postum  and  no  words  can  do  justice 
in  telling  the  good  this  cereal  drink  did 
me.  I  will  not  try  to  tell  it,  for  only 
after  having  used  it  can  one  be  con- 
vinced of  its  merits." 

Ten  days'  trial  shows  Postum's  power 
to  rebuild  what  coffee  has  destroyed. 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms  : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  powder. 
A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water  and,  with  cream  and 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  in- 
stantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  . 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


Can  stop  ■ 
instantly   ■  up short 


Mr.  Dutton,  Abrams,  Wis.,  writes,  "Made  enough 
to  pay  for  our  outfit  this  fall."  Other  Sandwich  Say 
Press  owners  make  $200  to  $300  a  month  clear. 

Solid  steel.  Supplies  its  own  power;  Gas  Engine 
mounted  on  same  truck.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmis- 
sion. No  belt  to  slip.  Geared  magneto.  Send  for  free 
"Tons  Tell"  catalogue.  Fully  pictures  and  describes 
this  press— shows  you  the  way  to  Big  Profits. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  105  Oak  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


FftT  ^alp  itir  TfUflp  Farm  with  all  improvements  in  Southeast  Wyoming, 
rui  oaiG  m  I 1  aUC  820  a0re8  UI1(Jer  cultWation,  near  railroad,  28  miles 
from  Cheyenne.  Wonderful  climate.  R.W.  DOWTHITT,  Carpenter, Wtouuiq. 


on  approval  and  30  DAV9 
TRIAL.     Write  at  once  for 

beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
of  our  new  1916  model 
"Ranger"  and  particu- 
lars of  the  most  marvel* 
ous  offer  ever  made  on 
a  bicycle  Yon  will  be 
.  astonished  at  our  low 
prices  and  terms. 
BO  YS,  make  money  tak- 
ing orders  tor  Bicycles, 
iTfres  and  Sundries  from 
our  big  complete  catalog,  De  Business  direct  with  the 
leading  bicycle  house  in  America.  You  cannot  afford  to 
buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do  for  you*  WRITE  US. 


Mead  Cycle  Co.  Dept  HE]  Chicago  1 1  Is 


R I DER  AGENTS  WAN TED 
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Bird  Proof  Barn 
door 

HANGER 


STOPSBARN 
DOOR  TROUBLE  Si 


This  barn 
door  hanger 

is  not  only  bird-proof 
but  proof  against  troubles  of  every 
kind.  The  enclosed  track.madeof  one 
solid  piece  of  high-grade  steel  pressed  into 
tubular  shape, prevents  all  obstruction,  win- 
ter and  summer    The  sparrow  is  banished, 
enow,  ice,  rain  or  trash  can  never  interfere 
with  its  smooth  operation. 

Center-hung  on  Roller-Bearing  Tandem  Trolleys 
makes  Louden  hung  doors  easy  to  move;  flexible 
construction  prevents  breakage  by  crowdim 
— always  holds  door  close  to  the  wall.  1 
the  heaviest  doors  witbout  sagging. 
Illustrated  Catalog  on  Louden  Barn  Door  Hangera,  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  and  other  Louden  Barn  Equipment  sent  on  request. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  new  barn.    Our  barn 
building  experts  are  at  your  service.  Sugges- 
tions and  preliminary  sketches  FREE. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  ^S».?J,:tt'{^i 


'  stock 
Carries 


(Established  1867) 


(114) 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 

HOOSIER 

To  try  in  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your  friends.  Freight 
paid  by  as.   Send  It  back  at  our  expense  if  yon  do  not  want  to 
keep  it.    Yon  can  buy  (.he  best  at  Actual  Factory 
Prices.   Are  heavily  made,  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautifully  finished,  with  improvements  that 
absolutely  surpass  anything  ever  produced.   The  Best 
in  the  World.    Guaranteed  for  years  by  a  Two  Million 
Dollar  Bond.   No  matter  where  you  llv«,  you  can  try  ft 
HOOSIER  in  your  own  home  thirty  days, 
without  a  penny's  expense  or  obligation  to 
you.    You  can  save  enough  on  a  single 
HOOSIER  STOVE   to  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.   Write  or  send  postal  today  for  Large 
Free  Catalog  M&nd  prices"  showing  large  assort- 
ment to  select  from.  No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY, 
126  State  Street.     -     MARION,  IND. 
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FOOD  FACTS 

What  An  M.  D.  Learned. 


A  prominent  Georgia  physician  went 
through  a  food  experience  which  he 
makes  public. 

"It  was  my  own  experience  that  first 
led  me  to  advocate  Grape-Nuts  food 
and  I  also  know,  from  having  prescribed 
it  to  convalescents  and  other  weak  pa- 
tients, that  the  food  is  a  wonderful  re- 
builder  and  restorer  of  nerve  and  brain 
tissue,  as  well  as  muscle.  It  improves 
the  digestion  and  sick  patients  gain  very 
rapidly,  just  as  I  did  in  strength  and 
weight. 

"I  was  in  such  a  low  state  that  I  had 
to  give  up  my  work  entirely,  and  went 
to  the  mountains  of  this  state,  but  two 
months  there  did  not  improve  me ;  in 
fact,  I  was  not  quite  as  well  as  when  I 
left  home. 

"My  food  did  not  sustain  me  and  it 
became  plain  that  I  must  change.  Then 
I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food  and  in 
two  weeks  I  could  walk  a  mile  without 
fatigue,  and  in  five  weeks  returned  to 
my  home  and  practice,  taking  up  hard 
work  again.  Since  that  time  I  have  felt 
as  well  and  strong  as  I  ever  did  in  my 
life. 

"As  a  physician  who  seeks  to  help  all 
sufferers,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  make 
these  facts  public."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Trial  10  days  of  Grape-Nuts,  when 
regular  food  does  not  seem  to  sustain 
the  body,  works  wonders.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book.  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine, 
true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!"" 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  ^ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 

per  honr.   Made  also  in  four  t  

larger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here" 
DaVfi*  Free  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

_ _  saves  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direet-froro-factory"  offer, 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB  AUG  H-D  OVER  CO. 
159  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  IlllPSIf 

pes  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cares  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
m  igg)  cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 
|<S^"^  Colic, Staggerstete.Be«tOon- 
ditloner  and  Worm  Ex- 
peller.  Used  by  Veterinarians 
for  30  years.  The  first  or 
second  $1.00  can  cures  heaven.  The 
third  can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers' or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,         Toledo.  Ohio. 


Crops  Included 

136  Acres,  $2800.  Easy  Terms 

{2275  was  the  income  from  this  farm  last  year,  but  as  owner  has 
other  business  demanding  all  his  time  it  is  going  now,  crops  and 
all,  at  &  tremendous  bargain;  120  acres  productive  fields,  creek- 
watered  pasture  for  15  cowSj  16  acres  wood  and  timber,  500  sugar 
maples,  lot  of  fruit;  2-story  12- room  house,  60- ft.  barn,  milk,  hog 
and  ice  houses;  only  3  miles  to  station;  if  taken  now  you  get  the 
crops  including  4  acres  hops,  10  acres  buckwheat,  quantities  oats 
and  potatoes  with  price  for  all  only  82800  on  easy  terms;  full  de- 
tails and  traveling  directions  to  see  this  and  a  75-acre  farm  which 
gave  an  income  of  $1270  last  year  for  $1100,  page  44,  "Strout's 
Farm  Catalogue  37,"  just  out,  copy  free.  E.A.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  Station  2899,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Don't  Cut  Out 

ASHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


»^     .  TRA'DF.MARK-K'C.U.S  pat  h\> 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.  Reduces 
any  puff  or  swelling.    Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked.    32  a  bottle  delivered. 
Book  6  K  free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

See  the  Hinman  Milker 
On  a  Nearby  Farm 


You'll  be  surprised  to  learn  how  near  there  is 
one  to  you.  The  owner  may  tell  you  his  10-years  11 
old  son  does  the  milking.  Regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  dairy  it's  only  "boy's  play"  with  a 

HINMAN 
MILKER 

You  use  modern  farm  machinery  because  they 
save  you  money.  Figure  up  what  your  mower 
or  your  reaper  saves  you  in  its  season  and  then 
figure  the  saving  of  a  Hinman  Milker  twice  a  day 
all  the  year  around. 

It  has  the  following  features  — It's  a  silent 
milker  —  light,  easily  adjusted  and  easy  to  clean: 
separate  machines;  valve  chamber — no  vacuum 
in  pail;  rapid  pail  changing  idea;  no  piping — Just 
a  simple  drive  rod,  only  two  moving  parts. 

Will  you  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  to  you  that 
it  will  pay  lor  itself  twice  over  in  one  year  and 
then  big  dividends  for  several  years'?  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  our  free  32  P.  booklet. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co., 

68-78  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Jack  Rabbit,  Good-by 

By  Myrtle  M.  Powell 

DOWN  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "plains" 
country,  the  farmers  have  started  a 
movement  to  exterminate  the  jack  rabbit 
in  the  interest  of  the  grain  crops.  The 
county  commissioners  of  Hale  County 
have  placed  a  bounty  of  three  cents  each 
on  the  rabbits'  scalps.  Several  rabbit 
"drives"  have  been  pulled  off  near  Plain- 
view,  the  county  seat  of  Hale  County, 
and  up  to  last  New  Year's -Day  there  had 
been  9,000  rabbits  brought  in  for  the 
sake  of  the  bounty  upon  their  heads. 
The  choicest  ones  are  first  sold  to  the 
local  produce  companies  for  table  use,  at 
five  cents  apiece,  and  the  ears  are  then 
taken  "to  court"  to  claim  the  three  cents' 
bounty.  The  produce  companies  have 
done  a  big  business  shipping  the  rabbits 
away  for  food,  and  hundreds  of  those 
not  suited  for  such  use  have  been  bought 
by  farmers  for  hog  feed. 

Plainview  is  in  the  heart  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "shallow  water  belt"  of 
the  plains  country,  where  for  several 
years  past  such  wonderful  development 
has  been  taking  place  on  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  "shallow"  water  and  the 
development  of  irrigation  by  pumping. 


Pine  Tar  for  Bloat 

A HAMILTON  COUNTY  (Ohio) 
farmer,  M.  Morgan,  urges  the  use  of 
common  pine  tar  as  a  successful  remedy 
for  bloat  in  cattle,  resulting  from  over- 
eating green  clover  or  similar  succulent 
fodder. 

A  tablespoonful  of  pine  tar  has  saved 
badly  bloated  cattle  on  t£e  Morgan  farm, 
and  a  number  of  others  having  bloated 
cattle  in  the  same  locality  have  had 
equally  good  success  with  this  remedy, 
when  a  veterinarian  could  not  have 
reached  the  sick  animal  until  too  late  to 
be  of  any  help. 


Which  is  the  Best  Cow? 

MR.  DE  GRAFF  in  the  last  issue  took  a  pretty 
strong  stand,  saying  that  the  dual-purpose  cow 
was  an  impossibility  economically.  He  supported  the 
dairy  breeds,  Holsteins  in  particular.  We  asked  Prof. 
Thomas  Shaw  to  read  these  statements  and  then  to 
write  for  Farm  and  Fireside  his  ideas  of  the  question. 
Here  is  what  Prof.  Shaw  says: 

No  doubt  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Renick.  whom  Mr.  Quick  quotes,  are  all 
true,  but  that  kind  of  evidence  will  never 
convince  those  who  believe  strongly  in 
the  special-purpose  cow,  and  who  will 
not  give  any  place  to  the  dual-purpose 
cow  on  the  arable  farm.  We  must  have 
accredited  milk  records,  and  we  must 
have  animals  from  dual  cows  grown  into 
beef  with  some  information  about  the 
cost.  The  farmer  can  give  us  our  side 
of  the  question,  that  is  the  milk  side; 
but  he  cannot  easily  give  the  facts  about 
the  beef  side.  He  can  furnish  the  beef, 
but  what  farmer  has  the  facilities  that 
are  necessary  for  keeping  the  exact  rec- 
ords of  the  cost  of  rearing  a  beef  steer? 

The  experiment 
stations  could 
have  worked  out 
this  whole  ques- 
tion years  ago,  but 
they  have  in 
nearly  all  in- 
stances looked 
upon  it  as  a  sol- 
emn duty  incum- 
bent upon  them  to 
cry  the  dual-pur- 
pose cow  out  of 
existence.  Can  any 
reader  of  your  pa- 
per point  to  a  sin- 
gle instance  in 
which  an  experi- 
ment station  has 
conducted  a  fair 
test  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  stations 
have  almost  with 
one  voice  discour- 
aged the  farmers 
from  growing  this 
cow,  and  while 
propagating  the 
falsehood  that  she 
could  not  be  bred 
they  have  been 
feeding  themselves 
at  the  public  crib. 
The  only  experi- 
ment station  that 
has  given  this 
question  a  f  a  i  r 
test  is  that  at 


Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada.  The 
results  cannot  be  given  here,  but  they  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

Editor  Quick's  discussion  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  high-producing 
dairy  cow  is  all  right  for  the  intelligent 
dairyman,  but  she  is  not  on  the  average 
farm  where  the  farmer  is  not  skilled  in 
the  care  of  so  sensitive  an  animal.  It  is 
time  we  should  hear  less  of  records  run- 
ning 10,000  pounds  and  over.  In  my 
judgment,  what  we  now  want  is  a  cow 
that  will  produce  not  less  than  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  show  the 
farmer  how  to  breed  her  instead  of  for- 
ever saying  to  him  that  she  can't  be  bred. 
If  the  stations  had  done  this  long  ago  we 
would  doubtless  have  had  fifty  dual 
herds  for  one  now.  We  would  have  had 
cows  on  the  arable  farm  that  could  help 
to  produce  the  beef  needed. 

Holsteins  Not  a  Dual-Purpose  Breed 

I  don't  know  Mr.  DeGraff  personally, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  estimable 
gentleman.  I  am  almost  glad  that  I 
don't  know  him  just  yet,  or  I  might  not 
have  the  heart  to  say  what  I  will  now 
say : 

In  the  first  place  his  whole  letter  is  a 
sort  of  veiled  plea  for  the  Holstein 
breed.  They  are  a  good  breed,  but  they 
are  not  a  dual-purpose  breed.  Let  him 
keep  the  Holsteins  on  their  own  ground. 
In  the  second  place,  he  does  not  know 
what  a  dual-purpose  cow  is,  or  he  would 
never  have  quoted  3,550  pounds  as  the 
average  production  of  dual  cows.  That 
was  the  average  production  of  mongrels, 
and  the  innocents  who  took  the  cow 
census  referred  to  called  them  dual  cows. 
In  the  third  place,  he  seems  to  be  dream- 
ing about  the  beef  side  of  the  question. 
He  seems  to  think  the  main  profit  in 
beef  from  the  dual  cow  is  the  extra 
weight  she  will  carry  when  sold  as  com- 
pared with  the  straight  dairy  cow. 

The  dual  breeders  of  England  would 
look  upon  a  man  who  talked  this  way 
as  one  who  had  been  sleeping  all  these 
years,  and  who  had  just  awakened  out 
of  his  sleep.  The  breeders  of  England 
know  very  well  that  the  profit  on  the 
beef  side  comes  mainly  from  the  male 
calves  produced  reared  as  bullocks  on 
skim  milk  and  adjuncts  during  the  milk 
period  and  sold  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
They  know  very  well  that  they  will 
weigh  just  as  much  as  straight  beef 
bullocks  at  that  age,  and  that  the  butch- 
ers rather  prefer  them. 

A  bullock  from  a  real  dual-purpose 
cow,  properly  reared,  would  be  worth 
$100  to-day  in  our  markets.  But  where 
is  the  use  of  piling  up  evidence  before, 
men  who,  for  long  yeafs,  have  been  cry- 
ing against  the  dual  idea?  If  evidence 
were  brought  to  them  they  would  reject  it. 


Promoted  Creameries  Again 

EDITORIALLY  and  otherwise.  Fabm 
and  Fireside  has  every  now  and  then 
issued  warning  against  allowing  stran- 
gers to  promote  creameries  in  growing 
dairy  localities. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
reports  that  promoted  creameries  have  in 
the  last  few  years  failed  at  fourteen  dif- 
ferent towns  in  Texas.  One*  plant  which 
cost  $7,000  has  never  received  a  can  of 
cream.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  cost  of  all  the  plants,  but  probably 
$75,000  has  been  taken  out  of  Texas  by 
the  creamery  promoters,  and  nothing  has 
been  given  in  return  but  useless  cream- 
eries for  which  the  stockholders  have 
been  overcharged.  The  chief  trouble  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
milch  cows  to  support  the  creameries. 
Perhaps  a  lack  of  good  common  sense  too. 


School  of  Correspondence 
How  to  Teach  a  Calf  to  Drink  From  a 


Handle  carefully — 


Place  finger  of  right  hand  in  mouth; 
forceful  with  left,  but  gentle. 


Then  look  out- 
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The  Keeping  Quality  of  Butter 

By  H.  F.  Judkins 

THE  flavor,  body,  color,  and  salt  dis- 
tribution are  the  four  things  that 
determine  the  quality  of  butter.  On  the 
official  score  card  nearly  as  much  weight 
is  placed  on  flavor  as  on  all  the  other 
items  combined.  Flavor  may  be  affected 
by  any  or  all  of  the  steps  from  the  milk- 
ing process  to  the  packing  and  storing 
of  the  butter. 

Sunlight  is  Free  to  All 

Good  flavor  in  butter  begins  with 
healthy  cows  and  clean  milk.  So  much 
has  been  said,  and  so  many  pictures 
sflown  of  model  dairy  barns  and  model 
methods  of  handling  cows,  that  the 
farmer  with  average  means  becomes 
somewhat  disgusted  and  discouraged 
with  the  outlay.  But  cleanliness  need 
not  be  expensive. 

Any  cow  stable  can  have  tight,  clean, 
whitewashed  walls  and  ceiling  free  from 
cobwebs  and  dirt,  also  plenty  of  light. 
Windows  are  about  as  cheap  as  blank 
wall.   Why  not  have  some? 

There  is  no  necessity  for  feeding 
roughage  just  previous  to  milking,  thus 
filling  the  air  with  dust,  nor  for  the  feed- 
ing of  weeds  or  spoiled  silage  which  may 
give  their  flavor  to  the  milk  and  hence 
to  the  butter.  These  are  seemingly  little 
things  and  yet  they  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  quality  of  butter. 

The  separator  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
farm  buttermaking  industry.  Although 
the  separator  cannot  remove  the  taints 
that  the  milk  may  have  absorbed  in  the 
barn,  it  gives  us  a  smooth,  even  cream. 

Storing  and  Ripening  Cream 

.  The  proper  storing  and  ripening  of 
cream  for  churning  is  also  important. 
Cream  takes  up  odors  very  readily  and 
should  not  be  stored  with  anything  hav- 
ing a  strong  odor.  Be  careful  especially 
to  keep  it  away  from  kerosene,  paints, 
and  fish.  The  temperature  at  which 
cream  should  be  stored  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  between  churnings.  This 
brings  up  the  subject  of  cream  ripening. 
Cream  is  ripened  or  soured  by  the  devel- 
opment in  it  of  lactic  acid  produced  by 
bacteria. 

Cream  may  be  ripened  naturally  by 
allowing  these  bacteria  to  multiply,  or 
artificially  by  adding  a  culture  of  these 
bacteria  in  the  form  of  a  "starter."  The 
best  ripening  temperature  falls  between 
60°  and  70°  F.  During  the  ripening 
process,  cream  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently to  prevent  lumps  of  curd  being 
formed  and  to  insure  an  even  ripening 
throughout.  Never  mix  sweet  cream 
with  partly  ripened  cream.  To  secure 
the  best  results  ripen  the  cream  until  it 
has  an  acidity  of  about  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.  The  acidity  in  cream  may  be 
ascertained  with  precision  by  various 
acid  tests,  and  approximately  by  taste 
and  appearance. 

Concerning  Starters 

The  jacketed  cream  vat  is  the  ideal 
container  in  which  to  ripen  cream.  Any- 
one making  50  pounds  of  butter  or  more 
a  week  should  have  one  of  these  vats. 
For  small  amounts  of  cream  the  common 
tall  cylindrical  cans  will  do.  If  you 
churn  every  other  day,  the  cream  had 
best  be  placed  in  a  room  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  with  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 60  and  70  degrees,  and  allowed  to 
ripen  naturally.  If  churning  is  done  only 
once  or  twice  a  week  the  cream  had  best 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  or 
below  until  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
churning  time,  when  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  proper  ripening  temperature. 

The  successful  use 
of  a  "starter"  is 
extremely  difficult, 
and  farm  butter- 
makers  should 
concern  them 
selves  more  with 
producing  and 
handling  the 
cream  under  clean 
conditions  than  to 
bother  with  start- 
ers. _ 

The  texture  of 
the  butter  depends 
largely  on  the 
churning  tempera- 
ture, the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wash 
water,  and  the 
amount  of  wash- 
ing and  working 
given  the  butter. 
Always  wash  the 
butter  till  the 
wash  water  is 
clear,  „  for  butter- 
milk allowed  to 
remain  in  it  will 
cause  the  butter 
to  be  rancid  or  bit- 
ter. If  the  butter 
is  well  worked 
and  uniformly 
salted,  no  fears 
need  be  had  as  to 
its  good  keeping 
qualities. 
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When  Disking  Before  Plowing 
Pays 

By  R.  C.  Doneghue,  Agronomist 

DISKING  before  plowing  is  often  rec- 
ommended, and  may  be  advisable 
when  the  work  can  be  arranged  to  accom- 
modate it.  Here  in  North  Dakota  the 
harvest  season  for  spring  grains  begins 
about  August  1st,  and  fall  plowing  is 
started  about  October  1st.  Harvest  on 
the  average  grain  farm  is  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year.  At  that  time  every 
horse  and  man  available  is  used  to  get 
the  crop  into  shock.  If  it  were  possible 
to  provide  power  for  disking  the  land  as 
soon  as  the  grain  was  cut,  no  doubt  that 
practice  would  be  profitable,  but  it  is  not 
practical  with  labor  conditions  as  they 
are  to-day.  Horses  and  men  are  not  to 
be  had  because  of  the  harvest  work. 

Most  of  the  farms  grow  only  small 
grain,  and  the  profit  from  disking  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  carrying 
enough  horses  through  the  year  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  follow  his  binder  with  a 
disk  at  harvest  time. 

A  change  in  the  cropping  system  so 
that  the  various  harvests  would  not  come 
all  at  one  time  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem.  What  is  needed  most  is  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  time  required  by  the 
various  crops  to  mature  and  a  schedule 
of  seeding,  so  that  as  few  crops  as  pos- 
sible will  demand  attention  at  the  same 
time. 

Likewise,  the  entire  season's  work 
should  be  considered  and  the  harvest 
period  planned  so  that  there  will  be  as 
little  competition  between  crops  as  pos- 
sible. If  horses  and  men  can  be  used  for 
disking  stubble  land  at  harvest  time 
without  too  great  cost,  the  increase  in 
crop  yields  will  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense on  some  soils  and  under  certain 
weather  conditions. 

For  example,  in  1911  six  plots  at  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  were 
disked  August  8th,  following  the  binder. 
Moisture  tests  made  at  the  time  of  disk- 
ing and  at  the  time  of  plowing  about  the 
middle  of  October  showed  that  the  soil 
contained  the  equivalent  of  1%  inches 
more  of  rainfall  than  the  adjacent  plots 
which  had  not  been  disked.  If  the  sum- 
mer of  1912  had  been  dry  the  crops  pro- 
duced might  have  shown  some  difference 
in  favor  of  disking,  but  of  the  plots 
seeded  to  small  grains,  two  showed  an 
increase  due  to  the  disking,  and  two 
others  showed  a  decrease.  The  rainfall  in 
the  fall  of  1911  was  fairly  heavy  and  the 
disked  plots  were  a  little  sticky  and 
tough  when  plowed.  Furthermore,  the 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season  of 
1912  was  quite  heavy,  and  the  soil  con- 
tained plenty  of  water  during  the  entire 
season. 

Disking  Gives  Best  Results  on  Clay 

The  results  of  disking  before  plowing 
also  depend  on  the  kind  of  soil.  Soils 
containing  very  much  clay  are  inclined 
to  bake  into  a  crust  and  shrink  so  that 
cracks  are  formed.  If  such  lands  are 
disked,  a  mulch  is  produced  and  the 
cracks  filled,  thus  saving  moisture.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  sandy 
soils  form  a  natural  mulch  and  seldom 
crack,  so  that  there  would  not  be  as  much 
loss  of  moisture  naturally,  and  the  disk- 
ing would  not  be  as  effective  from  a  mois- 
ture standpoint.  Some  years  soils  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  contain  very  little  wa- 
ter after  a  small  grain  crop  has  been 
harvested.  In  such  cases  no  water  could 
be  saved  because  the  soil  contains  prac- 
tically no  available  water.  After  an 
early  crop,  like  rye  or  field  peas  cut  for 
hay,  has  been  harvested,  disking  will 
loosen  the  surface  enough  so  that  some 
of  the  weed  seeds  in  the  soil  can  germi- 
nate. Later  the  young  weeds  can  be 
plowed  under  and  destroyed.  This  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  also  gives  the  grain 
which  may  have  shelled  a  chance  to 
germinate,  thus  obviating  the  volunteer 
grain  which  might  cause  trouble  in  the 
succeeding  crops.  The  extent  to  which 
weeds  and  grain  will  germinate  in  the 
disked  layer  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  weather.  The  amount  and  rate  of 
germination  will  be  greatest  when  the 
soil  is  moist  and  warm.  Many  of  the 
weeds  growing  in  the  stubble  are  pre- 
vented by  disking  from  going  to  seed. 

Where  manure  or  other  organic  matter 
has  been  plowed  under,  disking  will  mix 
it  with  the  soil,  and  after  plowing  the 
disked  layer  fills  in  the  open  spaces 
around  the  manure,  keeping  it  moist  and 
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hastening  its  decay.  This  is  important 
in  the  semi-arid  regions,  as  organic  mat- 
ter usually  decays  very  slowly. 

Disking  Makes  the  Plowing  Easier 

Plowing  early  is  usually  considered  a 
better  practice  than  to  disk  early  and 
plow  later,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  For  example,  the  soil  may  be 
dry  and  hard  to  plow,  and  if  a  mulch 
is  maintained  by  disking  the  moisture 
can  accumulate  so  that  plowing  may  be 
done  more  easily.  In  other  cases  the 
rush  of  work  makes  it  impractical  to 
plow,  but  a  team  can  sometimes  be 
spared  long  enough  to  go  over  the  land 
with  the  disk.  If  the  land  is  plowed 
when  too  dry,  hard  lumps  may  be  turned 
up  and  much  time  and  effort  be  required 
to  work  these  lumps  down  so  that  the 
soil  is  in  a  granular  condition  and  suit- 
able for  a  seed  bed.  Disking  will  keep 
the  surface  from  drying  out,  and  unless 
the  period  between  harvest  and  plowing 
is  very  wet  it  will  keep  the  soil  in  condi- 
tion to  plow  well.  The  mulch  thus  pro- 
duced keeps  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  more  uniform  and  favors  the 
formation  of  available  plant  food  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  loose  layers  turned 
under  by  the  plow  on  land  that  has 
been  disked  helps  to  fill  in  the  open 
spaces  which  might  otherwise  be  left.  A 


On  light  soil  two  strong  horses  well  har- 
nessed will  handle  the  disk  well 

more  compact  and  uniform  seed  bed  can 
be  produced,  and  crop  roots  have  oppor- 
tunity for  a  well-balanced  development. 


In  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  the 
government  farm  demonstrator  has  or- 
ganized limestone-crushing  clubs.  Each 
club  buys  a  crusher  which  is  taken  from 
farm  to  farm  and  used  in  crushing  the 
stone  nearest  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  cost  of  quarrying  and 
crushing  is  estimated  at  $2  per  ton.  Ten 
or  twelve  of  these  crushers  will  be  at 
work  this  year,  and  will  prepare  10,000 
tons  for  the  soil. 


Learning  Our  Varieties 

By  Harry  B.  Potter 

THERE  are  as  many  varieties  and 
strains  of  corn  in  the  United  States 
as  there  are  counties,  and  then  some.  If 
we  are  dairymen  we  will  wonder  what 
variety  is  the  one  that  will  give  us  the 
best  returns  when  put  into  the  silo. 

Perhaps,  later,  the  beef  man,  the  sheep 
man,  and  the  hog  man  will  use  silage 
more,  but  at  present  the  dairyman  is  the 
one  who  raises  questions  as  to  silage. 

The  answers  to  our  questions  on  varie- 
ties will,  as  a  rule,  come  to  us  from  the 
experiment  stations.  Ohio  is  attempting 
to  answer  this  question  for  her  farmers, 
and  in  Bulletin  269  gives  the  results  thus 
far  secured.  The  bulletin  simply  gives 
the  facts.  It  does  not  recommend  any 
variety  as  best  for  the  silo. 

"The  needs  of  individual  dairymen  dif- 
fer," the  authors  say.  They  have  found 
the  higher  percentages  of  proteiu, 
starches,  and  fats  in  the  ordinary  field 
or  dent  corn.  But  they  say,  "While  a 
ton  of  this  field-corn  silage  will  carry 
much  more  nutrients  than  a  ton  of  the 
larger  or  so-called  'silage'  corn,  an  acre 
of  it  will  furnish  less  nutrients." 

This  is  good  for  us  to  think  about,  but 
we  need  still  more  enlightenment.  The 
Ohio  Station  workers  sum  up  the  present 
situation  as  they  see  it  by  saying:  "In 
intensive  dairying  where  it  is  a  problem 
to  secure  enough  roughage,  the  so-called 
silage  corn  will  likely  prove  more  satis- 
factory. In  the  corn-belt  sections  where 
the  problem  is  to  take  care  of  the  corn 
crop,  the  field  corn  will  doubtless  be  more 
satisfactory.  Silage  made  from  the  lat- 
ter will  not  call  for  the  purchase  of  as 
much  concentrates  to  feed  with  it  as  the 
former." 

After  we  learn  from  our  station  about 
the  varieties,  we  will  have  to  determine 
for  ourselves  whether  or  not  the  variety 
.first  on  the  list  will  grow  well  on  our 
soil  and  in  our  climate.  If  it  does,  we 
may  find  it  profitable  to  change  our  seed. 
If  it  does  not,  perhaps  there  will  be  some 
other  variety  in  the  list  that  will  be  bet- 
ter for  us.  Just  now  it  is  a  matter  of 
using  what  we  have,  studying  our  own 
situation,  and  then  urging  our  stations 
to  get  at  this  work  in  order  that  we 
may  have  more  definite  answer.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  county  agent  could  help  us  out. 


Cent-a-Bushel  Corn  Storage 

FOR  corn  growers  who  plan  to  feed 
much  of  their  corn  early  in  the  sea- 
son, or  market  part  of  the  crop  as  soon 
as  cured,  a  crib  made  as  follows  will  give 
excellent  satisfaction :  Lay  a  row  of 
strong  6-inch  fence  boards,  12  feet  long, 
on  a  solid  flat  surface  such  as  a  barn 
floor,  spacing  the  boards  one  inch  apart. 
If  you  want  a  corncrib  eight  feet  in 
diameter  you  will  need  about  40  of  the 
6-inch  boards.  Next,  securely  staple  No. 
9  wire  to  the  boards,  placing  the  wires  a 
foot  apart.  Strong  %-inch  staples  should 
be  used,  two  to  each  board.  The  wires, 
which  are  really  hoops  to  the  big  barrel 
crib,  should  be  42  feet  long,  so  as  to  allow 
enough  free  wire  at  the  ends  to  tie  crib 
together  after  it  is  set  up. 

A  canvas  cover  and  a  solid  plank 
foundation  with  air  spaces  for  bottom 
ventilation  complete  this  crib.  If  the  ma- 
terials are  at  hand  you  can  make  one  of 
these  cribs  in  an  hour  or  two.  One  of 
the  size  described  will  hold  about  500 
bushels,  and  the  cost  need  not  exceed  $5, 
or  about  one  cent  a  bushel  for  storage. 
If  made  over  8  feet  in  diameter  this 
crib  needs  ventilation  by  means  of  a 
center  flue.  When  made  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter the  cost  of  material  falls  to  about 
half  a  cent  a  bushel.  This  crib  should 
be  stayed  from  the  outside  with  guy 
wires  when  empty,  to  keep  the  sides  up- 
light.  To  provide  a  place  for  scooping 
out  the  corn,  shorten  three  of  the  staves 
about  15  inches  next  to  the  floor  and 
close  the  hole  with  a  trap  door.  When 
not  in  use  for  corn  storage  this  crib  can 
be  straightened  out  and  used  for  a  poul- 
try fence. 


*  Threshing  with  a  Husker 

COWPEAS  and  soy  beans  grown  by  Mr. 
E.  Gillespie  in  Ohio  were  successfully 
threshed  for  two  seasons  with  a"  corn 
husker  and  shredder  (Piano,  10-roll  size). 
How  fast  will  the  machine  thresh  these 
crops?  "As  fast  as  I  could  get  the  vines 
to  me,"  is  Mr.  Gillespie's  answer.  Peas 
and  beans  were  broken  but  little  when 
threshed  with  the  corn  husker — much 
less  than  when  threshed  with  a  small 
grain  thresher  even  when  pieces  of 
boards  were  substituted  for  the  "con- 
caves." 


Storm-Proof  Corncribs 

WIRE-COVERED  or  ordinary  slatted 
corncribs  are  not  in  favor  among 
some  feeders  and  corn  growers  who  grind 
or  feed  most  of  their  crop.  To  prevent 
snow  and  rain  driving  into  the  crib  I 
have  found  the  following  expedient  to 
give  good  results : 

The  sheathing  (or  wire  netting  can  be 
substituted)  is  put  on  inside  the  stud- 
ding with  the  usual  inch-wide  air  spaces. 
Then  outside  the  studding  the  crib  is 
sided  without  air  spaces,  the  siding  being 
placed  vertically  to  better  shed  the  storm. 
This  furnishes  an  air  space  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  studding  between  the 
outside  siding  and  the  inside  sheathing. 
Provide  air  flues  at  top  and  bottom  of 
the  air  space  for  ventilation. 

To  bar  out  birds  and  rodents  put  strong 
wire  screening  at  bottom  and  top  of  the 
flues.  The  outlay  for  this  outside  protec- 
tion increases  the  siding  cost,  but  the 
corn  is  kept  free  from  snow  and  ice. 


King-Dragged  Corn 

EIGHTY  bushels  per  acre  is  one  fifth 
less  than  the  100  bushel  per  acre 
mark  so  many  are  striving  for.  Never- 
theless, 1,200  bushels  of  good  corn  from 
a  15-acre  field  deserves  commendation. 

Last  year  G.  W.  Lundun  of  Jackson 
County,  Iowa,  planted  15  acres  of  corn,  a 
part  being  timothy  sod  and  the  reminder 
a  new  "grubbing."  This  is  his  account 
of  growing  the  corn :  ' 

"The  land  was  broken  in  the  fall,  and 
it  took  a  deal  of  work  to  prepare  the  new 
'grubbing.'  I  left  the  land  without  working 
until  May  28th,  on  account  of  a  wet  May, 
when  the  weeds  and  clover  had  grown  to 
a  foot  in  height.  I  double-disked  the  land 
and  harrowed  same  well,  then  planted 
well-tested  seed  corn  of  Yellow  Dent  and 
Boone  County  White  varieties,  five  to 
seven  kernels  to  the  hill,  and  at  once 
harrowed  the  planted  corn  ground,  con- 
tinuing until  the  corn  was  out  of  the 
ground  two  inches.  I  then  corn-plowed 
same .  twice,  then  hoed  and  thinned  the 
whole  field  down  to  three  stalks  or  less 
to  the  hill.  Following  the  thinning  I 
plowed  the  corn  the  third  and  last  time 
when  it  was  about  two  feet  high.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  make  a  mistake  in  plow- 
ing their  corn  too  long  as  the  cultivator 
tears  up  the  corn  roots  too  much. 

"Following  the  harvesting  I  went 
through  the  corn  both  ways  with  a  small 
King  drag,  ending  up  this  work  August 
10th  with  a  good  dry  dust  mulch.  The 
land  was  in  excellent  condition  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  corn." 


The  1913  year  book  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
is  being  distributed.  Copies  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  your  Congressman. 


Flaked  Corn 

Sweet  food  the  year 
round  when  you 
have  Post  Toasties. 


Delicious  bits  of 
choicest  Indian  Corn, 
rolled  thin  as  a  leaf  and 
toasted  to  a  golden  brown. 

Brought  to  you  fresh, 
crisp  and  sweet,  in  mois- 
ture proof  packages — 
always  ready  for  the 
table. 

Open  the  package  in  a 
jiffy,  add  cream  or  milk — 
maybe  a  little  sugar. 

For  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper — 


Post 


Toasties 

—Fine! 

-sold  by  grocers. 


DYNAMITE 


Buy  farm  dynamite  direct  and 
save  dealer's  commission. 
Pringle  Powder  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 


MINNESOTA 


HAS  HOMES  FOR  YOU. 

Improved  farms  In  the  corn 
belt.  Wild  lands  in  the  clover 
belt.  A  chance  here  lor  men  in  all  walks  of  life  to  get  a 
start.  Maps  and  literature  sent  FREE.  Write  Fred  D. 
Sherman,  State  Immigration  Commissioner,  Room  312 
State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FIGHTING  IN 

MEXICO 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  in  Action 

Actual  Photographs 
of  the  Fighting 
Taken  on  the  Spot 


The  photographs  from  which  these  Showing 
pictures  were  made  were  taken  under 
fire.    The  Mexican  snipers  showed   n    c  tdaaoo 
no  respect  for  non-combatants,  even  »  KUUrS 

firing  upon  the  Red  Cross  Corps.  Mexican  Snipers 
The  photographers  experienced  many  ,  _ 

anxious  moments,  anxiety  more  for  American  Killed 
the  safety  of  their  instruments  than    »  »  n  J 

for  themselves.   They  scurried  from    Mexican  L>ead 
place  to  place  seeking  the  spots  where  Heroes'  Funeral 
the  shooting  was  heaviest,  and  more  . 
than  one  Mexican  bullet  was  intended   Vera  Cruz  Ruins 
for  them.    But  they  got  the  pictures       j  »  »  1 
and  the  results  show  that  little  hap-   ana  Many  Utners 
pened  that  day  in  Vera  Cruz  which 
they  did  not  record.    These  pictures  show  the  thrilling 
situations  of  real  war:    The  combatants,  the  hastily 
erected  barricades,  the  Mexican  prisoners,  the  fleeing 
refugees,  the  wounded,  and  the  terrible  toll  of  death — all 
these  are  realistically  shown  just  as  they  actually  occurred. 
The  taking  of  these  photographs  was  no  small  accomplish- 
ment and  they  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  brave  men 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  thrilling  pictures. 

First  Pictures  of  the  Fighting 

These  are  positively  the  very  first  authentic 
pictures  of  the  fighting  at  Vera  Cruz  to  be 
offered  to  the  American  public.  Every  pa- 
triotic American  should  have  the  pictures,  so 
that  they  may  know  how  the  brave  American 
sailors  died  in  the  service  of  their  Country. 
The  pictures  are  well  worth  preservation  as  a 
part  of  the  historical  records  of  our  Nation,  to 
show  future  generations  how  Americans  fight 
and  die.  Each  picture  has  been  enlarged  to 
show  clearly  all  the  details  of  the  scene;  the 
average  size  of  the  pictures  is  6|  inches  x 
inches.  Accompanying  each  one  is  a  printed 
description  of  the  event  it  shows,  explaining 
clearly  all  of  the  circumstances  with  which  it 
has  to  do. 

How  to  Get  the  Pictures 

The  regular  price  of  The  People's  Home  Journal  is  50 
cents  per  year,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  circu- 
lation and  influence  of  the  Magazine  we  will  accept  a 
special  trial  subscription  for  the  balance  of  the  year  1914  at 
the  special  introductory  price  of  25c.  and  we  will  send, 
absolutely  free,  and  all  charges  paid,  the  complete  portfolio 
of  thrilling  Mexican  war  pictures  as  described  on  this  page. 
If  desired  the  Magazine  will-be  sent  to  one  address  and  the 
pictures  to  another.  We  have  prepared  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  portfolios  and  when  these  are  gone  this  offer  will  be 
withdrawn.  In  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  portfolios,  for 
which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  heavy  demand,  you 
should  send  your  order  at  once. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO! 

The  People's  Home  Journal 

23-25-27  City  Hall  Place,  New  York  City 
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A  Cooling  Drink  In  the 
Hot  Sun  or  a  Hot  Drink 
in  Winter's  Icy  Blast. 

WHILE  in  the  fields  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  THERMOS  pro- 
vides refreshment  for  the  Farmer  be- 
cause THERMOS  keeps  fluids  icy  cold  72 
hours  after  ice  has  been  left  behind.  On 
chilly  days  THERMOS  is  useful  because  it 
insures  a  drink  of  steaming  hot  coffee  or  tea 
24  hours  after  the  liquid  has  left  the  fire. 


HIUDI 


u  an  essentUI  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  modern 
farm,  indoors  and  out.  In  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  THERMOS  is  the  Farmer's  faithful  friend, 
idea]  for  hunting,  fishing,  picnic  and  field  lunches. 
Prove  Y°a  can't  appreciate  the  value  of 
¥  ,  THERMOS  until  you  try  it-  If  your 
Its  Value  dea,er  im  not  haye  THERMOS,  send 

At  Our  os  SI  .50  and  we  will  send  you  pre- 
Risk  Paid  the  regular  pint,  full  nickel  plated, 
—  THERMOS  Bottle  regularly  sold  in  Eng- 
land at  $5.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

Price  S2.00  in  Canada 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
Norwich,  Conn.  Toronto,  Canada 

Send  for  Free  Thermos  Picture  Cut-out  for  Children. 


DON'T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

HOQSIERtl&nlis  FREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your 
friends.  Freight  paid  by  as.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can 
get  the  best  at  actual  factory  prices.  Are 
heavily  made  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautiful  ornamentation  and 
finish,  with  improvements  that  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  produced.  The 
Best  in  the  World.  Guaranteed  for  Years 
by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.  You  can 
save  enough  on  a  single  Hoosier  Stove  to 
buy  your  winter's  fuel.  All  HOOSIER 
STOVES  Guaranteed  for  years. 
Send  Postal  today  for  Large  Free 
Catalog  "and  prices."  Large 
assortment  to  select  from-  No 
^Obligations* 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO., 

126  State  St.,       Marion,  Ind. 


American  Self- 
heating  Flat  Iron 


Sold  on  a 
positive  guarantee 


Strawberries 


Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  four  hours 
Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better.  One-fifth  the 
labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  the  satis- 
faction as  compared  with  any  other  method.  Send  for  circulars. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  this  guaranteed  iron,  write  us  direct. 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  St  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

The  Greatest  Bargains  on  Earth 

in  Our  750  Page  Catalogue 

lor  Farm,  Office  and  Home.  Drop  a  postal  for  Catalogue. 
CORDTS  &  KATENKAMP  CO.,  214-218  First  St..  HoboKen,  H.  J. 

RIPE 

Everbearing 

You  are  Invited  to  come  and  see  our  50  acres  of 
Everbearing  Strawberries  now  In  full  fruiting.  If 
you  cannot  come,  then  send  2c  for  mailing  expense 
and  we  will  send  you  a  Sample  Ripe  Strawberry, 
carefully  packed,  by  Parcel  Post,  so  that  you  may 
see  how  large  they  are  and  test  their  fine  flavor.  Send  today, 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Boi  203  Osage,  Iowa 

Plants  for  summer  setting  now  ready. 

HARVESTER  with  binder  at- 
tachment,  cuts  and  throws  In 
piles  on  harvester  or  winrows. 
Man  and  horse  cut  and  shock 
equal  to  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in 
every  state.  Price  only  $20.00 
witn  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes: 
'  Your  corn  harvester  Is  all  you  claim  lor  II;  cut,  tied  and 
shocked  85  acres  mllo,  cane  and  corn  last  year.'1  Testi- 
monials and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Address  PROCESS   MFG.  CO.,    SAUNA,  KANSAS 


All 
BIG 

Wires 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts — shows  how  to  get 
better  quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-£ac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
xazM  biggestaaving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
"   /  Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires. 

Open-Hearth  steel.-heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW, 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumn  St,  Adrian,  Mir*. 


Sawing  Outfit  for  $1 . 1 5 

By  J.  J.  Satterfield 

THIS  is  how  I  made  a  windmill  that 
saws  all  my  wood  and  that  cost  me 
only  $1.15  in  cash  besides  two  days' 
work.  First  let  us  make  the  main  frame- 
work. Get  for  the  uprights  two  large 
poles  (AA),  20  feet  long,  and  a  2x8-inch 
plank  ( B ) ,  16  feet  long.  Spike  the  beam 
to  the  top  of  the  poles.  In  the  center  of 
the  beam  for  a  turntable  for  the  wind 
wheel  use  two  planks  (CO),  each  6  feet 
long  and  8  inches  wide.  Nail  one  on 
each  side  of  the  beam  at  its  center,  with 
4  feet  projecting  down  and  2  feet  up- 
ward. From  the  upper  projection  run 
braces  to  beam  to  keep  beam  from  sag- 
ging. Take  a  block  (D)  2x6x8  inches, 
spring  the  lower  projections  apart,  and 
nail  the  block  in  place. 

Bore  a  %-inch  hole  in  center  of  block 
to  receive  a  bolt.  Now  raise  the  frame- 
work, setting  the  posts  in  holes,  2y2  feet 
deep,  that  have  been  made  in  the  ground. 
Brace  each  post  on  three  sides,  leaving 
the  space  between  posts  open.  Let  the 
braces  be  long,  and  spread  at  bottom. 

The  Wind  Wheel  is  Easily  Made 

To  make  the  wind  wheel,  first  cut  out 
two  12-inch  disks,  at  least  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  thick,  for  the  hub,  bore  a 
%-inch  hole  in  center  of  each.  Then 
make  14  pieces,  1  inch  square  and  4  feet 
long,  for  spokes.  Flatten  the  diagonal 
corners  of  each  spoke  5  inches  from  the 
end.  This  will  throw  the  rest  of  the 
spoke  at  about  45  degrees  angle  to  the 
hub.  Nail  the  spokes  on  one  of  the  disks 
properly  spaced,  and  place  the  other  disk 
to  match.  Nail  securely  all  around  the 
disks;  then  take  a  2x4-inch  block  and 
nail  it  onto  the  disks  with  the  same  size 
hole  as  in  disk.  Cross  the  grain  of  disk 
so  as  to  reinforce  the  hub.  Bore  a  %- 
Inch  hole  in  this  block  across  the  center 
of  large  hole  so  as  to  linch-pin  the  wind 
wheel  to  crank  shaft. 

To  make  the  windmill  blades,  take 
corrugated  roofing.  Cut  so  that  the  cor- 
rugations will  be  crosswise  of  the  blades. 
Make  the  blades  (E)  13  inches  wide  at 
one  end  and  8  inches  at  the  other  end. 
Reverse  the  sheet  each  time  you  cut 
across,  then  your  blades  will  all  be  alike. 
Now  flatten  the  corrugations  partly  out 


Sketch  of  mill  showing  how  it  is  made 


Wheat  or  Straw? 

On  some  of  the  best  wheat  land  the  crop  runs  to 
Straw.  This  is  because  there  are  not  enough  avail- 
able mineral  foods  to  balance  the  manure  or  clover. 

A  field  test  on  such  land  showed  that  Potash 
increased  the  grain  from  20  bushels  on  unfertil- 
ized soil  to  31  bushels  where 

POTASH 


RIGHT  PROPOR* 
TION  OF  HEAD 
TO  STRAW 


was  used,  and  to  37  bushels  where  Potash  and 
phosphate  were  used.  Both  were  profitable. 
Supplement  the  humus  of  such  land  with  200  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  30  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  or 
125  lbs.  Kainit  per  acre.  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Potash,  write  us  for  prices, 
stating  quantities  required,  and  ask  for  our  free  book  on 
"Fall  Fertilizers."  Study  of  the  fertilizer  question 
means  saving  and  profit  to  you. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  loo. 

HEW  YORK  — 42  BROADWAY 


CHICAGO- McCormick  Block 
HSW  ORLEANS — Whitney  Central  Bank  Ball  dine 
SAVANNAH— Bank  4  Trust  Building 

ATLANTA — Empire  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO— 20  California  Street 


of  the  blades,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  lose  their  rigidity.  Draw  a  line 
through  the  center  of  each  blade,  and 
with  short  large-headed  nails  fasten  se- 
curely to  each  spoke  of  the  wheel,  leav- 
ing the  spoke  projecting  one-half  inch. 
Draw  two  No.  10  wires  around  the 
wheel,  one  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the 
spoke  that  sticks  out.  Twist  the  wires 
between  each  blade  until  you  draw  some 
"dish"  in  the  wheel.  This  will  hold  your 
blades  tight  in  a  strong  wind. 

Next  get  your  blacksmith  to  make  a 
crank  shaft.  It  should  be  a  center  crank 
made  out  of  %-inch  round  iron,  with  the 
crank  arm  7  inches  long.  In  the  end  of 
crank  that  goes  in  wind  wheel  have  a 
i/i-inch  hole  made  to  receive  a  linch-pin 
bolt,  mentioned  before.  Now  to  make  a 
hanger  for  the  crank  shaft,  take  a  piece 
of  2x4  (F)  six  feet  long.  Fasten  wooden 
brackets  to  one  end  of  it  about  a  foot 
apart.  Put  %-inch  holes  in  lower  end 
of  bracket  for  crank  shaft  to  turn  in. 
Then  bore  a  %-inch  hole  just  above  cen- 
ter of  crank  between  the  two  brackets  to 
bolt  hanger  to  turntable.  To  long  end  of 
hanger  fasten  a  small  strap  hinge  (G), 
leaving  one  half  of  hinge  to  fasten  to  the 
rudder.    Fasten  in  the  center  of  rudder. 


This  windmill  saws  wood  faster  than 
you  can  split  it 

Now  you  can  turn  the  rudder  in  the  wind 
or  out  of  the  wind.  Fix  a  latch  (H)  to 
hold  sail  in  position  when  in  use,  and 
out  of  position  when  not  in  use.  Throw 
a  long  rope  over  beam  of  main  frame- 
work, draw  the  hanger  and  sail  up  to 
the  turntable,  bolt  the  hanger  to  the 
turntable  with  %-inch  bolt,  using  large 
washer  on  each  end  of  bolt. 

Next  draw  the  wind  wheel  up  with 
the  rope,  fasten  the  wheel  on  the  crank 
shaft  with  the  linch-pin  bolt,  attach 
a  long  pitman  rod  to  the  crank  that 
will .  reach  to  the  ground  with  a  swivel 
in  the  lower  end.  This  swivel  wilKlet 
the  wheel  turn  in  all  directions  when  at- 
tached to  the  lever  of  the  saw. 

To  Make  Sure  That  the  Saw  Will  Work 

Now  to  make  the  saw  frame,  take 
6-inch  boards  and  make  a  shallow  box 
(J)  6  feet  long  by  2y2  feet  wide,  with 
one  end  set  in  about  1  foot.  At  this  open 
end  place  a  right-angle  lever  (L)  with 
two  upright  pieces  a  foot  or  more  apart 
to  receive  the  crosspiece  of  the  saw  arm. 
The  arm  (M)  of  saw  blade  can  be  made 
from  a  two-by-four  3  feet  long.  Rip  with 
saw  into  the  end  of  arm,  insert  saw 
blade,  and  bolt  or  rivet  it  in.  Put  cross- 
piece  in  the  other  end  of  saw  arm  to  go 
into  the  uprights  of  lever.  The  saw 
blade  can  be  a  heavy  buck-saw  blade  or 
a  piece  of  cross-cut  blade.  Bore  a  hole 
in  saw  arm  just  back  of  end  of  saw. 
Take  a  %-inch  rod  of  iron  5  feet  long, 
bend  a  crook  of  10  inches,  insert  the 
short  end  of  crook  in  this  hole,  let  the 
rest  of  rod  run  parallel  with  and  above 
the  saw  to  the  other  end  or  handle  of 
saw.  If  this  handle  stands  upright,  bore 
a  %-inch  hole  in  it  8  inches  from  saw 
blade,  pass  the  rod  through  this  hole, 
letting  it  extend  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the 
handle.  This  will  stiffen  the  saw  blade, 
and  the  projecting  rod  will  make  a  saw 
rest  for  the  saw  when  running  idle  and 
a  guide  for  the  saw  when  at  work. 

To  make  a  slot  for  the  guide,  set  two 
pieces  upright  and  %  inch  apart  at  the 
outer  end  of  saw  frame.  Let  this  slot 
be  4  feet  long,  with  a  piece  (N)  nailed 
across  bottom  of  slot  for  the  rod  to  rest 
on  when  the  stick  has  been  sawed  off. 
Now  lift  the  rod  to  the  top  of  slot.  Fasten 
a  button  {O]  to  one  of  the  uprights 
so  it  will  turn  across  the  slot.  Lift  saw 
above  button,  turn  button  across  the  slot. 
Now  your  saw  can  run  idle  while  yo*u 
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place  the  stick  of  wood  under  the  saw. 
Now  make  the  sawbuek  (K)  and  fasten 
solidly  to  the  frame.  Put  the  first  cross 
in  middle  of  frame  close  to  saw  blade, 
fasten  the  other  set  to  outside  of  frame. 
To  the  back  pieces  of  crosses  that  stick 
up  bolt  "dogs"  (P)  with  short  spikes 
driven  in  under  side.  Pull  the  dogs  down 
on  stick  or  pole.  The  sharp  spikes  will 
hold  the  stick  tight  and  fast  while  saw 
is  running.  When  a  stick  has  been  cut, 
raise  "dogs"  up,  lift  saw  up  to  button, 
put  in  another  stick,  and  repeat  opera- 
tion. You  split  while  the  saw  is  cutting, 
and  when  night  comes  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  far  you  are  behind 
with  your  splitting. 


A  Cord  of  Rat-Tails 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  accounts 
./"\the  farmers  in  one  township  in  the 
vicinity  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  slaughtered 
23,983  rats  to  make  a  Buckeye  holiday. 
The  local  pest  of  rats  called  for  heroic- 
treatment,  and  as  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  seems  to  be  off  duty,  the  people 
divided  into  two  parties  and  had  a  rat 
contest.  They  used  every  method  of  rat- 
catching  known  to  the  trade,  and  some 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  unknown. 
The  army  securing  the  smaller  number 
of  rats  paid  for  an  oyster  supper  for  the 
combined  forces,  and  the  campaign 
wound  up  in  mirth  and  jollity. 

We  may  receive  the  story  that  the  pile 
of  rat-tails  amounted  to  a  cord — eight 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
high — witn  a  grain  of  salt;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  some  rats  were  killed, 
and  some  fun  enjoyed.  No  more  profit- 
able work  could  be  done  than  this. 

In  northern  Iowa,  many  years  ago, 
one  locality  had  its  annual  "gopher  day," 
upon  which  occasion  the  men  and  boys 
divided  into  two  armies,  under  skilled 
leaders,  went  out  and  killed  the  striped 
and  gray  ground  squirrels  which  infested 
the  fields.  These  affairs  always  ended  in 
a  jollification,  good  eating,  music,  and 
general  relaxation.  It  did  the  neighbor- 
hood good,  and  benefited  the  corn. 

The  rat  we  have  always  with  us.  There 
is  a  knack  in  catching  him.  Any  squad 
whreh  will  make  a  study  of  rat-catching 
will  have  an  advantage  over  the  un- 
skilled party. 


The  Abandoned  Farm 

By  Berton  Braley 

TIME  was  this  shattered  house  was 
bright 

With  love  and  hope,  and  laughter  too, 
At  dusk  its  windows  were  alight 

With  warmth  and  cheer  that  filtered 
through ; 

And  when  the  tired  farmer  drew 
Near  to  its  threshold  in  the  gloom, 

His  worn  face  brightened  at  the  view — 
Once  on  a  time  this  was  a  Home ! 

Within  these  walls  what  plans  were 
made, 

What  dreams,  were  dreamed  of  future 
years ! 

Time  saw  them  change,  and  fail  and 
fade, 

And  wrought  the  wreck  that  now  ap- 
pears ; 

In  vain  were  all  the  toil  and  tears, 
The  tilling  of  the  good  brown  loam, 
The  sweat  and  fret,  the  hopes  and 
fears — 

Once  on  a  time  this  was  a  Home ! 

Time  was  these  fields  were  rich  with 
grain, 

With  yellow  wheat  and  golden  corn, 
But  now  we  see  a  dreary  plain, 
Grown  thick  with  weeds  and  grasses 
torn, 

A  sight  to  mock  the  mellow  morn 


Which   spreads   across   tne   sky's  blue 
dome, 

Yet,  'spite  of  lands  and  house  forlorn, 
Once  on  a  time  this  was  a  Home ! 

Envoy 

We  know  not  what  untoward  fate 
Drove  forth  its  occupants  to  roam; 

We  only  know,  though  desolate, 
Once  on  a  time  this  was  a  Home ! 

EW 
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OES  the  United  States  gain  or  lose  by  a 
great  war  in  Europe?" 
"What  does  it  gain,  what  does  it  lose?" 
"What  classes  in  the  United  States  will  gain 
and  what  will  lose,  and  how?" 

I  asked  these  questions  of  a  long  list  of  public  men 
in  Washington.  Their  answers  have  been  as  varied  as 
their  physiognomies. 

"In  everything  except  the  actual  bloodshed  and  loss 
of  life  the  United  States  will  suffer  with  the  countries 
actually  involved  in  the  war,"  say  one  class  of  people. 

"It  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  world's  lead  in  finance,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. It  will  make  us  the  foremost  power  of  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century," 
say  the  representatives  of  the  diametrically  opposite 
school. 

"It  marks  the  twentieth  century  as  America's  own 
era,"  add  these  optimists. 

"It  will  be  the  last  great  war,"  say  the  great  ma- 
jority.   "The  end  of  war,"  say  the  socialists. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  expressions  were  made 
by  two  eminent  members  of  the  Senate.    Said  one: 

"1  believe  that  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  have  re- 
alized that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  blood-letting; 
for  a  great  revival  of  patriotism,  of  national  feeling. 
They  have  seen  the  spirit  of  unrest  growing  fast,  till  it 
threatened  their  domination.  Nothing  will  knit  the 
miscellaneous  factions  and  parties  together  in  a  given 
country  like  a  foreign  war.  The  ruling  classes  prefer 
to  see  the  common  people  killing  each  other  rather 
than  to  let  them  go  on  thinking  of  social  revolution, 
of  more  democratic  government,  of  sheer  socialism. 
The  people  are  to  be  permitted  to  expend  their  energies 
in  a  war  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  ready  to 
come  back  to  their  masters  and  lick  their  wounds 
while  the  masters  lay  on  the  lash  of  heavier  taxes  and 
more  autocratic  government.  It  means  that  the  for- 
ward march  of  civilization  will  be  stopped ;  that  social, 
governmental,  institutional  development  will  be  turned 
backward  at  least  a  generation,  probably  two  or  three 
generations." 

That  was  gloomy  enough,  wasn't  it?  A  certain 
plausibility  about  it  too ! 

But  the  other  Senator  took  exactly  the  other  view. 

"A  general  war  means  that  half  the  thrones  in 
Europe  will  be  overturned,"  he  declared. 

"It  means  more  republics,  organized  on  the  lines  of 
our  own.  It  means  more  democracy  than  the  world 
has  known  before,  a  pretty  general 
repudiation  of  debts,  the  end  of  vast 
armies  and  navies,  and  government 
with  the  real  interests  of  the  whole 
people  more  sincerely  in  mind  than 
ever  before." 

You  can  pay  your  money  and  take 
your  choice — if  you  like.  Personally  I 
didn't  choose  either  extreme.  It  never 
seemed  to  me  that  human  nature  had 
been  changed  much  by  great  cata- 
clysms. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  great 
wars  in  the  past,  and  most  of  them 
didn't  leave  a  very  deep  mark  on  the 
surface  of  history. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  prodi- 
giously interesting,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  philosophy  that  will  per- 
haps help  the  farmer  and  the  business 
man  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
his  particular  occupation  is  more  prac- 
tical at  this  time. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire where  Europe  is  going  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  things  it  must 
buy  from  us  during  the  war.  The  an- 
swer may  be  surprising. 

She  will  have  to  get  it  largely  from  us. 

Just  how  much  will  we  ultimately 
gain  if  we  sell  more  products  to  Europe 
but  have  to  furnish  Europe  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  them? 

That  is  just  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

And  the  process  of  it  is  very  simple. 
Europe  holds  a  vast 'amount  of  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States :  bonds  of 
our  railroads,  bonds  and  stocks  of  rail- 
roads, industrials,  •  and  all  manner  of 
securities.  These  aggregate  billions. 
They  have  been  sold  to  European  in- 
vestors in  the  past  because  we  had  a 
big  new  country,  and  needed  ready  cash 
to  develop  it :  Europe  had  the  cash. 

A  great  war  will  make  Europe  want 
that  money  back.    Her  fields  will  be 
trampled  over  by  millions  of  soldiers. 
Crops  already  planted  will  not  be  harvested;  crops 
that  in  a  time  of  peace  would  be  planted  will  not  be. 
Soldiers  must  be  fed,  and  so  must  citizens. 

But  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  exclusive  business 
of  zestfully  shooting  each  other  full  of  lead  cannot 
plow,  plant,  and  reap.  The  rest  of  the  world  must 
feed  and  clothe  them. 

So  the  first  thing  that  Europe  thought  about  when 
war  seemed  certain  was  the  bright  idea  of  selling 
back  to  us  Americans  the  securities  she  had  bought 
from'us.   She  wanted  gold,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  it. 

But  America  isn't  made  of  gold,  despite  a  fatuous 
impression  that  Europe,  accustomed  to  our  gilded 
tourists  and  their  tips,  seems  to  imagine  it. 

America  needs  that  gold  because  our  own  affairs 
cannot  be  managed  without  a  reasonable  supply  of 
cash.  The  effort  to  buy  up  the  bargains  offered  by  the 
Europeans  soon  started  a  stream  of,  gold  flowing  to 
the  other  side^  That  gave1  rise  to  fear  of  losing  too 
much  of  our  gold. 
E-W 


War! — Is  It  Ours? 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

Even  if  we  get  higher  prices  for  what  we  sell  during 
a  great  war  we  must  in  large  part  pay  for  them  with 
our  own  money. 

It  is  of  course  profitable  to  sell  a  Dutchman  a  block 
of  stock  at  $100  per  share  and  then  buy  it  back — it 
being  just  as  good  a  stock  as  ever — at  $60.  We  have 
made  a  big  profit  buying  up  the  bargains  the  panic- 
stricken  aliens  have  offered  to  us. 

But  it  has  been  taking  our  gold  away  from  us ;  and 
we  need  that  gold. 

Suppose  Europe's  demand  for  our  wheat  forces  the 
price  up  to  $1.50  a  bushel ;.  who  benefits  and  who  is 
injured — in  this  country? 

The  American  producer  of  the  wheat  assuredly  bene- 
fits. There  is  no  analysis  that  can  lead  to  any  other 
conclusion.  The  man  with  hogs,  beef,  corn,  wheat,  and 
the  other  things  that  Europe  must  take  at  the  very 
outset  is  going  to  profit.  Of  course  the  advance  will 
not  all  be  profit  to  the  farmer.  He  will  haye  to  buy 
what  he  buys  in  a  market  where  higher  prices  will 
rule,  in  sympathy  with  foreign  prices.    When  a  big 


Don't  Give  Away  the  Foodstuffs 

By  Herbert  Quick 

THE  first  effect  of  the  European  war  is  not  favorable 
to  the  American  grain  and  foodstuffs  markets.  The 
lack  of  ships  and  open  harbors  dams  up  shipments  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  causes  a  temporary  glut. 

How  long  this  will  continue  no  one  can  predict.  It 
may  have  passed  by  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers,  or 
it  may  be  at  its  height.  But  low  prices  on  this  account 
cannot  last.  While  it  does  last  the  peoples  of  Europe 
will  have  to  live  on  the  limited  supplies  on  hand,  and  the 
demand  will  be  all  the  more  insatiable  when  freight  lines 
shall  be  restored.  The  free  and  neutral  ships  of  the  world 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  carrying  of  food  to  the  warring 
peoples. 

The  readjustment  will  take  time,  but  people  must  eat 
and  be  clothed,  and  we  of  the  United  States  must  feed 
and  clothe  them.  Let  the  farmers  keep  their  heads,  and 
hold  their  produce  for  the  restoration  of  freight  service. 
Don't  give  away  the  foodstuffs  to  the  speculators.  Great 
fortunes  will  be  made  in  grains  and  meats  in  this  event- 
ful year. 

Every  one  of  us  should  resolve  to  make  as  much  out 
of  his  own  produce  as  possible.  Keep  the  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  meat  animals  on  the  farm  if  possible  until  the 
ships  begin  to  ply  to  the  ports  of  the  world. 


part  of  the  producing  world  quits  producing  and  goes 
to  destroying,  prices  have  got  to  go  up.  But  they  will 
go  up  for  all  of  us. 

That  is  why  the  American  consumer  stands  to  suffer 
by  an  era  of  war  prices.  The  farmer  will  get  the 
immediate  benefit  because  his  are  the  things  immedi- 
ately wanted  abroad.  Farm  products  will  go  up  while 
investments  go  down,  because  of  the  rush  to  trade 
investments  for  the  farmer's  things. 

Yet  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  scare  the  most 
important  of  all  American  farm  products,  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  trade,  fell  fast  and  per- 
sistently in  price.    That  was  cotton.  Why? 

Because,  first,  our  cotton  goes  largely  to  the  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  war.  The  Germans  buy  a  vast 
amount  of  it ;  and  one  of  the  first  results  of  a  War  was 
expected  to  be  a  blockade  of  German  ports.  The  cotton 
could  not  get  into  them.  The  German  cotton  industry 
would  be  largely  suspended.  Even  if  the  raw  cotton 
should  get  in,  the  products  could  not  be  shipped  out;  to 


the  German  foreign  markets:  it  would  be  too  likely 
to  be  seized  by  hostile  naval  vessels. 

The  people  in  Germany  must  eat  three  times  a  day. 
It  isn't  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  spin,  and 
weave  and  sell  and  ship  cotton  every  day.  They  can 
afford  to  take  any  sort  of  chances  to  get  food.  They 
can't  take  such  chances  to  keep  their  cotton  industry 
operating. 

Same  for  the  other  countries. 

Hence,  wheat  went  sky-hooting  upward  while  cotton 
went  down  in  price. 

The  World  has  been  spending  its  spare  cash,  and  a 
lot  it  couldn't  spare,  for  half  a  century  building  war- 
ships with  which  to  destroy  commerce  whenever  a  time 
like  the  present  should  be  ripe.  So  it  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  its  exchanges  and  industry  get  mussed  up 
when  these  dogs  of  war  are  turned  loose  to  seek  what 
they  may  devour. 

"But,"  protests  the  man  whose  voice  is  for  war,  "if 
the  Germans  can't  go  on  making  and  selling  the  cotton 
goods  in  the  markets  they  have  been  supplying,  isn't 
that  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
jump  in  and  grab  off  that  business  while  the  Germans 
are  too  busy  to  attend  to  it?" 

It  is  exactly  that. 

If  the  United  States  can  pull  itself  together  and 
seize  the  opportunity,  it  will  get  a  good  thing  just 
about  in  proportion  as  the  war  is  long  and  its  effects 
on  the  commerce  of  Europe  are  destructiA'e.  But  pull- 
ing ourselves  together  for  that  effort  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous test  of  the  national  nerves. 

We  can't  send  our  gold  to  Europe  and  at  the  same 
time  use  it  at  home  to  finance  the  new  commerce  that 
we  hope  to  take  away  from  our  European  rivals. 
Neither  can  we  do  it  if  we  line  up  at  the  bank  and 
draw  out  the  little  deposit  we  have  there,  and  put  it 
away  in  a  sock.  The  man  who  takes  his  money  out 
of  the  bank  now  will  prove  that  he  hasn't  any  real 
confidence  in  the  national  capacity  to  cash  in  the  pos- 
sible benefits  of  this  crisis. 

The  great  opportunity  for  American  trade  expansion 
as  a  result  of  this  war  is  in  South  America.  That 
continent  naturally  belongs  to  us,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  anyhow.  We  ought  to  be  doing  right  now  most 
of  the  business  the  Germans  are  doing  there. 

We  will  get  a  huge  part  of  that  trade  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  no  small  share  also  of  British  trade,  if  we 
rise  to  the  opportunity,  keep  our  heads  cool,  and  get 
quick  action.    That  will  be  true  even  if  the  war  is 
comparatively  short.    It  will  take  a 
good  deal  longer  for  Europe  to  get  over 
the  effects  of  this  war  than  it  will  to 
fight  it. 

We  need  to  keep  our  money  at  home, 
and  to  keep  it  at  work. 

But  there  must  be  ships  to  get  these 
American  goods  to  the  markets  we  are 
airily  proposing  to  invade.  We  have 
almost  no  oversea  merchant  marine. 
For  a  generation  we  have  been  content 
with  the  opportunities  that  the  home 
market  represented;  and  we  have  done 
rather  well. 

If  we  haven't  had  time  to  build  in- 
struments of  seagoing  transportation, 
we  have  on  the  other  hand  been  able  to 
build  pretty  nearly  half  the  world's 
railroad  mileage  here  in  these  United 
States.  We  couldn't  do  everything  at 
once. 

Now  to  sum  it  all  up: 
The  Europeans  will  want  our  gold, 
and  want  it  desperately,  to  pay  for 
their  war. 

The  producers  and  exporters  of  our 
own  country  will  want  it  to  expand 
their  business. 

Our  own  people  will  want  it  in  order 
to.  pay  the  higher  prices  that  will  be 
marked  on  the  price  tags  of  almost 
everything. 

The  shipping  concerns  seeking  to  buy 
ships  from  other  countries  and  bring 
them  here  to  sail  under  the  protection 
of  the  neutral  American  flag  will 
want  it. 

And  there  is  only  one  supply  of  the 
gold. 

Therefore,  say  the  wise  men  of  af- 
fairs, our  opportunity  to  gain  by  the 
war  depends  on  how  carefully  we  hoard 
and  conserve  every  resource  of  cash  and 
credit  we  have.  When  I  say  hoard  I 
don't  mean  to  lock  up  the  money  and 
keep  it  idle :  I  mean  to  keep  it  working 
for  the  big  interests  of  this  country- 
Congress  has  given  us  a  new  currency  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  our  gold  supply  to  be  held  more 
securely  in  this  country  than  it  formerly  could  be,  and 
that  makes  a  given  amount  of  gold  serve  as  backing 
for  a  larger  amount  of  perfectly  safe  currency.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MeAdoo, 
with  the  leaders  of  all' parties,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
the  bankers  and  business  men  everywhere,  were  very 
prompt  to  realize  these  demands  of  the  situation. 
They  took  steps  without  delay  to  get  the  new  currency 
law  at  work. 

They  brought  forward  legislation  to  facilitate  the 
program  of  building  up  our  merchant  marine  by  giv- 
ing the  widest  privilege  to  taking  foreign-built  ships 
under  our  flag. 
The  chance  is  ours.  Will  we  seize  it? 
It  is,  at  the  last,  up  to  the  hundred  million  of  us. 
If  we  don't  make  fools  of  ourselves  by  getting  scared 
before  we're  hurt  we  will  be  just  about  the  one  nation 
that  will  get  big  and  lasting  benefit's  out  of  the  war. 
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Ways  to  Keep  Clean  and  Well 

How  to  Fight  the  Evil-Working  Germs  That  are  Continually  Knocking  at  Our  Door 


DISINFECTION  is  a  subject  with  which  every 
housewife  should  be  familiar.  The  woman 
who  has  some  knowledge  on  this  subject  will 
save  the  members  of  her  family  avoidable 
illnesses  by  the  conscientious  disinfection  of  her  home. 

In  enumerating  disinfectants  the  first  thing  to  be 
said  is  that  Nature  has  given  us  the  very  best  disin- 
fectant for.  all  purposes: — the  sun.  Don't  neglect  sun- 
light, from  the  kitchen  to  the  garret,  and  don't  forget 
that  ventilation  may  be  catalogued  among  "modern 
improvements."  Our  forbears  received  as  little  of  it 
as  of  the  purifying  properties  of  the  blessed  sunlight. 
They  nailed  down  the  windows  of  chambers  and  living- 
rooms  early  in  November,  and  to  exclude  further  the 
"death-dealing  blasts"  tacked  lists  along  the  window- 
casings  and  laid  sandbags  against  the  cracks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  doors.  All  winter  long  the  women 
of  the  family  lived  and  moved  and  did  their  breathing 
in  the  foul  atmosphere  thus  secured  for  household 
use.  Why  their  lives-  were  drawn  out  to  an  average 
of  thirty-three  and  a  fraction 
years  will  always  remain  a 
mystery.  So  do  not  forget  to 
ventilate  every  living  and  sleep- 
ing room,  and  never  overlook 
the  cellar.  Remember  that,  if 
you  are  economically  inclined,  a 
house  flushed  with  fresh,  brac- 
ing air  is  heated  much  more 
quickly  and  at  a  lower  fuel  cost 
than  one  filled  with  heavily 
laden  carbonic  atmosphere. 

Dryness  and  heat  are  other 
useful  means  to  use  for  combat- 
ing germs,  therefore  never  al- 
low wet,  germ-laden  dish  and 
floor  cloths,  damp  towels,  and 
clothing  to  lie  about;  instead 
they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water 
and  hung  outdoors  to  dry- 
Water  furnishes  a  germ  en- 
trance to  the  household  and  the 
human  system.  Much  naturally 
depends  upon  the  source,  and 
unless  one  is  sure  that  this  is 
uncontaminated  all  water 
should  be  boiled.  The  familiar 
■  flat  taste  is  avoided  by  half 
filling  a  large  receptacle  after 
cooling,  and  shaking  or  stirring 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  water 
may  be  exposed  to  air,  for  the 
flatness  is  due  to  the  absence  of 

air  driven  out  by  boiling.  Do  not  trust  to  a  filter,  for 
the  average  one  will  hold  back  the  refuse  in  the  water, 
very  shortly  to  become  clogged  with  a  bed  of  multiply- 
ing micro-organisms  which  pass  through  the  filter  and 
render  the  very  means  of  purification  one  of  contami- 
nation. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  people 
contend  that  the  freezing  of  water  destroys  the  un- 
healthful  germs,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  oidy 
kept  in  abeyance,  ready  to  work  harm  when  the  ice 
melts,  so  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  use  ice  in  the 
water  but  rather  to 
chill  the  water  by 
placing  it  in  bottles 
and  putting  them  in 
the  ice  chamber.  An 
additional  safeguard 
is  to  scald  the  bottles 
often.  And  here  it 
might  be  well  to  say 
that  boiling  water  is 
one  of  the  best  germi- 
cides. Dishes,  bottles, 
knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  can  be  ster- 
ilized in  boiling  wa- 
ter, but  remember  if 
knives  or  other  steel 
instruments  are  to  be 
thus  sterilized  the 
addition  of  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of 
washing,  not  baking, 
soda  to  each  gallon 
of  water  will  prevent 
"drawing"  the  tem- 
per of  the  steel.  At 
any  time  when  a 
knife  blade  is  to  be 
employed  for  lancing 
a  boil  the  steel  should 
first  be  sterilized  by 
the  boiling  method. 

To  supplement  the 
■work  of  the  natural 
agents  mentioned 
above,  every  careful 
housewife  will  use 
some  of  the  reliable 
chemicals  for  disin- 
fectants which  have 
received  the  sanction 
o  f  physicians  and 
boards  of  health.  But 
she   must  always 

bear  in  mind  that  no  disinfectant  is  harmless  if  taken 
internally,  and  therefore  they  must  be  plainly  labeled 
and  also  kept  well  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

In  the  widest  field  of  household  disinfectants,  chlo- 
ride of  lime  has  yet  to  be  rivaled,  either  in  a  dry  form 
or  in  solution.  Not  only  is  it  most  efficacious,  but  it  is 
cheap  and  procurable  at  even  the  smallest  country 
store.  It  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  bleach- 
ing powder.   Every  country  housewife  should  sprinkle 


By  Mary  Hamilton  Talbott 

MEN  as  well  as  women  will  find  great  interest  in' 
what  Mrs.  Talbott  has  written.  Germ  life  is 
everywhere.  How  to  reach  the  dangerous  germs  and 
prevent'  their  deadly  action  involves  more  than  a 
consideration  of  home  sanitation.  The  barn  and 
its  surroundings,  all  of  the  outbuildings,  the  poul- 
try and  hog  lost,  especially  if  they  are  near  the 
house,  must  be  kept  sanitary.  Many  of  the  methods 
here  given  for  the  home  can  be  directed  toward 
the  cleanliness  of  the  farm  itself.     Safety  first! 


this  disinfectant  freely  and  frequently  in  the  cellar 
and  dark  corners  of  the  house  and  around  the  out- 
houses, garbage  receiver,  stable,  and  all  places  where 
flies  are  likely  to  breed,  for  it  is  an  excellent  germ 
preventive. 

As  it  has  been  proved  that  the  mosquito  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  common  fly  as  a  disease  carrier,  espe- 
cially malaria  and  yellow  fever,  all  mosquito  breeding 


This  crocheted  insertion  is  durable  and  may  be  put  in  a  towel  without  fear  of  its  wearing  out 
quickly.    Such  a  towel  makes  a  beautiful  bureau  or  table  scarf.    The  crochet  is  not  difficult,  al- 
though its  effect  is  very  elaborate  and  decorative.    For  directions  send  four  cents  and  a  stamped, 
self- addressed  envelope  to  Fancy- Work  Editor,   Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


places,  such  as  stagnant  pools,  rain  barrels,  ditches, 
and  all  wet  and  clogged  places,  should  be  looked  after 
as  well  as  those  generating  flies,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  will  be  found  better  than  a  generous  amount 
of  common  kerosene,  or  coal  oil.  as  it  kills  the  larvae. 

Other  most  satisfactory  germicides  for  household 
use  are  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  potassium  permanganate.  Carbolic  acid  is  most 
useful  when  employed  on  infected  cloths  such  as 
sheets,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  which  should  be 


Corn  Salad  Pickles 

nnWO  heaping  cupfuls  of  chopped  celery,  two  heap- 
1  ing  cupfuls  of  chopped  cabbage,  one  and  one-fourth 
cupfuls  of  chopped  onions,  twelve  cupfuls  of  corn  cut 
off  of  the  ear,  five  chopped  red  peppers,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch,  one  tablespoonful  of  mustard,  two  pints 
of  vinegar,  one  pint  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Let  water,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  mustard  come  to  a 
boil.  Thicken  with  the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  water.  Then  throw  in  the  corn  and  onions.  Cook 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  so  it  does  not  stick  at  the  bot- 
tom.  Add  the  celery,  cabbage,  and  peppers. 

Boil  for  about  five  minutes,  and  add  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients :  seal.  This  recipe  makes  five  quarts 
if  you  give  good  measure.  It  is  highly  recommended 
by  those  who  have  tried  it. 


soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  a  five-per-cent  solution,  then 
rinsed  and  boiled  in  clear  water.  It  is  also  excellent 
to  use  for  disinfecting  toilet  basins,  where  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  before  flushing.  A  good 
sanitary  habit  for  cleaning  day  is  either  to  wipe  the 
mattress  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic or  to  use  it  in  a  spray.  Creolin  may  be  used 
for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  carbolic  acid  is 
found  effective.    For  general  use  a  tablespoonful  in  a 


gallon  of  water  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  right 
proportion.  The  floors  and  woodwork  treated  to  a 
monthly  washing  with  this  will  aid  the  health  of  the 
household.  Two  ounces  of  potassium  permanganate 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  makes  the  ideal  germi- 
cide for  sink  pipes  and  drains.  From  a  quart  to  a 
gallon  should  be  poured  down  a  pipe  or  drain,  accord- 
ing to  its  size.  Crude  commercial  permanganate  will 
answer. 

The  woman  who  presides  over  a  household  should 
consider  as  one  of  her  most  important  functions  the 
purchase  and  care  of  the  family  food.  The  campaign 
against  germs  should  begin  outside  the  home,  for  the 
housekeeper  is  as  responsible  as  the  shopkeeper  for 
the  menace  of  dirty  stores  where  the  meat  is  left  on 
the  chopping  block  to  collect  disease  germs  from  flies 
and  dust,  where  the  cheese  is  uncovered  on  the  counter 
and  vegetables  and  fruits  are  exposed  to  the  dirt  from 
every  passing  wagon;  for  if  she  refuses  to  buy  food 
under  such  conditions  he  would  have  to  mend  his 
ways.  Wherever  a  choice  is 
possible  she  should  purchase 
only  from  the  baker  who  wraps 
and  seals  his  bread.  When  she 
has  the  food  in  the  home  as  free 
as  possible  from  germs,  what 
then?  The  first  requisite  is  ab- 
solute cleanliness  in  the  storage 
place.  This  is  not  attained  by 
the  use  of  soap  and  water  alone. 
Fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  white- 
wash are  important  aids. 
Shelves  should  be  washed  clean 
and  then  dried;  but  the  undue 
use  of  water  should  be  avoided, 
as  moisture  is  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  germ  growth.  A 
cellar  may.be  kept  dry  by  plac- 
ing in  it  dishes  of  unslaked  lime, 
which  takes  up  the  moisture 
with  avidity.  When  the  lime 
crumbles  apart,  losing  entirely 
its  crystalline  character,  it  has 
become  "slaked,"  will  take  up 
no  more  water,  and  must  be 
renewed.  The  ice  box  should  be 
wiped  every  day  with  a  dry 
cloth,  and  once  a  week  every- 
thing should  be  removed  so  that 
the  sides,  shelves,  and  drain 
may  be  thoroughly  scalded  with 
boiling  water  in  which  washing 
soda  has  been  dissolved.  The 
pan  underneath  should  be 
scrubbed  and  treated  similarly  often. 

Kitchen  methods  in  many  of  their  details  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  sanitary  science,  and  with- 
out realizing  it  many  and  many  a  housewife  and 
mother  is  responsible  for  the  cold  that  "goes  through 
the  family"  or  the  epidemic  sore  throat.  The  one  who 
does  the  cooking  should  never  taste  the  sauce  or  soup 
with  the  stirring  spoon.  She  should  also  be  careful  to 
handle  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  by  their  handles. 
It  sounds  like  a  small  point,  but  it  is  tremendously 

important  to  see  that 
germs  are  not  de- 
posited  from  the 
fingers  on  the  parts 
to  be  put  in  the 
mouth. 

Disinfectants  for 
personal  use  are  as 
essential  as  those  in- 
tended  only  for 
household  utility, 
and  perhaps  nothing 
equals  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  for  all- 
around  use.  There 
are  on  the  market 
several  preparations, 
but  sold  under  differ- 
ent trade  names.  In 
the  case  of  burns, 
cuts,  bruises,  or  bites, 
washing  the  wound 
thoroughly  with  this 
disinfectant  will  be 
found  beneficial.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to 
clean  the  finger  nails 
with  this  solution,  for 
they  are  a  common 
lodging  place  for 
germs. 

N  o  twi  t  h  s  t  a  n  d- 
ing  all  precautious, 
illness  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  home, 
and  when  it  does  the 
strictest  vigilance  as 
to  sanitary  condi- 
tions must  be 
enforced,  and  disin- 
fection should  apply 
to  the  nurse  and  ev- 
erything in  the  room, 
as  well  as  the  patient. 
Clothing,  beddiug,  dishes,  and  any  utensils  used  should 
be  boiled  frequently.  All  cloths  which  cannot  be  so 
treated  should  be  burned.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  dust  in  the  room,  cloths  disinfected  with  car- 
bolic or  creolin  should  be  used.  A  frequent  washing 
of  the  hands  of  the  nurse  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  an 
excellent  practice.  It  is  a  continual  fight  to  get  rid  of 
the  germs  that  do  damage  and  make  way  for  those 
that  are  beneficial,  but,  of  course,  it  pays. 

EW 


Tomato  Pepper  Pickle  Relish 

SELECT  even-sized  tomato  peppers,  cut  the  tops  off 
as  for  mangoes,  and  scoop  out  the  seeds.  Boil 
three  minutes  in  two  cupfuls  of  vinegar  and  one-fourth 
cupful  of  sugar.    Take  off  and  drain. 

For  the  relish,  four  cupfuls  of  chopped  cucumbers, 
one-third  cupful  of  little  green  peppers,  chopped,  two 
cupfuls  of  chopped  onions,  three-fourths  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  celery  seed,  one  teaspoonful  of  ^innamon,  one 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 
three  cupfuls  of  vinegar. 

Mix  all  together,  let  come  to  a  good  boil,  and  then 
stuff  in  the  tomato  peppers.  Place  the  tops  on  the 
peppers,  tie  them  on  with  cord,  fill  in  jars,  and  pour 
the  vinegar  from  the  cooked  peppers  over  all ;  seal. 
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A  License  to  Listen 

A  Story  About  Aunt  Jane's  Victory  Over  the  Telephone  Corporation 


AUNT  JANE  WAG  STAFF  has  a  license  to  listen  to 
/\   any  and  all  conversations  on  her  niece's  ten- 
/  \  party  telephone  line.   The  trouble  that  came  to 
-^-Aunt  Jane  before  she  was  given  this  license 
was  primarily  due  to  Mrs.  Hiram  Hubbell.  Others 
discovered  and  occasionally  complained  to  one  another 
that  someone  was  giving  surreptitious  ear  to  their 
telephonic  confidences,  but  Mrs.  Hubbell  was  the  first 
to  become  aggressively  active  in  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Hubbell,  in  spite  of  her  multifarious  and  exacting 
duties  as  a  farmer's  wife,  usually  had  some  time  to 
spare  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  spent  most  of  it  at  the 
telephone. 

She  called  up  Mrs.  Josiah  Perkins,  or  Mrs.  Peter 
Simpson,  or  Mrs.  Heber  Henson,  or  one  of  them  called 
her  up  at  least  once  every  day.  Naturally,  it  annoyed 
Mrs.  Hubbell  to  have  anyone  listening  to  her  confi- 
dences, and  finally  she  declared  that  she  was  going  to 
find  out  who  it  was,  if  there  was  any  way  to  do  so,  and 
report  it  to  the  company. 

"Why,  I  don't  never  do  no  harm,"  objected  Aunt 
Jane  when  she  was  convicted.  "I  don't  never  repeat 
nothin'  that's  goin'  to  hurt  nobody.  But  I  like  to  know 
what's  goin'  on,  and  there  ain't  no  other  way.  Here 
I  am,  sittin'  in  the  old  rockin'  chair  all  the  time,  unable 
to  move,  only  with  a  cane,  and  I  don't  see  nobody 
hardly,  nor  I  don't  hear  nobody,  only  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  I  like  to  know  what's  happenin',  first.  Why, 
I  knew  the  Metzes  had  a  baby  before  it  was  born, 
because  I  heard  'em  telephonin'  for  a  doctor,  and  I 
knew  when  Sue  Hopkins  broke  off 
With  Lem  Tolliver,  because  I  heard 
her  tell  him  not  to  call  no  more." 

In  due  time,  however,  Mrs.  Hub- 
bell and  Mrs.  Perkins,  acting  as  a 
committee  for  the  incensed  sub- 
scribers, drove  to  town  and  lodged 
their  complaint  at  the  office  of  the 
telephone  company. 

A  few  days  later  a  polite  young 
man  called  upon  Aunt  Jane  and  ex- 
plained courteously  that  complaint 
had  been  made  of  listening  on  the 
line,  and  the  trouble  had  apparently 
been  traced  to  her  telephone.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  more  trou- 
ble of  that  kind,  for  the  rules  of  his 
company  were  very  strict  and  the 
penalty  for  breaking  them  the  loss 
of  the  telephone  thus  used.  The 
.young  man  was  deeply  sympathetic, 
but  he  had  no  authority  to  suspend 
the  rules.  A  repetition  of  the  offense 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
telephone. 

"It's  only  jest  loneliness,"  pleaded 
Aunt  Jane.  "Here  I  be,  alone  'most 
all  day,  and  listenin'  at  the  tele- 
phone is  like  havin'  comp'ny  in  to 
visit.  I  get  to  know  what's  goin' 
on — know  more'n  anybody  else — 
but  I  don't  tell  nothin'  what  hurts. 
Why,  if  I  was  a  mind  to  talk — well, 
I  could  tell  what  Mrs.  Hawkins  said 
to  Jim  Hawkins  the  time  he  telephoned  he  was  stayin' 
in  town  all  night,  and  how  Sally  Perkins  and  Tom 
Clancy  was  so  near  breakin'  once  that  she  told  him  to 
send  her  photograft  back,  and  that  the  Petersons' 
baby—" 

But  the  polite  young  man  asserted  that  the  company 
could  make  no  exceptions  to  its  rule,  although  he  per- 
sonally was  satisfied  that  her  listening  was  perfectly 
harmless  and  really  almost  justifiable. 

Still,  Aunt  Jane  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  enormity  of  her  offense  or  the  serious  nature  of 
the  penalty.  She  kept  away  from  the  telephone  for  a 
day,  and  then  drifted  back  into  the  old  habit.  She  did 
this  one  afternoon —  But  now  we  are  coming  to  the 
reason  for  her  license  to  listen. 

That  same  afternoon  two  other  people  were  occupied 
in  ways  that,  while  apparently  unrelated  to  Aunt 
Jane's  license  to  listen,  must  still  be  considered  there- 
with. The  polite  young  man  was  driving  out  to  the 
Cotter  farm  where  Aunt  Jane  lived,  under  instructions 
to  make  a  further  investigation  and  remove  the  tele- 
phone if  the  trouble  proved  to  be  the  same  this  time  as 
last ;  and  Mrs.  Hubbell,  alone  in  her  home,  was  baking. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  remote  from  a  license 
to  one  woman  to  listen  than  another  woman  baking, 
but  you  never  can  tell. 

Being  thus  occupied,  Mrs.  Hubbell  did  not  hear  the 
door  open,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  a  pair  of  very 
wicked  eyes,  set  in  a  most  forbidding  face,  observing 
her  that  she  realized  that  there  was  an  intruder.  Then 
she  promptly  ordered  him  out,  but  he  refused  to  go. 

"Pass  out  the  eats !"  he  commanded. 

"Go  outside  and  I'll  give  you  something  to  eat,"  she 
returned. 

"Nix  on  the  outside '."  retorted  the  intruder. 

"I'll  call  my  husband !"  she  threatened. 

"He  ain't  here,"  laughed  the  intruder.  "I'm  boss 
here  now,  an'  you  an'  me  is  goin'  to  have  a  nice  little 
time  together.  First,  I'm  goin'  to  feed  at  the  table, 
like  folks,  and  after  that —  No  you  don't !"  he  cried, 
making  a  sudden  rush  for  her. 

For  Mrs.  Hubbell  was  backing  into  the  next  room, 
and  now,  with  marvelous  quickness,  she  sprang  back- 
ward and  slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  The  next 
moment  she  had  the  telephone  receiver  down  and  was 
screaming,  "Help!  help!  help!"  even  as  she  tried  to 
get  Central.  She  had  barely  time  thus  to  call  before 
he,  delayed  but  a  moment  at  the  door,  roughly  dragged 
her  from  the  instrument,  the  receiver  falling  the 
length  of  its  cord.  Then  she  screamed  as  only  a 
woman  in  mortal  terror  can  scream,  and  struggled  and 
fought  as  only  a  woman  in  such  desperate  plight  can 
struggle  and  fight. 

F  W 


By  Elliott  Flower 

Aunt  Jane,  listening,  heard  the  cries  for  help.  She 
was  quite  alone  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Cotter  having  gone 
to  the  co-operative  creamery. 

"Sounds  like  Sary  Hubbell,"  commented  Aunt  Jane. 
"There  must  be  something  wrong  over  to  her  place." 

Then  came  the  screams,  followed  by  the  noise  of  the 
struggle  as  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture  were 
overturned. 

"Sary's  in  trouble !"  decided  Aunt  Jane. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  hobbled  into  the  next 
room,  immediately  returning  with  a  magazine  pistol. 
With  this  firmly  clutched  in  one  hand,  the  other 
manipulating  the  cane,  she  hobbled  out  and  began 
hallooing  as  loudly  as  she  could.  But  her  voice  was 
not  strong  and  Sam  Cotter  was  in  a  far  field. 

"Sary's  bein'  murdered,"  she  reflected  in  her  delib- 
erate way,  "and  somebody  ought  to  go  to  her." 

At  the  lane  gate,  beside  the  horseblock,  stood  Dan 
Brown's  horse  and  open  buggy.  Dan  had  asked  for 
Sam  half  an  hour  before  and,  directed  by  Aunt  Jane, 
had  gone  to  the  field  to  find  him.  The  horse,  being 
gentle,  was  not  tied. 

Aunt  Jane,  with  some  difficulty,  mounted  the  horse- 
block, climbed  into  the  buggy,  laid  the  pistol  on  the 
seat  beside  her,  picked  up  the  reins,  and  said,  "Gid- 
dap!"  Up  to  this  time  she  had  been  as  cool  and 
deliberate  mentally  as  her  infirmities  compelled  her  to 
be  physically,  but  as  the  possible  meaning  of  those 
screams  sank  deeper  into  her  mind  she  began  to  get 
excited.  Her  mind  conceived  a  hundred  different  plans. 


She  raised  the  pistol  over  her  head,  shut  her  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger 


It  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  have  brought 
Sam  in  from  the  field  by  firing  the  pistol.  It  was  too 
late  to  change  her  plan  now,  but  she  could  still  notify 
him  that  something  was  wrong.  She  raised  the  pistol 
over  her  head,  shut  her  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  A  horse  may  be  very 
gentle  and  Still  object  to  firearms  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  especially  after  being  stirred  and  pained  by 
a  generous  application  of  whip.  This  one  objected, 
increasing  his  pace  so  suddenly  that  only  the  high 
back  of  the  seat  kept  Aunt  Jane  from  being  left  in  the 
road. 

Over  in  the  field,  which  the  road  skirted  at  this 
point,  Sam  Cotter  and  Dan  Brown  looked  up  quickly 
and  were  startled  to  see  Dan's  horse  apparently  run- 
ning away  with  Aunt  Jane.  They  made  a  rush  for  the 
road,  where  they  nearly  ran  their  legs  off  in  an  effort 
to  at  least  keep  the  rig  in  sight.  Nor  were  they  long 
alone  in  the  pursuit.  Aunt  Jane,  becoming  momen- 
tarily more  excited,  decided  that  a  general  alarm 
ought  to  be  sounded,  so  she  raised  the  pistol  again  and 
blazed  away  at  intervals  until  she  had  exhausted  the 
magazine. 

Lem  Quigley,  leading  a  horse  in  from  pasture,  heard 
and  saw  and  acted.  When  a  woman  who  has  been  an 
invalid  for  ten  years  suddenly  appears  on  the  high- 
way, her  horse  on  the  dead  run  and  she  waving  a 
pistol  and  blazing  away  promiscuously,  one  is  justified 
in  suspecting  that  something  is  wrong  and  that  his 
services  may  be  needed.  Lem  mounted  his  horse  and 
set  out  after  Aunt  Jane. 

Josiah  Perkins  was  just  driving  out  into  the  road  as 
Aunt  Jane  flashed  by.  "They're  killin'  Sary  Hubbell !" 
screamed  Aunt  Jane.  Josiah  laid  on  the  lash  and  got 
under  way  so  quickly  that  he  cut  in  ahead  of  Lem. 
From  every  side  men,  with  or  without  horses,  came 
scurrying  to  the  road.  One  would  not  have  suspected 
that  so  many  people  could  be  found  in  the  mile  that 
intervened  between  the  Cotter  and  the  Hubbell  farm- 
houses. 

Aunt  Jane  held  the  lead  to  the  end,  and  then  discov- 
ered that  the  horse  was  beyond  control  and  could  be 
neither  stopped  nor  turned  into  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
house.  "There !  There !"  she  screamed,  pointing,  as 
she  swept  past.  Josiah  Perkins,  following  close  be- 
hind, swung  into  the  lane.  "Keep  after  Aunt  Jane  V 
he  shouted  to  Lem  Quigley.  and  Lem,  with  never  a 
pause,  went  on  in  pursuit.  Others  coming  up  followed 
Josiah. 

Mrs.  Hubbell  was  found,  bound  and  gagged,  in  her 
kitchen.  Her  assailant  had  dragged  her  there,  after 
overpowering  her,  that  he  might  have  her  under  his 
eye  while  he  regaled  himself  with  whatever  the  larder 


might  afford.  But  he  had  been  rudely  disturbed  by 
Aunt  Jane.  The  approaching  fusillade  had  caught, 
even  commanded,  his  attention,  and  he  moved  with 
great  rapidity  out  the  back  door,  over  a  fence,  and 
then  on  a  bee  line  for  the  nearest  timber,  leaving  Mrs. 
Hubbell  considerably ,  bruised  from  her  struggle,  but 
otherwise  unharmed. 

Mrs.  Hubbell  was  relating  her  experiences  to  an 
excited  and  sympathetic  group  when  Lem  Quigley 
returned  with  Aunt  Jane  and  Dan  Brown's  horse  and 
buggy.  Aunt  Jane  was  in  a  state  of  complete  physical 
collapse,  but  she  rallied  quickly  under  the  influence  of 
a  few  cups  of  strong  tea  and  a  shower  of  compliments. 

She  was  finally  escorted  in  state  back  to  the  Cotter 
farm.  A  surprise  awaited  them  there.  Mrs.  Cotter 
had  returned  and  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics,  there 
being  two  very  excellent  reasons  for  her  perturbation. 
First,  Aunt  Jane  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
when  she  sought  to  report  this  fact  to  Sam  she  could 
not  find  Sam.  Second,  the  polite  young  man  had  ar- 
rived while  she  was  distractedly  seeking  to  solve  this 
puzzle  and,  after  a  few  questions,  had  removed  the 
telephone,  apologizing  profusely  for  what  he  was  doing 
but  doing  it  just  the  same. 

This  state  of  affairs  at  home  roused  Aunt  Jane's  ire. 
After  her  recent  exploit  and  the  compliments  following 
it  she  was  in  no  humor  to  permit  an  insignificant 
telephone  corporation  to  dictate  to  her  what  she  could 
or  could  not  do.  • 

"Sam,"  she  instructed,  "you  hitch  up  something  in 
the  mornin'  and  let  Lizzie  drive  me 
to  town.  I  reckon  if  I  kin  rescue 
Sary  Hubbell  from  a  tramp  I'm  able 
to  make  the  trip  to  town,  and  I  want 
to  show  that  little  whipper-snapper 
dude  that  he  can't  come  out  here 
and  lay  down  no  law  for  me." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotter,  seeing  un- 
pleasant possibilities  in  this  deter- 
mination, tried  to  dissuade  her,  but 
she  was  firm.  "I'm  goin  to  have  my 
rights,"  She  declared,  "and  you're 
goin'  to  have  your'n.  The  idee  that 
a  respectable  woman  can  be  insulted 
and  tromped  on  the  way  I  been  has 
got  to  be  busted.  What  am  I,  that  I 
can't  listen  when  I  don't  rer~?.t 
nothin'?  What's  that  whipper-snap- 
per dude,  that  he  kin  shut  me  away 
from  folks  like  I  had  the  smallpox? 
I'm  goin'  to  have  that  telephone  put 
back  or  I'm  goin'  to  stir  up  a  row 
that'll  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dancin'  a  hornpipe !" 

"All  right,  Aunt  Jane,"  Sam  agreed. 
"I'll  git  out  the  old  carryall  and 
drive  you  and  Lizzie  to  town  myself. 
We'll  start  at  nine  o'clock." 

For  the  information  of  the  reader 
it  may  be  confidentially  stated  here 
that   Hiram   and    Sarah  Hubbell, 
after  a  conference  with  Josiah  and 
other  neighbors,  left  for  town  an 
hour  earlier.   That,  however,  did  not 
deprive  Aunt  Jane  of  a  suitable  escort.    There  were 
half  a  dozen  rigs  waiting  when  Sam  Cotter  drove  out 
of  the  lane  into  the  road. 

"What's  all  this?"  demanded  Aunt  Jane. 
"They're  going'  to  town  to  see  you  lay  out  the 
comp'ny,"  chuckled  Cotter. 

Others  fell  in  as  they  passed  various  farms,  and 
late  ones  kept  coming  up  behind,  so  it  was  really  an 
imposing  cavalcade  when  they  finally  reached  tele- 
phone headquarters. 

The  manager,  glancing  out  of  a  window  at  that 
moment,  exclaimed,  "Holy  Smoke!  here  come  your 
friends  now !" 

"Yes,"  returned  Hiram  Hubbell  quietly.  "I  told  you, 
didn't  I?" 

"I  made  all  the  trouble,"  added  Mrs.  Hubbell,  "and 
now  I  don't  care  if  she  listens  her  ears  off.  That's  the 
way  the  folks  out  there  feel  about  it  too." 

The  manager  glanced  again  at  the  army  that  was 
now  forming  for  the  attack.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said 
hastily,  "rules  are  rules,  and  I  can't  give  anybody  a 
license  to  listen,  but — leave  it  to  me !" 

Aunt  Jane,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sam  Cotter,  led 
the  way.  The  manager  met  her  at  the  door,  thus 
strategically  shutting  off  a  general  invasion  by  her 
cohorts. 

"Mrs.  Wagstaff,  is  it  not?"  asked  the  manager, 
extending  a  cordial  hand. 

"It  is,  young  man,"  she  returned  uncompromisingly, 
ignoring  the  hand. 

"I  can  hardly  blame  you,  Mrs.  Wagstaff,  for  your 
feeling  of  resentment.  Through  some  regrettable  mis- 
understanding your  telephone  was  removed.  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  a  man  is  on  his  way  out  there  now  to 
restore  it.  You  will  find  everything  all  right  when 
you  get  back." 

"It's  mighty  lucky  for  you,"  declared  Aunt  Jane, 
"but  that  ain't  all.    I  got  to  have  an  understanding — " 

The  manager  cut  her  off.  "Tut,  tut,  Mrs.  Wagstaff," 
he  said  genially,  "let's  forget  the  unpleasant  past. 
Words  are  useless  anyway.  Let  actions  speak.  The 
telephone  will  be  replaced.  Sorry  to  have  put  you  to 
so  much  trouble,  Mrs.  Wagstaff.   Good  day." 

Aunt  Jane  was  somewhat  annoyed  to  find  victory 
hers  before  she  had  even  begun  to  fight,  but  after  being 
cheered  by  her  supporting  army  she  permitted  herself 
to  be  assisted  back  into  the  carryall. 

The  manager,  meanwhile,  was  talking  earnestly  to 
the  polite  young  man.  "Kill  your  horse,  if  necessary," 
he  instructed,  "but  get  out  there  and  get  that  telephone 
in  before  she  gets  home." 

"You  bet  I'll  get  it  in  before  she  gets  home!" 
returned  the  polite  young  man. 
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Fitting  Out  the  Little  Folks  for 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 
Drawings  by  A.  M.  Cooper 


Farm  and  Fireside,  August  29,  1914 

Fall 


GETTING  the  patterns  of  these 
clothes  for  children  is  just  the  sim- 
plest matter.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  your  selection  at  home  and  send 
your  order  in  by  mail.  The  patterns 
are  sent  you  by  return  mail  and  you 
have  no  hurried  trip,  to  town.  Stamps 
in  payment  for  the  patterns  should  ac- 
company the  order,  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  pattern  depot  nearest  your 
home  in  order  to  facilitate  quick  de- 
livery. The  addresses  of  the  three  pat- 
tern depots  are  as  follows :  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Room  320,  1554 
California    Street,   Denver,  Colorado. 


SCHOOL  DAYS  have  begun,  and  it  is 
time  to  select  the  children's  clothes. 
This  page  offers  a  variety  of  helpful 
ideas  to  the  mother  who  wants  simple, 
serviceable  clothes  that  will  also  be 
good-looking.  There  are  coats  for  the 
little  girl,  which  may  be  lined  or  not, 
as  preferred,  and  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  soft  wool  mixture,  serge, 
cheviot,  and  gabardine,  and  a  coat  for 
the  small  boy  which  should  be  of  serge 
or  worsted.  The  dresses  for  school  are 
most  practical  of  flannel,  serge,  cash- 
mere, or  gingham,  while  the  little  boys' 
suits  may  be  of  serge,  cheviot,  or  ging- 
ham. For  the  tiny  baby  there  is  a  com- 
plete but  simple  layette  illustrated 
on  this  page  in  pattern  No.  2564, 
which  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  cents. 


No.  2421—  RussianBlouse 
Dress:  Kilted  Skirt 

6  to  12  years.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  8  years, 
one  and  seven-eighths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material  for 
the  blouse,  and  two  yards  of 
thirty -six -inch  material  for 
the  skirt,  with  one-half  yard 
of  contrasting  materia],  and 
one-half  yard  of  lace  rordainty 
frill  at  neck.  The  price  of 
this  dress  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.2593 — Kimono  Dress 
with  Tucked  Guimpe 

2  to  8  years.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  6  years, 
four  yards  of  twenty- two- inch 
material,  or  two  yards  of  thir- 
ty-Bix-inch  material,  with  one- 
fourth  yard  of  contrasting 
material  for  the  belt  and  one 
and  five-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-inch  material  for  the 
guimpe.  The  price  of  this 
dress  pattern    is    ten  cents 


X — "X 


No.  2440 


No.  242 1 


No.  2552 


No.  2507 


No.  2553 


No.  2553— Boy's  Yoke 
Dress  with  Bloomers 

6  months  to  4  years.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  2 
years,  four  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  ma- 
terial, or  three  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material.  This  dress 
pattern  provides  for  both  long 
and  short  sleeves  and  gath- 
ers at  the  yoke  give  the  de- 
sired fullness.  Price  of  this 
yoke  dress  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2534 — Dress  with 
Long-Waisted  Blouse 

6  to  1 2  years.  Material  re- 
quired for  8  years,  three  and 
three-fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  two 
and  three-eighths  yards  of 
forty-inch  material,  with  three 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  contrast- 
ing material  and  one-fourth 
yard  of  lace.  The  long-waisted 
effect  is  fashionable.  Price 
of  this  pattern,  is  ten  cents 
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Helps  for  Washday 

By  Kilbourne  Cowles 

WHILE  among  enlightened  people 
there  is  no  way  of  entirely  avoiding 
the  weekly  turmoil  of  the  washtub  and 
ironing  board,  there  are  ways,  and  easy 
ones  too,  of  mitigating  its  terrors. 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  study 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
washing  without  interfering  with  family 
comfort  or  lowering  the  high  standard  of 
cleanliness  which  makes  home  delightful. 
'A  woman  who  set  her  mind  upon  this 
problem  last  year  when  her  family  moved 
from  a  city  house  to  the  country  found 
that  she  lessened  the  articles  to  be 
washed  fully  one  third.  She  put  all  the 
white  counterpanes  they  had  used  in  the 
city  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  and  cov- 
ered the  beds  with  gaily  flowered  spreads 
made  of  cretonne.  They  looked  very 
pretty  and  fresh,  and  were  used  all  sum- 
mer without  needing  laundering.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  substituted  a  center- 
piece "  and  doilies  for  the  tablecloth,  so 
there  was  no  washing  and  ironing  of 
those  large  pieces  on  the  hot  summer 
days,  and  the  table  with  its  lace-edged 
doilies,  so  easy  to  launder,  looked  ex- 
ceedingly cool  and  dainty.  Besides,  if 
Miss  Baby  dropped  jelly  at  her  place,  or 
impetuous  Brother  spilled  the  gravy,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  remove  a  long  cloth. 

,She  began  the  custom  of  having  the 
sheets  and  bath  towels  folded  for  the 
cupboards  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
line. 

Hand  towels,  pillow  slips,  and  napkins 
were  quickly  put  through  the  inexpensive 
mangle  she  purchased,  and  some  of  the 
children's  coarser  handkerchiefs  were 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  nightgowns  and  underwear  for  all 
the  feminine  members  of  the  family  were 
made  of  the  popular  white  seersucker 
which  requires  no  ironing,  and  trimmed 
with  a  heavy  lace  that  shook  out  in  the 
breezes  and  needed  no  pressing.  Blue 
and  light  brown  seersucker  shirts  and 
blouses  clothed  the  boys  on  week  days, 
and  one  starched  shirt  each  for  Sundays 
was  the  sum  of  the  ironing  in  that  line. 
The  little  girls  wore  colored  seersucker 
frocks,  and  even  their  best  dresses  were 
made  of  the  soft  white  crepe  which,  like 
their  mother's  blouses  and  gowns  of  the 
same  pretty  and  becoming  material,  were 
ready  to  wear  when  taken  from  the 
clothesline. 

"I  think,"  said  this  little  mother  as  she 
expounded  her  system,  "that  the  doing 
away  with  so  much  handling  of  the 
clothes,  the  sprinkling  and  folding  as 
well  as  the  ironing,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  household  reform  could  have 
done  to  iron  away  what  my  husband 
used  to  call  the  'washday  creases'  in  my 
forehead." 


Linking  Home  and  School 
Together 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 

THE  schools  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
have  a  novel  method  of  co-operation 
between  home  and  school.  It  is  sure  to 
increase  in  other  States,  for  it  is  a  co- 
operative system  that  will  surely  succeed 
wherever  placed  in  action.  The  work 
that  a  child  performs  at  home  is  credited 
on  his  average  at  school.  For  doing 
given  tasks  in  connection  with  the  house- 
hold work  the  boy  or  girl  is  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  on  his  or  her 
work  at  school.  When  the  pupil  has 
earned  six  hundred  minutes  by  work  at 
home,  he  or  she  will  be  allowed  a  holi- 
day from  school,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  pupil  is  to  receive  more  tnan 
one  holiday  each  month. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  pupils,  and 
lasts  the  entire  school  term.  At  the  end 
of  the  contest  the  pupil  with  the  highest 
standing  receives  as  first  prize  $3  in 
cash,  and  the  second  $2.  But  this  money 
is  not  given  outright  to  the  children;  it 
is  placed  in  a  local  savings  bank,  and  is 
a  present  from  the  district  treasury. 

Both  parents  and  pupils  have  become 
most  enthusiastic  over  this  plan,  owing 
to  the  resultant  increase  of  interest  in 
both  home  and  school  work  shown  by 
the  children.  One  district  school  had  a 
100-per-cent.  standard  in  spelling  for 
one  month  recently.  This  was  the  Spring 
Valley  School,  the  first  Oregon  rural 
school  to  become  standardized — that  is, 
to  meet  with  the  state  definition  of  a 
practical  rural  school. 

It  would  become  most  difficult  for  the 
average  rural  school-teacher  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  allow  points  in  a 
method  of  this  plan.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Spring  Valley  school-teacher 
allowed  credits : 

Boy  winner :  Went  to  bed  before  nine 
o'clock,  5  minutes ;  cut  wood,  10  minutes ; 
fed  cows,  10  minutes;  fed  horses,  10 
minutes ;  fed  hogs,  10  minutes ;  fed  hens, 
10  minutes ;  collected  eggs,  10  minutes ; 


cleaned  horses,  10  minutes ;  milked  cows, 
20  minutes ;  total,  95  minutes. 

Girl  winner :  Went  to  bed  before  nine 
o'clock,  5  minutes;  made  one  bed,  5  min- 
utes ;  turned  separator,  10  minutes ;  put 
separator  together,  10  minutes;  fed 
chickens,  5  minutes;  gathered  eggs,  15 
minutes;  washed  and  wiped  dishes,  15 
minutes;  prepared  supper,  30  minutes; 
total,  105  minutes. 

I  presume  that  most  of  these  rural ' 
methods  of  awakening  a  new  interest  in 
the  lives  of  the  pupils  have  arisen  from 
a  great  need.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Oregon  plan.  The  teacher  found  that 
she  had  one  scholar  who  failed  to  take 
interest  in  the  lessons  at  hand.  So  she 
said  that  instead  of  allowing  the  usual 
ten  points  on  lessons,  the  scholars  need 
do  only  five  problems  in  algebra,  and  by 
doing  work  at  home,  as  outlined,  credit 
would  be  given  for  the  five  points.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  the  teacher  the 
pupils  returned  with  the  usual  ten  prob- 
lems well  done,  in  addition  to  which  they 
had  performed,  the  duties  at  home  as 
assigned.  Thus  the  co-operative  method 
between  home  and  school  saw  its  dawn- 
ing day  of  birth ;  a  great  need  has  re- 
sulted in  a  great  method  by  which  home 
and  school  are  linked  together. 

This  method  will  help  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  how  to  do  the  little  things 
about  the  home  which  they  might  pass 
into  years  of  maturity  without  learning: 
the  simple  art  of  housekeeping;  the  care 
of  farm  stock  and  implements;  the  best 
method  of  making  a  home  a  place  for 
loving  and  co-operative  work  instead  of 
a  mere  shelter.  The  school  and  the  home 
must  co-operate  in  their  work  if  the 
child  is  to  come  to  his  fullest  capacity 
as  a  citizen. 


Box  for  Boots  and  Shoes 

IN  MANY  kitchens  it  is  necessary  to  have 
several  pairs  of  men's  boots  and  shoes 
kept  where  they  will  be  dry  and.  warm. 
A  receptacle  for  holding  them  is  easily 
made  from  a  dry-goods  box  which  may 
be  obtained  at  any  store.  A  convenient 
size  for  this  box  is  two  feet  high,  three 


or  four  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  For  the  drop  door 
two  matched  boards  one  foot  wide  and 
the  length  of  the  box,  and  one-half  inch 
thick  will  do.  Fasten  this  by  two  hinges 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  front  of  the  box, 
so  that  it  can  be  dropped  down  over  the 
front  of  the  box,  shutting  boots  and  shoes 
out  of  sight.  When  opening  the  box 
turn  the  drop  door  up,  back  over  the  top 
of  the  box.  Four  casters  can  be  put  on 
with  screws.  Divide  the  inside  of  the 
box  into  compartments  to  accommodate 
boots  and  shoes.  Stain  the  outside  of 
the  box.  Keep  it  near  the  stove,  behind 
it  if  you  can,  and  by  turning  the  door  up 
the  boots  will  quickly  dry  out  when  they 
are  wet.  I.  E.  B. 


For 


Getting  Flowers  Ready 
the  Spring 

It's  Not  Too  Early  Now  to  Set  Plans  for  Better  Ones 
By  Ida  D.  Bennett 

THE  busy  season  in  the  garden  which 
is  ushered  in  by  the  first  hard  frost 
does  much  to  rob  of  its  gloom  and 
sadness  the  season  of  vanishing  bloom 
and  falling  leafage.  The  fact  that  al- 
ready we  are  beginning  to  work  for  an- 
other season's  florescence  is  inspiriting. 
At  this  season,  better  even  than  in  spring, 
may  changes  be  inaugurated  in  the 
flower-garden,  new  beds  laid  or  the  old 
boundaries  widened.  When  annuals  are 
out  of  the  way,  bulbs  lifted  and  many 
perennials  ready  for  lifting  and  trans- 
planting, paths  that  have  proven  too 
narrow  may  be  widened  and  their  bound- 
aries set  in  new  places.  Some  plants 
that  have  done  poorly  in  their  present 
situation  may  be  moved  where  they  will 
receive  a  more  grateful  amount  of  sun  or 


shade,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  this  can 
be  better  done  in  the  fall  than  in  spring, 
when  there  is  always  an  overplus  of 
work  and  a  scarcity  of  time. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  general 
overhauling  of  all  the  structural  work 
of  the  garden  should  be  made  and  fences, 
trellises  and  summer-houses  put  in 
weather-proof  condition  for  the  winter. 

Most  of  the  hardy  lilies  will  have 
ripened  their  bulbs  at  this  time,  and 
where  the  clumps  have  become  congested 
or  for  any  reason  are  not  doing  well  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided. 

Many  of  the  hardy  shrubs  may  be 
trimmed  at  this  time,  and  all  may  have 
any  dead  wood  cut  away,  and  all  should 
be  given  a  liberal  mulch  of  coarse  ma- 
nure before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

All  dead  plants  of  annuals  should^  be 
pulled  up  and  consigned  to  the  compost- 
heap,  as  well  as  all  weeds  which  may 
have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  garden  un- 
der shelter  of  the  plants.  All  dead  vines 
should  be  removed  from  their  support 
and  burned  or  placed  on  the  compost- 
heap  and  everything  about  the  garden 
made  as. trim  as  in  the  spring  cleaning; 
this  will  rob  the  garden  of  one  of  its 
most  unpleasant  features — the  untidy, 
wind-swept  beds  of  dead  flowers  and 
weeds. 

At  this  season  one  should  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  all  sorts  of  insect  enemies  of 
the  flower-garden — cutworms,  chrysa- 
lides of  various  caterpillars  and  the  co- 
coons of  moths ;  many  of  these  will  be 
found  in  turning  up  the  soil,  and  others 
under  any  rubbish  which  exists.  Where 
moles  have  made  an  entrance  to  the  gar- 
den every  effort  should  be  made  to  trap 
them;  driving  them  away  is  but  a  tem- 
porary expedient. 

Moles  May  Not  Eat  the  Roots,  But  They 
Make  the  Channels  That  Take  Away 
the  Water 

I  have  never  found  it  of  much  "use  to 
set  traps  for  moles  in  the  fresh  runs 
made  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
these  are  feeding  runs  and  may  not  be 
visited  again,  but  when  one  can  deter- 
mine the  run  which  leads  to  and  from 
their  burrows  and  set  the  traps  there  one 
is  quite  likely  to  get  the  mole.  There  are 
usually  two  or  more  of  these  runs,  and 
they  will  generally  be  found  running  to- 
ward a  tree,  the  roots  of  which  form  a 
shelter  for  the  home  which  is  a  curiously 
contrived  abode  of  many  chambers  and 
galleries.  One  mole  caught  in  the  fall 
or  very  early  in  the  spring  before  breed- 
ing-time is  worth  several  later  in  the 
season. 

Many  perennial-flower  seeds  may  be 
sown  at  this  time,  especially  seeds  of 
poppies,  petunias,  sweet  alyssum,  fox- 
gloves, and  the  like.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  scatter  the  seed  lightly  and  thinly  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  to  press  it 
firmly  down  with  the  feet  or  a  board,  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest.  This  fall  sowing 
of  seed  is  more  certain  of  results  than 
spring  sowing,  and  the  plants  which  come 
up  while  the  earth  is  yet  cool  and  damp 
give  earlier  and  better  flowers  than 
spring-sown  seed. 

At  this  time,  too,  one  may  begin  to 
prepare  for  winter  gardening  and  the 
care  of  house  plants  by  getting  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  them.  Pots  which 
will  be  needed  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded,  drainage  material  in 
the  way  of  broken  pots  and  charcoal 
should  be  provided  and  a  good  compost 
for  potting  placed  where  it  will  be  easily 
accessible.  This  should,  preferably,  con- 
sist of  one  part  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  of  leaf  mold  or  soil  from  the  com- 
post-heap and  one  part  each  of  sharp 
sand  and  old,  well-rotted  manure  thor- 
oughly mixed.  If  this  is  thoroughly 
baked  on  the  kitchen  range  so  as  to  de- 
stroy all  insect  life  or  eggs  it  will  be  a 
distinct  gain  in  the  labor  of  caring  for 
the  plants  during  the  winter.  A  quantity 
of  each  of  these  soils  alone  should  be 
prepared  for  special  plants,  such  as  leaf- 
mold  for  ferns  and  fuchsias,  loam  for 
geraniums  and  sand  for  rooting  cuttings 
and  for  putting  under  bulbs  of  amaryllis, 
criniums,  and  the  like. 

All  plants  wanted  for  winter  blooming 
should  be  lifted  before  frost  and  brought 
into  the  house  before  fires  are  lighted, 
that  they  may  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  an  indoors  atmosphere.  All 
shelves  and  tables  for  their  use  should 
be  in  place  before  the  plants  are  brought 
in  and  much  handling  avoided. 

All  tender  bulbs  should  be  dug  before 
touched  by  frost,  but  such  roots  and 
bulbs  as  cannas,  gladioli,  and  the  like, 
may  be  left  until  late  in  the  season  with 
advantage. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  fall 
work  in  the  garden  is  preparatory  work 
for  spring,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is 
done,  the  more  smoothly  will  the  work 
move  in  the  early  days  of  spring  when 
time  is  at  a  premium. 


Mrs.  Dictate — "I  am  so  glad  I  came 
to  visit  my  son's  wife.  I  can  teach 
her  so  much.  You  see,  I  am  boil- 
ing these  clothes.  You  can't  con- 
vince me  there's  any  soap  will 
make  clothes  white  without 
boiling." 

Anty  Drudge — "If  you  have  some 
more  soiled  clothes,  I  will  convince 
you  in  just  30  minutes  that  you 
can  get  them  •  clean  and  white 
without  boiling  or  hard  rubbing. 
I  know  what  Fels-Naptha  will  do, 
and  you're  just  the  kind  of  woman 
I  like  to  meet." 


Be  sure  to  buy 
Fels-Naptha  the 
next  time  you 
need  soap.  It  will 
make  all  your 
work  easy  and 
pleasant. 

One  of  the  best 
things  it  will  do  for 
you  is  to  get  the  week- 
ly wash  on  the  line  in 
half  the  time,  with  less 
than  half  the  bother 
than  ever  before. 

Just  soak  the  clothes 
about  30  minutes  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  rub  lightly, 
rinse  and  hang  out. 
No  boiling  or  hard 
rubbing  is  necessary 
with  Fels-Naptha. 
Makes  cleaning, 
scrubbing  and  all 
kinds  of  housework 
just  as  easy. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 
Easy  directions  are  on  the  Red  and 
Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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How  Shall  We  Build  Our  Homes? 

The  Walls,  the  Roof,  the  Size  and  Placement  of  Rooms  All  Need  Careful  Thought 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Wing 


ALL  successful  country  houses  have  some  things 

/\   in  common.    They  are  true  country  houses. 

/— %  They  are  not  city  houses  built  out  in  the  fields. 
-^-A  country  house  ought  to  look  as  though  it 
grew  out  of  the  field  where  it  stands.  If  possible  it 
ought  to  be  constructed  of  materials  native  to  the 
locality.  Thus  in  the  mountains  the  house  with  walls 
of  logs  looks  fitting,  in  keeping  with  the  environme-nt, 
l  inks  homelike.  Log  walls  make  warm  walls.  There 
is  great  possibility  of  variety  in  planning  and  building 
a  Jog  house.  It  can  be  made  very  artistic  and  set 
on  a  good  stone  foundation.  It  will  endure  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  may  have  smoothly  plastered 
walls  on  the  inside  just  as  easily  as  any  other  house. 

Cobblestones  make  tine 
walls,  beautiful  walls,  and 
they  are  often  available.  One 
can  build  these  walls  with  one 
skilled  mason.  He  builds  a 
form  as  though  for  a  concrete 
wall,  he  lays  the  cobblestones 
in  next  the  outside,  and 
throws  wet  concrete  mortar 
behind  them.  The  concrete 
flows  around  the  stones  and 
holds  them  secure.  As  the 
forms  are  removed  the  mortar 
that  has  come  through  so  as 
to  be  visible  from  the  outside 
is  easily  chipped  away.  Such 
a  wall  is  cheap  and  will  en- 
dure for  a  thousand  years. 
For  a  house  it  would  be  cold 
unless  one  set  up  studding 
inside  and  used  lath  and  plas- 
ter, or  he  could  contrive  to 
build  an  air  chamber  right  in 
the  concrete.  With  cobble- 
stones my  husband  built  a 
stable  on  Woodland  Farm. 
The  structure  is  of  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bungalow. 
With  the  farm  labor,  aided  by 
two  men,  they  laid  up  these 
walls  in  four  days.  The  stones 
we  had  gathered  from  the 
fields.  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  thinking  that  a 
thing  built  has  permanence. 

Adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks 
make  good  walls.  If  one  can 
set  his  adobe  walls  on  good 

stone  or  concrete  foundation,  if  he  will  keep  a  good 
roof  over  them,  and  if  he  will  coat  them  with  cement 
plaster,  they  will  endure  for  centuries.  Adobe  is  cool 
in  summer.  It  is  warm  in  winter.  It  is  dry  and 
healthful.  It  is  cheap  too,  and  can  be  made  on  almost 
any  farm. 

Walls  That  Do  Not  Need  Painting 

The  adobe  wall  ought  to  be  plastered  on  the  outside 
and  in,  to  keep  it  from  the  weather.  To  make  cement 
plaster  adhere  to  adobe  walls  is  not  difficult.  One 
begins  by  driving  in  many  small  pegs,  letting  them 
project  from  the  wall  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
Then  he  stretches  over  the  wall  wire  poultry  netting, 
galvanized.  This  he  staples  to  the  pegs.  The  wire 
should  be  tight  and  should  cover  all  the  wall  and  not 
quite  touch  it  at  any  point.  Let  it  have  plenty  of 
large  staples.  Common  fencing  staples  will  serve. 
Then  plaster,  using  either  Portland  cement  or  lime  and 
sand  as  you  prefer.  Tlrus  done,  the  plaster  will  never 
crack  or  scale  off.  Roofs  over  adobe  walls  ought  to 
have  wide  projections  at  the  eaves.  That  throws  the 
drip  away  from  the  walls. 

The  plastered  or  stucco  wall  is  suitable  for  the 
country  house.    It  is  beautiful  if  rightly 
done.    It  is  permanent.    The  stuccoed  wall 
needs  no  paint. 

Stucco  is  of  several  kinds;  the  rougher 
sorts  of  finish  look  best  for  walls  of  country 
houses.  Many  of  us  have  built  of  wood  and 
are  weary  of  painting.  Wooden  walls  are  as 
easily  stuccoed  as  any.  In  1896,  I  think  it 
was,  we  stuccoed  a  farm  cottage  on  Wood- 
land Farm,  the  cottage  in  which  I  then 
lived.  I  think  it  was  the  first  house  in 
America  to  be  stuccoed  on  the  new  plan. 
The  men  of  the  household  stretched  over  the 
house  poultry  fencing,  the  common  galvan- 
ized wire  netting,  stapling  it  well.  On  this 
they  plastered,  using  a  plaster  of  common 
lime  and  sand  mortar.  The  second  coat 
was  made  poorer  in  lime  than  the  first. 
Both  were  put  on  the  same  day.  That  cot- 
tage stands  to-day  with  its  walls  as  perfect 
as  the  day  they  applied  the  plaster.  In  the 
sixteen  years  it  has  cost  not  one  cent  for 
paint  or  repairs.  Plaster  adds  to  warmth 
in   winter,    adds  a   coolness  in  summer. 

Brick  and  stone,  for  those  who  can  afford 
them,  are  always  suitable  materials  for_ 
country  dwellings  or  for  any  others. 

What  of  the  form  of  the  farmhouse?  I  like  it  not 
too  high,  broad  and  sloping  of  roof.  An  honest  roof 
is  the  thing.  The  roof  gives  character  to  the  whole 
house.  A  roof  should  suggest  a  tent,  long,  wide,  slop- 
ing. Do  not  let  the  architect  cut  up  the  roof  into 
fancy  gables ;  make  the  roof  plain,  broad,  wide,  reach- 
ing out  well,  with  projecting  gables  and  generous  eaves. 

The  material  of  the  roof?  That  must  depend  on 
costs.  I  prefer  red  tiles  to  all  other  materials,  but 
with  me  red  tiles  are  cheap.  I  do  not  like  metal 
roofs  for  the  country :  they  are  too  harsh ;  they  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  homeliness  of  the  landscape. 
Shingles  are  everywhere  available.  If  in  a  dry  climate 
they  check  badly,  dip  them  before  laying  in  raw 


WOODLAND  FARM  has  been  made  famous 
by  Joseph  E.  Wing,  farmer,  lecturer,  and 
writer.  Mrs.  Wing  has  in  turn  made  Mr.  Wing 
famous  by  her  help  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 
At  least,  Mr.  Wing  gives  her  much  credit  for  what 
success  he  has  achieved.  The  present  home  (shown 
below)  of  the  Wings  is  on  the  farm  where  they  have 
met  all  of  the  battles  of  life  together.  Mrs.  Wing 
here  writes  from  her  experience  on  Woodland  Farm 


linseed  oil.  That  will  almost  entirely  prevent  their 
checking.  A  little  red  color  in  the  oil  will  give  a  red 
stain  appropriate  for  a  farmhouse  roof. 


The  country  home,  as  the  country  school,  should  be  true  to  the  country 


The  foundation  walls  will  usually  be  best  made  of 
concrete.  This  material  is  now  cheaper  than  almost 
any  other  for  such  use,  and  concrete  can  be  applied  by 
the  farmer's  own  labor.  Cellar  walls  of  concrete  are 
best..  If  there  is  fear  of  water  entering  the  cellar, 
lay  "a  tile  drain  just  outside  them,  and  between  the 
walls  and  the  earth  put  clean  gravel.  Do  not  put 
water-bearing  clay  right  against  concrete  cellar  walls. 
Concrete  walls  are  not  usually  water-tight. 

Put  the  cellar  under  all  the  house.  It  adds  much  to 
the  warmth  of  the  house.  In  the  cellar  you  will 
install  perhaps  some  sort  of  heating  apparatus.  I  like 
the  combination  of  hot  water  and  warm  air  best  of  all. 
In  some  situations  steam  is  better. 

Avoid  the  Dark  Cellar 

Put  enough  light  in  the  cellar.  If  it  is  light  and  dry 
it  can  be  used  in  many  ways;  one  can  have  a  work- 
bench there,  and  tools.  There  the  boys  can  do  things 
on  winter  evenings. 

Make  the  cellar  stairs  very  easy  to  climb. 

Heat  the  house  as  you  like,  by  furnace  or  steam,  but 
do  not  omit  the  open  fire  in  the  sitting-room.  There 
are  grates  built  to  conserve  heat  and  to  ventilate  a 


All  buildings  can  be  made  artistic  and  useful 


room.  We  have  two  of  these  in  our  home  and  seven  on 
Woodland  Farm.  They  are  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
They  can  be  had  to  burn  wood  or  coal  or  any  other 
material.  In  mild  weather  such  a  grate  gives  all  the 
heat  that  the  house  needs;  in  cold  weather  it  assists 
the  other  heating  apparatus. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
place. Make  the  chimney  big,  give  it  capacious  throat, 
and  have  the  size  the  same  all  the  way  up.  Thus  built 
it  will  not  smoke.  Let'  the  chimney  come  out  through 
the  roof,  generous,  big,  suggesting  warmth  within, 
suggesting  all  manner  of  fine  blazes  upon  a  glowing 
hearth.  Nothing  more  adorns  a  country  house  than  a 
generous  chimney. 

Now  let  us  go  up-stairs.    Observe,  first,  that  the 


ceilings  are  low.  Low  ceilings  are  to-day  the  "style:" 
happy  that  it  is  so.  The  low  ceiling  looks  better:  it 
gives  to  the  room  an  air  of  coziness  and  homeliness.  It 
is  cheapei  to  build  a  house  with  low  ceilings,  and 
cheaper  to  warm  it.  Let  the  windows  be  set  high. 
That  will  insure  good  ventilation  in  summer;  the  open 
fire  will  care  for  that  in  winter.  A  height  of  eight  to 
nine  feet  is  right  for  the  ceilings  of  the  lower  story  of 
the  country  house.  The  upper  story  may  have  eight- 
foot  ceilings.  There,  also,  have  the  windows  put  in 
high  to  let  out  the  upper  layers  of  imprisoned  air.' 

There  is  indeed  a  mighty  good  argument  for  the 
low  ceiling  in  the  living-room,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house.   It  makes  possible  the  easy  stair.  Between 

the  climb  of  eight  feet  and  the 
climb  of  ten  is  a  saving  of 
four  feet.  Make  the  stairs 
very  easy  to  climb,  of  low  rise 
and  broad  tread.  Make  the 
stair  steps  of  good  hard  wood 
of  some  kind. 

Concerning  the  up  -  stairs 
rooms  :  No  doubt  some  of  you 
will  prefer  the  bungalow,  all 
on  one  floor.  Such  houses  are 
convenient  for  the  housewife. 
They  are,  however,  more  costly 
to  build  than  the  house  with 
part  of  the  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  There  is  room  under  the 
roof  that  most  of  us  will 
utilize  because  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  discard  it.  Make  the 
upper  hall  a  light  one.  It  is  a 
common  blunder  to  have  a 
dark  hallway.  Make  the  clos- 
ets big.  If  there  is  room  make 
them  four  by  six  feet.  A  small 
window  in  a  closet  is  a  good 
thing;  it  can  be  darkened  if 
the  housewife  is  fearful  of  the 
sunlight  fading  her  garments. 
If  shallow  closets  must  be 
used  make  their  doors  double 
ones,  opening  out  the  entire 
front  of  the  closets  and  giving 
easy  accessibility  to  all  the 
garments. 

As  to  the  bedrooms,  I  had 
rather  have  plenty  of  small ' 
ones  than  a  few  large  ones. 
By  using  the  sleeping  porch 
you  will  not  be  much  in  the  bedrooms  anyway,  except 
to  undress  and  put  on  your  pajamas. 

The  bathroom  comes  next.  I  am  more  and  more 
struck  with  the  fact  that  people  build  bathrooms  need- 
lessly large.    Who  desires  to  stroll  in  his  bathroom? 

The  Small  Bathrooms  are  Ideal 

Some  of  the  nicest  bathrooms  that  I  have  ever 
seen  were  small  ones,- say  six- by  seven  feet.  I  once 
enjoyed  a  bathroom  that  struck  me  as  being  about 
right — large  enough,  easy  to  keep  clean.  This  room 
was  five  by  six  feet.  It  had  a  built-in  square  tub 
across  one  end.  At  the  other  end  was  a  window  (a 
small  one),  lavatory,  and  closet.  The  floor  and  sides 
were  of  tiles.  The  fixtures  were  good.  I  could  see  no 
reason  for  desiring  more  space  in  the  room,  as  it 
adjoined  my  bedroom  and  I  there  "disrobed.  My  plea 
is  that  you  make  plenty  of  bathrooms,  put  in  two  or 
three  if  you  can  afford  it ;  then  let  them  be  small  ones. 
Use  the  built-in  tubs  that  rest  right  on  the  floor.  They 
save  much  housecleaning  labor.  For  the  boys,  why 
not  build  shower  baths? 

The  best  water-supply  system  for  the  country  house 
is  perhaps  the  system  of  compressed-air  service.  With 
this  system  the  tank  is  in  the  cellar  where  it 
will  neither  freeze  in  winter  nor  become 
warm  in  summer.  It  can  be  pumped  by 
hand,  by  wind  power,  or  by  gasoline.  The 
wind  is  by  far  the  cheapest  power  for  pump- 
ing. 

Screen  the  house.  Screen  every  place 
where  flies  can  enter.  Flies  are  much  more 
than  an  annoyance:  they  are  a  menace  to 
the  health.  Typhoid  is  carried  by  the  fly. 
Infantile  paralysis  is  carried  by  the  fly. 
There  are  other  diseases,  nearly  as  fatal, 
the  contagion  of  which  is  spread  by  the 
house  fly.  Screen  with  care.  If  possible, 
screen  porches  as  well  as  windows. 

Considering  the  country  house  as  a  whole, 
let  me  suggest  that  it  be  not  too  large.  Fine 
although  the  big,  roomy  country  house  may 
be,  with  its  broad  halls,  its  spacious  rooms 
and  its  air  of  largeness,  it  is  better  for  the 
housewife  to  have  the  smaller  house,  more 
easily  cared  for.  No  matter  if  it  is  a  bit 
crowded  as  the  children  grow  up,  they  will 
very  likely  soon  go  away  from  you,  and 
maybe  the  first  you  know  you  will  be  left, 
alone,  you  two,  in  the  big  house.  A  big 
empty  house  is  a  terribly  lonely  thing. 

Herein  is  a  strange  thing:  homes  are  taxed.  Re- 
member that  when  you  build  you  cannot  conceal  your 
house  from  the  assessor. 

After  we  had  built  and  equipped  a  modest  eight- 
roomed  house  on  Woodland  Farm,  costing  about  $4,000, 
we  were  amazed  to  learn  that  our  tax  was  raised 
$75  per  year.  That  was  the  penalty  we  paid  for 
being  in  the  business  of  raising  a  family  of  boys. 
Whether  we  accept  entirely  the  principle  of  the  single 
tax  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  homes  should  be  exempt. 
A  man  with  family  is  not  more  able  to  pay  tax  than 
the  rich  bachelor,  but  less  able ;  yet  he  is  made  to  pay 
more  because  his  home  is  taxed.  This  is  wrong  in 
principle.    Abolish  taxes  on  homes. 

EW 
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W)rth -While  Fruit  Exhibits 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 


I HAVE  been  going  to  agricultural 
fairs  and  fruit  shows  for  so  many 
years  that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  like 
hedging  when  I  state  the  number.  I 
became  actively  interested  in  them  years 
ago  when  the  Michigan  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  in  early  vigor  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  W.  Garfield, 
T.  T.  Lyon,  and  other  enthusiasts,  and 
ever  since  in  the  Middle  West  and  New 
England  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend these  local,  state,  and  national 
shows. 

I  can't  help  feeling,  however,  that  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits  in  these 
shows  have  by  no  means  advanced  as 
they  should  have  done  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  certainly  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  actual  progress  made  in 
horticultural  practice.  About  the  only 
new  competitive  feature  is  the  exhibit  of 
apple  packs  now  generally  found_in  a 
show  of  any  size.  Otherwise  there  are 
the  same  monotonous  plates  of  selected 
apples,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  the  same  big  pumpkins  and 
potatoes,  and  the  same  dissatisfaction 
that  John  Smith's  plate  received  a  first 
prize  when  anyone  could  see  that  Sam 
Brown's  plate  was  "equally  as  good." 

Even  the  Premium  Lists  Are  Not  Read 

Now,  these  fairs,  first  and  last,  cost  the 
people  many  a  pretty  penny,  and  their 
chief  excuse  for  being  lies  in  the  claim 
of  their  educational  value.  The  side 
shows  are  doubtless  educational  in  a 
worse  than  useless  way,  but  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  exhibits  lack  the  interest  of 
variety  and  the  real  values  of  competi- 
tion in  horticultural"  processes. 

Last  season  I  helped  judge  the  sehool- 
garden  exhibit  at  a  local  fair,  and  it 
seems  as  if  some  of  the  plans  adopted  to 
make  these  children's  exhibits  of  real 
value  might  well  be  introduced  into  the 
adult  departments.  The  attempt  here  is 
to  bring  out  distinctly  educational  fea- 
tures, so  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
hill  of  potatoes  to  include  all  the  tubers, 
the  best  yield  from  a  measured  rod  in  a 
potato  row,  the  best  apple  yield  from  a 
tree  cared  for  by  a  boy,  the  best  yield  of 
corn  from  a  given  area,  and  other  similar 
items — all'  of  which  presuppose  intelli- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  ex- 
hibitor. 

Now,  any  man  who  has  trees  enough 
can  get  five  apples  of  a  given  variety 
which  are  large  and  more  or  less  perfect. 
Such  apples  are  likely  to  be  accidental 
products  and  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
a,  neglected  orchard.  The  awarding  of 
a  prize  to  such  an  exhibitor  is  not  a 
sure  sign  that  he  is  the  best  orchardist 
represented  in  the  show,  and  the  prize 
itself  is  no  special  incentive  to  orchard 
improvement.  But  suppose  some  prizes 
like  these  were  offered : 

Best  total  yield  from  a  7-year-old  apple 
tree. 

Best  total  yield  from  a  10-year-old  apple 
tree. 

Best  total  yield  from  a  native  tree  top- 
worked  ten  years. 

Best  total  yield  from  a  renovated  tree, 
first  or  second  year. 

Best  barrel  of  fruit,  "orchard  run." 


The  fruit  in  each  exhibit  would  gen- 
erally be  grouped  into  number  ones  and 
number  twos,  and  would  be  certified  by 
some  disinterested  person.  The  percent- 
age of  wormy  and  scabby  fruit  would  of 
course  be  considered  by  the  judges,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
apples. 

Substantial  premiums  along  these  lines 
would  stimulate  progress  because  the  ex- 
hibits would  be  real  tests  of  orchard 
skilL  They  would  involve  competition  in 
all  phases  of  orchard  management,  and 
would  to  a  great  extent  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  accident  which  now  so  largely 
governs    many    of    the    plate  exhibits. 


Similar  prizes  could  be  offered  for 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  other 
large  and  small  fruits. 

Opportunities  for  this  sort  of  discrimi- 
nating premiums  are  especially  important 
among  the  vegetables.  In  general  the 
award  should  be  based  on  the  total  yield 
of  a  unit  of  production,  as  a  hill  of  po- 
tatoes or  sweet  potatoes,  or  one  plant  of 
tomato,  squash,  melons,  or  beans,  or  a 
given  length  of  row  of  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  and  other  root  crops.  All  this 
would  tend  to  test  agricultural  skill  and 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  fair.  Another  line  well  worth  tak- 
ing up  would  be  that  of  collections  of 


varieties  for  special  purposes.  A  good 
prize  for  the  best  set  of  varieties  of 
apples  or  other  fruits  for  the  home 
orchard  grown  by  the  exhibitors  would 
help  the  public  to  plant  intelligently,  and 
would  lead  to  interesting  discussions  of 
the  real  values  of  varieties.  Another 
such  premium  for  the  best  set  of  varieties 
for  market,  grown  by  the  exhibitor, 
would  also  be  worth  while,  and  would 
lead  to  real  knowledge  of  market  condi- 
tions. 

Incentives  to  Real  Progress 

One  great  advantage  of  all  these  ex- 
hibits would  be  that  they  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  talks  of  great  value  by  the 
county  advisers  and  extension  lecturers. 
This  is  a  line,  in  fact,  that  should  es- 
pecially appeal  to  the  county  agents  who 
might  be  of  great  help  in  bringing  about 
progress  in  the  directions  I  have  indi- 
cp  ted. 


More  Lost  People 

1ULU  J.  NOBLE  MAGEE,  thirty-eight 
-jyears  old,  left  Salem,  Oregon,  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  Any  news  of  her  will 
be  gladly  received  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Mc- 
Cann,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Chester  Wallace,  who  left  his  home  at 
Anderson,  Indiana,  the  winter  of  1912-13, 
is  tall,  has  rather  dark  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  dark  hair.  He  is  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Information  concern- 
ing him  will  be  appreciated  by  Granville 
B.  Lecke. 

Hollas  Jenkins,  who  left  home  in  1903, 
is  a  lost  relative  to  his  brother  Terrel 
Jenkins,  who  last  heard  from  him  in  New 
Orleans  several  years  ago.  Any  informa- 
tion concerning  his  whereabouts  will  be 
highly  appreciated. 


New  Books 

Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  by 
L.  H.  Bailey,  is  without  doubt  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  valuable  work  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  plant  species  and  cultivation  of  the 
plants  found  in  America,  our  new  island  pos- 
sessions, and  in  Canada,  of  any  now  in  print. 
This  cyclopedia  is  entirely  new  and  distinct 
from  the  one  published  by  Dr.  Bailey  fourteen 
years  ago.  All  who  have  had  access  to  his 
"Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture"  and  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture"  will  be  eager  to 
have  this  new  horticultural  work.  Volume  I, 
now  off  the  press,  has  six  hundred  pages  and 
seven  hundred  figures.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City.    Price,  $6  a  volume. 

The  Farm  Woodlot,  by  E.  G.  Cheyney,  is 
an  unusually  complete  and  attractive  new 
book.  It  not  only  describes  and  illustrates  all 
the  important  trees  and  their  habits  of 
growth,  but  gives  tables,  including  such  things 
as  the  fuel  value  and  weight  of  dry  wood,  rate 
of  growth  of  different  trees,  and  rules  for 
measuring  the  board  feet  in  standing  timber. 
The  book  contains  .337  pages  and  is  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  Farm  and  Fireside  will  get 
it  for  you.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  White  Whirlpool  is  now  in  book 
form  as  a  revised  reprint  of  the  series  of 
articles  under  the  same  title  appearing  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  early  in  the  year.  It 
explains  the  manner  in  which  all  lines  of  the 
dairy  business  are  so  closely  linked  up, 
and  shows  why  producers  and  consumers 
have  not  been  able  to  get  closer  together. 
Illustrated.  93  pages.  Published  by  D.  S. 
Buich,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Price,  50  cents, 
postage  paid. 


Farm  Tragedies — How  They  Happen — continued  from  page  3 


shows  signs  of  ugliness  is  best  dealt  with 
by  several  men  armed  with  pitchforks, 
and  if  he  has  not  already  been  ringed 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

The  advantage  of  dehorning  both  cows 
and  bulls  greatly  outweighs  the  objec- 
tions. The  best  way  is  to  begin  when  the 
animals  are  calves  and  rub  lunar  caustic 
on  the  "buttons"  from  which  the  horns 
start.  This  is  cheaper  and  move  humane 
than  the  use  of  dehorning  shears  or  saws 
after  the  horns  have  grown.  Hornless 
herds  show  less  disposition  to  be  quarrel- 
some, and  a  man  is  free  from  the  danger 
of  being  hooked  by  heads  that  are  inno- 
cently but  dangerously  tossed  about. 

The.  Boy  That  Boiled  Kerosene 

The  fictitious  hired  girl  who  poured 
gasoline  on  the  fire  and  who  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  vaudeville  jokes  and  songs 
has  perhaps  by  her  example  saved  many 
lives.  Kerosene  and  gasoline  are  both 
used  in  such  large  quantities  "'that  we 
have  good  reason  to  wonder  why  the  ex- 
plosions and  fires  from  them  are  not  com- 
moner than  they  are.  One  Wisconsin 
farmer  boy  made  a  practice  on  cold 
mornings  of  putting  on  his  slippers,  next 
starting  the  kitchen  fire  with  the  help  of 
kerosene,  and  then  finishing  dressing. 
One  morning  he  thoughtlessly  left  the 
kerosene  can  on  the  stove,  and  when  he 
finished  dressing  he  was  terrified  to  hear 
the  kerosene  can  boiling  merrily  and  a 


fire  roaring  under  it.  With  unwilling 
heroism  and  a  long  poker  he  lifted  the 
kerosene  can  oft  the  stove,  but  not  until 
he  had  hurled  it  into  a  snowdrift  did  his 
heart  slow  down  to  normal  speed. 

Fuel  oils  themselves  are  not  so  very 
dangerous  as  liquids.  But  when  exposed 
to  the  air  the  mixture  of  their  gases  with 
air  is  highly  explosive  in  the  presence  of 
a  flame,  spark,  or  anything  hot  enough  to 
ignite  it,  especially  lighted  lamps,  can- 
dles, pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  of 
course  matches.  Some  kerosene  and 
gasoline  stoves  are  as  safe  as  a  cake  of 
ice,  while  others  may  "blow  up"  on  slight 
provocation.  The  safety  of  an  oil  stove 
lies  in  its  construction  and  the  way  it  is 
used. 

A  good  rule  is  to  keep  all  combustible 
oils  in  a  fireproof  place  by  themselves, 
in  a  pit  in  the  ground  if  possible,  and  fill 
all  lamps  and  stoves  only  in  the,,  day  time. 
Also  keep  matches  in  metal  boxes  where 
rats  and  mice  can't  gnaw  the  heads, 
thereby  starting  a  fire. 

The  Gun  That  Didn't  Go  Off 

Field  accidents  are  too  varied  for  all 
of  them  to  be  mentioned,  but  here  are  a 
few  examples.  A  hired  man  rested  his 
pitchfork,  tines  up,  against  a  load  of  hay. 
The  driver,  as  was  his  custom,  slid  down 
the  side  and  the  pitchfork  went  through 
his  stomach.  He  died  in  fifteen  minutes. 
One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  J  ever  had 


was  cultivating  corn  with  a  riding  culti- 
vator. Rabbits  had  been  a  bad  pest,  and 
I  carried  with  me  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun, loaded  of  course,  but  the  hammers 
were  down.  In  trying  to  clean  off  one 
of  the  shovels  with  the  butt  of  the  gun 
one  of  the  hammers  caught  and  snapped 
up  against  the  cap  of  the  shell,  making 
a  good-sized  dent  in  it.  The  barrel  was 
pointing  toward  my  head  all  the  time, 
but  the  blow  of  the  hammer  was  appar- 
ently not  quite  hard  enough,  for  the  gun 
did  not  go  off.  That  was  the  only  time. 
I  knew  that  gun  to  miss  fire. 

Poisons  and  Old  Drugs 

Let  us  not  forget  the  poisons  either. 
Only  last  summer  a  neighbor  getting  up 
in  the  night  for  medicine  took  some  cor- 
rosive sublimate  disinfectant  by  mistake, 
and  but  for  prompt  and  skillful  medical 
treatment  would  not  have  lived  to  Avarn 
others  to  keep  poisons  out  of  the  medi- 
cine cabinet.  Never  take  any  medicine 
in  the  dark.  Better  still,  let  all  "medi- 
cines" alone  except  those  freshly  put  up 
by  a  skilled  druggist,  and  if  you  are  har- 
boring a  collection  of  old  medicine  bot- 
tles whose  contents  have  been  only  partly 
used  throw  them  away.  They're  danger- 
ous. Paris  green,  wood  alcohol,  carbolic 
acid,  and  others:  in  their  class  belong  in 
a  secure  place  under  lock  and  key. 

One  of  the  most  needless  and  therefore 
one  of  the  saddest  accidents  I  have  ever 


known  was  due  to  a  weak  bridge.  It  was 
a  ramshackle  wooden  affair,  fairly  safe 
for  light  vehicles,  but  it  broke  to  pieces 
one  night  when  a  threshing  crew  tried  to 
cross  it.  The  traction  engine  fell  on  the 
engineer,  pinning  him  down  and  burning 
him  to  death  before  help  could  reach 
him. 

The  death  list  at  railroad  crossings  is 
a  problem  that  our  commerce  commis- 
sions are  doing  their  utmost  to  solve,  yet 
over  1,100  persons  were  killed  last  year 
by  steam  trains  at  grade  crossings,  and 
about  four  times  as  many  more  were  in- 
jured. Add  to  this  the  accidental  deaths 
at  traction  crossings,  estimated  at  200 
annually,  and  you  have  enough  people  to 
populate  a  good-sized  town — if  they  had 
lived.  And  a  letter  just  received  from 
W.  J.  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  contains  fig- 
ures which  show  that  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  injured  at  grade  cross- 
ings has  been  several  hundred  greater 
every  year  as  far  back  as  the  records  go. 

Everyone  Can  Help  in  This 

The  most  talked-of  method  to  stop  the 
slaughter  is  to  demand  investigations, 
reforms,  and  laws.  Good.  And  in  the 
meantime,  and  afterward  too,  let  us  indi- 
vidually be  more  careful,  stop  taking 
chances  onrselves,  and  also  more  zeal- 
ously than  ever  watch  over  the  safety 
of  those  in  our  charge. 
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SAVE 

$10  (o  $20 

a  year 

on  shoe 

BILLS 


-DAY  TRY-ON 

Ruthstein's  Latest  Triumph 

ADJUSTABLE 
LEATHER  TAPS 

Make  My  "Steels" 

INDISPENSABLE 

to  Every 
Man  and  Boy 
for  Every  Purpose 


"Steels"  mean  All-day-comfort  to  Every  Mao 
Of  Boy.    Can  be  worn  from  tun-up 
to  sun-down. 


"Steels"  do  not  absorb  barnyard  or  stable 
61th  and  odors.     Easy  to  wear  — 
Easy  to  dean. 


'Steels"  protect  the  Man  or  Boy  who  can't 
pick  ins  steps —  make  him  tireless 
and  sure-footed. 


"Sleets"  keep  the  feet  dry  and  comfortable 
~  in  all  weathers — Protect  the  Health  - 
the  year  'round. 


"Steels"  with  Adjustable  Leather  Taps  can  be 
worn  at  all  times  and  places.  They 
do  not  sweat  the  feet 


Health,  Comfort  and  Economy  Demand  that  You  Wear  "Steels" 
The  Lightest— and  Only  Absolutely  Waterproof —Workshoe 


The  World's  Greatest  Workshoe 

Twelve  years  of  untiring  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  Fortune  have 
enabled  me  to  produce  a  workshoe 
that  surpasses  all  others  for  Comfort, 
Lightness,  Protection,  Practicability, 
Service  and  Economy — Absolutely 
Waterproof  under  all  conditions — in 
all  seasons — from  season  to  season — 
for  town  or  country. 
It  cost  more  than  a  half  a  million 
in  cash  to  ibring  My  "Steels"  to  their  present  perfection 
and  make  this  offer  and  announcement  to  you  today.  I 
recently  spent  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  improve 
my  "Steels" — make  them  more  comfortable — improving 
every  part  of  the  shoe — and  to  increase  my  capacity  to 
meet  the  tremendously  increased  demand.  My  latest 
TRIUMPH  Adjustable  Leather  Taps-make  my  "Steels" 
the  Only  Practical;  General  Purpose  Workshoe. 

Saved  Million*  for  Worker* 
My  "Steels"  have  saved  to  workers  more  than  twenty 
million  in  shoe  expense  alone,  and  many  Millions  more  in 
doctor  and  drug  bills— in  loss  of  time  from  sickness  or  bad 
weather — because  no  man  nor  boy  need  fear  to  wear  my 
"Steels"  in  the  roughest  storm — summer  or  winter — rain, 
snow,  sleet,  slush  or  mud. 

Now,  My  "Steels"  will  save  countless  Millions  more  for 
the  men  and  boys  who  see  this  advertisement — who  will 
wear  my  "Steels." 

My  Steels — Best  Health  Sntmem&s 

Here  is  the  only  all-the-year-around  workshoe  ever  in- 
vented. The  shoe  for  every  season — Cool  in  Summer — 
Warm  in  Winter— Dry  and  Shapely— always.  They  never 
Harden  nor  Waterlog,  Scald  the  feet,  Warp,  Twist,  or  Leak. 

My  "Steels"  absolutely  protect  the  wearer  from  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Coughs,  Sore  Throat  and 
other  "wet-foot  troubles." 

My  "Steels"  are  Foot-form-fitting — always  keep  their 
original  shape.  The  Steel  Sole  is  a  Natural  Arch  Support. 


Nothing  to  Rub  nor  Chafe.  Sure  prevention  and  relief  for 
Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses,  Chilblains,  and  all  Foot  Dis- 
comforts. 

My  "Steels"  are  altogether  the  Best  Investment  you  can 
make,  Best  for  your  Health — Best  for  your  Comfort — 
Best  for  your  Pocket-Book. 

Leather  -  Tapped  "Steels" — My  Masterpiece 

The  Adjustable  Taps  of  my  New  Model  "Steels"  are  of 
firm,  solid,  special  Process  Leather,  firmly  attached  to  the 
wonderful  sole  of  thin,  wear-resisting,  springy  steel  that 
has  made  my  "Steels"  the  World's  Greatest  Workshoe. 
Leather  Taps  Instantly  Replaced 

Then,  when  worn,  the  Leather  Taps  are  Instantly  Re- 
moved—  Instantly  Replaced  by  anyone — at  home.  The 
cost  of  New  Taps  is  small — but  40c,  for  a  full  set  of  better- 
wearing,  more  solid  leather  than  is  ever  put  into  the  best 
all-leather  workshoes.  They  last  three  times  as  long  as 
any  other  taps. 

The  Ideal  General  Service  Workshoe 

Here— At  Last— is  the  Ideal  Shoe  for  every  Man  or  Boy. 
Not  alone  for  the  Farmer  — not  alone  for  the  Dairy,  Stock 
or  Creamery  Man — the  Fruit  or  Vegetable  Grower  —  but 
for  Everyone  who  Works  or  Plays — Indoors  or  Out  —  in 
City,  Town,  Village  or  Hamlet  —  Forest  or  Field  or  Range 
or  Road  or  Pavement — on  Mountain  or  Plain  —  in  Fac- 
tory or  Mine — for  Mechanic,  Laborer,  Soldier,  Shopman, 
Sportsman — for  every  man  who  Does  Things — for  Every 
Worker. 

My  "Steels"  stand  Alone. — Supreme — The  Greatest  and 
Best  General  Service  Workshoe  the  World  has  ever  seen. 
"Steels"  in  AM  Sizes  for  Men  and  Soft 

"Steels"  run  in  same  sizes  as,  ordinary  leather  shoes  and 
rubber  boots — and  in  all  heights.  Sizes  for  Men  5  to.12. 
6,  9,  12  or  16  inches  high — for  Boys,  Sizes  1  to  4,  6  or  9 
inches  high. 

Yocj  Must  Try  My  "Steels" 

You  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  True  Value  of  my 

"Steels"— you  cannot  know  the  height  of  Shoe  Comfort, 

Economy  and  Protection — until  you  try  and  wear  my 
"Steels." 


"Steels"  for  Boys 


N il  DIITUC1TIN  THE  STEEL  SHOE  MAN 
.  JiL  mil  i  Hal  oil  dept.  21.  ra«,  wis. 


The  Easy,  Light,  Comfortable,  Waterproof,  Healthy  Shoe 
for  Boys.  The  "Knock-about"  Shoe — the  Sensible,  Long- 
wearing  Shoe.  The  Greatest  School — the  Greatest  Play  Shoe — 
the  Greatest  All-around  Shoe  for  REAL  BOYS.  No  more 
Wet  Feet.  No  more  hot,  heavy  "arctics"  or  rubber  boots. 
No  more  danger  of  colds  or  Sickness.  Keep  your  feet  "powder 
dry"  in  any  kind  of  wet,  damp,  sloppy,  snowy  weather.  My 
"Steels"  are  best  to  SHAPE  YOUNG  FEET  and  avoid  the 
foot-troubles  of  later  life.  Show  this  to  Mother!  She  knows 
what's  best  for  you.    "Steels"  will  save  her  hours  of  worry. 

it.  S.  Factory,  •  -  •  - ,  Racine,  Wis 
Canadian  Factory,  -  -  Toronto,  Out. 
British  Factory.  Northampton.  Enatartu 


N. 


This  Book  FREE 

Let  me  send  this  book  to  you  by  mail,  post- 
paid. Read  it  and  learn  more  of  this  great 
shoe  with  the  sole  of  steel  —  the  shoe  with  the  light, 
springy,  airy  "step" — the  shoe  that  rests  your  foot 
naturally  and  comfortably — always  holding  its  per- 
fect shape —  never  a  "run-down"  heel,  broken  arch, 
warped  sole,  worn  toe,  twisted  uppers,  or  cracks  or 
leaks.  Before  you  think  of  buying  a  pair  of  work- 
shoes,  get  this  great  book  of  shoe  facts  and  learn 
about  this  wonderful,  foot  saving  sole  of  seamless 
steel.  Do  not  think  of  turning  this  page  until  you 
have  sent  for  this  free  book. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  day  of  the  Leather 
Workshoe  is  passing — that  you  must  find  something  bet- 
ter— more  Comfortable — more  Lasting — more  Economi- 
cal— that  leather  workshoes  are  getting  lower  in  quality 
and  higher  in  price  every  year— that  cheap  workshoes  are 
cheaply  made— that  even  the  most  -expensive  will  not 
last  one  full  season. 

My  "Steels"  are  higher  in  grade  and  lower  in  price  than 
any  other  workshoe— three  to  five  times  better  value  for 
less  money,  • 

Try  "Steels"  Ten  Days  at  My  Risk 

I  have  spent  a  Fortune  to  MAKE  GOOD  every  claim 
and  every  statement  made  for  my  "Steels."  You  cannot 
prove  their  worth  to  you  unless  you  try  my  "Steels." 
You  cannot  profit  by  my  years  of  effort  if  you  lay  aside 
this  paper  before  writing  to  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  nor  the  unstinted 
praise  of  the  Million:  wearers  of  my  "Steels."  I'm  Asking 
you  to  TAKE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGMENT— the  evidence 
of  your  own  Senses. 

Just  TRY  my  "Steels" — just  send  the  Coupon  or  a  pos- 
tal—ask for  my  FREE  BOOK— ask  for  FREE  DEMON- 
STRATION—FREE TEN-DAY  TRY-ON— in  your 
own  home— on  YOUR  OWN  FEET. 

DON'T  lay  this  paper  aside  until  you  have  done  what 
I  ask — for  your  own  good— for  the  sake  of  your  Health 
and  General  Prosperity.  .You  already  know  my  reputa- 
tion— ask  any  Banker — any  Express  Company  or  the 
Publisher  of  this  Paper —  theyH  tell  you  I  am  absolutely 
reliable. 

Send  Postal  or  this  Coupon  j 

M.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man,  i 
Dept.  21,  Racine,  Wis.  > 


ALSO  manufacturer  of  the  "World  Famous  Scientific  Shoes"  FOR  DRESS  AND  GENERAL  SERVICE  UMM«w.«mMM»<.«.».»«. 


Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me,  postpaid,  your  free  book  "The  Sole  of  | 

Steel"  and  full  particulars  of  your  Free  Ten-Day  Try-On  Offer  with-  jj 

out  cost,  risk  or  obligation  to  me.  ■ 

Name   |J 

Street  or'R.'F.  D.  No   jj 

Town   Scare   | 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND 

THE  WAR 

A  new  world  is  corning:  into  being. 

This  great  world- war  will  not  leave  things  anywhere  on  the  globe  as 
they  were  before. 

•  • 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  will  appear,  devoted  to  the  spelling 
out  of  the  meaning  of  the  war  and  what  it  will  do  to  the  American  people. 

But  none  of  them  will  have  in  mind  the  effects  on  the  American  farmer. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will  assume  as  its  special  duty  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting these  great  changes  to  you  —  the  American  farmer.  It  is  better 
equipped  for  this  task  of  interpretation  than  any  other  paper.  This  issue  is 
offered  as  a  sample  to  prove  this  statement. 

Markets  are  changing,  and  will  change  more. 

Old  markets  will  be  closed  and  new  ones  opened. 

Our  business  of  farming  is  attacked  in  the  American  Congress  by  un- 
balanced or  designing  men  seeking  to  do  the  impossible  for  the  American 
consumer.  In  times  like  these  no  interest  is  safe  from  demagogic  and 
visionary  legislators. 

The  time-tried  old  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will  be  on  guard,  to  guard 
the  farmers'  interests,  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  this  chaos,  and  to  make 
the  dark  places  light  and  the  crooked  places  straight. 

Don't  miss  a  single  number! 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  12,  1914 


[HERE  are  people  who  do 
'not-  believe  in  public  schools. 
Herbert  Spencer,  I  believe, 
was  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens  by  the  State.    He  thought  the  public  school 
socialistic — and  of  course  it  is.   So  are  public  roads.   Whatever  we 
do  collectively,  using  the  Government  as  the  tool  with  which  We  do 
it.  is  socialistic.    But  we  have  come  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
things  nowadays,  not  because  of  the  theoretical  objection  that  they 
are  socialistic  or  individualistic,  but  for  reasons  relating  to  their 
practicability. 

Will  they  work?  Will  they  promote  justice  and  equality  of 
opportunity?  If  they  do  we  are  likely  to  be  for  them.  The  Mary- 
land law  providing  for  the  grinding  of  oyster  shells  as  a  lime 
application  for  the  lands  of  the  State,  the  lime  to  be  furnished  at 
cost,  is  socialistic,  I  suppose;  but  we  are  quite  ready  to  take 
chances  on  the  principle  of  the  thing's  poisoning  our  institutions 
so  long  as  the  State  furnishes  us  cheap  lime  with  no  injustice  to 
the  taxpayers — and  if  we  pay  what  it  costs  no  taxpayer  is  injured. 

So  of  the  public  schools :  we  stand  for  them,  and  for  their 
uplifting  to  a  higher  plane  than  they  have  ever  reached,  not  because 
they  are  socialistic  or  individualistic,  but  because  they  work.    And'  if  they 
don't  work  as  well  as  we  think  they  should;  we  vow  to  keep  improving  them 
until  they  do ! 

When  I  first  glanced  over  a  letter  from  a  good  friend  of  Farm  axd  Pike- 
side,  Mr.  Henry  Cramer  of  Virginia,  I  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  one 
of  the  rare  persons  who  oppose  the  whole  system  of  public  schools  on  principle, 
and  after  reading  more  carefully  I  made  up  my  mind — but  why  not  let  you 
make  up  your  minds  as  to  what  Mr.  Cramer  thinks?   Here  is  his  letter : 

I  always  read  your  page,  Mr.  Quick,  with  much  interest  and  profit,  but 
when  you  compared  our  average  school  teacher  with  our  hired  men  on  the  farm 
you  could  not  have  been  wide  awake.  [Possibly  not,  evm  Homer  nodded 
occasionally  ! — H.  Q.] 

Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  it  takes  more  of  anything — time,  money, 
work,  intelligence — to  make  a  good  teacher  or  any  other  professional  than  it 
takes  to  make  an  equally  good  farm  worker? 

If  the  one  spends  a  thousand  dollars  and  a  few  years  at  a  teacher  factory 
it  is  certainly  not  as  much  as  the  other  spent  who  has  a  lifetime  of  learning 
and1  practice  back  of  him. 

Our  farm  laborer  has  made  of  himself  a  useful  man.  He  brings  forth 
wealth.  This  we  cannot  say  of  the  average  teacher.  He  should  start  with  the 
natural1  or  God-given  sense  of  justice  and  help  our  children  develop  it;  but  what 
does-  he  do?  For  instance,  Johnny  takes  a  stone  to  help  build  his  playhouse. 
''No.  no !"  says  Teacher.  "Johnny,  that  stone  belongs  to  Willie.  If  you  want 
it  you  must  get  it  from  Willie."  Then,  according  to  our  perverted  human  laws, 
the  teacher  tells  Johnny  how  he  may  legally  acquire  title  to  the  stone  by  nego- 
tiations- with  Willie. 

But  Johnny's  natural  and  right  reasoning  is  about  this  way:  "What  did 
Willie  do  to  that  stone  to  make  it  his?  He  did  not  make  the  stone.  He  has  done 
no  labor  on  it,  or  made  any  special  thing  of  it.  Willie  had  it  before  I  did,  but 
he  had  discarded  it.    .    .  ." 

Then  Johnny  is  apt  to  give  up  to  the  teacher's  statement,  and  his  God- 
given  sense  of  justice  is  warped.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  tells  him 
the  stone  belongs  to  Willie,  the  land  belongs  to  his  parents,  this  or  that  part  of 
the  earth  belongs  to  a  king,  and  in  this  way  divides  all  natural  resources  among 
many  men  and  calls  the  hodgepodge  geography. 

If  we  ask  the  teacher  to  tell  Johnny  something  about  natural  geography, 
or  vehat>  God  is  doing  and  has  done  with  the  earth,  we  find  he  knows  nothing 
about  it. 


As  Johtihj  grows  he  will  begin 
to  wonder  how  he  and  other  things 
came  here.  He  will  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  all 
things  which  we  call  God.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  go  right  to  God's  works,  or 
nature,  and  there  seek  and  get  acquainted  with  God,  and  through 
his  works  learn  to  love  and  follow  him?  But  Teacher  shoves  under 
Johnny's  nose  a  book  made  by  ignorant  men  and  filled  with  absurd 
ities,  and  says.  "This  is  God's  word  and  will." 

No,  no,  friend  Quick,  when  our  teachers  have  learned  their 
work  as  well  as  our  farm  workers  have  learned  theirs  they  will  get 
all  the  pay  they  are  worth.  In  subsequent  paragraphs  of  your 
article  you  seem  to  take  back  much  of  what  you  said  above,  but 
few  will  understand — too  much  riddle;  speak  plainer! 

It  is  a  rainy  day.  and  you  touched  a  vital  place — that's  the 
reason  of  this  letter.    The  intention  is  to  help. 


Mr.  Cramer  is  not  opposed  to  public  schools,  that  is  plain.  Ho 
himself  writes  a  better  letter  in  penmanship,  spelling,  and  punctua- 
tion than  the  average  professional  man  can  write.  He  writes 
on  a  nice  printed  letterhead  too,  giving  the  name  of  his-  farm,  and 
the  post-office  address.  His  is  no  protest  of  ignorance  against 
intelligence  and  the  spread  of  intelligence.  What  he  asks  for  is 
not  lower  wages  for  teachers  but  higher  teaching  for  wages. 

And  I  am  with  him  up  to  the  hilt  in  that  demand.  I  don't  believe,  as  he 
seems  to  do,  that  the  average  teacher  Brings  forth  no  wealth.  By  no  means ! 
Step  across  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  you  will  step 
back  three  hundred  years  in  all  that  makes  for  material  progress? 

What  makes  the  difference?  Our  system  of  common  schools.  Poor  as  they 
are,  inefficient  as  they  are.  far  as  they  are  below  what  intelligent  people  know 
they  should  be,  the  common  schools,  taught  by  the  kind  of  teachers  condemned 
by  Mr.  Cramer,  make  all  the  difference  between  Texas  and  Chihuahua,  or  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona  and  Sonora.  It  is  well  to  criticize,  but  it  is  also  well  to 
remember  while  we  criticize  that  vast  body  of  achievement  on  which  wo 
stand  which  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  see  the  defects  we  con- 
demn. Mr.  Cramer  can  see  what  is  wrong  in  our  schools  by  the  light  they  have 
sent  forth.  But  I  believe  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  when  teachers  have 
learned  their  work  as  well  as  farm  workers  have  learned  theirs  they  will  get 
all  the  pay  they  deserve.  This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  teachers  should 
get  no  more  in  salary  than  do  farm  hands.  The  one  is  a  public  matter,  the  other 
a  private  one.  We  do  not  legislate  as  to  the  efficiency  of  farm  hands.  That  is 
a  matter  to  be  settled  between  employer  and  employed.  We  have  no  way  of 
controlling  farm-hand  efficiency.  But  teacher  efficiency  is  a  public  matter.  And: 
good  wages  sometimes  must  precede  efficiency. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  must  plan  and  originate  and  carry  out  the  rearing 
of  a  crop  of  citizens.  The  farm  hand  does  not  usually  plan  or  originate  any- 
thing. He  simply  follows  the  plans  of  others.  He  may  possess  brains,  and  the 
more  he  possesses  the  better  hand  will  he  be.  The  citizen  crop  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  corn  or  cotton  crop,  for  on  the  crop  of  citizens  depends  the  sort 
of  corn  and  cotton  crops  we  shall  have  a  generation  hence. 

The  teacher's  work  is  more  important  than  the  farm  hand's,  the  farmer's, 
the  lawyer's,  the  doctor's,  the  preacher's,  or  anyone  else's.  Therefore  I  sympa- 
thize keenly  with  Mr.  Cramer  in  his  impatience  with  the  poor,  shabby  work 
so  many  of  these  most  im-  *       ^^5^       •  ~w 

portant  people  are  doing.      *f<l^t~^/uu<-f**  ^>^£+^^"& 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 


A  Message  from  Mexico.  Not  the 
story  of.  .some  writer  who  has  never 
seen  the  country,  but  an  account  of 
the  farmers  of  Mexico  by  one  of  them. 
The  author  of  this  account  is  L. 
Gutierrez'  de  Lara,  and  the  story  he 
tells  shows  how  strongly  he  senses 
every  problem  now  before  the  Mexican 
nation.  The  reason  is  plain.  Mr.  de 
Lara  has  suffered  and  fought  with 
his  people  for  the  liberties  they  are 
trying  to  get.  When  Mexico  was  still 
in  the  iron  grip  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mr. 
de  Lara  was  plotting  a  peons'  revolu- 
tion against  him.  He  was  once  im- 
prisoned' in  the  United  States  for 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  He 
is  a  man  of  fine  education  and  culture. 
His   story,   written   for   Farm  and 


Fireside,  is  a  sympathetic  treatment 
of  the  plight  of  the  Mexican  farmer. 

Pin  -  Money  for  Farm  Women. 
Money  is  always  desirable,  always  in 
fashion.  How  to  make  more  of  it  is 
an  ever-present  question.     We  will 


Rats  May  Be  Caught.  But  how? 
That  is  the  question  hundreds  of  our 
readers  are  answering  in  their  letters 
to  us  as  this  issue  goes  to  the  printer. 
Of  course  we  cannot  print  all  of  the 
suggestions  given,  but  in  the  next  issue 
we  will  do  our  best  to  give  the  top 
notchers.  This  is  but  one  of  the  con- 
tests conducted  in  our  Headwork 
Shop.  Others  are  in  constant  progress. 


Does  Dynamite  Pay?  Well,  if  you 
will  wait  a  bit,  Mr.  C.  M.  Weed  will 
tell  you  whether  or  not  it  paid  him  to 
dynamite  the  holes  for  planting  trees. 
Then  you  can  decide  for  yourself. 

Junk!  Junk!  Junk!  What  a  lot 
of  it  there  is,  and  how  much  of  it  we 
fail  to  use  because  we  think  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  junk.  The  Chicago 
"Live  Stock  World"  gives  the  follow- 
ing peculiar  incident : 

After  a  life  spent  in  accumulating 
scrap  iron  John  Rush  died  on  his  farm 
near  Junction  City.  Kansas,  leaving  a 
scrap  heap  forty  feet  high  and  covering 
seven  acres.  He  was  never  known  to 
refuse  to  buy  a  bit  of  iron  offered  him 
or  to  sell  even  the  smallest  piece. 


Of  course  this  man  was  poor  be- 
cause he  was  wealthy  in  junk.  And 
if  we  do  not  guard  against  the  junk- 
pile  habit  we  may  be  like  him.  How 
to  take  advantage  of  the  scrap  pile  is 
the  question  that  will  he  answered1  in 
the  next  issue. 

Breads  Made  of  Vegetables.  Why 
do  we  housewives  ever  ask  despair- 
ingly, "Oh,  what  can  I  get  to-day?" 
If  we  keep  our  eyes  open  there  are 
new.  cheap,  and  nutritious  dishes  con- 
stantly brought  to  our  attention. 
Breads  made  out  of  vegetables !  Now 
isn't  that  a  good  idea?  Just  read  the 
recipes  and  you  will  want  to  try  them, 
then  make  the  breads  and  you  will 
want  to  ask  your  neighbors  in. 
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Cheap  Winter  Feed  for  Hogs 

Why  Not  Silage?    And  if  We  Use  Silage,  Why  Not  a  Special  Hog  Silage? 


HE  WHO  would  make  profits  by  meat  produc- 
tion must  solve  the  problems  of  economy  in 
feed.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  balanced 
ration,  but  at  the  bottom  we  balance  the 
rations  for  our  live  stock  so  as  to  save  money  in  feed- 
ing. And  we  do  save  when  we  feed  properly. 

The  silo  has  no  value  at  all  unless  it  is  a  monej 
value.  The  production  of  meat  is  a  cold  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  nothing  else.  Winter  is  the 
season  which  is  likely  to  boost  the  feeding  expenses 
above  the  profit  line,  and  stockmen  who  can  solve  the 
problem  of  economical  winter  feeding  have  taken  the 
greatest  single  step  towards  live-stock  profits.  The 
silo  under  most  American  conditions  is  the  greatest 
thing  ever  invented  for  keeping  cheap  winter  feed. 
This  article  will  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  suggestions 
for  the  use  oJL  the  silo  in  the  wintering  of  hogs, 
although  it  will  touch  upon  some  other  phases  of  eco- 
nomical winter-swine  husbandry. 

Summer  Pasture  the  Year  Around 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  silo?  Is  it 
not  merely  this,  that  the  silo  is  a  big  can  in  which  the 
summer  pasture  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep  is  put  up  for  winter?  The  summer  pasture  usu- 
ally siloed  is  corn  and  occasionally  some  other  things. 
Cora  silage  is  just  the  thing  for  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals with  their  large  stomachs,  but  while  it  has  been 
fed  in  small  quantities  to  hogs  it  has  not  been  much 
of  a  success  in  that  line.  Carmichael  of  Illinois  in- 
forms us  that  he  knows  of  only  a  very  few  farmers 
who  pretend  to  use  silage  for  their  hogs,  and  those 
who  do,  use  corn  silage.  Most  of  the  silage  fed  to  hogs 
is  corn  silage,  and  is  given  them  more  as  an  appetizer 
and  to  vary  the  monotony  of  winter  feeding  than  as  an 
important  part  of  the  ration. 

In  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  it  is  stated  that 
"May  of  the  Kentucky  Station  found  that  hogs  receiv- 
ing shelled  corn  and  corn  and  soy  bean  silage 
made  larger  gains  than  those  fed  shelled  corn 
alone,  100  pounds  of  silage  equaling  22  pounds 
of  corn  in  feeding  value."  At  the  Ottawa  Ex- 
perimental Farms,  "clover  and  alfalfa  silage 
invariably  proved  useful,  and  corn  silage  was 
fairly  well  eaten.  The  addition  of  some  dry 
meal  to  the  silage  caused  it  to  be  eaten  quite 
readily.  Clover,  alfalfa,  or  other  legume  silage 
should  generally  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
silage  of  any  other  kind.  Silage  from  the  corn 
plant  is  both  too  woody  and  too  low  in  digestible 
matter  to  serve  with  any  satisfaction  as  a  feed 
for  swine  that  are  being  maintained." 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  Dean  Henry 
is  right  in  believing  that  while  corn  silage  is  a 
poor  hog  feed,  the  same  is  not  true  of  silage 
made  from  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  Canada  field  peas,  and  other  legumes, 
or  of  rape.    These  crops  are  the  best  summer 
pastures  for  hogs.   They  are  rich  in 
feeding  value  and  have  not  so  much 
crude  fiber  in  their  composition  as 
corn.   Hogs  will  do  well  on  them  in 
summer  with  very  little  grain.  Why 
should  they  not  do  just  as  well  upon 
them  in  winter?   If  they  can  be  put 
up  successfully  for  winter  feed  for 
hogs,  why  can  we  not  make  the  silo 
as  useful  to  the  hog  raiser  as  it  is 
to  the  cattleman? 

There  is  Not  Much  Evidence 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  this 
idea  we  sent  out  to  the  experts  all 
over  the  United  States  a  letter  ask- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  testing  legume  silage  with  hogs, 
and  whether  or  not  the  idea  was 
thought  worth  considering. 

None  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  done  any  work  at  all  in  an 
exact  way  on  the  subject,  but  what- 
ever has  been  done  seems  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  idea.  True  of  the 
Nevada  Station  gives  us  the  results 
of  some  experience.  He  says:  "At 
the  University  of  Nevada  we  have 
used  alfalfa  as  silage  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  fed 
E-W 


By  Herbert  Quick,  Editor 

alfalfa  silage  with  marked  success  to  brood  sows.  This 
work  was  not  carried  out  in  a  laboratory  way,  and  we 
have  nothing  available  except  the  statement  of  our 
experience  that  the  sows  learned  to  eat  the  silage 
readily;  that  they  thrive,  and  successfully  raise  good- 
sized  litters  of  strong,  healthy  pigs.  The  usual  amount 
of  grain,  of  course,  was  fed  in  connection  with  the 
silage."  I  do  not  understand  by  this  that  the  sows 
were  fed  as  much  grain  as  they  would  have  needed 
if  they  had  had  no  silage. 

The  Hogs  Liked  Clover  Silage 

Flint  of  Montana  informs  us  that  he  has  fed  some 
clover  silage,  but  the  quantities  consumed  were  never 
recorded.  He  adds,  "The  hogs  seemed  to  like  the 
clover  silage  very  much,  and  did  well  on  it.  We  are 
contemplating  work  of  this  kind  in  the  near  future." 
Cochel  of  Kansas  has  seen  alfalfa  silage  fed  to  hogs 
with  good  results,  but  he  adds,  "there  was  no  record 
kept  of  it,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  place  where  I  can 
refer  you  for  information."  Carmichael  of  Illinois 
tells  us  of  one  farmer  who  has  given  small  amounts  of 
legume  silage  to  his  hogs  for  two  seasons,  but  this  par- 
ticular farmer  is  not  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  there  is  very  little  experience  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion,  but  what  there  is  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  this  feed  for  hogs. 

The  opinions  of  such  competent  men,  even  when 
they  have  had  no  experience,  is  very  interesting.  For 
instance,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  wide-spread  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  husbandry  experts  that  it  is 
either  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  good  silage  from 
■  leguminous  crops  unless  they  are  mixed  with  corn  or 
some  similar  forage.  Thus  Willoughby  of  Florida 
says:    "The  trouble  with  pea  vines  and  beans  in. the 


See  how  small  the  hog's  stomach  is — 


-but  the  cow  has  mow-room  for  much  more  fodder 


silo  has  been  that  they  get  slimy  and  strong,  so  that 
cattle  do  not  relish  them.  It  may  be  that  hogs  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  such  material."  Iddings  of 
Idaho  tells  us  that  "in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
last  year  several  farmers  found  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  corn  to  fill  their  silos.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  alfalfa,  and  the  upper  portion  was  filled  with 
alfalfa.  In  some  cases  this  was  put  in  very  green  and 
came  out  very  wet  and  sour,  and  while  the  animals  ate 
it  readily  they  did  not  seem  to  like  it  as  well  as  the 
corn  silage."  In  spite  of  the  sour  and  wet  state  of  this 
silage,  Iddings  informs  us  it  was  fed  to  hogs  and  gave 
excellent  results,  especially  with  brood  sows.  Cooley 
of  Rhode  Island  writes:  "About  the  only  thing  that 
might  make  the  experiment  of  feeding  ensiled  legumes 
and  rape  impracticable  would  be  the  difficulty  of  sav- 
ing such  feeds  in  the  silo  if  cut  when  containing  a  high 
water  content.  While  to  advance  more  towards  ma- 
turity would  increase  the  chance  for  such  saving,  the 
silage  might  become  too  woody  for  the  hogs." 

I  Believe  Good  Legume  Silage  is  Possible 

Mumford  of  Missouri  is  confidently  of  the  opinion 
that  "none  of  the  crops  usually  employed  for  hog 
forage  in  the  summertime  can  be  depended  upon  to 
make  good  silage  when  stored  in  the  silo  without  mix- 
ing with  some  other  material.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
storing  various  forage  crops  in  the  silo.  We  may  learn 
to  make  good  silage  from  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  rape, 
etc."  Minkler  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  says :  "Our 
experience  with  alfalfa  in  the  silo  suggests  that  the 
fermentation  incident  to  ensiling  is  so  intense  that 
probably  its  usefulness  as  a  feed  has  deteriorated." 
Simpson  of  New  Mexico  says :  "Of  course  it  has  gen- 
erally been  the  opinion  that  good  silage  could  not  be 
made  from  these  crops,  and  also  that  with  some  of 
them  there  was  no  advantage  in  making  them  into 
silage  instead  of  hay."  Johnson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia says :  "The  general  fact  seems  to  be  that 
these  crops  are  too  watery  to  make  a  good 
quality  silage.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  to  get 
enough  dry  matter  in  the  ration  when  feeding  a 
silage  made  from  these  crops."  In  spite  of  these 
views,  however,  I  believe  that  good  silage  can  be 
made  of  leguminous  crops. 

Some  years  ago  H.  F.  Ring  of  Baldwin  County, 
Alabama,  made  excellent  silage  of  cowpeas.  The 
writer  saw  this  silage  in  the  process  of  feeding, 
and  it  was  certainly  as  dry  and  palatable  for 
cows  as  any  corn  silage  he  ever  saw.   Mr.  Ring 
attributed  this  good  condition  to  the  fact  that  he 
waited  before  ensiling  until  the  cowpeas  were 
matured — until  many  of  the  pods  were  yellow. 
Iddings  of  Idaho  suggests  that  alfalfa  can  be 
ensiled  without  a  silo  by  putting  it  in  large 
stacks,  fresh  from  the  mower,  and  letting  it  go 
through  the  stack-burning  process.    The  outside 
hay  becomes  compact,  forming  an 
air-tight  layer,  and  the  inside  goes 
through  the  true  siloing  process. 
This  process  is  used  in  the  West 
where  there  is  little  rainfall. 

Alfalfa  Silage  for  Cows 

Cooley  of  Rhode  Island  placed 
finely  cut  alfalfa  in  the  silo  in  June 
1911,  and  fed  it  to  dairy  cows  in  the 
August  following.  "By  that  time," 
he  says,  "a  fairly  high  acid  content 
had  developed,  and  in  color  the  al- 
falfa was  much  darkened,  but  the 
cattle  seemed  to  relish  it  and  re- 
sponded." Wheeler  of  New  York 
advises  us  that  alfalfa  silage  was 
used  in  1913  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
and  that  pea-vine  silage  has  been 
used  in  that  vicinity  considerably 
during  recent  years.  Minkler  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  legumi- 
nous silage,  and  suggests  "that  the 
fermentation  incident  to  ensiling  is 
so  intense  that  its  usefulness  as  a 
feed  has  probably  deteriorated ; 
however,  where  alfalfa  or  cowpeas 
or  rye  or  soy  beans  were  mixed  with 
green  corn  at  the  time  the  silo  was 


filled,  utilizing,  of  coarse,  a  relatively  larger  percent- 
age of  corn,  the  silage  was  exceptionally  palatable  and 
nutritious."  Smith  of  Minnesota  also  states  that  "the 
chief  diflicults'  in  converting  such  material  into  silage 
is  that  plants  rich  in  protein  deteriorate  more  in  the 
process  of  ensiling  than  plants,  rich  in  carbohydrates, 
like  corn.  This  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
albumenoids  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  I 
should  not  advise  the  making  of  silage  from  alfalfa,  as 
the  last  cutting,  which  is  usually  used  for  swine,  is 
usually  harvested  at  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  not 
damaged  by  rain."  On  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
legumes  will  make  good  silage  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  John  Y.  Beaty  of  California,  who  reports 
that  many  farmers  in  California  have  found  that  they 
can  get  good  results  by  the  putting  of  alfalfa  into  the 
silo.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  experience  of  A.  W. 
Foster,  who  puts  the  last  cutting  into  the  silo  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  as  when  it  is  cut  for  hay. 
"Silage,"  says  he,  "is  always  kept  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, and  the  cattle  have  eaten  it.  with  just  as  much 
relish  as  if  it  had  been  green  alfalfa." 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  while  there  have  been 
some  failures  in  putting  legumes  into  the  silo,  there 
have  heen  so  many  successes  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  can  be  done  so  as  to  produce  good  silage. 

Will  it  pay  to  put  up  such  silage  for  hogs?  Of 
course  this  silage  could  not  take  the  place  of  grain.  It 
would  not  do  for  a  fattening  ration.  The  most  it  could 
do  would  be  to  take  the  place  of  pasture  during  the 
winter  season,  and  if  it  could  do  that  successfully  it 
would  certainly  justify  the  erection  of  a  hog  silo  for 
the  man  with  a  large  number  of  swine,  unless,  as  Hills 
of  Delaware  suggests,  the  cost  of  ensiling  is  prohibi- 
tive. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  cost 
any  more  to  ensile  leguminous  crops  than  to  put  up 
corn,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  for  any 
farmer  who  is  in  position  to  do  so  to  try  the  plan  out 

What  Does  it  Cost  to  Ensile  Legumes? 

Many  of  the  experts,  while  not  informed  on  the  ques- 
tion, believe  that  it  is  important.  Several  of  the 
experiment  stations  inform  us  that  they  are  intending 
to  undertake  some  test  work  on  this  subject.  One 
says  :  "The  questions  you  write  about  concerning  sup- 
plementary crop  for  silage  are  very  important  in  this 
State,  and  should  by  all  means  be  worked  out.  An 
animal  husbandry  man  in  an  Eastern  State  says:  "I 
think  the  problem  might  well  be  worked  out  in  this 
State."  Another  says :  "I  recognize  the  logic  of  your 
statement."  Burns  of  the  Texas  Station  says :  "If  the 
making  of  silage  from  the  different  legume  crops,  rape, 
etc.,  could  be  done  with  success,  it  certainly  would  be 
a  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  producing  pork.  It  is  a 
line  of  work  that  certainly  merits  thorough  investiga- 
tion." .  Another  says :  "I  shall  certainly  keep  this  in 
mind,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  shall  endeavor  to  do 
some  test  work  along  these  lines."  Faville  of  Wyo- 
ming writes :  "I  agree  with  you  that  the  problem  is  an 
important  one.  and  I  hope  soon  we  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,"  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Garrigus  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Minnesota,  and 
other  animal  husbandry  experts  write  in  a  similar 
vein.  Carmichael  of 
Illinois  says :  "It  is 
very  true  that  the  leg- 
ume silage  may  be 
much  more  valuable 
than  the  corn  silage 
for  hogs.  This  we  are 
not  prepared  either  to 
affirm  or  deny."  Cor- 
bett  of  Maine  says: 
"Of  late  I  have  had 
this  very  question  pro- 
pounded to  me  several 
times.  I  see  no  reason 
why  silage  such  as  you 
mention  cannot  be 
made  an  ideal  winter 
hog  food.  King  of 
Indiana  says :  "I  flo 
not  know  of  any  trials 
having  been  made  of 
siloing  forage  crops 
for  hogs.  It  looks  on 
the  face  of  it,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  an 
impossible  task  to  se- 
cure excellent  feed  for 
hogs  in  winter  by  silo- 
ing a  forage  crop.  This 
should  be  a  subject 
worthy  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  experiment 
station  having  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so." 

Some  of  these  ex- 
perts feel  that  under 
their  conditions  there 
are  other  things,  m.ore 
available  for  winter 
feed  for  hogs  than  al- 
f  a  1  f  a  silage.  Thus 
Caine  of  Utah  writes: 
"In  this  section  we  can 
grow  roots  to  such 
good  advantage  that 
we  worry  very  little 
about  winter  feeding 
of  hogs,  for  the  roots 
furnish  the  succulence, 
and  furnish  it  very 
cheaply."  This  inves- 
tigation has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  will  pay  us  all  to 
consider  carefully  the  growing  of  root  crops  for  the 
winter  feedmg  of  hogs.  Fuller  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion writes :  "As  a  substitute  for  your  idea  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that,  to  serve  the  purpose  which  you 
are  trying  to  meet,  the  mangel,  usually  called  the 
sweet  mangel,  is  a  most  excellent  succulent  food 
for  swine  in  winter.  A  breeder  near-by  Madison 
winters  his  brood  sows  almost  entirely  on  the  sweet 
mangel,  giving  only  an  ear  or  two  of  corn  per  day  in 
addition  to  these  roots.  While  there  are  no  experimental 
data  on  the  use  of  this  particular  mangel,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  a  very  valuable  food,  and  in  our  new  hog 
house,  about  to  be  constructed, ^ve  are'  making  a'  root 


The  facts  seem  to  be,  that  while  there 
have  been  some  failures  in  putting  legumes 
into  the  silo  there  have  been  so  many  suc- 
cesses that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  can  be  done  so  as  to  produce  good  silage. 

"I  see  no  good  reason  why  silage  from 
legumes  should  not  be  profitably  fed  to 
hogs  during  the  winter  months.  The  argu- 
ment that  it  is  too  bulky  does  not  hold  good 
as  I  see  it." — Jordan  of  Louisiana. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  silage 
made  from  legumes  is  far  better  as  a  winter 
feed  for  hogs  than  is  corn  silage,  but 
whether  it  is  as  good  as  legume  pasture  in 
summer  is  not  yet  settled.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  yet  whether  or  not  such  silage  is 
better  than  alfalfa  hay,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  for   supposing  that  it  is  better. 


cellar  for  the  purpose  of  storing  this  sort  of  winter 
feeding."  This  practice  of  feeding  root  crops  to  hogs 
in  winter  having  succeeded  in  localities  as  widely 
separated  as  Utah  and  Wisconsin  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  swine  growers  everywhere. 

Willoughby  of  the  Florida  Station  reports  an  experi- 
ment there  in  which  sweet  potatoes  and  cassava  were 
put  in  a  layer  of  about  one  inch  thick  of  each  of  these 
crops  about  halfway  down  in  a  26-foot  silo,  and  made 
splendid  silage,  which  was  eaten  with  a  relish  by  the 
dairy  herd,  but  ordinarily  root  crops  can  be  preserved 
more  economically  than  in  the  silo.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  professors  are  inclined  to  think  that 
alfalfa  hay  is  just  as  good  as  a  winter  feed  for  hogs 
as  alfalfa  silage  would  be.  These  reports  are  mostly 
from  the  West  where  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  put 
up  in  dry  weather  and  in  splendid  condition.  Mayo  of 
the  Virginia  Station  writes :  "The  objections  which 
occur  to  me  are :  the  silage  is  sour  and  the  hogs  only 
eat  relatively  small  amounts  of  it,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  them  unless  fed  with  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  other  food.  Unless  one  were  handling  a 
large  number  of  hogs  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  clover 
or  other  nitrogenous  plants,  as  the  waste  would  be 
too  great.  I  think  that,  more  extensive  experiments 
are  needed  along  this  line,  but  from  a  practical  feeder's 
point  of  view  I  do  not  think  the  probabilities  are 
favorable." 

Anything  Green  is  Good  for  Hogs 

Wilson  of  South  Dakota  believes  that  a  little  silage 
of  any  kind  is  good  for  hogs  during  the  winter  months. 
"Anything  of  a  green  nature,"  says  he,  "is  excellent  for 
hogs,  and  especially  during  the  wintertime."  Mum- 


He  Was  Tired  of  Farming 

By  Chas.  B.  Driscoll 

BOLD  Cincinnatus,  plowing  corn,  receives  a  special  wire  which  says: 
"Rome  calls  you,  Brother,  and  sure  her  need  is  dire!  Come  on  at  once  by  motor  and 
save  us  from  our  foes.  Your  Ancient  Pal,  Augustus.' 

And  Cincinnatus  goes. 

So  reads  the  story  in  the  books.  Now  listen  while  I  tell  the  truth  of  that  old  fable, 
which  I  have  studied  well. 

"Giddap!"  yelled  Cincinnatus.  "I'll  tan  your  ugly  hide!"  He  hit  the  off  mule  with  a 
spade.  You  surely  would  have  died  if  you  had  heard  this  Roman  Knight  belaboring  those 
mules.    He'd  lost  his  temper,  cracked  his  voice,  and  broken  all  his  tools. 

This  wealthy  Roman  pool-hall  man  plowed  corn  just  for  a  fad.  He  had  inherited  a 
farm  and  auto  from  his  dad.  The  shortest  way  around  his  waist  of  late  had  grown  apace. 
His  doctor,  chef,  and  tailor  man  were  smitten  with  disgrace.  A  slender  form  was  stylish 
then.    His  front  was  out  of  date.    When  Cincinnatus  saw  the  doc,  the  doc  said  "Amputate!" 

So  Cincinnatus  bought  a  farm.  Two  days  of  plowing  corn  had  made  him  cuss  the 
afternoon  on  which  he  had  been  born.  His  hungry  mules  refused  to  move;  his  pride  would 
not  permit  that  he  should  call  the  hired  man  and  then  and  there  admit  that  he  had  failed 
to  have  his  way  with  those  unruly  brutes.  And  so  he  pulled  his  whiskerettes  and  scowled 
down  at  his  boots,  the  while  he  tried  to  fix  a  scheme  by  *>  which  he  might  retreat  and  yet 
deny  to  all  his  chums  that  he  had  met  defeat. 

An  army  tramped  along  the  road.  It  Cincinnatus  spied,  and  in  a  sudden  burst  of  glee 
he  climbed  a  tree  and  cried,  "Here,  Julius,  take  these  gentle  mules  and  tell  my  wife  good- 
by!    I'm  going  to  war  for  ancient  Rome,  to  fight,  perchance  to  die!' 

He  climbed  the  fence.  He  looked  not  back.  The  Roughneck  Rome  Brigade  elected 
him  its  leader.    His  weapon  was  a  spade. 

Now  when  the  war  was  over  our  hero  bold  returned.  The  mules  were  old,  the  plow 
was  sold,  his  wife  in  tears,  he  learned. 

This  is  the  real  story  of  one  of  Rome's  brave  boys  who  reaped  a  crop  of  glory  where  he 
had  sown  but  noise.  It's  not  the  way  you've  read  it  in  story  books  of  late,  but  give  me 
this  much  credit:  I've  told  the  story  straight. 


ford  of  Missouri  says:  "A  fact  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  is  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  physiology 
of  nutrition  as  applied  to  the  hog.  The  hog  has  a  very 
small  stomach.  He  suffers  more  than  any  other 
domestic  animal  from  the  results  of  excessive  fermen- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  possible  for  this 
reason  that  silage  in  any  form  may  never  prove  to  be 
a  desirable  roughage  for  swine."  Mumf  ord  believes  it 
is  better  to  feed  leguminous  hay  to  hogs  without  silage 
made  from  any  crop.  Minkler  of  New  Jersey  suggests : 
"As  to  whether  this  practice  would  be  practical,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  swine  during  the  whiter  season  do 
not  especially  require  succulent  feed ;  at  least,  corn- 
belt  farmers  should  arrange  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of 
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their  market  hogs  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  and 
they  could  not  in  any  event  afford  to  feed  such  silage 
products  to  tbeir  fattening  animals,  for  such  feeds 
would  be  too  bulky  and  non-fattfening.  As  for  brood 
sows,  it  is  my  judgment  that  alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  and 
ear  corn  supplemented  with  either  skim  milk  or  tank- 
age solution,  is  even  more  desirable  than  succulent 
feeds,  and  the  alfalfa  can  be  cured  and  stored  to  better 
advantage  and  with  more  economy." 

Another  view  is  taken  by  Jordan  of  Louisiana,  and 
others.  Jordan  says  :  "I  see  no  good  reason  why  silage 
from  legumes  should  not  be  profitably  fed  to  hogs 
during  the  winter  months.  The  argument  that  it  is 
too  bulky  does  not  hold  good  as  I  see  it,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial to  develop  and  distend  the  alimentary  tract  of  the 
growing  pig  in  order  that  it  can  consume  and  convert 
into  pork  a  large  amount  of  grain  when  being  finished 
for  market" 

There  was  much  of  agreement  in  what  the  various 
live-stock  authorities  over  the  country  said  on  the 
question  of  legume  silage  and  the  possibility  of  its  use 
for  hogs,  and  there  was  much  disagreement.  Where 
the  disagreement  was  radical  that  fact  was  usually 
due  to  two  things:  the  cropping  systems  surrounding 
the  work  of  the  men  were  different,  and  neither  had 
done  any  real  work  along  the  lines  of  our  inquiry. 
However,  pretty  definite  ideas  had  been  formed  as  to 
the  use  of  alfalfa  and  similar  crops  for  silage,  but  as 
to  the  use  of  rape  in  any  way  other  than  directly  from 
the  field  we  could,  get  very  little  information. 

Very  little  discussion  was  given  in  our  letters  from 
these  gentlemen  to  the  matter  of  putting  rape  into  the 
silo.  Simpson  of  New  Mexico  suggests  that  there  is 
entirely  too  much  water  in  rape  to  make  good  silage, 
but  Evvard  of  Iowa  regards  the  subject  of  preserving 
rape  for  winter  feeding  as  a  very  important  one 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  hay. 
He  says :  "Of  all  the  hog  crops  that  grow  with  us, 
rape  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  protein  on  the  dry-matter 
basis.  Practically  we  find  that  hogs,  on  rape  require 
less  supplement  when  fed  corn  than  when  pastured  on 
any  other  crop.  Not  even  Queen  alfalfa  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  rape  in  this  regard." 

Rape  is  Like  Skim  Milk 

Evvard  intends  to  do  some  work  with  rape  and 
alfalfa.  He  says :  "We  have  chosen  rape  because  it 
cannot  be  made  into  hay.  It  is  either  a  question  of 
pasturing  or  feeding  as  a  soiling  crop  or  making  into 
silage.  One  theoretical  possible  handicap  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rape  silage  is  that  it  may  be  on  the  skim-milk 
order;  namely,  very  wet.  I  am  not  sure  that  with 
rape  one  could  walk  into  the  silo  without  going  to  the 
bottom.  In  three  analyses  made  in  June  on  rape, 
the  eutire  plant  showed  respectively  92,  92,  and  88  per 
cent  moisture  on  the  field  basis.  This  is  almost  like 
skim  milk.  The  field  samples  of  alfalfa,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  only  about  75  per  cent  moisture,  which  is 
some  5  to  10  per  cent  more  than  we  figure  to  be  present 
in  good  corn  silage," 

Rape  being*  so  largely  composed  of  water,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  experiment  stations  that 
the  experiment  be  tried  of  putting  rape  into  the  silo 

with  matured  corn  or 
corn  fodder,  letting  the 
rape  take  the  place  of 
the  water  which  must 
be  added  in  such  cases. 
Rich  in  protein  as  it  is, 
rape  with  corn  might 
make  an  excellent 
silage;  but  I  should 
not  advise  any  farmer 
to  try  it  until  it  has 
been  worked  out  ex- 
perimentally. 

I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  matter  of 
making  'silage  of  such 
crops  as  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  clover,  alfalfa, 
field  peas,  and  the  like 
is  one  that  any  farmer 
is  justified  in  experi- 
menting with.  These 
leguminous  crops  have 
been  successfully  made 
into  silage  and  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep,  and 
in  several  well-authen- 
ticated instances  to 
hogs.  While  there  are 
some  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  the  feeding  of 
silage  to  hogs,  in  prac- 
tice it  seems  to  work, 
and  any  silage  which 
is  left  over  in  the  silo 
from  hog-feeding  can 
be  used  for  other  live 
stock.  I  should  not 
advise  any  farmer  to 
build  a  silo  especially 
for  hog-feeding 
unless  he  is  operating 
on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  small  farmer 
would  scarcely  lose 
anything  by  trying  the 
experiment  if  he  has 
the  silo  and  is  not 
using  it  for  corn,  and 
even  if  he  is  doing  so 
he  may  give  the  mat- 
ter a  partial  test  by  mixing  the  legumes  in  with  his 
corn  silage,  and  Watching  the  results  when  he  feeds  it 
to  his  hogs.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  silage 
made  from  legumes  is  far  better  as  a  winter  feed  for 
hogs  than  is  corn  silage,  but  whether  it  is  as  good  as 
legume  pasture  in  summer  is  not  yet  settled.  Neither 
can  it  be  said  yet  whether  or  not  such  silage  is  better 
than  alfalfa  hay,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  it  is  better.  All  of  us  should  prepare  in 
future  some  cheap  winter  feed  for  our  brood  sows  and 
young  hogs,  and  while  waiting  for  the  experiments  and 
tests  of  legume  silage  we  might  use  mangels,  and  per- 
haps such  root  crops  as  sugar  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cassava,  where  profitable,  'as  a  source  of  succulence. 

EW 
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Ten  \ears  on  Forty -Seven  Acres 

What  Mr.  Fisher  Has  Done  Shows  the  Value  of  the  Small  Farm 


By  E.  Nordman 


MR.  AUGUST  FISHER,  iiow  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  began  farming  on  his  own  account  ten 
years  ago.  At  that  time  he  bought  the  farm 
of  forty-seven  acres  which  he  now  owns,  going 
into  debt  for  every  bit  of  it.  His  ideas  of  farm  life 
are  much  the  same  as  mine.  That  is  why  I  like  to  tell 
what  he  has  done. 

I  believe  that  forty  to  eighty  acres  of  good  land  are 
ample  for  any  one  family.  The  more  any  one  farmer 
has  over  this  amount  the  worse  off  he  is.  Where  one 
family  attempts  to  farm  a  quarter  section  or  more  of 
land  the  work  is  usually  spread  out  so  thin  that  real 
effectual  labor  is  out  of  the  question.  With  a  small 
farm,  however,  intensified  farming  can  be  practiced. 
The  owner  can  keep  it  all  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
and  tilth.   He  can  get  results. 

Mr.  Fisher's  work  on  this  forty-seven-acre  Dunn 
County,  Wisconsin,  farm  points  to  this  truth,  at  least 
for  Wisconsin. 

During  a  farmers'  institute  in  Mr.  Fisher's  town  last 
winter  he  invited  our  institute  corps  to  visit  his  farm 
about  one  mile  from  the  town.  By  this  means  we 
secured  the  story  of  his  accomplishments,  which  story, 
I  may  add,  was  corroborated  by  the  townspeople  and 
his  immediate  neighbors. 

The  Farm  House  Burned,  Leaving  Them  in  Need 

The  year  before  Mr.  Fisher  purchased  his  farm  he 
rented  it,  and  during  this  time  the  farmhouse  burned 
while  the  family  was  away.  The  only  property  of 
any  kind  which  the  family  saved  was  the  clothes  on 
their  backs.  We  may  be  sure  Mr.  Fisher  and  his 
young  wife  did  not  have  the  brightest  prospects  to 
start  out  with.  This  makes  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  ten  years  the  more  remarkable. 

They  are  raising  five  children,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
nine  years,  all  as  bright  and  healthy  as  any  children 
you  ever  saw.  A  house  and  barn  have  been  built,  both 
of  which'  are  well  suited  to  their  needs.  The  house  is 
a  ten-room  structure,  built  and  planned  throughout 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  family.  The  cow  stable  and  barn 
will  house  all  the  stock  which  the  farm  can  feed,  and 
will  store  the  hay  and  straw.  A  permanent  silo  has 
been  built,  large  enough  for  a  good  supply  of  silage. 

Another  very  handy  building  was 
constructed  two  years  ago.  This  con- 
tains the  dairy,  and  another  room  in 
which  Mrs.  Fisher  does  the  laundry 
work  with  the  same  gasoline  engine 
that  drives  the  cream  separator.  There 
is  a  water  system  on  the  farm  that  sup- 
plies all  the  buildings  from  a  cement 
cistern  built  in  the  ground  on  an  eleva- 
tion not  far  from  the  house.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  improvements  Mr.  Fisher 
installed  an  electric  lighting  system  a 
year  ago ;  the  power  for  operating  this 
is  also  furnished  by  the  gasoline  engine 
in  the  dairy  room.  All  buildings  are 
lighted  by  electricity.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  Mr.  Fisher  purchased  an 
automobile  last  fall  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Now  remember,  please,  that  all  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  ten  years  on 
a  forty-seven-acre  farm,  not  all  under 
cultivation,  and  that  without  incurring 
any  debt  except  the  one  thousand  dol- 
lars which  Mr.  Fisher  borrowed  from 
his  father,  and  which  he  used  in  the  be- 
ginning when  he  was  buying  the  farm. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  had  two  principal  sources  of  in- 
come — his  dairy  and  hogs.  He  had  eight  cows  besides 
eight  or  ten  heifers  when  we  were  there,  and  he  sells 
about  twenty  hogs  each  year.  His  cream  checks  at  a 
local  creamery  have  been  about  one  hundred  dollars 
per  month  from  the  eight  cows.    Practically  all  the 


Mr.  Nordman  is  a  successful  Wisconsin  farmer 
and  an  efficient  farmers'  institute  worker.  He 
speaks  after  thirty  years'  experience  with  farms, 
farm  life,  and  farmers 


The  gasoline  engine  does  the  washing  too 

feed  for  these  and  his  other  stock  is  produced  on  the 
farm.  To  grow  this  feed  Mr.  Fisher  practices  a  three- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  and  clover.  Most  of  the 
corn  is  ensiled.  The  oats  is  threshed.  Only  about  one 
third  of  the  clover  is  cut,  the  rest  being  left  in  pasture. 

Aside  from  the  permanent  improvements  recounted 
above,  Mr.  Fisher's  expenses  are  very  light,  as  he  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  do  all  their  work  except  silo-filling  and 
threshing.  To  get  the  help  for  these  jobs  he  exchanges 
work  with  his  neighbors  at  times  convenient  for  all. 


would  he  have  done  any  better  or  as  well  as  he  has  in 
the  present  instance?  He  himself  says  that  he  has  all 
the  land  he  needs,  and  that  more  would  probably  be  a 
detriment  to  him,  and  I  believe  he  is  right. 

All  this  brings  out  another  thought :  I  think  it  will 
be  quite  generally  conceded  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Fisher  are  among  the  most  important  factors  in  so- 
ciety to-day.  Yet  what  is  society  doing  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  work  of  such  men  as  he?  Aside  from 
the  work  of  our  agricultural  schools  these  men  are 
hindered  instead  of  helped  by  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  after  Mr.  Fisher  had  decided  to 
be  a  farmer  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  speculative  price 
for  the  land  he  bought,  and  after  he  went  to  work  and 
began  to  accomplish  things  the  tax  collector  came 
along  once  each  year  and  forced  him  to  pay  taxes  in 
proportion  to  the  good  he  was  doing.  If  Mr.  Fisher 
had  bought  his  forty-seven  acres  of  land  and  held  it  as 
a  speculation,  or  if  he  had  farmed  it  poorly,  the  State 
would  apparently  have  liked  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
to  reward  Mr.  Fisher  would  have  let  him  off  easy  on 
taxes. 

He  Paid  Taxes  in  Proportion  to  the  Good  He  Was  Doing 

But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fisher  is  putting  his  land  to 
such  good  use  the  State  seems  to  be  displeased,  and  in 
effect  it  fines  him  for  every  additional  improvement 
he  makes.  They  don't  do  it  that  way  up  in  northwest- 
ern Canada,  nor  in  Australia,  nor  in  any  other  place 
where  people  know  the  value  of  good  farming  to  the 
community.  In  such  countries  persons  are  taxed  only 
on  the  value  of  their  land  in  its  unimproved  state. 
This  method  proves  a  wonderful  incentive  to  farmers 
and  others  to  put  their  land  to  its  best  use.  When  the 
people  of  this  country  wake  up  and  remove  the  restric- 
tions that  now  hamper  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
its  people,  the  August  Fishers  will  be  much  more 
numerous  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 


His  dairy  and  his  hogs  have  built  up  the,  farm 

An  important  item  for  consideration  right  here  is 
that  while  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  extracting  all  this 
wealth  from  the  forty-seven-acre  farm  it  has  been 
growing  richer  each  year  and  producing  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  feed.  Now  the  question  is,  Had 
Mr.  Fisher  purchased  a  larger  farm  to  begin  with, 


Movers  Are  Poor  Farmers 

UNDER  the  title  "Do  American  Farmers  Move  Too 
Frequently?"  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  circular  which  shows  that  too  frequent  shift- 
ing results  in  poor  crops  and  a  general  run-down 
condition  of  a  community.  The  figures 
are  based  upon  census  reports.  Over 
half  the  farmers  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  1910,  said  they  had 
occupied  their  farms  less  than  one  year, 
and  more  than  another  million  had  a 
residence  of  less  than  two  years. 

Share  tenants  were  the  most  shifting 
class.  They  moved  about  eight  times 
as  often  as  farm  owners.  In  the  sec- 
tions where-  the  greatest  amount  of 
moving  took  place  the  crop  yields  were 
the  smallest.  Corn  was  the  crop  used 
as  an  example,  but  this  effect  would  be 
even  more  evident  if  live  stock  had 
been  considered,  and  live  stock  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  farming. 

The  condition  of  roads,  bridges, 
fences,  and  farm  buildings  was  poorest 
in  regions  where  the  most  moving  was 
done. 

The  usual  reasons  given  for  this  con- 
dition were,  first,  that  the  tenant  leaves 
the  repairs  for  the  next  tenant  to  make 
and,  second,  that  the  tenant  is  usually 
in  a  poor  financial  condition  to  make 
such  repairs  even  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
No  official  recommendations  have  been  made  to  cor- 
rect the  trouble.   Work  people  that  move  have  a  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  and  the  big  job  on  hand  is  to 
remove  the  causes.    The  causes  are  to  be  studied  by 
the  landlords,  since  tenants  have  little  to  say  as  to 
underlying  conditions. 


The  Dime  That  Ushered  in  a  Bank  Account 


MY  SISTER  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world.  Both 
of  us  are  just  beginning  to  get  within  sight  of 
the  ladder  of  success  in  our  vocations.  Though 
I  have  been  "on  my  job"  every  week  in  the  year  the 
pay  was  so  small  through  the  long  apprenticeship 
demanded  that  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  save  even 
the  smallest  amount. 

Unfortunately  my  sister's  work  is  of  the  kind  that 
has  "seasons,"  and  between  the  closing  of  the  summer 
season  and  the  opening  of  the  fall  one  is  a  long  period 
of  loafing. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  intervals  that  I  determined 
to  start  a  bank  account.  The  money  must  be  saved  in 
some  way,  but  as  we  hired  no  work  done  that  we  could 
do  ourselves  saving  became  a  problem.  Yet  I  felt  sure 
that  if  we  could  manage  the  first  ten  dollars  the  rest 
would  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  day  I  made  the  resolve  was  the  evening  for  our 
semi-weekly  visit  to  "the  movies."  Convinced  that  one 
evening  a  week  for  this  sort  of  entertainment  was 
sufficient  for  me  until  I  was  in  better  circumstances, 
I  went  over  to  the  mantel  and  picked  up  a  peculiar 
mug-shaped  receptacle  made  from  the  wood  of  Mount 
Chocorua.  I  was  keeping  it  as  a  souvenir  from  a 
friend  who  had  . climbed  the  mountain  a  few  weeks 
before.  I  dropped  my  ten  cents  in,  declaring  that 
before  they  were  removed  they  would  attract  as  many 
dollars.  On  my"  sister's  return  that  night  she  laugh- 
ingly added  her  dime,  and  instead  of  sitting  two  hours 
in  a  crowded  hall  we  took  a  long  tramp  that  sent  us 
to  our  work  the  next  morning  with  rested  nerves  and 
renewed  ambition.  <  ,  ,  -»v;. ,.  /. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  a  friend  dropped  in  to 
get  some  points  about  the  work  which  formed  Our 
E-W 


By  Lillian  Grace  Copp 

vocations.  In  place  of  furnishing  the  ideas  gratis,  I 
offered  to  give  her  an  hour's  practical  assistance  once 
each  week  for  fifty  cents  an  hour.  She  gladly  accepted 
my  offer,  taking  her  first  lesson  that  forenoon.  I 
dropped  the  fifty  cents  into  the  mug,  and  the  game  of 
saving  became  fascinating. 

There  were  two  points  on  which  I  was  firm :  I 
would  not  take  money  from  my  regular  income,  and  I 
would  not  go  without  necessities  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  my  fund.  Every  cent  earned  by  outside  work, 
however,  was  to  be  saved  solely  for  the  bank  account. 
Notwithstanding  my  previous  ideas  of  economy  I  had 
spent  forty  cents  each  week  for  candy.  This  I  cut 
down  at  once.  k&ei*** 

The  Hat  I  Bought  Saved  Me  Money 

It  chanced  that  one  of  the  lodgers  in  the  house  was 
a  milliner  who  detested  letter-writing  and  who  had 
just  passed  an  anniversary.  She  agreed  to  make  my 
hat  if  I  would  write  less  than  a  dozen  letters  acknowl- 
edging her  presents.  The  work  on  the  hat  saved  me 
two  dollars,  and  as  the  letter-writing  was  done  with 
"odds  and- ends"  of  time  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  fruitlessly  squandered  I  felt  that  the  two  dollars 
rightfully  belonged  to  my  growing  account. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  my  sister's  customers  was  to 
be  married,  and  when  three  weeks  before  the  date  set 
for  the  wedding  the  bride-elect  sprained  her  hand,  the 
addressing  of  two  thousand  invitations  became  a 
serious  matter.  She  inquired  for  the  address  of  some- 
one she  could  employ  evenings,  and  my  name  was 


suggested.  I  worked  four  evenings  addressing  invi- 
tations, for  which  I  received  nearly  eight  dollars. 

By  this  time  my  sister  had  become  as  interested  as 
myself,  and  all  money  received  for  working  overtime, 
however  small  the  amount,  she  gave  to  me.  As  she 
averaged  about  four  hours'  overtime  each  week,  the 
eighty  cents  was  of  material  assistance,  as  also  was 
the  thirty  cents  she  saved  each  week  as  her  share  of 
treats  and  "movies." 

I  did  not  count  the  money  for  nine  weeks,  then  my 
receptacle  was  full  to  the  top.  I  turned  it  onto  the 
table,  a  veritable  silver  shower  of  dimes  and  quarters, 
aggregating  in  all  more  than  thirty  dollars.  It  was 
money  that  neither  of  us  had  missed,  and  money  that 
would  have  been  frittered  away  had  it  not  been  for 
my  resolve.  I  itemized  the  savings  so  that  I  might 
know  just  where  and  how  it  had  been  possible  to 
save  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  The  table  below  gives 
the  detailed  account: 

Lessons   $4.50 

My  sister's  overtime   7.20 

Addressing  invitationa  -.   7.65 

Saved  on  hat    2.00 

Prize  money   2.00 

Lunches   ....   2.70 

Saved  on  "movies"  (10c  each  weekly)  ,   1.80 

Saved  on  treats  (20c  each  weekly)   3.60 

$31.45 

The  next  two  months  we  hope  to  accomplish  even 
more,  for  after  starting,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  opportu- 
nities of  taking  in  an  extra  dollar.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  discover  the  little  leaks. 
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YOU'RE  on  the  jury.    Ever  realize  how  many 
decisions  of  different  kinds  you  make  even  in  a 
day?    And  we  know  you  like  fair  play. 

So  when  you  see  any  opinion  advanced  or  state- 
ment made  in  Farm  AND  Fireside  that  seems  to 
you  unfair  or  biased,  speak  up  and  say  "Fair  Play!" 
This  issue,  and  every  other  issue,  is  open  to  criticism 
or  approval  in  more  than  half  a  million  homes  besides 
your  own.  It's  so  easy  to  condemn  on  appearances 
Give  us  your  views  and  reasons  on  the  other  side  if 
you  think  only  one  side  has  been  given.  Even  it 
you  have  only  something  nice  to  say,  send  it  along. 


Herbert  Quick, 


Editor 


September  12,  1914 


Grain  Shipments  Move 

WHEAT  stopped  moving  when  ships  ceased 
to  sail  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 
We  stated  then  that  farmers  should  hold  their 
grain  and  other  produce,  as  the  stoppage  would 
be  only  temporary.  On  August  19th  the  rail- 
ways lifted  their  embargo  at  many  ports.  The 
ships  had  begun  to  arrive.  The  elevators  will  be 
rid  of  their  surplus,  and  the  wheat  will  move.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  freight  rates  across  the  sea 
will  leave  a  fair  portion  of  the  high  prices  to  the 
wheat  growers. 


Cut  Off  the  Farmer's  Market 

THE  farmer  -may  be  excused  if  he  feels  that 
he  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  the  expense  of 
letting  his  European  customers  starve  in  order 
that  his  American  customers  may  feel  no  annoy- 
ance or  suffer  no  pinch.  Such  a  policy  is  neither 
morally  nor  economically  sound. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids 
taxes  on  exports.  The  men  who  drew  that  in- 
strument evidently  thought  that,  while  it  is  a 
perfectly  correct  thing  to  levy  a  tariff  on  im- 
ports, it  is  never  proper  to  make  the  man  who 
has  something  to  sell  abroad  pay  the  privilege 
of  shipping.  Thus  for  more  than  a  century  we 
have  paid  taxes  on  goods  coming  in,  but  have 
sent  our  goods  abroad  freely. 

An  export  tax  has  some  advantages.  For 
instance,  when  we  pay  for  shipping  goods  out 
of  the  country  we  know  exactly  what  we  pay. 
The  duty,  every  cent  of  it,  comes  out  of  the 
price  we  get. 

Congressman  Keating  of  Colorado  has  in- 
troduced a  constitutional  amendment  making 
export  duties  legal.  We  need  pay  very  little 
attention  to  that,  except  to  make  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Keating  has  introduced  it. 

The  resolution  of  Congressman  Vare  of  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  has  teeth.  He  has  offered  a 
bill  in  the  House  not  to  allow  Congress  to  hinder 
exports  by  levying  a  duty  on  them,  but  to  stop 
entirely  the  exportation  of  food  supplies  as  con- 
traband of  war. 

For  fifty  years  the  farmers  have  voted  for 
high  import  duties.  They  have  done  this  to 
build  up  manufactures  in  order  that  their  home 
market  might  be  bettered. 

But  the  home  market  will  not  yet  consume  all 
their  produce.  It  will  not  consume  the  meats, 
the  grains,  or  the  cotton.  "Last  week,"  said  Mr. 
Vare,  "Armour  &  Company  received  a  contract 
for  5,000,000  cans  of  meat.  Dealers  everywhere 
feel  that  the  warring  nations  will  pay  big  prices 
for  food,  and  they  are  withholding  the  neces- 
saries of  life  from  the  American  people." 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Vare  seems  to  be  to  keep  the 
farmers  from  getting  any  benefit  from  such 
orders. 


In  other  words,  when  the  home  market  prom- 
ises to  be  exceptionally  good  for  the  farmers  it 
is  his  plan  to  make  the  home  market  lower  by 
destroying  all  others. 

Yet  certain  Congressmen  seem  to  favor  cutting 
off  our  foreign  markets  at  this  time  of  world- 
wide food  scarcity.  Will  the  farmers  calmly 
submit  to  this?    Should  they?    We  think  not. 

Mr.  Vare's  bill  is  an  evil  thing,  and  must  not, 
in  a  time  of  excitement,  be  allowed  to  receive 
consideration  unchallenged. 


Sugar 

THIS  war  in  Europe  has  embroiled  in  it  the 
greatest  sugar-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Most  people,  because  we  hear  so  much 
of  Cuban,  San  Domingan,  and  Hawaiian  sugar, 
think  of  that  commodity  as  the  product  of  the 
canefields  of  the  tropics.  But  since  1840  beet 
sugar  has,  through  government  aid  rather  than 
its  own  cheapness,  been  driving  the  cane  sugar 
out  of  the  world's  markets.  In  1840,  96  per  cent 
of  the  world's  sugar  was  made  from  cane.  Since 
1900  from  60  to  70  per  cent  has  been  derived 
from  beets. 

The  beet-sugar  countries  involved  in  the  war 
are  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  It  so  happens  that  they  are 
also  the  producers  of  more  than  half  the  world's 
sugar.   A  few  figures  will  emphasize  this. 

In  the  year  1900-01  beet  sugar  constituted 
67.61  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  In  the 
seven  years  from  1902-03  to  1908-09,  the  average 
production  of  beet  sugar  of  the  world  was  6,332,- 
455  tons.  Of  this  enormous  tonnage  the  five 
great  nations  involved  in  the  war  produced 
nearly  90  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  their  percentage  of  the  world's  sugar  is 
nearer  sixty  per  cent  than  fifty. 

How  much  will  their  produce  fall  off?  Their 
armies  are  completely  mobilized.  They  have 
been  considering  such  labor  expedients  as  that 
of  teaching  the  children  and  city  laborers  how 
to  do  farm  work,  the  older  people  acting  as 
teachers,  in  order  that  the  fields  may  not  lie 
unfilled.  That  they  can  produce  any  large  per- 
centage of  their  quota  of  sugar  seems  impossible. 
And  Germany,  and  her  ally,  Austria-Hungary, 
which  produce  alone  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world's  supply,  are  cut  off  from  the  seas,  so  that 
as  things  now  stand  they  could  not  sell  their 
surplus  if  they  had  a  surplus. 

Sugar  must  be  high,  one  would  think.  The 
sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  will  probably  make 
their  owners  more  money  for  a  year  or  so  than 
ever  before.  The  beet  growers  of  the  United 
States  should  expect  higher  prices  for  beets  than 
they  have  been  getting — they  should  take  that 
matter  up  before  they  plant  another  crop.  We 
shall  all  suffer  in  the  increased  cost  of  sugar — 
let  such  of  us  as  produce  either  cane  or  beets 
consider  carefully  the  matter  of  getting  our 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 


How  to  Sell 

TWO  great  avenues  of  marketing  our 
produce  have  opened  up  to  us .  First 
we  have  the  parcel  post,  and  next  the 
new  system  adopted  by  some  of  the 
great  express  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  competition  of 
the  parcel  post.  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  arranged  to  put  before  readers 
everywhere  both  these  things.  Mr. 
D.  G.  Mellor,  manager  of  the  Food 
Products  Department  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company,  will  present 
the  side  of  the  express  companies,  and 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  is  to  tell 
us  about  the  parcel  post.  These  arti- 
cles will  tell  us  just  how  the  produce 
from  many  farms  is  being  marketed, 
the  costs  and  the  profits.  Don't  miss 
next  month's  issues! 


Who  Is  Thy  Neighbor? 

WfE  ARE  all  descended  from  Europeans. 

Our  cousins,  brothers,  and  uncles  are 
at  each  other's  throats  in  the  most  dreadful 
war  of  history. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  we  are 
Americans.  Let  us  not  take  sides  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offend  our  neighbors. 

If  you  are  a  German  and  your  neighbor 
is  a  Belgian,  visit  him  and  show  that  you 
are  still  his  neighbor.  Be  more  friendly  than 
ever.  If  you  have  never  been  his  friend, 
make  friends  with  him  now. 

If  you  are  a  Frenchman  and  your  neigh- 
bor is  a  German,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Russian, 
your  duty  as  an  American  is  to  show  him 
that  you  look  upon  him  as  your  neighbor 
even  more  than  ever. 

Germany,  or  Austria,  or  Russia,  or 
France  may  be  to  blame  for  the  war,  or  all 
may  be  to  blame,  or  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  may  be  chargeable  with  this  awful  war, 
but  the  man  on  the  next  farm  is  not  to 
blame,  no  matter  what  the  government  of 
his  old  home  may  have  done. 

The  common  people  of  the  Old  World 
nations  are  not  to  blame — they  are  the 
victims  of  this  war,  not  its  cause.  They 
are  helpless  pawns  in  the  game  played 
by  monarchs  and  statesmen.  Let  us  pity 
them,  one  and  all.  Let  us  not  hate  any- 
one, least  of  all  one  of  the  neighbors.  Let 
us  draw  closer  together  in  neighborship,  and 
whatever  horrors  come  to  our  knowledge 
let  us  remember  of  every  people  that  they 
know  not  what  they  do,  and  forgive  them. 

This  is  our  country.  We  must  live  in 
it,  and  we  are  glad  of  that,  more  than  ever 
before.  We  must  live  in  it  together.  We 
should  so  live  now  that  we  may  live  in 
friendship  and  amity  after  this  war  is  over. 
It  will  be  over  soon,  but  our  neighbors  will 
live  near  us  for  a  long  time. 


The  Cotton  Situation 

THE  cotton  mills  of  France  and  Belgium  have 
shut  down.  Belgium  has  been  overrun  by 
the  armies  of  Germany,  and  every  able-bodied 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  in  the  Belgian 
army.  France  has  called  all  her  soldiers  to 
the  colors.  Probably  the  French  mills  will  be  un- 
able to  run,  even  though  the  German  invasion  be 
checked.  These  mills  annually  buy  about  3,000,- 
000  bales  of  our  cotton.  Our  greatest  customer, 
Great  Britain,  is  sending  her  soldiers  to  the 
battlefields  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  has  more  than  half  a  million  men  under 
arms.  This  does  not  call  for  any  such  propor- 
tion of  the  working  population  as  are  in  arms  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  British  mills  may  run, 
as  they  always  have  done,  war  or  no  war;  but 
in  such  an  unprecedented  struggle  this  cannot 
be  confidently  reckoned  upon.  And  yet  the 
world's  need  of  cotton  goods  will  be  greater  than 
ever.  Poverty  rather  increases  than  diminishes 
the  wearing  of  cotton — and  poverty  is  already 
upon  these  peoples.  In  the  face  of  these  condi- 
tions the  task  confronts  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  American  bankers,  and  the  American 
cotton  industry  to  avert  the  ruin  which  tempo- 
rarily threatens  the  farmers  of  the  South.  If 
we,  in  a  time  of  profound  domestic  peace,  cannot 
devise  means  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  our 
wheat,  our  cotton,  and  our  other  staples  which 
for  the  time  only  are  unable  to  seek  the  markets 
which  potentially  exist  for  them,  we  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  national  efficiency. 

That  the  lack  of  demand  is  only  temporary  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Japanese  cotton  mills, 
about  August  20th,  placed  an  order  for  2,000,000 
bales,  in  the  expectation  that  Japan  will  make 
the  goods  for  the  Chinese  trade,  most  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  furnished  by  Germany.  The 
question  is,  Have  we  the  national  gumption  to 
meet  the  situation?  It  is  a  test  of  American 
capacity,  which  must  be  met. 
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(Putting  the  Curl  in  the  Fall  Pig  s  Tail 

By  Clement  White 


Then  the  pigs  are  strong  and  healthy  from  the  start 


WHAT  the  exact  relation  is  be- 
tween the  profits  a  pig  brings  in 
and  the  kind  of  curl  he  has  in 
his  tail  has  never  been  officially  deter- 
mined. But  my  observations  support  the 
commonly  accepted  advice  that  you  ought 
to  get  the  curl  well  developed  while  he  is 
still  young.  The  pig  with  a  limp,  droop- 
ing tail  seldom  has  a  good  appetite. 
With  a  sad  expression  upon  his  peaked 
face,  he  watches  his  more  hardy  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins  while  they  eat. 

How  to  Start  the  Curl 

Start  the  curl  as  follows:  From  the 
day  the  pigs  arrive  feed  the  sow  judi- 
ciously. Do  not  try  to  hurry  things 
along  by  feeding  her  too  much.  The 
usual  feed  for  the  sow  that  is  raising  a 
litter  of  fall  pigs  is  corn  with  some 
other  element  to  make  up  a  balanced 
ration.  Corn  is  the  stand-by.  It  fur- 
nishes energy  along  with  nourishment 
But  something  should  be  fed  with  it. 
Alfalfa  hay  is  good  to  keep  the  animal 
in  condition  and  help  digest  the  more 
concentrated  feeds,  or  alfalfa  may  be 
omitted  and  clover  hay  and  silage  fed 
in  its  stead.  Meat  meal  or  tankage  is 
greatly  superior  to  shorts  for  feed  in 
cold  weather.  It  can  be  fed  dry,  and 
therefore  does  not  get  all  over  the  sows 
and  their  pigs. 

The  quarters  in  which  the  fall  pigs 
are  kept  need  to  be  dry  and  sanitary. 
The  greatest  danger  is  the  surface  water 
which  may  creep  under  the  hog  house 
during  some  heavy  autumn  rain.  The 
sow  and  her  pigs  should  always  have  an 
abundanee  of  dry,  clean  bedding. 

Fall  pigs  seldom  get  as  much  exercise 
as  those  raised  in  the  spring.  This  makes 
them  more  susceptible  to  thumps.  Young 
animals  easily  become  too  fat.  They 
should  be  kept  growing  rapidly. 

Along  with  the  slop,  the  pigs  should 
have  corn  chop  or  shelled  corn.  Feed  no 
moi'e  than  they  will  clean  up. 

After  they  have  been  away  from  their 
mothers  three  or  four  days  the  pigs  need 
to  run  on  pasture.   Alfalfa  is  preferable. 

Make  Them  Grow  Rather  than  Become  Fat 

Make  an  automatic  feeder  which  will 
run  the  feed  out  without  waste.  A  good 
mixture  is  70  per  cent  corn  chop,  25  per 
cent  shorts,  and  5  per  cent  tankage.  This 
ration  along  with  the  green  pasture  will 
keep  the  young  animals  growing  fast. 


The  best  hog  raisers  get  their  sows  in  good 
condition  before  the  pigs  arrive 

The  slop  can  be  dispensed  with  a  little 
at  a  time;  the  pigs  will  soon  grow  ac- 
customed to  getting  along  without  it. 

During  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
if  the  animals  show  a  disposition  to  stay 
in  their  house  continually  they  should  be 
run  out  on  bright  days  and  the  doors 
shut.  A  pig  loves  comfort  and  will  not 
always  take  the  amount  of  exercise  best 
for  him  and  the  curl  in  his  tail. 

Young  pigs  will  learn  how  to  eat  and 
drink  before  they  are  weaned  if  they  are 
given  a  chance.  Partition  off  part  of  the 
pen  and  have  a  creep  hole  under  the  par- 
tition just  large  enough  for  the  pigs  to 
run  back  and  forth.  In  the  partitioned 
division  keep  a  shallow  trough  for  milk. 
Near  it  provide  another  trough  for  a  dry 
mixture  containing  70  per  cent  corn  chop, 
25  per  cent  shorts,  and  5  per  cent  tank- 
age. The  pigs  will  eat  and  drink  what 
they  want,,  and  will  get  their  systems 
accustomed  to  the  different  feeds. 

When  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  are  put 


in  a  pen  by  themselves,  give  them  a  slop 
for  the  first  few  days  at  least.  This  slop 
should  contain  shorts  and  tankage.  A 
pound  of  tankage  daily  is  enough  for 
twenty  pigs  when  they  are  first  weaned. 
This  amount  is  gradually  increased  as 
the  pigs  grow  larger,  until  a  pound  is 
fed  daily  to  every  five  or  six  pigs.  Four 
times  as  much  shorts  as  tankage  is  a 
good  general  rule  to  follow. 

Mix  the  ingredients  until  the  slop  is 
about  the  consistency  of  cream.  Water 
may  be  used,  but  milk  is  better. 


Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 
On  World's  Best  Roof  in$ 


Lightning-proof,  Fire-proof,  Rust-proof,  Rot-proof,  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing  Lasts  as  Long  as  Building  Stands 

Once  you  have  purchased  and  laid  Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing  your  roofing  expense  for  that  building  is  at  an  end. 

Its  cost  per  square  ia  the  lowest  ever  made.   It  has  no  op-keep  cost. 
Always  beautiful  in  appearance.  Reducing  cost  of  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive  Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Rust-Proof  Roofing.  The  zinc  spelter  becomes  practically  one 
piece  with  the  steel.  No  ordinary  galvanizing  can  compare  with  it.  Each       c£*»«r  1 
and  every  Edwards  Metal  Shingle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  each  sheet  of  Ed-       ot  anmgtesi 
wards  Reo  Steel  Shingles,  Grip  Lock  Rooiing,  Pressed  Standing  Seam  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  is  dipped  in  abath  of  molten  zinc,  one  at  a  time, 
after  the  metal  has  been  stamped  and  resquared.  The  edges  are  galvanized  as 
heavily  as  the  sides.  Notthe  space  of  a  pin-point  on  steel  exposed  to  weather. 

Take  a  piece  of  any  other  galvan- 
ized steel,  bend  it  back  and  forth 
several  times,  hammering  it 
down  each  time.  You  will  then  be  ableto  flake  off  great  scales  of  the  galvan- 
izing with  your  finger  nail.  A  nply  this  test  to  a  piece  of  Edwards  Tightcote 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 
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How  To  Test  Galvanizing  j 


EDWARDS  Patent  Interlocking  Device 
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Reo  Steel  Shingles  I 


Ceiling 


Garage 

4f 


Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  Breaking,  Protects  Nail  Holes— they 
can't  Leak  or  Rust.  Nails  are  driven  through  the  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather— cannot  rust.  No  special  tools  or  experience  needed  to  lay 
this  Roofing;  anyone  can  dothe  work—  layover  old  shingles  if  you  wish- 
Cost  Less,  Outwears  S  Ordinary 
Hoofs  and  are  your  joy  and  pride  3$ 
forever.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  a  building  yoa  have  in  mind  there  is  a  style  of  ED  WARDS  J- J? 
Galvanized  Roofing  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

FREIGHT  PAID  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Greatest  roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  you  direct  tff*P 
— savs  you  in-bettueen  dealers*  profits.  No  matter  what  your 

FREE  Roofing  Book  \wJeir 

to  prove  to  yoa  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World's  Best  Roofing.  Postal 
or  coupon  brings  Roofing  Book  No.  953 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO, 

908-958  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lowest  prices  ever  made  on  Ready      &s ' 
Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages,  ^•'v 
Set  up  any  place.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64  page  catalog  FKEE. 
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Largest  Makers  of  Sheat  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Study  This  Car 


This  HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915  is  a  car 
for  every  man  to  consider. 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  the  great  Hudson 
engineer,  offers  this  as  the  ideal  Six.  He  has 
worked  for  four  years  on  it — he  and  his  staff 
of  47  expert  designers.  Since  last  year's 
model  they  have  added  31  new  features. 

What  such  men  call  "Our  finished  Six" 
well  deserves  your  study. 

Over-Taxes  Ended 

This  car  marks  the  end  of  excess — in  size 
and  power,  in  price  and  weight,  in  upkeep  and 
operative  cost. 

It  is  large  enough.  There  is  ample  room 
for  seven.  It  has  power  enough — 47  horse- 
power— for  any  possible  requirement. 

It  weighs  2,890  pounds.  Cars  of  this 
capacity,  built  in  cruder  ways,  used  to  weigh 
around  4,000  pounds.  By  better  materials 
and  better  designing  we  have  saved  that 
needless  over-weight  —  that 
heavy  tax  on  tires.  Yet  there 
never  was  a  sturdier  car. 


the  handsomest  cars  ever  built.  Every  line 
and  detail  shows  the  final  touch. 

There  are  many  new  ideas  in  equipment. 
There  are  comforts  and  conveniences  found 
in  no  other  car  as  yet.  A  study  of  this  car 
will  reveal  scores  of  attractions  which  you 
haven't  seen  before. 

All  for  $1,550 

In  the  new  HUDSON  you  get  all  these 
new  features.  You  get  them  in  the  highest 
type  of  a  quality  car — one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  new-day  engineering.  And  this 
year's  price  is  $1,550,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  That's 
$200  less  than  last  year,  because  of  a 
trebled  output. 

Go  see  what  a  car  that  price  now  buys. 
Measure  it  with  other  cars  and  prices.  You 
cannot  then  go  wrong. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 

New  catalog  on  request 


A  new- type  motor  reduces 
fuel  cost  about  30  per  cent. 
The  new  price  —  $1,550  —  is 
by  far  the  lowest  ever  quoted 
on  a  high-grade  car. 

These  things  mean  enormous 
savings.  They  mean  that  men 
no  longer  need  tosuff  er  over-tax. 

New  Attractions 

The  HUDSON  Six~40  "em- 
bodies these  savings  in  one  of 


HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915 
$1,550 


This 
Year 
f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


A  perfect  streamline  body. 

Seating  up  to  seven. 

Disappearing  tonneau  seats. 

Invisible  hinges — hand-buffed 
leather  upholstery. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash.  Tires 
carried  ahead  of  front  door. 

"One-Man"  top,  with  quick- 
adjusting  curtains  attached. 


Dimming  searchlights. 
Simplified  electric  starter. 
Wiring  in  metal  conduits. 
Locked  ignition  and  lights. 
New  speedometer  drive. 
Automatic  spark  advance. 
New-method  carburetion. 
Phaeton  or  roadster. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  8145  Jefferson  Ave,,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  12,  1914 


Home  Cheer     Winter  seems 
por  shorter  in  a  hom  e 

All  Winter  where  everything 
All   Winter     shines  with  fresh, 

cheery  brightness;  floors,  windows, 
furniture,  all  clean  and  new  with 
paint  and  varnish. 

ACMEQUALITY 

Paints,  Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes 

are  the  first  aid  to  bright  home  keeping  in  thousands  of 
homes.  They  are  easy  to  use  and  give  results  that 
make  the  work  seem  a  pleasure. 

Acme  Quality  Varno-lac  makes  pine  floors  look  like 
hardwood  and  easily  kept  clean.  It  renews  old  furniture 
and  scratched  window  sills.  Acme  Quality  Enamel  is 
easily  applied  to  beds,  bathroom  woodwork,  refrigerators, 
bedroom  furniture.  Clean,  bright,  painted  surfaces  are 
mentally  invigorating.  Walls  finished  with  Acme 
Quality  No- Lustre  do  not  harbor  germs  or  hold  dust. 

Our  two  books,  "Acme  Quality  Painting  Guide"  and 
"Home  Decorating,"  tell  you  exactly  how  every  Acme 
finish  should  be  used  and  the  proper  surface  on  which 
to  use  it.  These  are  sent  free,  also  name  of  nearest 
Acme  dealer. 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD  & 
COLOR  WORKS 

Dept.  X 

Boston  Toledo  Lin 

Chicago         Nashville  Salt  Lake  City 

Miuoeapoli»    Birmingham  Spokane 

St  Louis       Fort  Worth  Portland 

Pittsburgh       Dallas  San  Francisco 

Cincinnati      Topeka  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


2'12::T:&n&  Per  Hour 


Greater  capacity  is  guaranteed  in  all  Spencer 
Presses.  The  guarantee  with  our  Alligator 
Press  says  "22  tons  in  10  hours  or  no  pay."  Large 
feed  capacity —smooth  and  compact  bales,  uni- 
form in  size.  Load  full  weight  into  cars.  All 
Spencer  Presses  are  biggest  money  makers  be- 
cause they  give  greatest  capacity  at 
fjmallest  operating  and  repaircost.  -v 
Write  today  for  Free  illustrated  ^fffrHw  '•"•r>,»t,"d 
catalog  —  describing  full  line.   //kW     SI     « »P»«tJ 

J-  A.  SPENCER 
18  William  St.,  tin 


I  4-H.P.   Vertical  I 


^  All  Pu^ 


h 

I  Du 
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4-Cycle.  Weight  190  lbs.   Does  all  work  a 
,000-lb.  engine  can  do.  10-year  guarantee. 
Also  6-h.  p.  up  to  20-h.p.   Special  Heavy 
Duty  Engines.  Get  catalog  and  * 'trial  offer." 
CusHMUx  MoTOBWoaKS.  2053N  St..Lihcolm.He8. 
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WINCHESTER 

RifLe  and  Pistol  Cartridges 

It's  the  careful  and  scientific  manner  in  which 
Winchester  cartridges  are  made  and  loaded  which 
has  earned  for  them  a  reputation  for  accuracy, 
reliability  and  uniformity  which  no  other  brands 
enjoy.  Winchester  cartridge  shells  are  care- 
fully inspected  before  loading  for  size,  length 
and  conformity.    All  Winchester  bullets  are 
swaged  by  machinery  which  makes  them 
exact  in  size,  contour  and  density.  Then  the 
loading  is  done  by  automatic  machinery 
which  not  only  insures  a  uniform  charge, 
but  seats  the  bullet  in  the  shell  so  that  its 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  shell;  hence 
with  that  of  the  barrel  of  the  arm.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  Win- 
chester cartridges  in  all  calibers  are  the  most 
satisfactory  on  the  market.  Use  the  W  Brand 

They  Shoot  Straight  and  Strong 


Horse  Problems 


Treating  the  Near-Balker 

By  David  Buffum 

A NORTH  CAROLINA  subscriber  tells 
this  story  r  "'I  have  a  mare  that  doesn't 
work  well  to  a  wagon.  If  I  have  a  good 
load  on  the  wagon  she  wants  to  trot  up 
every  hill  she  comes  to.  If  things  don't  go 
well  she  balks.  I  can  start  her.  but  she 
will  go  by  fits  and  jumps,  not  regularly. 
She  seems  to  be  stiff  in  her  hind  legs,  and 
her  knees  swell  some." 

From  your  description  of  the  way  your 
more  behaves  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  there  is  something  about  your  har- 
ness or  other  rigging  that  may  be  uncom- 
fortable for  her.  A  great  many  horses, 
for  instance,  become  balky  on  account  of 
an  ill-fitting  collar  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  acquired  the  habit.  In  exam- 
ining your  rigging  the  collar  should  first 
be  considered.  The  so-called  Scotch  col- 
lar is  much  the  best  kind  for  heavy  work, 
and  with  a  horse  that  shows  any  inclina- 
tion to  become  balky  it  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  others.  I  am  not  saying 
that  other  kinds  of  collars  are  not  good 
ones;  almost  any  style  of  collar,  if  nicely 
fitted,  serves  its  purpose  well,  and  I  have 
used  the  ordinary  leather  collar  for  all 
kinds  of  work  with  perfect  success.  But 
as  the  Scotch  collar  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  and  easiest  for  the  horse  for  heavy 
work  it  should  be  used  when  the  horse 
shows  any  tendency  to  become  balky. 

Most  Collars  Fit  Too  Loosely 

Now  as  to  the  fit  of  the  collar.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  of  the  collars  in  use  are  too 
large.  The  collar  should  fit  so  snugly  as 
to  leave  just  room  for  the  hand  between 
its  lower  part  and  the  horse's  neck,  the 
latter  pressing  a  little  upon  the  hand. 
This  is  the  best  ride  that  I  know  of. 
though  the  matter  may  be  expressed  a 
little  differently  by  saying  that  the  collar 
should  be  as  small  as  the  horse  can  wear 
it  without  shutting  off  his  wind. 

Also  examine  your  mare's  shoulders 
carefully  to  see  if  they  are  in  any  de- 
gree sore,  and  if  they  are  use  some  one 
of  the  various  gall  cures,  in  paste  form, 
that  are  sold  in  the  market.  Most  of 
these  gall  cures  are  good,  and  are  in- 
tended for  use  while  the  horse  is  working. 

If  your  mare's  shoulders  are  not  sore 
and  she  has  a  well-fitting  Scotch  collar, 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  haruess  is  nicely 
fitted  and  comfortable.  I  think  she  will 
soon  get  over  the  balky  inclination  that 
you  mentioned,  provided  only  that  you 
use  her  in  a  horsemanlike  manner.  To 
this  end  be  always  very  quiet  and  delib- 
erate in  your  movements  when  with  her, 
saying  or  doing  nothing  to  excite  her, 
and  giving  her  her  own  head  as  much  as 
possible  when  starting  or  pulling  a  load. 
Her  loads  for  quite  a  while  should  be 
rather  light,  gradually  increasing  them 
as  she  behaves  better. 

If  your  mare  could  be  kept  in  a  box 
stall  with  about  six  inches  of  sand  on  its 
floor,  and  above  that  a  little  litter,  she 
would  doubtless  improve  somewhat  in 
regard  to  the  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
the  limbs  that  you  mention.  A  tendency 
of  this  kind  is  always  aggravated  by  the 
horse  being  kept  in  an  ordinary  stall. 


Tonic  for  Run-Down  Horse 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

"T  HAVE  a  fourteen-year-old  work  horse 
1  weighing  about  1.-400  pounds."  says  a 
reader  in  Oregon.  "For  nearly  a  year  he 
has  been  getting  poorer  in  flesh  in  spite  of 
extra  care  and  feed.  In  hot  weather,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  gives  out.  and  if 
not  unhitched  and  rested  staggers  around. 
But  the  next  morning  he  is  all  right  again, 
apparently.  The  horse  has  also  been  trou- 
bled with  worms.  His  hair  is  rough  and 
shows  that  he  is  not  in  good  health." 

The  best  way  to  handle  such  a  horse  is 
first  to  have  him  clipped  at  once.  Then 
work  him  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Shade  his  head  when  at  work, 
and  allow  cool  drinking  water  in  small 
quantities  often  when  at  work.  Give  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding,  not  after 
meals.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
In  hot  weather  do  not  feed  corn ;  feed 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  hay.  He 
will  do  better  if  not  allowed  to  pasture 
grass  when  there  is  work  for  him  to  do. 
Keep  the  stable  clean,  darkened,  and  well 
ventilated. 

Give  the  following  tonic,  which  will 
kill  the  worms,  as  well  as  brace  up  the 
animal.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  salt- 
peter, gentian  root,  nux  vomica,  and 
fenugreek.  Of  this,  mix  one  tablespoon- 
ful  in  the  feed  night  and  morning.  Add 
salt  if  he  does  not  care  for  the  drugged 
feed.  Continue  for  ten  days;  then  skip 
ten  days,  and  if  necessary  repeat  the 
treatment.  Avoid  feeding  hay  from  low, 
wet  land,  as  it  infests  horses  with  worms. 
They  are  also  contracted  on  old,  close- 
bitten  pastures  where  horses  have  grazed. 


You  Can't  Beat 

Galloway  Prices  Any  where 


Vou  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- 
where near  my  price.  I  get  one  small 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your  dol- 
lar buys  what  you  need.  The  other  way 
your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  jobber  and  the  dealer.  You 
have  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  my  way 
and  see  what  you  save. 


1 


Cash,  Credit,  Note  or  Easy  Payments.  One 
of  these  will  suit  your  needs.   Any  plan  al- 
lows you  30  days  for  trial  of  Engine,  Cream 
Separator  or  Manure  Spreader.   If  not 
satisfied  that  they  are  as  good  as  anyc  £gt 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  1 
come  back  and  you're  nothing  out. 
^  Catalog  Free 

  write  for  catalcg  you 

^■v-^L-^t  want.  Get  full  particu- 
culars  and  my  special 
prices,  extra  low 
on  Engines,  Sepa- 
'  rators  and  Spread- 
ers. Address 
Wm.Galloway.Praa. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  1 
387  Galloway  Sta., 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Cprr  Two  Valuable  Books,  "The 
riVEiEi  RANGE  PROBLEM"  and 


CASH 

IN 

f=j|  ON  THE 

^  OLD 
STOVE 


You  Can  Discard  Your 
Old  Stove  with  Advantage  and  Profit 
I  ocfc  I  nnnor  1°  construction,  workman- 
LaM5>  monger  ship  and  design.  The  Mon- 
arch is  years  ahead  of  all  other  ranges.  It  is  made 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  It  has  complete 
I  P««  PhaI  trip'6  walls — asbestos  and  steel. 
L™'**  I  Ucl  fun  protection  against  damage 
by  corrosion.  The  top  and  oven  heat  quickly. 
Every  seam  is  riveted  tight — no  bolts  or  stove ' 
I  occ  U/nrb  putty  to  loosen  and  fall  out. 
LC»*  *»ur»  The  Duplex  Draft  and  Hot  Blast 
Fire  Box  insure  even  heat  and  full  use  of  all 

DClier  VUUIUIlg  lop  never  needs  blacking. 

Send  for  FREE  Books. 
Write  today.  Address 

_  Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

HJ  l.^A        4879  Lake  Street 
'TiM^uySAmfaqorvTfai^,  "^Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


I 

Give 
Money 


for  your  spare  time.  Several 
hours  of  your  day  are  worth- 
less to  you  because  you  can't 
cash  in  on  them.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  I  have  spare 
time  work  for  one  hundred 
men  and  women.  If  you  can 
give  me  an  hour  or  two  a  day 
and  want  to  earn  $12.00  or 
$25.00  extra  money,  send  me 
your  name  to-day.  All  ma- 
terial furnished  free  and  full 
instructions  given.  Work  is 
dignified,  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. Be  one  of  the  lucky 
hundred. 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  E 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 

381  Fowtli  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Dangers  in  Dual-Purpose  Crosses 

By  Howard  B.  Cobb 


DIFFERENT*  breeds  of  cattle  are 
best  adapted  to  environments  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  for 
generations,  and  they  attain  the  best  re- 
sults, both  as  to  physical  well-being  and 
profit-producing  ability,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  able  to  utilize  the  feed  provided 
for  their  support.  Cattle  imported  into 
this  country  are  usually  special-purpose 
individuals  that  are  imported  for  some 
particular  need,  and  after  entering  their 
new  environment  they  must  be  sur- 
rounded as  far  as  possible  by  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  they  have  left,  and 
must  also  be  provided  with  grazing  lands 
or  stored  feeds  like  unto  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  if  the  most  profit  is 
to  be  made  out  of  them  or  their  product. 

However,  it  is  also  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  special-purpose  cattle  be  kept 
where  their  products  can  be  best  utilized 
or  marketed,  and  for  this  reason  there 
are  several  different  localities  that  are 
best  adapted  ■  for  the  respective  breeds. 
For  instance,  the  Holsteins  with  their 
abundance  of  milk  flow  are  kept  profit- 
ably near  some  good  whole-milk  market, 
and  the  butter  breeds  can  be  taken  into 
all  localities  regardless  of  market  condi- 
tions, provided  the  farmer  prefers  the 
special  butter  cow  and  has  a  farm 
adapfed  to  her  needs.  Likewise,  the  beef 
breeds  are  most  profitably  kept  where 
feeding  and  grazing  conditions  are  such 
that  they  can  produce  their  kind  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Beef  Cattle  Preferred  for  Large  Tracts 

Provided  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  be 
kept  in  all  localities  regardless  of  soil 
conditions  or  topography  of  the  country, 
farms  can  be  divided  into  several  classes, 
owing  to  their  size,  ability  to  produce 


A  pure-bred  Guernsey  sire.    Such  an  ani- 
mal begets  milking  qualities  only 

feed,  and  the  economic  needs  of  the  farm- 
ers themselves.  In  our  own  locality  here 
in  the  hill  section  of  southeastern  Ohio 
can  be  found  various  conditions  under 
which  cattle  are  kept,  and  in  consequence 
several  different  breeds  and  strains  of 
breeds  are  kept.  e 

With  a  corporation  and  an  estate  in 
possession  of  more  than  10,000  acres 
each,  and  both  desirous  of  handling  and 
breeding  cattle  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant farm  operations,  it  is  plain  that 
strictly  beef  breeds  are  the  most  prac- 
tical cattle  for  them  to  possess.  And  the 
managers  of  these  two  blocks  of  land 
graze  this  class  of  cattle.  Wherever 
there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  grazing  land 
and  it  is  impossible  to  milk  cows,  the 
beef  breeds  will  always  find  an  economic 
place.  And  they  will  be  more  profitable 
in  the  future  than  any  time  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  class  of  farmers  in 
possession  of  quite  small  tracts  of  land — 
from  40  to  80  acres — and  they  are  nu- 
merous, that  have  not  the  feed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  big  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
most  profitable  manner  even  though  they 
are  willing  to  milk  the  mothers  of  all  the 
calves  they  raise.  This  class  can  and  does 
handle  the  Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys, 
profitably  feeding  their  stock  silage,  sell- 
ing the  cream  or  butter,  and  feeding  the 
skim  milk  to  calves  or  hogs.  With  highly 
developed  pure-bred  or  grade  herds  such 
farmers  can  profitably  turn  what  feed 
they  do  raise  into  cash,  more  so  than  if 
they  attempted  to  raise  steers  for  beef. 

Crossing  Pure-Breds  is  Foolish  Practice 

There  is  a  third  class  of  farmers  that 
possess  from  200  to  400  acres  of  land  and 
plenty  of  feed  and  pasture  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle.  And  while  a 
great  many  of  them  do  not  care  to  milk 
many  cows  and  would  rather  go  out  and 
buy  weaned  calves  or  stock  cattle  than 
bother  with  dairy  work,  there  are  quite 
a  number  that  could  and  would  breed,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  a  milking  strain 
of  some  beef  breed  rather  than  handle 
either  the  strictly  beef  or  dairy  types. 
Some  of  these  farmers  will  not  touch 
any  of  the  dairy  breeds,  and  others  are 
attempting  to  cross  dairy  and  beef  breeds 
and  get  dual-purpose  cows.  Any  number 
of  Holstein-Durham  or  Holstein-Angus 
crosses  are  in  evidence,  and  also  beef 
breeds  crossed  with  Jerseys  can  be  found. 
Quite  often  the  cows  produced  by  such 


crosses  are  fair  butter  and  milk  pro- 
ducers, and  their  calves  are  usually  fair 
beef  animals;  but  everyone  knows  cross- 
ing pure-bred  cattle  leads  to  nowhere. 

The  dual-purpose  cow,  either  of  Dur- 
ham or  Red  Poll  stock,  would  be  a  much 
more  profitable  animal  for  this  class  of 
farmer ;  and  though  dual  qualities  are 
harder  to  keep  from  generation  to 
generation  than  would  be  either  quality 
separately,  still  would  not  the  breeding 
of  pure-bred  dual-purpose  cattle  with 
producers  behind  them  on  both  sides  for 
generations  be  better  than  breeding 
crossed  cattle  that  would  have  no  fixed 
type?  There  are  permanent  strains  of 
dual-purpose  cattle  in  this  country  that 
produce  milk  testing  over  4  per  cent  and 
are  also  of  good  beef  type.  Dual  cows 
producing  6,000  pounds  of  milk  in  twelve 
months  containing  250  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  and  "also  producing  a  good  blocky 
calf,  would  be  of  better  service  to  us  than 
any  crosses  we  could  produce. 


Let  me  send 

you  an  Engine  to 
earn  its  own  cost 
while  you  pay  for  it. 


HOW  TO 
t JUDGE 

IANINGINCi 


For  27  years 
(since  the  begin- 
ning of  gasoline  en- 
gines) the'  Witte  has 
proved  its  value  at  all 


Send  for 

No  Need  Now 
to  pay  double 

price  for  any  good  en- 
jine,  or  to  take  a  poor, 
or  doubtful  one  for  any 
kind  of  price. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

Direct  From  Factory  to  User  t 

2H-P,  $34.95;  4H-P,  $69.75; 
6  H-P,  $99.35;  8  H-P,  $139.65: 
12  H-P,  $219.90;  16  H-P,  $298.80. 
22  H-P,  $399.65.  Portable 


Guaranty 


kinds  of  work,  in' aii  Kerosene, Gasoline  &  Gas.  llvZZfZforti,maUy  ^ 

parts  of  the  world.   It  is  to-       SIZES  2.4.6, S.I2.I6  and  22  HP  s.yi?, ■ 
day  better  than  ever,  while        Stationary,l»ortable*' Special  Saw-rift  Styles 
the  price  is  lower.  My  manufacturing  advantages  make  this 
possible.  I  am  simply  sharing  my  unusual  advantages 
engine  buyers.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  judge  an  engine, 
whether  you  pick  a  Witte  or  not. 

New  Book  Free  fl»!aX^de 

my  New  Book,  the  finest  in  the  engine  business. 
Write  me  before  yon  arrange  to  try  any  engine. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
2065  Oakland  Avenue.,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  fine  tailor 
made  auit  just  for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  S5  a  day  for  a  little  spare 
time?  Perhaps  we  can  offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at 
once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful 
offer.    Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  875,  Chicago. 


Oil  If  IMQr  rDPr  thia  month.  State  size.  Agents 
OILI\  nUOt  IIILL  wanted.   Splendid  Hosiery  DIRECT  from 


MILL  Large  profits. 
Trlplewear  Mills,  1 


Gifts  to  every  customer. 
2  F.  S.  S  3th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  War  Prices 

On  Goodyear  Tires.  All  advances — due  to  doubled  cost  of 
rubber — were  withdrawn  on  August  19th.  This  applies  to 
dealers  and  consumers. 

We  have  secured  from  abroad  sufficient  rubber  at  former 
prices  to  warrant  this  announcement.  Goodyear  prices  are  now 
everywhere  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war. 


Sturdier  Tires 

In  These  Four  Ways  Excelling  All  the  Rest 


The  tires  which  rule  in  Tiredom  now  are 
Goodyear  tires — by  long  odds. 

After  men  have  used  four  millions  of 
them,  they  lead  in  prestige  and  in  sales. 

The  only  reason  is  that  motorists — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them — have  proved 
these  the  sturdiest  tires.  They  use  them  and 
tell  other  men  to  use  them. 

Where  They  Excel 

Back  of  that  super-service  lie  four  ex- 
clusive features.    They  are  these: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature.  Time  has 
proved  it  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  com- 
pletely wipe  out  rim-cutting. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure.  This  exclusive 
process  costs  us  $1,500  daily,  but  it  ends  the 
chief  cause  of  blow-outs. 

Our  rubber  rivets.  By  a  patent 
method,  hundreds  of  these  are  formed  in  each 
tire  to  combat  tread  separation.  They  re- 
duce this  risk  sixty  per  cent. 

All -Weather  treads — the  matchless 
anti-skids.  They  are  tough,  double-thick  and 
enduring.  Resistless  on  wet  roads  with  their 
deep,  sharp  grips;  yet  flat  and  smooth,  so  they 
run  like  a  plain  tread. 

Upper  Class  Tires 
How  to  Get  Them 

These  things  make  Goodyears  the  upper 


class  tires.  No  other  maker  employs  them. 
And  no  other  method  combats  one  of  these 
troubles  in  an  equally  efficient  way. 

These  things  mean  safety,  sturdiness  and 
strength.  They  mean  maximum  mileage  and 
minimum  trouble. 

When  one  tire  gives  them — and  others 
don't — you  should  get  the  tire  that  does. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you  say  you 
want  this  tire.  He  will  sell  it  to  you  at  a  price 
impossible  were  it  not  for  our  mammoth  output 

It  is  up  to  you.  Note  again  these  extra 
features.  Then  ask  some  Goodyear  user 
what  it  means  to  have  such  tires. 

Find  out  why  Goodyear  leads. 


GOOD/pYEAR 
AKRON.  OHIO 

No -Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
 (1852) 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 


JO 


Farm  and  Fireside,  September  12,  1914 


¥¥ERE'S  the  low  down  spreader 
^  ^  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts 
are  on  the  rear  axle.  That 
means  no  clutches  to  give  trou- 
ble, no  chains  to  break  or  to  get 
Out  of  line;  it  means  less  than 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used 
on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy 
to  load.  You  see  where  to  place 
each  forkful.  The  result  is  an 
even  load  that  spreads  uni- 
formly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater 
runs  on  roller  bearings  and  the 
center  of  the  load  is  compara- 
tively near  the  team.  Staunch, 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on 
the  Axle.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
beautiful  booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and 
Fertilizers"  FREE 

A  Book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil 
expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free 
when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No. 
Y-71. 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  272  Muacie,  Ind 


FreeBookTeHsHowj 

Trapping  is  profitable, 
pleasant,  healthful  work.  Fur 
bearing  animals  are  plentiful 
on  most  farms.    Spare  time 
,  right  and  morning  is  enough 
i  Write  today  for  free  book  teli- 
f  ing  when  and  where  to  trap:  kind 
I  of  traps  and  bait  to  use;  how  to  re- 
'  move  and  prepare ekins:  alBotrap- 

P-ne:  laws  of  U-  S.  and  Canada. 
l  f  npr  Send   postal  today  for 
iKLll  free  cataiojr  of  traps  and 
i  eunpli'  8.   Ev<*ry  article 

J  trappers  need.   Prices  the  loweBt. 
Write  lor  free  book  without  delay. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 
3T5  Far  Exchange  Building 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO.,  U.  S  A. 


Let  Experts 

Plan  Your 
Heating  System 


I  for  home,  school,  church  orball 
Write  today  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 
showing:  how  easily  you  or  any  handy 
man  can  install  the  Kalamazoo  King: 
Furnace  in  spare  time  and  save  jj25to  $75. 
Only  Small  First  Payment  Needed 
Take  a  Year's  Approval  Test 

Deal  direct  with  factory— have  advice  of  experts 
to  go  by  and  be  sure  that  your  system  is  a  heat 
eaver.   Get  low  factory  price— we  pry  freight. 

Write  today  for  catalog  No.  g2l 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


.Trade .Mark  •• 


Cockerels  Go  When  They  Crow 
—Is  He  Right? 

By  Fred  Grundy 

"117E  SELL-  all  cockerels  just  before 
W  they  begin  to  crow,  because  they 
are  then  at  their  prime  as  first-class 
"springs"  and  bring  the  highest  prices. 
The  profit  on  them  is  also  largest  at  that 
time.  After  they  begin  to  crow  and  their 
combs  develop  they  increase  in  size  and 
weight  more  slowly,  and  rapidly  deterio- 
rate in  table  qualities  and  market  value. 

We  sell  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  best — 
most  vigorous  and  best  marked  and 
shaped.  These  are  held  for  development, 
and  as  soon  as  they  show  their  quali- 
ties— real  shape  and  colors — the  breeders 
are  selected  from  them,  a  few  more  than 
actually  needed,  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents, and  the  others  marketed  at  once. 

Every  bird  that  is  not  increasing  in 
market  value,  or  is  not  held  for  egg  pro- 
duction, cuts  profits  every  day  it  is  held. 
Hence  everything  that  is  not  required  for 
a  specific  purpose  is  sold  when  it  pays 
the  largest  profit  for  the  food  it  has  con- 
sumed. 

We  have  in  years  past  held  several 
hundred  cockerels  which  appeared  too 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes  to  be  sold 
in  market,  put  a  fair  price  on  them,  ad- 
vertised them,  and  sold  most  of  them. 
But  after  deducting  the  cost  of  food  and 
care,  advertising,  shipping  boxes,  sta- 
tionery, stamps,  and  time  consumed  in 
correspondence  there  was  very  little  left 
on  the  profit  side,  so  we  quit  the  cockerel 
business. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  people  procure 
a  few  sittings  of  eggs  from  some  much- 
advertised  breeder  and  imagine  that 
every  bird  hatched  is  some  high  class, 
and  they  sell  them  as  such,  or  advertise 
them  as  such.  Probably  one  bird  in 
twenty-five  is  really  a  good  bird  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  the  rest  fit  only 
for  market  Hundreds  of  cockerels  sold 
from  much-advertised  yards  are  not  fit 
for  breeders.  When  in  Australia  last 
winter  a  leading  breeder  near  Melbourne 
showed  me  a  cockerel  he  had  procured 
from  a  New  York  breeder  for  a  long 
price,  and  it  was  a  miserable  specimen. 
I  felt  ashamed  to  think  that  a  "noted" 
breeder  in  my  country  would  send  such  a 
bird  to  a  foreign  land.  I  have  been  bit 
hard  myself  several  times,  and  I  could 
sincerely  sympathize  with  the  Australian. 

For  these  reasons,  and  some  others, 
we  have  always  raised  our  own  breeders. 
By  so  doing  we  had  the  choice  of  several 
hundred  whose  breeding  we  knew  for 
several  generations.  We.  never  keep  a 
cockerel  that  is  not  needed  for  a  breeder 
a  day  after  it  reaches  its  best  market  size 
and  condition,  and  that  is  just  before  it 
begins  to  crow.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
lose  money,  and  not  many  care  to  do  a 
losing  business  if  they  know  it. 

Our  method  of  breeding  and  using 
breeding  cockerels  is  different  from  those 
of  other  poultry  raisers.  We  keep  only 
about  one  third  as  many  cockerels  as 
others  do,  and  we  manage  them  so  as  to 
obtain  their  maximum  efficiency.  In 
short,  we  use  our  cockerels  so  as  to  con- 
serve their  strength  and  vigor  by  mating 
them  our  way  with  only  such  hens  as  we 
desire  to  breed  from.  The  others — the 
market-egg  producers — never  have  a 
cockerel  with  them. 


Protecting  Egg  Shipments 

By  C.  E.  Dixon 

I HAVE  been  suc- 
cessfully shipping 
eggs  by  parcel  post, 
using  a  new  scheme 
to  prevent  breakage. 
Of  course  it  works 
as  well  if  the  ship- 
ment goes  by  express. 

Take  a  flat  piece  of  tin  (any  old  tin 
can  pounded  out  flat  will  do)  six  and 
one-fourth  inches  long,  two  and  five-six- 
teenths inches  wide  (be  careful  of  the 
width).  Make  a  mark  across  exactly  in 
the  center.  Make  another  mark  one  and 
five-eighths  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
center.  Bend  at  each  of  these  places  so 
as  to  form  a  square  (see  2  in  illustra- 
tion), having  corner  open.  Make  five  of 
these  tins  for  each  of  the  three  bottom 
layers  in  the  egg  case,  making  four  for 
the  two  top  layers. 

Now  place  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  news- 
paper in  the  bottom  of  the  crate  and  one 
division  pasteboard  on  top  of  the  paper. 
Put  in  a  tray  and  in  each  corner  put  one 


of  these  tin  cubes.  Place  one  tin  in  one 
of  the  Jour  center  places  and  fill  the  tray 
with  eggs.  Put  pasteboard  on  top.  Repeat. 

The  two  top  layers  need  only  the  cor- 
ner tins.  This  adds  about  two  pounds 
per  double  crate  to  the  weight,  and  will 
make  the  trays  last  several  times  as 
long,  besides  saving  the  eggs. 

I  have  had  a  crate  of  fifteen  dozen 
thrown  from  the  platform  of  a  street  ear 
to  pavement  ten  feet  away  and  about  two 
feet  down,  and  no  eggs  were  broken. 
The  same  treatment  without  the  tins 
in  the  same  crate  broke  four  dozen  and 
four.  These  tin  cubes  build  up  a  solid 
column  in  each  coiner  and  in  the  center, 
supporting  each  layer  of  three  dozen  eggs 
direct  from  the  bottom  of  the  crate  inde- 
pendently of  the  eggs  underneath,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  eggs  on  top  of  them. 


Was  the  Blackhead  Controlled? 

IN  THE  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
April  25th  we  published  the  sour-milk 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  black- 
head in  turkeys,  and  other  poultry  di- 
gestive troubles.  Any  turkey  raiser's 
experience  who  followed  out  the  sour- 
milk  feeding  and  other  recommendations 
contained  in  the  article  mentioned  will 
be  gladly  received. 


Using  Water  Glass  a  Second 
Time 


OLD  VWOTROiS^ 
SOLUTION 


WE  HAVE  re- 
c  e  i  v  e  d  a 
number  of  in- 
quiries asking 
whether'  the  wa- 
ter-glass solution 
for  preserving 
eggs  can  be  used 
more  than  once. 
In  most  eases,  and 
for  small  quan- 
tities, its  re-use  is 
not  worth  while, 
because  the  cost 
of  fresh  water  glass  is  less  than  the 
value  of  your  time  required  to  do  a  good 
job  in  purifying  it.  But  purification  is 
possible,  and  on  large  amounts  of  water- 
glass  solution  is  well  worth  while.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  chemist.  Prof. 
Louis  Kahlenberg.  director  of  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
gives  the  following  explanation  for  the 
benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers : 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  water  glass 
should  not  be  used  over  and  over  again 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  eggs  are  usually 
dirty  and  contain  organic  matter  on  the 
outside.  This  of  course  will  remain  with 
the  water-glass  solution  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  by  repeated  use  of  that  solution 
will  accumulate.  To  purify  it.  strain  the 
dirt  out  by  filtering  through  clean  absorbent 
cotton.  When  the  water  glass  has  set  to  a 
jelly  you  will  of  course  have  to  heat  it  up 
(as  a  rule  with  the  addition  of  some  water) 
in  order  to  make  filtering  possible. 

A  good  way  to  filter  water  glass  is 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Use  either  a  glass 
or  graniteware  funnel,  the  larger  the 
better.  Line  the  inside  with  a  thin  layer 
of  absorbent  cotton,  putting  a  plug  of  it 
at  the  bottom.  Wet  the  cotton  thor- 
oughly with  water  and  theu  pour  in  the 
water-glass  solution. 


Chickens  Have  Sense 

By  M.  K.  Hays 
AN  AMUSING  incident  happened  last 
l\ summer.  I  had  a  fine  flock  of  chick- 
ens in  an  old  garden  adjoining  the  yard. 
I  cared  for  them,  and  as  it  happened  no 
one  else  went  about  them  for  weeks.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  remedy — not  wearing  a  hat. 
One  day  I  went  toward  the  gate  with  my 
hat  on,  and  the  entire  flock  took  to  flight. 
Believing  myself  of  the  "scarecrow"  I 
again  went  into  the  yard,  and  the  excite- 
ment immediately  ceased. 

Chickens  are  quick  and  alert  to  every 
noise,  object,  and  movement.  They  ob- 
serve the  situation  before  they  venture. 

Chickens  love  and  trust  their  master. 
They  watch  and  wait  for  his  coming. 
They  understand  every  movement  he 
makes,  and  know  the  general  contents  of 
the  different  vessels  he  carries.  They 
are  intelligent,  are  they  not? 


How  a  Bad  Egg  Looks 

THE  bad  egg  is  being  -shoved  into  a 
corner  these  days.  The  U.  S.  D.  A. 
has  made  with  much  pains  a  colored 
chart  showing  a  dozen  views  of  eggs 
fresh  and  in  various  degrees  of  badness. 
These  pictures  show  just  how  the  egg 
looks  when  examined  through  a  candling 
apparatus,  and  also  after  being  broken 
into  a  glass  saucer. 

The  chart  makes  perfectly  clear  just 
how  to  successfully  candle  eggs,  the  kind 
of  light  and  easily  provided  candling 
devices  necessary.  While  these  charts 
last,  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  can 
get  one  without  cost  by  writing  to  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SICK  DOCTOR 

Proper  Food  Put  Him  Right. 

The  food  experience  of  a  physician  in 
his  own  case  when  worn  and  weak  from 
sickness  and  when  needing  nourish- 
ment the  worst  way.  is  valuable  : 

"An  attack  of  grip,  so  severe  it  came 
near  making  an  end  of  me.  left  my 
stomach  in  such  condition  I  could  not 
retain  any  ordinary  food.  I  knew  of 
course  that  I  must  have  food  nourish- 
ment or  I  could  never  recover. 

"I  began  to  take  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream  three  times  a 
day  and  for  2  weeks  this  was  almost 
my  only  food.  It  tasted  so  delicious 
that  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  and  my 
stomach  handled  it  perfectly  from  the 
first  mouthful.  It  was  so  nourishing 
I  was  quickly  built  back  to  normal 
health  and  strength. 

"Grape-Nuts  is  of  great  value  as  food 
to  sustain  life  during  serious  attacks  in 
which  the  stomach  is  so  deranged  it 
cannot  digest  and  assimilate  other 
foods. 

"I  am  convinced  that  were  Grape- 
Nuts  more  widely  used  by  physicians, 
it  would  save  many  lives  that  are 
otherwise  lost  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  most  perfect  food  in  the  world. 
Trial  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  10  days 
proves.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


AGENTS    $24  A  WEEK 

m    R  M.  King  Made  $45  in  6  Days 


Forced  steel.  Patented.  Low  priced.  Sells  to  auto 
owners,  farmers,  mechanics  in  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  No  competition.  Sales  easy.  Big 
profits.  Ten-Inch  sample  to  workers.  Write  at  once. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,3346W«t  St..  Dayton,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANT  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DO  AH 
gain  list  and  free  book  rHLC  DUvrt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
taeUroent.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-band,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  47  Calesburz,  Kansas. 


1  cts.  a  rod 

2  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
17  1  -4c.  a  rod  for  47 1  uch  high 
stockfence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 
60-lnch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  o  Days 
FreeTrial.  Special barbwlre,-80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalog;  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  C  o. 
box  21        morton,  illinois. 


^flft  Oftft  SHEERIN'S  FRESH  DUG 
WVUjUVW  Apple  Trees.  2  years,  5  to  6  feet,  12c 
each.  Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Catalog-  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES.  21  Seward  Street.  DansviUe,  N.  ¥. 


Our  Housewife  Club 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
Ushers  of  the  Housewife,  you  can  get 
this  splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  con- 
nection with  Fakm  and  Fireside  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertain- 
ing monthly  magazine  containing  many 
wholesome  serials  and  short  stories  and 
articles  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a 
magazine  that  a  woman  looks  forward 
to  receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the  best- 
known  artists.  Housewife  is  edited  by 
Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 


Farm  and  Fireside!  both 
The  Housewife     j  for 

For  One  Whole  Year 


}b(°„?60c 


Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Any  AUIV$ED0WN-°ne 
IsizlUJlLl  O  Year  to  Pay 
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i  bays  the  reliable  U.  S.  En- 
Lgine  (size  1%  H.  P.)  direct/ 
'  from  oar  factory  on  easyt 

payment  e  of  only  96  dawn  And  93  ft  month,  j 

Free  Catalog  Folder  shows  nine  larger  rites  all  • 
sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  vary  easy 
terms.     All  guaranteed  5  year*  and 
backed  oy  62  years  i 
factoring  experience; 
all  shipped 
3  0  days* 
f  r  e  o 

trial.  »"rn  Gasoline, 

 3  or  Distillate 

—have  double  the  power  of  other  engines  of 
anal  weight — are  easiest  to  move— easy  to  get  at 
-jJce  up  least  space — ran  smoothest — start  easy— 
.  burn  less  fuel  and  last  longer.  Free  Catalog  Folder 
gives  18  reasons  for  U.  S.  superiority  and  quotes  low 
y- to- pay  factory  prices.  Write  now. 
"(1)   O.S.EHGIHE  WORKS,  3716  Onden  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

W 
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1 10  DAYS  FREE 

h  TBI  A  I  Hereat  last— remarkable  FAY  WAY 
I  I  IflAL  BUTTER  SEPARATOR— what  ev- 
I  ery  farmer  has  always  wanted— most  astonishing 
I  discovery  in  years.  Lay  aside  your  back-breaking? 
*  old  churn  and  make  buttermakingr  a  big  profit  pro- 
|  ducer  and  pleasure  instead  of  an  expense.  Actually 
1  makes  6%  more  butter  in  half  the  time  from  ?arae 
I  quality  cream  than  any  churn.  Our  10  Day  Free 
I  Trial,  on  your  own  farm,  absolutely;  at  our  risk, 
I  proves  this — proves  you  must  have  this  remarkable 
I  Separator  to  make  maximum  success  in  Butter- 
I  making:.  No  churning  with  the  FAY  WAY 

IBUTTEO?  SEPARATOR  I 

I  If  you  use  a  churn  you're  losing  money.  All  churns  I 
leave  from  1#  to  6ft  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  , 
I  You  feed  this  to  the  hogs— you  lose.  The  FA Y- 
IWAY  BUTTER  SEPARATOR  positively  never 
I  leaves  more  than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent— you  I 
I  thus  get  6#  more  butter  and  we  prove  it. 
'   JFAYWAY  Separator  is  different  from  a  churn-* 
|  does  not  beat  or  whip  out  the  butter  fat,  powerful  I 
I  stream  of  air  blows  butter  fat  to  top— gives  butter  I 
I  remarkable  grain  and  waxy  texture.  Churned  but-  | 
I  ter  spoils  quickly — beating  and  whipping  breaks  I 
[  the  grain— makes  greasy,  salvy  butter.  FAYWAY  ' 
Butter  keeps  sweet  longer— looks,  tastes  and  sells  | 
I  better.  A  child  can  make  butter  with  a  FAYWAY.  I 
I  Simple— won't  get  out  of  order— lasts  a  lifetime.  I 
I  Banishes  forever  endless  drudgery  of  churning.  I 
I  Price  low— anyone  can  afford  it.  Increased  profits  I 
in  butter  pay  for  it.   FAYWAYButtercommands  , 
1 5c  to  10c  above  market  price. 

goWSl  Course  In 
! BUTTER  MAKING 

Greatest  innovation  of   the  age— &  I 
wonderful  complete  course  in  Butter-  I 
making  free.  Every  farmer  has  al- 
~     ~  ways  needed  it.  Snows  you 
build  up  a  big,  profitable  butter  business — teacheE  . 
be  an  expert— tells  you  all  about  proper  temperature, 
feed,  how  to  prepare  cream,  how  to  properly  ealt  and 
butter— in  fact,  tells  you  everything-  you  ehould  know  r 
buttermaking— solves  all  your  buttermaking- 
problems— gruides  you  past  the  dangerous  a 

E laces.  Every  farmer  needs  this  remarka- The  Favway  ■ 
le  course,  no  matter  how  much  he  al-^PT^       rnmn»nn  « 
ready  knows  about  buttermaking.  WWipaiiy,  ■ 

Mail  Coupon  Now!  ^S03W.  second  si.  . 

for  free  facts  and  proof.  A  big-  ^   „  Cincinnati.  O.  I 

surprise  awaits  .you.   Send  Send  facts    about    10  ■ 

now— you're  losing  money  ^  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer, 
every  day  you  delay.  Free  Course  in  Butter  Mak- 

Sena  no  money—  ^ ^lng,  also  proof  and  legal  guar- 

everything  free.  ^pFantee, 


^  Days'  Free  Trial  utrer,  ^ 
j/r  Free  Course  in  Butter  Mak-  ■ 
'ing,  also  proof  and  legal  guar-  ■ 

everycomg  zree.  n 1 1 1 1 n 

The  Fnyway  Co. 

503  W.  2d  St..^Name   ■ 

g«^w„  | 

EF.D.  
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..State. 


NO  LONGER 

A  "One- Horse  Farmer" 

Down  in  Louisiana  lives  L.  D.  B  urns , 
a  farmer.  He  was  convinced  that 
he  could  make  bigger  profits  if  he 
knew  how  to  treat  his  farm  scien- 
tifically. He  could  not,  however, 
spare  the  time  to  attend  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 

He  became  interested  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Course,  offered  by  The 
Scholarship  Bureau.  These  are 
his  own  words : 

"I  was  a  'one-horse  farmer' 
for  a  long  time,  following  the 
methods  used  by  my  great- 
grandfathers. Using  the 
knowledge  gained  from  your 
general  farming  course,  I 
have  this  year  made  more 
money  than  ever  before." 

An  Agricultural  Course 
Without  Cost 

The  Agricultural  Course  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  increasing 
the  profits  of  Mr.  Burns  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  farmers  is  offered 
without  cost  to  readers  of 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  You 
need  not  leave  the  farm.  You 
may  combine  your  course  with 
practical  work  each  day. 

Write  for  the  liUle  booklet,  "An 
Agricultural  Coarse  Without  Cost " 

THE  SCHOLARSHIP  BUREAU 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
3S1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  Boost  in  Time 

WE  STILL  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
feeding  plants  and  trees.  This  has 
been  again  shown  by  experiments  carried 
out  in  the  spring  of  1914  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ballou  in  a  hungry  Ohio  orchard. 

He  found  that  spreading  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  apple-tree  branches  extended,  just 
as  the  pink  of  the  blossoms  was  beginning 
to  show,  resulted  in  a  heavy  setting  of 
fruit.  The  untreated  trees  of  like  age 
and  condition  which  blossomed  equally 
full,  set  scarcely  any  fruit. 

The  effect  of  feeding  the  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  trees  was  apparently  to  give 
just  the  needed  vigor  at  the  critical  time 
to  develop  the  young  fruit  that  other- 
wise would  have  failed  for  lack  of  a 
"boost"  not  within  the  power  of  the  im- 
poverished tree  or  soil  to  supply. 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Apples 

[By  Inez  Tweedy 

WE  GOT  good  pay  for  some  special 
work  given  to  our  apple  trees  and 
marketing  the  crop  grown  in  1913. " 

These  extra  dollars  have  changed  our 
ideas  about  the  value  of  an  apple  orchard 
in  Illinois  as  a  source  of  income. 

Careful  pruning  of  the  apple  trees  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1913  was  followed  by 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  before  the 
buds  opened.  Later  spraying  for  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  followed  just  after 
the  blossoms  fell. 

Two  of  our  most  successful  sellers 
were  "Sops  of  Wine"  and  Benoni.  Both 
varieties  ripened  irregularly,  and  were 
picked  when  just  right  in  coloring  and. 
maturity.  Two  hundred  half-bushel  Cli- 
max baskets  of  the  fancy  grade  were 
shipped  to  a  Chicago  commission  mer- 
chant. These  apples  sold  for  60  cents 
per  basket,  netting  us  47  cents  per  basket, 
or  94  cents  per  bushel,  shipped  direct 
from  the  orchard. 

The  second-grade  apples  were  shipped 
in  bushel  boxes  and  barrels,  and  sold 
about  equally  well  according  to  grade. 

Our  orchard  is  small,  but  when 
handled  as  we  have  described,  and  spe- 


Benonis,  well  packed,  were  good  sellers 

cial  care  is  taken  in  growing  and  market- 
ing the -fruit,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
side-line  income. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  work  is 
the  packing. 

The  time  required  to  make  several 
pickings  just  when  these  dessert  varieties 
were  right  in  coloring  and  maturity  in- 
creased the  returns  nearly  one  half  when 
shipped  in  baskets  for  the  fancy  trade. 


New  Facts  and  Old  Ones 

ANEW  use  has  been  discovered  for 
cactus.  A  section  foreman  on  the  Ari- 
zona Eastern  road  invented  the  scheme 
of  planting  a  bed  of  cactus  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  railway-crossing  cattle 
guard.  It  is  said  to  be  a  success — no 
thanks  to  the  Burbank  spineless  produc- 
tion. 

That  dead  twig  on  the  pear  or  apple 
tree  is  probably  caused  by  pear  blight. 
It  will  live  over  winter  in  the  affected 
branch,  and  be  carried  about  the  orchard 
by  insects  next  summer.  Cut  off  every 
one  of  these  blighted  limbs  at  least  a  foot 
below  the  lowest  point  of  disease  and 
burn  them.  This  is  the  only  way  known 
to  control  pear  blight,  which  is  a  very 
bad  disease. 

Thousands  of  gardeners  and  tobacco 
growers  stand  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
the  cutworm,  when  a  little  effort  would 
solve  the  difficulty.  Poisoned  bait  will 
do  the  trick.  Green  clover  cut  up  and 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  will  get 
them  if  scattered  over  the  ground.  So 
will  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  bran 
made  into  a  mash  and  left  in  small  balls 
where  the  worms  will  find  it.  Fall  plow- 
ing is  a  good  preventive. 


Don't  stow  this  away 
under  your  hat.  Use  it. 

P.  A.  in  the  tidy  red  tin  or  the 
toppy  red  bag  hands  you  the 
biggest  money's  worth  of  fra- 
grant pipe-joy  that  your  dime  or 
nickel  ever  bought.    They  are 
the  dandy  packages  of  choicest 
pipe-food  to  tote  on  the  hip  or  in 
the  vest  pocket.    But — and  make  special  note 
of  this — the  grandest  way  to  keep  a  supply  of 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


at  home  is  in  the  one-pound  glass  humidor. 
Boys!  there  never  was  a  better  tobacco  than 
good  old  P.  A.,  made  by  our  wonderful  pat- 
ented process  that  makes|  it  as  biteless  as  a 
day-old  kitten.  And  there  never  was  a 
better  container  than  the  glass  humidor  that 
goes  with  the  1-lb.  purchase  of  P.  A.  It 
keeps  it  all  good  and  as  prime  as  the  day  it 
left  the  factory,  and  all  you  got  to  do  is  fill 
your  little  old  pouch  and  you've  got  pipe 
food  that  stands  without  a  rival. 


Sold  everywhere  where 
smokings  are  on  die  cell. 


3M 


Yes  Sir!  I  have  positively  reduced  the  prices 
so  very  low  that  you  can't  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  No 

matter  what  jour  roofing  requirements  are  —  I  guarantee  to  give  you  better 
quality  at  less  money  and  in  quicker  time  than  any  other  house. 

I  SHIP  FROM  7  FACTORIES 

at  Cincinnati,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Scran  ton.  Pittaburgh 
and  Sao  Fronofsco,  from  the  factory  nearest  your  town,  consequently  saving 
you  time  and  freight  charges.  All  Roofing  is  of  the  same  quality  and  grade  and 
cornea  in  Red  and  Green  elate.  Central  Galvo,  Mloa  Flint  and  Gravel  surfaced 
Rubber. 

Send  for  Big  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Samples 

and  be  oonvinced  that  I  can  and  do  save  you  money.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
busy  —  so  send  today,  sure. 

W.  E.  McCARRON  S  CO..  286  Dickey  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
Formerly  The  Central  Roofing  8  Supply  Co. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 


HOOSIER 


Stoves 

Ranges 

Heaters 


To  try  in  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your  friends.  Freight 
paid  by  as.    Send  it  baclc  at  oar  expense  if  yoa  do  not  wank  to 
keep  it.     Yoa  can  buy  the  best  at  Actual  Factory 
Prices.   Are  heavily  made,  of  the  highest  grade  selected, 
material,  beautifully  finished,  with  improvements  that 
absolutely  surpass  anything  ever  produced.    The  Best 
in  the  World.    Guaranteed  for  years  by  a  Two  Million 
Dollar  Bond.   No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  try  a 
HOOSIEK  in  your  own  home  thirty  days, 
without  a  penny's  expenae  or  obligation  to 
you.    Ton  can  save  enough  on  a  single 
HOOSIER  STOVE   to  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.   Write  or  send  postal  today  for  Large 
Free  Catalog  Mand  prices"  sh  owing  large  assort* 
ment  to  select  from.   No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY, 
126  State  Street,     -     MARION,  IND 


PER  GALLON 


Emerson  Type  S  Engines  have  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  valves  and  spark.  On  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel  they  develop  more  power 
than  other  engines  of  the  same  bore  stroke 
and  speed.  Write  today  for  FREE  book 
proving  the  above  seemingly  extravagant 
claims  of  superiority.    A  size  for  every  farm. 

EMERSON.BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.  (mo  «ki« 

Gootf  Farm  Machinery  539  West  Iron  St.,  Rock  ford,  III. 
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Wholesale 
Prices  on 
Stoves 

Nearly  300,000  People  Take 
Advantage  of  Higb 
Quality  at  Factory 
Price  with  Free 
Trial  and  Long 
Guarantee 


KALAMAZOO  CATALOG 
MAKES  WISE  BUYERS 

People  everywhere  are  asking 
how  to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
points  the  way  clear  in  one  line 
anyway. 

Price  the  kind  of 
stove  or  range  you 
want  among  the 
stores.  Then  write 
for  the  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Book  and  com- 
pare stove  for  stove 
and  price  for  price. 

Around  $30.00  instead  of  $50.00. 
About  $18  00  instead  of  $30.00. 
Even  $15.00  instead  of  $25.00.  And 
even  then  the  comparison  is  hard- 
ly fair  because  it  is  so  hard 
to  find  other  stoves  at  any 
price  as  good  as  Kalama- 
zoos. 

Tens  of  thousands  are 
buying  from  Kalamazoo 
,  now  each  year.  Because 
they  not  only  get  this  high- 
er quality  at  lower  price,  but  they 
have  a  free  trial.  If  the  test  satis- 
fies they  can  pay  cash  or  easy 
payments.  They 
get  a  full  year's 
guarantee,  backed 
by  $100,000.00 
Bank  Bond.  Write 
for  the  book  any- 
way. Learn  what 
real  stoves  are 
and  how  you  can 
save  from  $5.00  to  $40.00  accord- 
ing to  the  stove  or  range  needed. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  183. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,    Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Ranges,  Stoves,  Furnaces, 
Metal  Kitchen  Cabinets  and  Gas  Stoves. 
Mention  which  catalog  is  wanted. 


%  Direct  to  You' 


Shirley      Adiust  themselves 

Resident 
Suspenders 

5<>i 


"Satisf  action 1 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is 
on  buckles 

TheC.A.Etlciirt°r,ffife.Ct>,,Shirlcy,JIasa.  I 


■•;  Make  s30a  Week 


New  gas-generating  coal-oil  lamp. 
Burns  common  kerosene.  Absolutely  sale. 

300  Candle  Power 

Light  it  and  make  a  sale.  Literally,  mil- 
lions can  be  sold.  Every  home,  city  or 
country  needs  it.  Enormous  prorlrs 
«n  every  sale.  $8t>  a  "week  easy.  Low 
retail  price.  Attractive  terms  to  agents. 

Write  quick  for  territory  and  15-day 
free  trial  offer  it  you  mean  business. 

THOMAS  LAMP  COMPANY 
946  Lane  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 

SAVE  $20 

ON 

SHOE 
BILLS 


Ruthstein's  LATEST  TRIUMPH 

Leather-Tapped  "Steels" 

The  only  Practical,  Comfortable,  Light, 
Lone  -  Wearing,  Absolutely  Waterproof 
GENERAL  SERVICE  SHOE  for  Men  and 
Boys.  One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs 
ALL- Leathers. 

Here's  the  Best  and  Only  "year-round,"  "all-pur- 
pose" Shoe  ever  invented.  Warm  in  winter — Cool  in 
summer — Always  dry  and  shapely.  Made  in  all  sizes 
and  heights  —  for  Men,  sizes  5  to  12  ;  6,  9,  12  and  16 
inches  high  ;  for  Boys,  sizes  1  to  4.  For  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Stock  Men,  Labor- 
ers, Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  Sportsmen.  The 
World's  Greatest  Work  Shoe-Play  Shoe-School  Shoe 

SAVE  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  MONEY 

No  More  Big  Doctor's  Bills 

No  More  Big  Shoe  Bills 

No  more  wet,  tired,  blistered,  calloused, 
chafed,  aching  feet.  No  more  hard,  cracked, 
warped,  twisted,  leaky  shoes.  No  more  Rheu- 
matism. Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Coughs  and  Colds. 
No  more  loss  of  time  and  health.  Always 
Comfortable — Always  Dry.   Save  $10  to  $20  shoe  money. 

STEEL  SHOE  BOOK— FREE 

"The  Sole  of  Steel"  illustrates  and  describes  this  wonder- 
f  ul  money-saving  Shoe  with  its  Special  Process,  Long-wear- 
ing, Adjustable  Leather  Taps  —  instantly  replaced  when 
worn  for  a  few  cents.  The  shoe  of  the  light,  springy  step— 
the  shoe  that  makes  you  sure-footed  and  tireless — the  shoe 
that  Protects  your  Health— Your  Comfort — Your  Purse.  It 
tells  how  YOU  — or  anyone— can  TEY  MY  "  STEELS  " 
TEN  DAYS,  FREE.   Address  your  postal  to 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man,  Dept.  21,  [Racine,  Wis. 


Farm  Wit  and  Wisdom 

Condensed  and  Modified  From  Various  Sources 


SPEAKING  of  advertising,  L.  L.  Kline- 
felter of  New  Mexico  offers  a  Scrip- 
tural text  which  we  are  unable  to  locate 
in  Holy  Writ:  "Whoso  bloweth  not  his 
own  horn,  the  horn  of  that  man  shall  not 
be  blown,  world  without  end." 

Iowa,  the  most  distinctly  agricultural 
State  in  the  Union,  is  reported  as  buying 
automobiles  at  the  rate  of  400  a  day.  The 
majority  of  them  are  purchased  by  farm- 


According  to  the  "Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association"  when  a 
child  is  cross-eyed  it  is  a  mistake  to 
await  treatment  until  a  later  age.  A 
cross-eyed  person  uses  only  one  eye,  and 
the  eyes  become  defective  by  such  un- 
natural use.  Not  more  than  half  the 
cases  require  an  operation.  Glasses  fur- 
nished by  a  skilled  oculist  will  effect  a 
cure  in  the  other  half.  Where  the  opera- 
tion is  necessary  it  should  be  undergone, 
and  thus  save  the  child  from  a  life  of 
severe  humiliation  and  perhaps  of  ill 
health. 

Mohair  does  not  go  begging  these  days 
as  is  shown  by  the  sales  of  three  mohair 
"pools"  in  Kansas  and  Pacific  Northwest 
States.  A  mohair  pool  of  5,000  fleeces 
brought  281/4  cents  in  Kansas,  and  two 
pools  of  15,000  pounds  and  30,000  pounds 
sold  by  farmers  in  Oregon  brought  27% 
and  28  cents  a  pound  respectively. 

An  Iowa  man  advertised  "tested  seed 
corn"  for  sale.  A  farmer  bought  the  seed 
and  it  failed  to  grow  He  was  obliged 
to  replant,  and  was  damaged  by  the  set- 
back. He  sued  the  seller  of  the  seed 
corn,  and  got  a  judgment  for  $250  dam- 
ages. The  court  held  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  seed  as  "tested"  amounted 
to  a  guaranty  that  it  would  grow.  The 
case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court. 

Sheep-killing  dogs  cost  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  at  least  $50,000  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  according  to 
Harrisburg  advices.  This  covers  only  the 
direct  damage  and  the  reports  actually 
made.  Much  direct  damage  is  known 
not  to  have  been  reported.  The  indirect 
effect  of  the  dog  nuisance  is  much 
greater.  For  instance,  twenty  years  ago 
in  Venango  County,  the  wool  clip  ran  to 
100,000  a  year,  but  has  now  fallen  to 
10,000  pounds.  The  decrease  amounts  to 
over  $20,000  a  year  in  the  one  county, 
and  is  attributed  mostly  to  the  driving  of 
the  sheep  out  of  business  by  dogs.  The 
community  would  have  been  better  off, 
surely,  without  any  dogs. 

The  "baby  beef"  steers  on  which  feed- 
ing tests  were  made  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural College  were  fed  this  year  238 
days.  They  were  bought  for  $8.85  and 
sold  for  $9.95  on  the  Chicago  market. 
The  lot  which  proved  most  profitable  un- 
der Illinois  conditions  were  fed  on  corn, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  silage.  Alfalfa  fed 
in  addition  to  this  ration  did  not  affect 
the  rate  of  gain,  but  increased  the  cost 
of  the  gain.  Oat  straw  added  to  the 
above  ration  checked  the  gains,  increased 
their  cost,  and  reduced  profits.  The  sub- 
stitution of  alfalfa  for  silage  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  period  cut  down  the  gains, 
reduced  profits,  and  increased  the  cost 
of  gains. 

A  publication  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  announces  that  there  were  at  the 
time  of  sending  out  the  bulletin  464 
farms  of  from  40  to  80  acres  in  area 
open  for  entry  in  the  irrigation  projects 
of  the  United  States.  These  lands  have 
water  for  irrigation,  and  information 
about  them  may  be 
had  of  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  Recla- 
mation Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing  States : 
Idaho.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming. A  settler  on 
one  of  these  farms 
should  have  about 
$2,500  in  cash. 


Several  States 
are  now  operating 
labor  bureaus,  and 
through  them  fur- 
nishing hands  for 
farms.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  our 
readers  who  have 
had  dealings  with 
these  bu  reaus 
write  us  as  to  their 
efficiency  and  the 
efficiency  of  the 
hands  they  a  r  e 
able  to  furnish. 


"Got  some  old  ragged  collars  that  'most  rub 
my  neck  in  two  of  Sundays.    Guess  I'll  take  a 
look  at  my  hoss  'collars  an'  see  that  the  critters 
don't  have  to  suffer  similar" 


Commercial  rubber  does  not  come 
from  tropical  jungles  any  longer.  Most 
rubber  nowadays  comes  from  carefully 
managed  plantations.  These  plantations 
are  relatively  near  shipping  points,  and 
the  rubber  from  them  is  cleaner  aud 
better  than  the  wild  rubber.  The  busi- 
ness has  been  profitable. 

"Commercial  fertilizers,"  says  A.  G. 
McCall,  an  Ohio  authority  on  scientific 
agriculture,  "are  a  good  thing,  but  the 
farmer  either  does  not  get  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer  for  his  land  or  does  not  get 
the  worth  of  his  money.  Many  farmers 
buy  nitrogen  when  they  could  better  raise 
it  in  the  form  of  clover.  Others  purchase 
a  so-called  'complete  fertilizer'  which 
costs  them  much  more  per  pound  for  the 
plant  food  than  if  the  different  ingredi- 
ents were  purchased  separately  and 
mixed  at  home."  This  is  sensible  fer- 
tilizer talk. 

November  1st,  Delaware  will  swing 
into  line  with  her  North  American-Inter- 
national Egg-Laying  Contest,  to  be  held 
at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  New- 
ark. The  contract  is  for  three  annual 
contests  of  not  less  than  100  pens  in  each 
contest. 

The  animal  husbandman  of  the  Ari- 
zona Station,  F.  W.  Wilson,  recommends 
that  hogs  pastured  on  alfalfa  be  ringed. 
What  has  been  your  experience,  Mr. 
Swinebreeder?  Have  your  hogs  rooted 
up  the  alfalfa,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
ringing? 

A  Kansas  farmer  has  put  out  on  25 
acres  a  grove  of  30,000  catalpa  trees 
which  in  ten  to  fifteen  years  will  give  a 
valuable  crop  of  fence  posts  and  tele- 
graph poles.  He  apparently  believes  in 
speculating  on  "futures," 

The  dates  of  the  1914  Dairy  Show 
have  been  announced  as  October  22d  to 
October  31st  inclusive,  at  Chicago.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  exhibits  and  conventions 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  Office,  817  Exchange 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  preliminary  classifications  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  have  been  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form.  The  premiums 
amount  to  $175,000.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  exhibitions  there  will  be  wool  sort- 
ing and  grading  demonstrations,  and  an 
international  egg-laying  contest  which 
will  begin  this  November.  Particulars 
inay  be  secured  by  addressing  the  De- 
partment of  Live  Stock,  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

The  steer-feeding  tests  at  Brookings, 
South  Dakota,  show  abundantly  the 
value  of  corn  silage.  Steers  fed  on  silage 
alone  gained  2.4  pounds  a  day.  Those 
fed  on  oil  meal  and  silage  gained  2.69 
pounds,  on  cottonseed  meal  aud  silage 
2.08  pounds,  and  on  dried  distilled  grains 
and  silage  2.49  pounds  a  day.  It  was 
found  that  shelled  corn  and  silage  do  not 
make  a  good  feed.  At  the  end  of  the  test, 
steers  fed  on  this  combination  were  eat- 
ing 27  pounds  of  silage  a  day,  and  17 
pounds  of  shelled  corn,  and  their  gains 
cost  $8.22  a  hundred  pounds.  Silage 
was  valued  at  $4  a  ton.  The  cheapest 
gains  were  made  on  dried  distilled  grains 
worth  $24  a  ton  fed  with  the  silage. 
These  gains  cost  $5.50  a  hundred.  The 
best  cattle  were  finished  on  the  oil  meal 
and  silage  at  a  cost  of  $5.86  per  hundred 
pounds  of  gain.  The  cottonseed  meal  was 
not  found  as  good  there  as  oil  meal, 
either  in  rate  of  gain  or  cost  of  gain  as 
a  supplement  to  silage.  Despite  the  suc- 
cess with  the  dried  distilled  grains, 
Director  James 
W.  Wilson  pro- 
nounces oil  meal 
the  best  concen- 
trate to  feed  under 
South  Dakota  con- 
ditions to  steers.  He 
believes  that  a 
profit  is  in  sight  un- 
der any  conditions 
which  can  be  antici- 
pated in  South  Da- 
kota, in  feeding 
cattle  on  silage  and 
some  supplement 
"The  old  custom  of 
stocking  cattle 
through  the  win- 
ter," says  he,  "will 
soon  be  a  practice 
of  the  past.  The 
gains  on  grass 
through  the  sum- 
mer will  be  main- 
tained, and  an  ad- 
ditional gain  equal 
to  the  one  made  on 
the  grass  will  be  se- 
cured in  the  winter 
by  feeding  silase." 


Follow  your 
business  closely 


by  keeping  not  merely  a 
record  of  weights,  but  also  a 
Kodak  picture  record  of  your 
stock  at  various  ages,  and  the 
development  under  different 
food  conditions,  —  file  in  an 
album  for  reference.  Such  a 
record  will  enable  you  to  fol- 
low your  business  more  close- 
ly, because  it  is  a  record  you 
can  keep,  and  the  pictures 
will  tell  the  facts. 

KODAKS.  $6.00  and  up. 
BROWNIES,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Ask  for  free  catalogue  at  your -dealer*, 
or  we  will  -mail  it. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
382  State  Street,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All 
BIG 

Wires 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLLAR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
facts—  shows  how  to  get 
better  quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

is  guaranteed  to  show  the 
biggeat  saving  on  highest  quality  fence. 
Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No.  9  wires, 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized,  rust 
proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strongs   Just  a  penny 
postal  brings  Free  Book— NOW. 
BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumce  St.,  Adrian,  Miclu 


Rids  a" RANGER" 


1915 
model 


bicycle  and  know  you  have  the 
best.  Buy  a  machine  you  can 
prove  before  accepting:. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on 
approval  and  30  days* 
trial.  NO  EXPENSE 
to  you  if,  after  trial  yoa 
do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  COST, 
marvelous  improvements 
and  values  never  before  equalled '  in  our  1015  offers, 

WRITE  for  our  big  catalog  showing"  our  complete  UnedL 
X015  bicycles,  TIRES  and  sundries  and  learn  the  wonder- 
ful new  offers  and  terms  we  will  give  you.  You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

MEADCYCLECO.,Dept.P  83, CHICAGO 


The  Empire  Kind 

Don't  guess  about  them  —  try  them. 
Thousands  use  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
because  they  have  tried  them  and 
find  them  far  better  than  high  wood- 
en wheels.  Save  your  horses  by 
making  pulling  through  soft  fields 
and  over  muddy  roads  easy.  Make 

Buro  of  no  breakdowns.   Eliminate  repair 
bills.   Empire  Steel  Wheela  do  tbeae  very 
things.  Try  them.  We'B 
mabe  It  easy  lor  yoa  00  „  -JTITrt.- 
our  plan.  ^  30  DAYS 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  TRIAL 
BOX68M   Oulncv.  I|L 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


40  designs — all  steel.  Handsome,  easts  lees  than 
wood,  more  dumble.  "Wc  out  nve  vou  money. 
Write  for  frea  catalog  and  special  prices. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
^   427  Worth  St.,  Kakoma.  Ind 


The  General 
says:- 

Every  building  on  your  farm  will 
be  a  better.more  valuable  build- 
ing if  you  give  it  a  Certain-teed 

roof!  The  label  on 

Certain -teed 

ROOFING 

guarantees  15  years'  service.  !No 

test"  for  toughness,  pliability  or  any- 
thing else  can  give  you  advance  knowl- 
edge of  how  long  a  roof  will  last, 
Eoof  s  don't  wear  out— they  dry  out.  Let 
the  three  biggest  mills  in  the  world 
guarantee  the  roofing  you  buy. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain- tee  J 
Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Go. ,  ic«ri<T« 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111..  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 
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LEARNING  THINGS 

We  Are  All  in  the  Apprentice  Class- 
When  a  simple  change  of  diet  brings 
back  health  and  happiness  the  story  is 
briefly  told.   A  lady  of  Springfield,  111., 
says : 

"After  being  afflicted  for  years  with 
nervousness  and  heart  trouble,  I  re- 
ceived a  shock  four  years  ago  that  left 
me  in  such  a  condition  that  my  life  was 
despaired  of. 

"I  got  no  relief  from  doctors  nor  from 
the  numberless  heart  and  nerve  rem- 
edies I  tried,  because  I  didn't  know  that 
coffee  was  daily  putting  me  back  more 
than  the  doctors  could  put  me  ahead. 

"Finally  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
I  left  off  coffee  and  began  the  use  of 
Postum,  and  against  my  expectations  I 
gradually  improved  in  health  until  for 
the  past  6  or  8  months  I  have  been  en- 
tirely free  from  nervousness  and  those 
terrible  sinking,  weakening  spells  of 
heart  trouble. 

"My  troubles  all  came  from  the  use 
of  coffee  which  I  had  drunk  from  child- 
hood and  yet  they  disappeared  when  I 
quit  coffee  and  took  up  the  use  of 
Postum."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

.Many  people  marvel  at  the  effects  of 
leaving  off  coffee  and  drinking  Postum, 
but  there  is  nothing  marvelous  about 
it — only  common  sense. 

Coffee  is  a  destroyer — Postum  is  a 
rebuilder.    That's  the  reason. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Poitum — must  be  well  boiled. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  powder. 
A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream  and 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  beverage  in- 
stantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


verjet 

Elastic  ^ Paint 


Everjet  is  a  lustrous  black  carbon 
paint  that  combines  low  cost  with 
durability.  It  will  not  rub,  peel  or 
scale.  Never  becomes  brittle; 
cannot  crack.  Absolutely  water- 
proof and  acid  proof.  Best  for 
all  exposed  metal  and  woodwork. 

Booklet  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston     St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Minneapolis  ■ 
Kansas  City  Seattle  Birmingham 


Kerosene  Engine 


SANDOW  Stationary  Engine  runs  on  kero- 
sene or  gasoline.     Starts  without  cranking — 
throttle  governed — hopper  cooled — speed  con- 
trolled while  running — no  cams — no  -valves 
— no  gears — no  sprockets — only  three  mov- 
uig  parts — portable — light  weight — great 
power — 15-day  money-back  trial.    Sizes,  2 
to  20  H.  P-    Send  postal  for  free  catalog. 
Hetroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
88  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Free  Try-On 

of  These  Ever-Wearing  Shoes 

Aluminum  ^-^—^ 
Solas    //  1 


*  «  «  «  *  *  *  ^ 


Light — water- 
proof — rain-proof 
snow-proof  —  puncture- 
proof.   Save  $50  worth  of  or- 


Palent 
Rocker  Bar 
Helix 

^ou      jfflF    binary  shoes — protect  you  from 
Walk  JUST     Colds,    Rheumatism,  Lumbago. 
Pneumonia. 

Racine  Aluminum  Shoes 

Keep  your  leet  warm  and  dry  in  slush.,  mud, 
snow.  Make  walking  easy. 
Made  in  every  height  from  6  to  16  inches.  Every 
size  from  2  to  13.  Boys'  shoes  as  well  as  men's. 
Prices  surprisingly  low. 

Get  our  Try-Ou,  money-back  proposition.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied.   Write  today  for  illus- 
trated Free  book.  "Alu- 
minum the  Sole  of 
Health  *'  Addreaa 


The  Headwork  Shop 


Hang  Hogs  with  This  Derrick 

SET  a  pole  (P)  8 
inches  in  diam- 
eter in  the  ground 
so  that  5  feet  of  the 
pole  is  in  the 
ground  and  12  feet 
above  it.  Put  a  1- 
inch  iron  pin  in  the 
top  so  that  it  ex- 
tends 4  inches  above 
the  pole.  Then  put  an  iron  ring,  just  a 
little  larger  than  the  pole,  over  it  and 
fasten  securely  with  bolts  or  screws. 
This  ring  (R)  and  the  iron  pin  are  the 
means  of  supporting  the  derrick. 

Now  for  the  windlass  get  a  round  pole 
(W)  6  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Fasten  a  rope  in  a  hole  bored  through 
the  middle.  Fasten  an  old  buggy  wheel 
to  the  end  of  a  pole.  Now  make  two  iron 
straps  ( S )  to  go  under  the  windlass  and 
fasten  them  to  a  timber  (T),  one  end  of 
which  is  shaped  to  rest  on  the  iron  ring, 
and  the  other  end  is  supported  by  an  iron 
brace  fastened  to  the  pin  at  the  top  of 
the  post. 

Make  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  beam 
that  supports  the  windlass,  in  which  a 
stout  wooden  pin  can  be  placed  to  keep 
the  windlass  from  unwinding  when  you 
are  through  lifting.  The  derrick  swings 
sidewise  so  you  can  heat  your  water  hi 
one  vessel,  scald  your  hog  in  another,  and 
put  him  anywhere  you  want  without  the 
usual  tugging.  A-  P.  Wkbsteb. 


hasp  can  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
knob  and  thus  permit  the  door  to  be 
locked  with  a  padlock.  Sockets  are  made 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door-frame 
to  receive  A  A,  thus  holding  the  door 
shut  when  the  ends  of  A  A  are  forced 
into  the  sockets.  But  when  the  handle  is 
turned,  thus  drawing  A  A  out  of  the 
notches,  the  door  can  be  opened. 

Homee  B.  Blackstone. 


Tie  for  My  Jersey  Broncho 

I PAID  $150  for  a  pure-bred  Jersey  cow. 
The  cow  seemed  very  gentle,  but  imagine 
my  horror  to  find  when  I  brought  her 
home  that  she  would  both  horn  and  kick. 
I  was  in  southern  California  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  that,  without  exception,  she 
was  the  worst  cow  that  ever  drew  breath 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  was  a  regular 
broncho,  so  to  speak. 

I  took  a  holdback  strap  and  put  it 
around  her  left  hind  leg  just  above  the 
hock.  Then  I  crossed  it  and  fastened  it 
around  the  other  leg,  making  a  figure  8. 
With  this  strap  on  she  never  offered  to 
kick,  and  became  the  best  cream  and  but- 
ter cow  we  ever  had.      -B.  EL  Slagle. 


When  the  Staple  Won't  Hold 

TO  FASTEN  a  wire 
to  a  post  that  is  de- 

-  cayed  and  will  not  hold 

-  a  staple,  use  No.  12  an- 
nealed wire  (baling 
wire)  and  wrap  it 
around  the  post.  Coil 

the  ends  on  the  horizontal  fence  wire  the 
same  as  telephone  wire  is  fastened  to  the 
glass  insulators.  If  the  post  is  in  very 
bad  condition,  wire  may  be  wrapped 
around  twice  and  then  fastened,  thus 
keeping  the  connection  from  slipping. 

A.  B.  Woley. 


Pick  Stones  While  Harrowing 

A HANDY  way  to  gather  scattered 
stones  on  plowed  fields,  and  without 
much  extra  work,  is  to  attach  a  strong 
box  to  the  harrow  and  while  harrowing 
pick  them  up  as  they  come  in  the  way 
and  unload  at  the  end  of  the  field.  This 
saves  a  deal  of  annoyance  in  plowing  and 
possibly  a  break  in  machinery  later  on. 

S.  E.  Rhine. 


Door  That  Stock  Can't  Open 

THE  sketch  shows 
an  excellent 
method  of  fastening 
a  barn  door  so  that 
it  cannot  be  opened 
by  horses  and  cattle, 
nor  can  it  be  blown 
open  by  the  wind.  It 
is  made  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  door  of  a 
safe.  This  door  fas- 
tener can  be  used 
either  for  single  or 
double  doors.  If  double  doors  are  used 
the  fastener  is  attached  to  only  one  door, 
closing  over  the  other  door  to  hold  it  shut. 

The  pieces  A  A  are  1  inch  thick  and 
1%  inches  wide.  The  length  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  door.  B  B  are  cleats  at 
top  and  bottom  of  door,  and  D  D  are 
strap-iron  sockets  through  which  A  A 
easily  pass.  C  goes  through  the  door, 
and  has  a  knob  on  the  end  so  that  the 
door  can  be  opened  from  the  outside.  A 


No  Cut  Feet  Here 

THE  sketch  shows 
the  kind  of  fence 
that  ought  to  be  used 
for  the  horse  pad- 
do  c  k  if  you  have 
barbed  wire  on  hand 
and  want  to  use  it.  Use  smooth  galvan- 
ized wire  for  the  bottom  strand  and  the 
rest  barbed  wire,  and  your  horses  will  be 
less  likely  to  get  their  feet  cut.  Woven 
wire  is  of  course  still  better,  but  more 
expensive.  Jesse  Sahn. 


II 

r 

Serviceable  Home-Made 
Climbers 


■a 


«S  YET  me  tell  you  how  I 
*\  Li  made  a  pair  of  climb- 
ers for  30  cents.  I  got 
- D  two  new  pieces  of  buggy 
tire  1%  inches  wide  and 
I  4>  »  30  inches  long.  Eight 
<fi==y  inches  from  one  end  I 
bent  them  at  right 
angles,  and  then  four  inches  from  the 
same  end  I  bent  them  again  so  they  ap- 
peared as  in  Fig.  A.  Then  I  drew  out  the 
short  end  and  bent  it  over  and  put  a 
small  ring  on  it.  I  next  procured  two 
pieces  of  steel  tire  each  5  inches  long. 
These  I  bent  to  make  spurs  as  in  Fig.  C, 
and  also  drilled  two  3/16-inch  holes  in 
them.  Then  on  the  first  pieces  I  drilled  two 
holes  near  the  bottom  to  correspond  with 
the  holes  on  the  spurs.  I  made  another 
hole  an  inch  from  the  top  of  each  climber. 
The  spurs  I  riveted  on  with  two  3/16- 
inch  rivets  1  inch  long  after  I  had  put  a 
small  burr  on  each  rivet  between  the 
spur  and  the  main  part  of  the  climber. 
I  then  took  two  pieces  of  strap  (a)  about 
1%  inches  wide,  put  buckles  on  one  end. 
and  riveted  the  straps  to  the  top,  putting 
on  the  same  side  as  the  spurs. 

Taking  two  old  hame  straps,  I  put  one 
on  the  bottom  of  each  climber.  I  put 
each  strap  through  the  opening  between 
rivets  (b,  Fig.  D),  then  around  back  of 
ankle,  then  through  ring  and  buckle. 
Strap  the  climbers  on  and  you  can  climb 
anything  that  you  could  with  a  high- 
priced  pair.  The  two  pieces  of  tire  cost 
25  cents,  and  the  charge  for  drilling  the 
holes  was  5  cents.   Gray  Warklngtox. 


Good  Way  to  Sort  Hogs 

NEARLY  every 
farmer  has  .  diffi- 
culty in  sorting  a 
bunch  of  uneven  hogs 
for  market,  and  I  have 
had  my  own  troubles 
in  this  line.  Last  year 
I  hit  on  a  plan  by  which  my  hogs  sort 
themselves.  I  have  cut  out  as  small  a 
number  as  eight  out  of  fifty-six,  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  in  the  following  way. 

Make  a  hole  (A  B  C  D)  in  the  fence 
of  the  sorting  yard  large  enough  for  the 
largest  hog  to  go  through.  Then  take  a 
board  (E)  and  nail  it  on  up  and  down 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  You  may  have 
to  experiment  a  little  to  get  it  just  right, 
but  in  the  end  your  smaller  hogs  will  all 
go  out  and  you  will  find  all  your  large 
hogs  left  in  the  pen.  The  next  time  you 
will  know  just  the  right  size  to  make  the 
opening.  W.  B.  Ellsworth. 


No  Leg  to  Kick  With 

WHEN  we  settled  on  our  claim  here 
in  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1910  we 
bought  a  cow  of  a  rancher.  The  next 
spring  when  we  commenced  to  milk  her 
she  began  to  kick.  We  got  a  strap  two 
inches  wide,  with  a  buckle  on  one  end 
and  plenty  of  holes  in  the  other,  and 
strapped  her  right  front  leg  up.  Just 
lift  her  leg  and  bend  it  up  as  if  putting 
your  hand  to  your  shoulder,  and  then  put 
the  strap  on  tight.  That  will  make  her 
stand  on  three  legs. 

The  first  time  she  fell  down,  and  she 
has  never  offered  to  kick  since.  Before 
we  got  her  the  rancher  said  she  always 
got  her  "daily  lickings."  Now  she  doesn't 
need  tliem.  Edgar  L.  Lockwood. 


"What  you  been  doing  to 
your  house,  Ed  ?  " 

"Just  had  it  insured." 

"I  mean  what  makes  it 
look  so  different  ?  " 

"Insurance  —  weather  in- 
surance—  paint." 

"I  never  figured  that  paint 
was  insurance." 

"No,  Ben,  all  paint  isn't. 
But  this  paint  is.  I  can't 
afford  to  paint  with  cheap 
paint!" 

"Can't  afford  to  ?  Why, 
according  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing the  less  paint  costs,  the 
better." 

"No,  sir  !  A  cheap  paint 
means  repainting  soon.  Put- 
ting it  on,  whether  you  hire 
it  done  or  do  it  yourself,  is 
the  big  item.  Just  consider- 
ing durability,  it  pays  to  buy 
good  paint.  But,  what's 
more,  when  I  paint  with 
S  W  P  there's  the  saving  on 
repair  bills.  That  paint  just 
eats  up  weather  before  it 
strikes  my  house.  It's  a  pro- 
tection that  stands  off  sun, 
wind,  snow,  sleet,  frost  and 
rain.  It's  a  lot  cheaper  to 
paint  than  to  repair  or  re- 
build." 

"Certainly  true.  What 
did  you  call  that  paint  ?  " 

"S  WP— That's  the  short 
way  of  saying  Sherwin-Will- 
iams House  Paint,  Prepared. " 

Ed  got  his  SWP  at  the 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer 
in  town  where  he  got  all 
paints  for  his  farm.  Ben 
will  from  now  on.  Will 
you  ? 

Helpful    Painting    Booklet  Sent 
Free  on  Request 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 
for  the  farm 

Also 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address 
inquiries  to 

691  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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I'll  Keep  Your  Hogs  Healthy 
and  Expel  the  Worms 

There's  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  can't  raise 
200-lb.  hogs  inside  of  six  months,  provided  you 
keep  your  swine  well,  clean  and  free  from  worms. 

There's  nothing  better  under  the  sun  that  I 
know  of  that  will  accomplish  that  purpose  than 
the  regular  feeding  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  the  liberal  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant around  the  hogpens  and  wallows.  These 
two  scientific  preparations  of  mine  will  make 
your  hogs  practically  disease-proof. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Makes  Bogs  Healthy— Expels  Worms 

This  preparation  is  the  result  of  my  lifetime  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the  system  and 
enriching  the  blood,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels 
and  vermifuges  for  expelling  worms.  As  a  worm  ex- 
peller,  I  say  emphatically  that  this  preparation  has 
positively  no  equal,  and  I'll  back  this  statement  up 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  you  ever  read.  Here  it  is: 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  healthy 
and  expel  worms  that  I  bave  an- 
thorlzed  my  dealer  in  your  town  to 
supply  you  with  enough  tonic  for  all 
your  stock  and,  11  it  does  not  do  all 
I  claim,  just  return  the  empty  pack- 
ages and  get  your  money  back.  ■ 


GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  ol  Medicine 


25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00,  smaller  packages 
as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  far  West  and  South. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers,  but  only  by  reputabl  e  dealers 
whom  you  know.  I  save  you  peddler's  wagon,  team 
and  traveling  expenses,  as  the  above  prices  prove. 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  fonfc 
that  shortens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives  the  moulting 
hen  vitality  to  force  out  the 
old  quills, grownewfeathers 
and  get  back  on  the  job  lay- 
ing eggs  all  winter.  It  tones 
up  the  dormant  egg  organs 
and  makes  hens  lay  Also 
helps  chicks  grow.  Econom- 
ical to  use — a  penny's  worth, 
is  enough  for  80  fowl  per 
day.  1J  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c  ; 
25-lb.  pall  $2.50.  Except  In 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed* 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all 
farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens 
and  clucks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks 
and  dust  bath.  Also  destroys 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting- 
top  cans,  1  lb.  25c,  S  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  I  guarantee  it 


Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic* 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


BOOK  ON 


Dog  Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  D.  V.  S. 


118  West  31st  Street 


New  York 


"CapeweU" 


HORSE 

mTTTc  (checked 
NAILsVhead 


are  safe.  Cheap,  inferior  nails  ofteD 
crimp  or  split  under  hammer  blows  and  seriously  in* 
jure  the  foot. 

Protect  your  horse  by  using  "Capewell"  nails— no 
crimping  or  splitting 

BestTiai}  in  the  world  at  a  fair  price  — not  the  cheapest 
regardless  of  quality.  All  shoers  can  afford  it. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


absorb 

aT??r~  ••Trade  mArK'reg:u:s:pat.off,' 


INE 


will   reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  "use; 
does  not  blister  under  bandage  or 
remove  the  hair,  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle.deliv- 
ered.     Book  7  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


95  AMERICAN 


and 
Upwird 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

'  Easy  running.    Easily  cleaned- 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our handsomefree catalog  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbIKn.  y. 


Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Compared  with  Other  Lye  tor  Hogs 


**  J  wfll  tell  you  my  experience  with  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  compared  with 

other  lye  for  hogs.  I  fed  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  last  winter  when  the  hogs  were 
dying  all  around  me,  and  my  hogs  were  as  thrifty  as  I  ever  had,  so  when  I  moved  last  spring 
and  was  unable  to  get  it  here,  I  fed  other  brands  of  lye  that  were  recommended  to  me,  and 
my  shoats  got  blind  staggers,  or  something  like  it,  so  when  one  of  our  merchants,  got 
MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE,  one  can  put  my  shoats  right  again.  I  would  have 
written  sooner,  but  I  wanted  to  wait  until  I  was  sure  that  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
had  cured  my  hogs.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  all  right  now,  and  never  expect  to  be  without  it  as 

long  as  I  raise  hogs  ". 

(Original  letter  on  file  in  our  office.  Name  and  address  will  be  furnished  upon  application 
to  us.  E.  Myers  Lye  Co.) 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Costs  Only  5c  per  Hog,  per  Month,  To  Feed  Regularly  Twice  Each  Day 

A  10c  can  of  Merry  War  PO  WDERED  I/ye  Contains  120  Feeds- 
enough  to  keep  a  hog  well  conditioned  for  2  months.   For  sale  at  most  druggists,  grocers  and  feed  dealers. 
It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  dozen  cans,  $4.80,  at  which  price  we  will  ship  to  yon  direct,  prepaid, 
if  your  dealers  won't  supply  you.   When  ordering  send  us  your  dealers'  names. 

Don't  Take  Chances  Putting  Anything  Claimed 
To  Be  "Just  as  Good"  In  Your  Hogs'  Stomachs 

Don 't  make  doubtful  and  perhaps  dangerous  experiments  with 
any  oldlye".  Merry  War  POWDERED 
Lye  has  been  proven — its  use  is  not  an 
experiment— it  is  safe  to  use  according 
to  simple  directions.  Let  as  send  you 
free  our  valuable  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Biggest  Profits  from  Hog  Raising'' 


"There  Are  No  Substitutes' 


E.  Myers  Lye  Co.,  St.  Lou  is.  Mo.,  Dept.  226 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Blue-Blooded  Dairying 

THE  "lowing  kine"  have  had  their  day, 
For  now  we  talk  a  different  way. 
For  instance,  Where's  her  pedigree 
And  veter'nary's  guarantee? 
Bring  out  her  records  all  in  terms 
Of  butterfat  and  milk  and  germs. 
Has  she  been  milked  by  human  hand, 
Machine  or  both,  and  will  she  stand 
Without  high  jinks  at  horn  and  tail 
While  dancing  tangos  in  the  pail? 
How  fussy  is  she  with  her  "eats"? 
Does  she  insist  on  sugar  beets, 
Or  will  a  single  ration  do, 
With  once  a  week  an  oyster  stew? 
Has  she  learned  how  to  rear  her  calf 
By  Montessori,  with  a  staff 
Of  dairy  experts  near  her  stall 
To  answer  to  her  beck  and  call? 
There  was  a  time  when  cows  were  kine, 
But  now  they've  got  so  superfine 
That  each  one  has  a  family  tree. 
It's  getting  pretty  deep  for  me. 


made  some  tests  that  must  be  interesting 
to  any  farmer  who  pays  attention  to  the 
escutcheon  and  the  claims  of  Guenon. 

Tests  were  made  upon  58  cows  belong- 
ing to  the  experiment  station  herd,  and 
upon  about  30  cows  from  two  other 
herds.  The  milk  flow  was  considered  for 
various  lengths  of  time,  depending  upon 
how  long  the  record  of  each  cow  had 
been  kept.  In  no  case,  however,  was  the 
time  less  than  one  year,  and  it  was  as 
high  as  twelve  years.  The  milk  was 
weighed  daily  and  analyzed  regularly  for 
fats  and  solids.  The  experiment  station 
herd  was  at  times  subjected  to  influences 
that  might  have  affected  the  milk  flow, 
but  the  other  two  herds'  were  managed 
and  fed  just  as  any  good  dairy  farmer 
would  keep  his  cows. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  tests  care- 
fully studied  the  Guenon  system,  classi- 
fied the  cows  tested  according  to  Gue- 
non's  classification,  and  made  predictions 
as  to  the  amount  of  milk  and  the  period 
of  flow  for  each  cow.  Of  the  58  cows  in 
the  experiment  station  herd,  only  3  gave 
the  exact  amount  of  milk  predicted  and 
remained  dry  for  the  time  predicted ;  and 
only  8  were  reasonably  close  to  the  pre- 
dictions. The  milk  from  some  cows  was 
15  pounds  daily  less  than  the  predictions, 
and  for  one  cow  27  pounds  daily  above 
the'  prediction.  One  fourth  of  the  cows 
varied  from  the  prediction  more  than  10 
pounds  daily,  and  a  half  more  than  5 
pounds  daily.   The  results  with  the  other 


More  Work,  More  Feed 

By  David  Buffum 

IN  A  FORMER  article  in  Farm  axd 
Fireside,  I  mentioned  a  ration  for  a 
draft  horse.  A  subscriber  who  is  inter- 
ested in  rations  found  by  comparing  it 
with  a  feeding  standard  for  a  draft  horse 
in  a  book  on  agriculture  that  the  two 
rations  did  not  agree.  For  others  who 
may  be  misled  by  rations  from  different 
sources,  I  will  explain  that  we  who  try 
to  tell  about  horses,  only  set  some  guide- 
posts  to  point  the  way.  But  these  guide- 
posts  are  of  but  little  value  unless  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment  are  used  in  the 
application  of  their  directions. 

The  amount  of  feed  depends  upon  the 
individuality  of  the  horse  and  the  work 
he  is  doing.  The  particular  ration  re- 
ferred to  above  indicated  the  kind  of  feed 
and  the  relative  proportions  for  a  par- 
ticular work  horse.  It  also  recommended 
that  if  the  amount  had  to  be  increased 
more  oats  should  be  fed,  leaving  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  ration  the  same.  If 
any  standard  prescribes  a  certain  given 
amount  to  be  fed  a  horse  of  a  given  size, 
regardless  of  attendant  circumstances,  it 
is  a  pretty  poor  rule  to  follow.  The  folly 
of  a  fixed  standard  should  be  apparent. 
Oats  are  mainly  depended  upon  for 
strength  and  nervous  force,  corn  meal 
and  molasses  for  keeping  the  animal  in 
good  flesh.  These  were  some  of  the  feeds 
in  the  ration.  The  amount  of  oats  was 
left  elastic,  to  be  determined  exactly 
through  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
the  reader.  A  horse  should  always  be 
fed  according  to  the  work  he  has  to  do. 


The  Escutcheon  in  Dairy  Cows 

By  Fred  Telford 

BUYERS  and  owners  of  dairy  cows 
have  long  been  searching  for  some 
reliable  and  easy  means  of  telling  the 
worth  of  an  animal.  Testing  the  milk 
requires  time,  labor,  and  rather  expen- 
sive machinery ;  in  addition,  it  tells  noth- 
ing about  the  duration  of  the  milk  flow. 
Therefore  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  some  means  of  determining 
the  period  of  lactation  and  the  amount 
and  richness  of  the  milk  by  external 
markings  on  the  cow. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  neces- 
sary information  can  be  gained  from 
what  is  called  the  escutcheon — the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  back  part  of  the 
udder,  extending  out  on  the  thighs  and 
toward  the  vulva.  A  man  named  Guenon 
seems  responsible  for  this  belief.  About 
1850  he  asserted  he  could  tell  by  the 
shape  of  the  escutcheon  the  amount  and 
richness  of  the  milk,  the  duration  of  the 
flow,  and  the  kind  of  offspring  that 
would  be  produced.  He  described  sev- 
eral types  of  escutcheon,  each  with  many 
subclasses,  and  gave  to  each  a  fanciful 
name.  The  dairymen  of  his  time  placed 
great  confidence  in  his  claims;  and  the 
escutcheon  to-day  has  a  place  on  the 
score  cards  of  twenty-six  out  of  thirty- 
seven  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  and  likewise  on  the  score  cards 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  and  Guernsey 
breeders'  associations. 

To  what  extent  can  the  worth  of  a 
dairy  cow  be  determined  by  the  es- 
cutcheon? It  seems  that  until  very  re- 
cently no  comprehensive  test  has  ever 
been  made.  Apparently  modern  dairy- 
men have  been  willing  to  accept  Guenon's 
claims  as  valid  without  testing  their 
merit.  The  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  however,  a  few  years  ago 


The  dotted  line  gives  the  shape  of  the 
escutcheon  on  this  cow 

30  cows  were  similar ;  several  that  should 
have  been  poor  milkers,  according  to  the 
escutcheon,  proved  to  be  fine  milk  pro- 
ducers, while  several  that  the  escutcheon 
showed  good  were  poor  milk  producers. 

In  the  face  of  these  results  it  is  hard 
to  put  confidence  in  the  claims  of  Guenon, 
made  over  half  a  century  ago,  when 
means  of  determining  good  dairy  cows 
were  much  less  perfect  than  now.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
of  the  man  who  made  the  tests :  "These 
results  show  nothing  more  than  chance 
agreements."  Not  only  farmers  but  also 
agricultural  colleges  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  justified  in  disregarding  the 
escutcheon  when  attempting  to  judge  the 
worth  of  a  dairy  cow. 


Ration  for  Horse  with  Heaves 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

A WASHINGTON  subscriber  writes  me 
as  follows :  "I  have  a  horse  seven  years 
old  weighing  1,350  pounds.  He  shows 
symptoms  of  heaves,  but  some  days  he 
heaves  much  less  than  at  other  times.  At 
times  he  is  so  bad  I  can  scarcely  use  him. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  mostly  in  his 
throat  and  nose.  His  teeth  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  trouble  does  not  seem  to 
come  from  them.  The  heaves  are  most 
serious  when  he  is  driven  on  the  road,  and 
least  noticeable  when  he  is  doing  slow  work 
like  plowing.  I  am  feeding  him  well,  and 
always  dampen  the  feed.  What  shall  I  do?" 

In  summer  feed  grass  alone.  In  win- 
ter, feed  wet  oat  straw  in  preference  to 
hay.  Do  not  give  any  bulky  feed  at  noon, 
and  do  not  work  the  horse  soon  after  a 
meal.  Feed  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
dampened,  and  also  allow  carrots  or  other 
roots  to  regulate  the  bowels.  Give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  until  one  quart  has 
been  given ;  then  if  the  distress  has 
greatly  abated  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine,  taking  a  week  or  more  to  the 
work.  If  no  relief  has  been  given,  con- 
tinue the  medicine. 

The  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  heaves ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  glan- 
ders may  cause  similar  symptoms,  and 
that  a  diseased  molar  tooth  often  is  the 
cau^e  of  a  discharge  from  the  nostril.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  another  graduate 
veterinarian  examine  the  horse. 
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Here's  a 
Happ3' 
Hunch 


Post 


Toasties 


and  cream 

for  breakfast,  lunch  or  sup- 
per. 

Choice  white  Indian  Corn, 
rolled  into  thin  flakes,  and 
toasted  to  a  rich  c^>lden 
brown  —  delicious ! 

This  food  comes  in  sealed 
packages,  always  fresh,  crisp 
and  sweet;  and  ready  to  serve 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Post  Toasties  make  a 
mighty  satisfactory  dish  at 
any  time. 

— sold  by  grocers. 


up. i  make  any  wagon  a  sprin^wajon.  Prevent 

^  dam  age  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
s&r^  cost — produce  brings  more— wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.  The  standaTd  springs^ of  | 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fitany  wagon—  " 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.   If  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,   729  -  17th  St..   RACINE. MB. 


GUARANTEED 


FREE  BOOK  ON  MOTORING 

Explains  how  we  assist  YOU  in 
the  Auto  Business  as  Repairman, 
Chauffeur  Salesman  or  Auto  Me- 
chanician, with  DYKE  NEW 
r<>»w<iiw  IDEA  WORKING  MODELS. 
Good  salaries.  Our  employment  plan  tells  how.  Beware  of 
imitators.  Let  us  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  our  students. 

Send  for  this  book  to-day. 
Itcbb-bjke  Motor  School.  X-463'2,  Kalnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 


Byttsinsr  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


saves  rtiprn  lilting,  lignten 
draft,  don/t  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don't  loosen— wbeels  don't  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.v    13  Elm  Street*  Quincy.  LEE, 


Wita  Rubber  Tires,  S18.45.   Your  Wheels  Rwubbered, 
$10.30.   I  make  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.    Tops,  §6.50, 
Shafts,  §2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  §5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
on Umbrella  free.   Buy  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7* 
SPLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  CO.,   S03  F  St.,   Cincinnati  Ohio 


Receive  dividends  in  theform  of  longer 
life  to  your  buildings  and  increased 
property  values. 

Paints  differ  just  as  all  investments  differ. 
So  if  yon  want  to  be  sure,  select  Lucas — the 
safe  paint  investment. 

Every  can  contains  65  years* 
exnerience  of  paint  -  making 
skill  and  meets  the  Lucas  high 
quality  standard. 
H-i^V  /    pprc  Write  to  our  Service  Depart- 
^<Her^ji\  /     riVErCi  ment  for  helpful  advice  on  any- 
thing you  want  to  paint.    We  will  also 
send  our  free  book  "When  and  How  to 
Paint. " 


w 


(Inc.) 
Office  4026 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


 m 


Mr.  Kingbird — Fighter 

By  Edgar  S.  Jones 

FEW  birds  eat  as  many  varieties  of  in- 
sects as  does  the  kingbird.  He  may 
be  seen  on  nearly  any  afternoon  sitting 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  insect,  which  he  captures 
on  the  wing.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
his  food  consists  of  beetles,  caterpillars, 
flies,  spiders,  and  grasshoppers. 

He  is  a  natural  fighter,  and  makes  his 
attack  on  the  larger  birds  when  they  are 
flying  by  alighting  on  their  backs.  A 
crow  that  is  being  assailed  by  this  little 
pugilist  is  seen  to  twist  and  turn  in  the 
air  and  to  increase  his  flight.  The  crow 
usually  calls  loudly  for  help,  but  this 
little  fellow  that  is  not  much  larger  than 
an  English  sparrow  does  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  cries  for  help,  and  often 
puts  to  flight  crows,  hawks,  jays,  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  but  he  seldom  dis- 
turbs the  smaller  birds.  • 

He  is  a  policeman  for  the  orchard  in 
that  he  drives  away  marauders  that 
would  destroy  the  eggs  or  young  of  the 
song  birds.  After  we  have  watched  one 
of  his  aerial  battles  with  a  hawk  or  a 
crow  our  admiration  for  him  increases. 

The  kingbird  is  also  known  as  the  bee 
martin. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  a 
grayish  slate  color.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  a  darker  shade  and  has  a  con- 
cealed orange  crown  patch,  while  the 
breast  and  upper  parts  are  a  light  ashy 
color.  The  tail  is  black,  but  tipped  with 
a  white  which  is  very  noticeable  when 
the  bird  is  flying.  The  eggs  are  white 
with  small  brown  spots  on  them. 


No  Mud  About  the  Spring 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 

SEVERAL  years 
ago  I  used  a 
spring  for  stock 
watering  and  for 
house  use  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  branch,  and  was  very 
difficult  to  keep  clean.  A  joint  of  tile 
came  well  above  the  surface,  but  this 
would  fill  with  dirt  and  trash  after  every 
hard  rain.  I  finally  devised  a  plan  for 
utilizing  the  water  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  mud  about  the  spring  or  hav- 
ing it  fill  with  dirt. 

The  tile  was  removed,  and  the  spring 
cleaned  about  three  feet  deep.  Then 
stones  (C)  were  thrown  in  till  a  foot  of 
the  depth  was  filled.  A  short  piece  of 
pipe  to  which  was  screwed  an  elbow  and 
a  longer  piece  of  pipe  to  carry  off  the 
water  was  put  in  position  with  the  lower 
opening  well  down  among  the  stones. 
The  horizontal  section  of  the  pipe  at  the 
elbow  was  at  the  same  height  as  the 
water  usually  stood  in  the  tile.  After 
the  pipe  was  in  place  smaller  stones  from 
the  size  of  your  fist  down  to  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  were  thrown  in.  This  layer 
(B)  kept  the  smaller  gravel  which  was 
put  on  top  from  rolling  down  among  the 
larger  stones  into  the  water. 

After  the  layer  of  gravel,  clay  (A) 
was  shoveled  in  and  beaten  down  around 
the  pipe.  Then  a  few  large  stones  were 
placed  around  it  to  keep  stock  from 
trampling  the  clay.  The  clay  effectually 
stopped  the  escape  of  any  water  through 
the  soil,  so  that  all  of  it  ran  oat  through 
the  pipe.  A  trough  at  the  end  of  the  long 
outlet  pipe  caught  water  for  the  stock, 
"while  a  bucket  held  under  the  pipe  was 
always  filled  with  pure  water. 


New  Books 


Elementary  Exercises  is  Agriculture, 
by  S.  H.  Dadisman,  principal  of  the  Rollo 
Consolidated  School  of  Elinors.  This  book  is 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  grades. 
It  is  principally  a  laboratory  manual.  It 
should  well  serve  its  purpose.  Well  illus- 
trated. The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
50  cents. 

Home  Waterworks,  by  Carleton  J.  Lynde, 
is  a  well-illustrated  book  dealing  with  the 
science  of  water  supplies  and  the  methods  of 
applying  to  the  needs  of  the  farm  the  prin- 
ciples given.  It  is  more  academic  than  prac- 
tical. Sturgis  and  Walton  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

A  really  comprehensive  discussion  of  suc- 
cessful modern  orchard  management  has  been 
needed.  The  need  has  been  met  by  a  prac- 
tical and  attractive  book  entitled  Productive 
Orcharding,  by  Fred  C.  Sears.  Mr.  Sears 
has  done  more  than  merely  to  make  a  study 
of  orchard  management.  He  has  developed 
and  experimentally  operated  a  relatively  large 
commercial  orchard  while  instructor  in  Pom- 
ology at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Three  hundred  pages  and  profuse 
illustrations.  3.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    $1.50  net. 


What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


56.8% 

Exchanges  Bell-connected, 
but  not  Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
ExchangesBell-owned. 


10.5% 
Exchanges  not  Bell- 
Owned  or  connected. 


9.2% 
Places  served  by 
two  companies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  tele- 
phone exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large 
city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are  owned  by 
the  Associated  Bell  Companies  ar>d  some  by  independent  com- 
panies. Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the  needs 
of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000 
places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  exchanges  are  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies  and  connected 
with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  ex- 
changes, chiefly  rural,  which  do  not 
have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will  facili- 
tate connections  between  all  tele- 
phone subscribers  regardless  of  who 
owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  connected 
their  exchanges  to  provide  universal 
service  for  the  whole  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  "Policy       One  System      Universal  Service 


International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


YOU  cannot  point  to  one  detail  in 
International  Harvester  spreaders 
that  will  not  do  its  work  well  in  actual 
field  and  yard  service.  Every  part  is 
strong  and  durable,  built  for  long  life 
and  good,  even  spreading. 

Among  the  features  that  will  interest  you 
are  these:  Simple  protected  beater  driving 
mechanism,  all  of  steel ;  load  carried  on  rear 
axle,  insuring  traction;  reversible  gear  and 
worm;  low,  easily  loaded  box,  with  ample 

clearance  underneath ;  end  gate,  preventing 
clogging  of  beater  while  driving  to  the  field,  etc. 

All  styles  are  in  the  1  H  C  spreader  line,  high  and 
low,  endless  and  reverse  apron,  and  various  sizes 
for  small  and  large  farms.  Our  catalogues  will  tell 
you  more.  Write  for  them  and  let  us  tell  you  also 
where  you  may  see  I  H  C  manure  spreaders. 


The  IHCLine 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binder*,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  12,  1914 


10,000  Persons 
Would  Not  Now 
Be  Homeless  If 
All  Salem  Build- 
ings Had  Been 
Roofed  With 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

"  The  Roll  of  Honor" 

Profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  great  Salem,  Mass.,  fire.  Don't  put 
wooden  shingles  on  your  buildings! 

If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  that  fire  will  not  come  your  way. 
And  you  will  find  them  extremely 
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expensive,  too,  because  they  have  to  be 
constantly  repaired. 

If  you  value  safety  and  real  economy, 
use  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

It  resists  fire — never  requires  painting 
or  repairing — and  is  absolutely  and  per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get  roofing  service  out  of  a  single 
investment  that  pays  dividends  in  fire 
protection  and  freedom  from  bother  and 
expense  for  years  to  come  ! 

GET  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING! 

J-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES  also  provide  absolute  fire 
protection  and  add  to  artistic  appear- 
ance by  their  attractive  colors  and 
rough  edges. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  is  recognized  as 
the  most  serviceable  brand  of  wool- 
felt  roofing. 

Write  Nearest  Branch  Today  for  Descriptive  Booklet  4260 

H.  W.  JOHNS -M AN VILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  CoTerings;  Cold  Storage  Insulation; 
Water-proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc 


SHINGLES  TO  BLAME 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  still  bending  a 
thoughtful  brow  over  the  ruins  of  Salem. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  one  thing 
which  contributed  roost  to  the  spread  of  the 
fire  was  —  shingles.  House  after  house  burst 
into  flame  the  instant  the  rain  of  sparks  touched 
the  tinder-like  shingle  roofs. 

•  •  • 
—a  dry,  weathered  shingle  (hakes 
about  the  finest  kindling  known.  In  a  closely 
populated  town  a  brisk  wind  carries  flames  over 
shingle  roofs  as  Are  sweeps  over  sunburnt 
prairie  grass. 

The  Bay  State  is  using  the  Salem  fire  to 
start  a  strong  argument  against  shingles.  It 
will  do  the  rest  of  the  country  no  harm  to  listen, 
at* 
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Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville      New  York      San  Francisco 
Milwaukee     Omaha  Seattle 
Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
New  Orleans  Pittsburgh     Syracuse  2646 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


I  Want  a  Man 


of  intelligence  and  reliability  in  every  commu- 
nity to  act  as  our  Subscription  Representative. 
  Substantial  salary  and  exclusive  territory  al- 
lowed. This  is  an  excellent  chance  for  an  alert  hustler  to  develop  a  permanent  business. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Spring'ield,  Ohio 


Woven-Wire  Corncrib 

THIS  practical,  economical  crib,  that 
can  be  built  almost  while  the  wagon 
waits,  is  constructed  as  follows:  Make 
a  foundation  of  short  posts  placed  four 
feet  apart,  with  tops  15  inches  above  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  number  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  crib.  Put  inverted 
pans  over  posts  to  keep  rats  out. 

To  make  the  crib  use  2x6s  as  sleepers 
on  which  to  place  the  flooring.  Make 
the  front  of  the  crib  8  feet  high  and  the 
rear  6  feet.  At  the  top,  bottom,  and 
middle  of  the  studding  spike  2x6  planks 
or  strong  boards  to  thoroughly  brace  the 
crib;  these  brace  planks  extend  length- 
wise of  the  crib  and  also  across  the  end. 
The  inside  planking  at  the  bottom, 
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middle,  and  top  serves  as  a  support  for 
strong  small-meshed  wire  which  takes 
the  place  of  slats  or  walls.  By  using 
small-mesh  wire  this  crib  is  made  rat- 
proof.  If  the  crib  is  12  feet  in  length 
some  inside  bracing  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  sides  from  spreading,  and  there 
should  also  be  doors  at  both  ends. 

Cribs  of  this  construction  have  been 
built  for  about  $10,  and  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000  bushels,  which  is  only  one  cent 
a  bushel  for  storage. 


How  to  Kill  Smut 

WAS  your  small  grain  smutty  this 
year?  It  will  probably  be  worse  next 
year,  then,  unless  you  treat  your  seed 
grain  for  smut.  For  wheat  smut  put  a 
pound  of  40-per-cent  commercial  formalin 
in  30  to  40  gallons  of  water,  and  after 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fences  are  now  made  of 

GENUINE 

GALVANIZED  WIRE 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

THE  LATEST  and  greatest  of  all  improvements  we  have  ever  made  on  the 
original  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing,  is  our  new  and  exclusive  method  of 
DOUBLE  GALVANIZING  FENCE  WIRE,  which  adds  years  of  life  to 
*' Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  over  any  fence  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  before  now. 

This  is  genuine  double  galvanizing — the  secret  of     absorb  the  galvanizing  metal,  and  the  only  wire  that 


which  has  been  sought  after  for  years  by  the 
Government  Investigators,  Metallurgists  and  Manu- 
facturers the  country  over. 

But  mark  this — our  method  of  double  galvanizing 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
special-formula  Open  Hearth  wire  we  use.  It  is  of 
that  perfectly  uniform  texture  absolutely  necessary  to 


will  take  the  proper  heat  treatment  and  can  be  actu- 
ally galvanized. 

By  numerous  scientific  tests  of  many  kinds  we  have 
proved,  beyond  question  or  doubt,  that  our  fencing  is 
now  twice  as  durable  as  any  fencing  you  have  been 
able  to  obtain  heretofore. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
UNDER  THIS 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

Our  Dealers  are  authorized  to  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  "PITTSBURGH  PERFECT- 
FENCING  to  be  in  every  respect  exactly  as  we  represent  it.  Back  of  this  guarantee  stands 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  owning  and  operating  the  largest  independent  plants  in  the 
world  manufacturing  Fencing,  Nails  and  Wire. 

YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  when  you  buy  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  on  die  strength  of 
this  guarantee.  Our  new  catalogue,  just  off  the  press,  is  full  of  fence  information;  you 
need  it,  whether  you  want  to  buy  fence  now,  or  will  later  on. 

Address  Nearest  Office.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  G  21. 

PITTSBURGH   STEEL  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DULUTH  ST.  LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


DALLAS 


We  Manufacture,  from  the  Ore  in  our  Mines  to  the  Finl«hed  Product.  "Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
Brandsof  Pig  Iron;  Blooms;  Billets;  Wire  Rods;  Bright.  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire; 
Barbed  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire,  Teleeraph  and  Telephone 
Wire;  Straightened  and  Cut  Wire;  Bale  Ties;  Poultry  Nettine  Staples;  Fence  Staples; 
Regular  and  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Nails;  Smooth  Foundry  and  Plaster  Board  Nails;  Large 
Head  Felt  Roofing  Nails;  Coated  Nails;  Blued  Nails;  Steel  Hoops;  Steel  Bands;  Cotton 
Ties;  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Electrically  Welded  Wire  Fencing. 


mite  for  this  NEW  CATALOGUE  fodan?lS%P 


giving  the  seed  a  ten  minutes'  dip,  drain 
it  and  dry  thoroughly,  just  as  you  would 
dry  any  wet  grain.  Or  pile  the  grain  on 
the  floor,  and  sprinkle  the  formalin  over 
it  until  it  is  thoroughly  wet.  Leave  it  in  a 
close  heap,  covered  with  burlap  or  blan- 
kets, for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and 
then  spread  it  out  and  dry  it.  It  will 
not  dry  well  if  more  than  two  inches 
deep  on  the  floor,  and  it  must  be  raked 
or  shoveled  over  often  while  drying.  Un- 
less the  drying  is  carefully  attended  to 
the  seed  will  be  damaged.  This  treat- 
ment will  kill  the  stinking  or  covered 
smuts  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  head 
smuts  of  sorghum,  milo,  feterita,  and 
Kafir,  and  the  loose  smut  of  oats.  It  will 
not  kill  the  loose  smut  of  either  wheat  or 
barley. 


Alfalfa  in  Rows 

By  George  Severance,  Agriculturist 

IN  THE  State  of 
Washington  w  e 
have  a  large  area 
devoted  to  wheat- 
farming  where  the 
rainfall  ranges 
from  8  to  15  inches 
per  annum.  Up  to  the  present  time  farm- 
ing has  consisted  almost  solely  of  wheat- 
raising.  As  a  result  the  soil  is  beginning 
to  be  badly  depleted  of  humus,  which  has 
already  resulted  in  a  greatly  lessened 
water-holding  capacity  and  in  some  sec- 
tions a  tendency  to  drift. 

This  is  rapidly  forcing  the  farmers  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  some  soil- 
improving  crop  that  will  nenew  the  hu- 
mus supply  and  increase  the  nitrogen 
supply.  The  uncertainty  that  attends 
wheat-farming  under  such  dry  conditions 
is  also  forcing  many  farmers  to  appreci- 
ate the  advantage  of  diversified  farming. 
Hence,  not  only  the  Experiment  Station, 
but  the  farmers  as  well  have  been  ex- 
perimenting to  determine  what  crop  or 
crops  may  be  best  adapted  to  this  dry 
region  for  both  improving  the  soil  condi- 
tion and  providing  means  for  keeping' 
more  live  stock. 

At  present  alfalfa  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  high  quality 
crops.  The  Experiment  Station  has 
grown  alfalfa  at  Ritzville,  where  the 
rainfall  is  a  trifle  over  12  inches  per  an- 
num, and  at  Connell,  where  the  rainfall 
averages  about  8  inches  per  annum. 
Farmers  throughout  the  entire  dry  belt 
have  grown  small  patches. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  quite  common 
observation  that  where  alfalfa  has  been 
seeded  very  thinly,  and  the  soil  has  been 
cultivated,  that  it  has  made  a  vigorous, 
healthy  growth.  Where  it  has  not  been 
seeded  thinly  and  has  not  received  culti- 
vation, the  growth  has  not  been  nearly 
so  satisfactory.  A  small  plot  at  Ritzville, 
surrounded  by  a  cultivated  patch,  showed 
a  very  markedly  increased  growth  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  plot.  Recognizing 
the  extreme  importance  of  conserving 
the  moisture  and  also  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  broad-casted  alfalfa  after  it 
has  grown  several  inches  in  the  spring, 
several  parties  have  begun  the  practice 
of  seeding  in  rows  so  that  it  may  be  cul- 
tivated several  times  during  the  spring, 
if  necessary,  without  injuring  the  grow- 
ing plants.  Wherever  tried  this  has  been 
giving  excellent  results.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  alfalfa  is  left  for 
seed. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
same  practice  would  apply  to  the  more 
humid  sections,  where  the  growth  would 
become  very  rank  if  seeded  so  thinly.  It 
is  likely  that  the  same  practice  may  be 
followed  advantageously  in  portions  of 
other  States  where  the  rainfall  is  not 
sufficient  to  mature  a  full  stand  of  al- 
falfa. 


The  Size  of  an  Acre 

By  H.  A.  Bereman 

WHAT  is  the  most  valuable  acre  on 
your  farm?  Are  you  growing  cer- 
tain crops  just  because  you  have  got  the 
habit?  May  there  not  be  a  better  crop 
suitable  to  your  soil?  What  is  an  acre 
really  worth  anyhow  in  productive 
power?  If  you  could  so  treat  your  land 
as  to  make  it  yield  twice  its  former 
bounty,  would  that  not  be  high  finance 
indeed? 


Where  Not  to  Use  Manure 

MOORE  of  Wisconsin  advises  against 
the  use  of  stable  manure  or  much 
other  fertilizer  in  planting  fruit  trees.  An 
excessive  amount  of  plant  food  about 
the  roots  of  the  young  tree  will  tend  to 
make  the  root  growth  smaller.  The  roots 
go  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  food, 
and  if  the  food  is  found  close  to  the  root, 
the  growth  will  be  too  limited  for  the 
top. 

Water  under  normal  conditions  of 
planting  should  not  be  used  in  setting  out 
the  tree,  but  if  used  it  should  be  poured 
in  before  the  top  soil  is  drawn  about  the 
tree.  Otherwise  the  muddy  surface  of 
the  soil  will  bake  and  the  tree  will  suffer 
more  from  want  of  water  than  if  no 
water  is  used. 
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THE  FARMERS'  LOBBY 

Wartime  Prices  and  Opportunities 


By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


EOPLE  expect  to  eat  three  times  a  day.  They 
'buy  new  clothes  a  few  times  a  year." 

That  was  the  sententious  phrase  in  which 
Edwin  F.  Sweet.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, answered  my  question,  which  had  struck  me  as 
a  poser. 

We  had  been  talking  about  the  effects  of  the  foreign 
war  on  business  in  this  country,  especially  on  agri- 
culture ;  and  I  had  asked : 

"Why  does  wheat  go  skyrocketing  upward  while 
cotton  bumps  downward  ten  points  at  a  time?"  * 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Europe's  armies  need 
clothes  as  well  as  food;  we  have  the  cotton,  and  all 
the  world  wears  cotton,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

Yet  as  soon  as  the  war  scare  was  fairly  on,  wheat 
went  upward  and  cotton  downward. 

Secretary  Sweet's  reply  apparently  covered  the 
ground.  The  first  thing  folks  think  about  when  they 
face  such  a  stress  as  that  before  Europe  now,  is  eating. 
They  can  wear  their  old  clothes  quite  a  spell;  they 
can't  wear  yesterday's  dinner. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  in  the  wheat  business.  He's  a  lawyer 
in  Grand  Rapids,  and  served  a  spell  in  Congress.  He's 
also  a  farmer  in  North  Dakota,  where  he  has  a  thou- 
sand-acre farm ;  and  he  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  here  in  Washington,  running  the  big  department 
while  Secretary  Redfield  is  away  on  his  vacation. 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  express  an  opinion  about 
wheat's  prospective  price,  but  he  was  canny.  It 
wouldn't  be  proper  for  a  man  in  his  position,  I  guess, 
to  seem  to  advise  people  to  put  an  upset  price  on  wheat 
at  this  time.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing 
with  mine.  . 

The  Demand  for  Cotton  Will  Come  Back 

"Expecting  to  get  $1.50  a  bushel  for  it,"  I  said,  "and 
not  expecting  to  hold  it  till  May  for  that  price  either." 

We  had  a  big  crop  of  wheat  in  Maryland  this  year. 
To  be  specific,  I  have  threshed  ten  acres  of  mine,  and 
it  turned  out  31%  bushels  to  the  acre. 

And  still  some  folks  have  the  impression  that  there 
aren't  any  good  farm  lands  in  the  East! 

The  most  I  can  say  as  to  Mr.  Sweet's  impression 
concerning  my  $1.50  wheat  theory  is  that  he  didn't 
look  shocked,  and  didn't  advise  me  to  sell  at  $1.49.  I 
didn't  ask  him  whether  he  intended  to  hold  his  own, 
but  my  guess  is  that  he  will  do  just  that. 

But  to  get.  back  to  the  question  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  inclined  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
cotton  prospect.  "It's  a  question  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  cotton  producers  to  hold  their  cotton  until  the 
demand  comes  back,  which  it  must  do,"  he  said.  "They 
are  thinking  just  now  about  things  to  eat,  because 
that's  a  daily  problem.  So  grains  and  meat  go  up. 
They  are  not  so  excited  yet  about  cotton.  It  must  be 
made  into  cloth  before  it  can  be  used.  The  Southern 
people  haven't  the  financial  reserves  that  Northern 
ones  have;  they  raise  crops  whose  value  is  to  a  great 
extent  pledged  and  used  before  they  are  harvested, 
and  when  the  new  crop  comes  on  at  a  time  when  the 
price  is  suddenly  pounded  downward  it's  a  mighty 
serious  affair  for  them. 

"The  administration  is  going  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  tide  the  South  over  this  situation.  Money, 
as  I  understand,  will  be  deposited  where  it  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  necessities  of  people  without 
sacrificing  their  crops.  I  don't  know  what  considera- 
tioo  is  being  given  to  the  plan  of  establishing  deposi- 
tories for  cotton,  issuing  certificates  against  it,  and 
making  these  available  as  a  basis  for  issues  of  money 
as  certain  other  securities  now  are  available.  I  doubt 
if  very  serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  that,  or 
will  be  necessary." 

Secretary  Sweet  observed  that  cotton,  while  it  was 
the  biggest  and  most  pressing  difficulty  that  the  South- 
ern farmers  confronted,  was  not  the  only  one. 

"Just  yesterday,"  he  said,  "a  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  came  in  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  tobacco  situation  in  his  section.  He  has  received 
word  that  his  people  had  learned  that  the  big  tobacco 
concerns  were  going  to  withdraw  their  buyers  from 
the  field,  fearing  that  a  drop  in  prices  was  impending, 
and  realizing  that  if  they  should  buy  at  higher  prices, 
and  later  a  generally  lower  level  should  be  reached, 
they  would  be  badly  stuck.  We  looked  into  that  situa- 
tion, and  were  informed  by  one  of  the  big  tobacco 
companies  that  while  it  expected  to  be  cautious  it  did 
not  anticipate  taking  its  buyers  out  of  the  field.  As  to 
tobacco,  like  cotton,  it  seems  probable  that  conditions 
will  improve  soon.  The  whole  business  world  will  get 
adjusted  to  war  circumstances.  Prices  will  be  higher 
generally ;  that  is  perfectly  inevitable  when  the  world's 
requirements  are  increased  and  at  the  same  time  its 
producing  capacity  is  decreased.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  but  in  general  they  will  be  only  about  such 
as  to  prove  the  rule." 

Sugar  May  Reach  Fifteen  Cents 

I  asked  Mr.  Sweet  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  American  sugar  industry  and 
on  the  supply  and  price  of  sugar  generally. 

You  should  have  seen  him  smile ! 

Sweet  is  a  Democrat,  coming  from  the  biggest 
sugar-beet  State  in  the  Union — Michigan.  But  he 
doesn't  believe  in  a  duty  on  sugar. 

As  a  Democratic  Congressman  he  voted  for  free 
sugar,  and  the  fact  was  used  against  him  in  his  cam- 
paign for  re-election.  He  told  his  sugar  people  that 
he  had  done  what  he  believed  right,  but  he  was 
defeated. 

"It  was  generally  believed,"  he  said,  "that  when  the 
protective  duty  was  taken  off,  the  Louisiana  cane 
industry  would  be  ruined,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
beet-sugar  manufacture  would  be  killed.  For  myself, 
I  always  believed  that  in  some  sections  where  it  had 
the  protection  of  freight  rates  in  a  local  market  the 
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beet-sugar  business  would  be  safe 
enough.  But  that  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  experience. 

"Now,  however,  there  is  no 
longer  uncertainty.  Sugar  has 
gone  up  from  4  to  8  cents  a 
pound,  and  I  see  some  extremists 
prophesying  that  it  may  go  to  15." 

"Then  you  don't  expect  the 
American  sugar  industry  to  be 
injured  at  all?"  I  asked. 

"Injured?  It'll  make  more 
money  than  ever. 

"Why,"  continued  the  Secre- 
tary, "there  isn't  a  cane-sugar 
mill  or  beet-sugar  factory  in  the 
country  that  can't  earn  big  profits 
now,  and  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  without  protection. 

"The  reason  is  simple.  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  greatest  sugar- 
producing  countries  in  the  world. 
Austria-Hungary  and  France  are 
less,  but  important  producers. 
Germany  has  supplied  most  of 
the  British  requirements  for 
sugar  from  her  beet  establish- 
ments. That  supply  is  cut  off  in 
an  hour — the  hour  in  which  war 
was  declared. 

"What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Britain  becomes  a  competitor  for 
the  cane  sugar  of  Cuba,  which 
has  supplied  most  of  our  require- 
ments for  a  long  time,  aside  from 
what  we  produce  in  this  country, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  Cuba 
has  had  just  about  enough  to  sup- 
ply us,  though  Jhe  average  con- 
sumption   in    this   country  has 

been  growing  very  fast,  especially  of  late  years. 

"Now  Britain  must  go  elsewhere,  and  bids  for  Cuba's 
stock.  You  can  see  what  it  is  doing  to  prices  in  our 
market." 

Considering  that  the  whole  world  produces  only 
eighteen  millions  of  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that 
seven  millions  of  that  comes  from  the  countries  now 
at  war,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fifteen-cent  sugar  is 
predicted  by  many  people? 

People  have  been  worrying  vastly  about  how  we 
would  get  our  goods  for  foreign  markets  when  we  have 
no  ships,  and  so  many  ships  belonging  to  the  warring 
countries  are  not  safe  on  the  high  seas.  Secretary 
Sweet  had  views  on  that  subject,  but  something  else 
was  worrying  him  more. 

"In  this  discussion  about  seizing  the  markets  in 
South  America,  the  Orient,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  now  supplied  by  Germany,"  he  said,  "they  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  the'  greatly  increased  home  market  we 
have  to  fill  before  we  can  send  things  away.  The  finest 
stroke  American  business  could  perpetrate  would  be  to 
seize  this  home  market,  and  seize  it  so  firmly  that  we 
could  keep  it  in  all  the  future.  After  we  have  taken 
it  once  we  would  keep  it  more  easily  than  we  could 
keep  any  captured  foreign  market.  There  would  be 
more  profit  in  it,  and  more  national  independence  in 
being  able  to  supply  it. 

There'll  Be  Ships,  Never  Fear 

"For  instance,  take  dyes,  cotton,  and  cotton  cloths. 
It  always  seemed  ridiculous  to  tee  that  we  raise  most 
of  the  world's  cotton  and  then  ship  to  other  countries 
a  big  bulk  of  what  we  raise,  to  be  manufactured.  Even 
the  part  we  ourselves  manufacture  has  to  be  finished 
with  foreign  materials :  the  Germans  provide  us  with 
nearly  all  the  dyestuffs  we  use. 

"So  it  appears  that  we  raise  the  raw  cotton,  send 
most  of  it  away  to  be  manufactured,  and  keep  the 
remainder  to  make  up  at  home;  and  when  it's  woven 
into  cloth  we  finish  it  with  German  dyes ! 

"There  will  be  no  German  dyes  for  us  after  a  month 
or  so;  supplies  on  hand  will  be  exhausted.  What  are 
we  to  do  then?" 

"Why  not  make  our  own?"  I  inquired  innocently. 

"No  reason  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "There's  no  mys- 
tery about  them.  We  could  make  them;  only,  like  so 
many  other  things  that  we  ought  to  do,  we've  never 
bothered  to  do  it.  Now  we've  got  to,  and  we  will.  I 
learn  that  interests  are  already  organizing  to  take  up 
the  manufacture  on  a  big  scale. 

"That  means  capturing  a  big  home  market.  It 
means  that  in  future  we  will  make  our  own  dyes,  our 
cloth  industries  will  be  more  independent  because  we 
make  them,  and  we  will  have  this  big  business  in  our 
own  hands  instead  of  having  it  make  us  tributary  to 
Germany. 

"You  see  what  I  mean,  now,  by  capturing  the  home 
market  away  from  the  foreigners? 

"We  supply  a  big  proportion  of  the  copper  that  is 
used  in  the  electrical  industries  of  the  world,  but  we 
are  so  innocent  as  to  let  them  have  our  copper  metal 
instead  of  keeping  it  here  and  making  this  country  the 
headquarters  of  electrical  manufactures.  There's  an- 
other great  opportunity  for  seizing  a  home  market 
away  from  the  foreigners. 

"Before  we're  done  with  this  tremendous,  revolu- 
tionary economic  experience  precipitated  by  the  war, 
we  will  be  realizing  how  much  more  we  could  do  and 
ought  to  do  for  ourselves;  and  we'll  be  doing  it  too, 
because  we'll  have  to. 

"So  far  as  concerns  ships  to  send  our  products  abroad 
I  am  not  greatly  worried  about  that.  The  hungry  man 
is  going  to  hustle  for  something  to  eat  a  good  deal 
"more  enthusiastically  than  somebody  else  will  hustle 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  food  to  him.  That's  the  way 
with  the  nations.    We  are  very  anxious  to  sell  our 
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grains  and  meats,  but  not  half  so  anxious  as  Europe 
will  be  to  get  them,  especially  if  the  war  is  long. 

"The  upshot  of  it  will  be  that  the  other  countries 
will  provide  ways  to  move  our  products,  to  insure 
them,  and  to  convoy  them  safely  to  the  other  side. 
Of  course  we  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  for 
ourselves  in  this  regard,  but  even  if  we  didn't  the  for- 
eigners could  be  relied  on  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  open  access  to  our  stocks  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries. 

"I  don't  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  very  long 
delay  about  establishing  the  means  for  getting  our 
shipments  handled  to  Europe;  and  that  means  that 
the  market  for  our  farm  products  is  assured.  As  to 
South  America,  there  will  be  a  somewhat  different 
situation :  and  that  situation  affects  our  chance  of 
selling  manufactured  goods  in  countries  heretofore 
supplied  by  the  countries  now  engrossed  in  war. 

"Right  here  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  we 
have  just  been  making  an  inquiry  to  learn  how  many 
vessels  of  American  ownership  there  are  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  adapted  to  ocean  traffic,  that  could  be  brought 
out  to  supplement  our  ocean-going  fleet.  We  are  in- 
formed of  a  list  of  twenty-eight  vessels  of  over  1,000 
tons — probably  averaging  about  3,000  tons — on  the 
lakes  that  could  be  brought  out  through  the  Welland 
Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into  the  Atlantic 

"The  fleet  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  does  not 
now  sail  under  the  American  flag,  but  we  leam  that 
that  company  is  considering  putting  it  under  American 
registry  in  the  near  future. 

"The  greater  security  which  the  American  flag  would 
give  to  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  the  present  exigency 
causes  American  controlled  companies  to  consider 
adopting  American  registry  and  flag." 

Like  all  Democrats.  Mr.  Sweet  was  disposed  to 
extract  considerable  satisfaction  from  contemplation 
of  the  economic  conditions  which  the  war  has  brought 
about.  He  referred  especially  to  wool  and  the  sheep- 
raising  industry. 

Ask  for  Goods  Made  in  America 

"When  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool,"  he  observed, 
"most  people  believed  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  production  of  sheep  and  wool  In  this  country.  The 
Democratic  defense  was  that  people  needed  woolen 
clothing  more  than  they  needed  a  woolen  industry. 

"But  the  expected  failed  utterly  to  happen.  Wool 
began  rising  instead  of  falling  in  price  as  soon  as  the 
tariff  act  passed.  The  real  explanation  was  that  the 
whole  world  was  short  of  wool ;  it  was  a  universal 
condition,  and  in  the  face  of  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
such  a  staple,  tariffs  and  bounties  and  the  like  are 
swept  into  insignificance. 

"Wool  has  been  going  up  and  up,' and  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  is  coming  back  as  fast  as  it  can.  It  will 
keep  on  coming. 

"And  wool  is  another  illustration  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunity now  open  to  Americans  of  capturing  their  own 
home  markets  from  the  foreigners.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how  almost  ridiculous  it  is  for  an  American 
to  go  into  a  shop,  buying  a  suit,  and  to  have  the  tailor 
drag  out,  right  at  the  beginning,  'something  particu- 
larly good  and  just  the  fashionable  in  imported  wear?* 
That's  the  invariable  experience ;  the  imported  woolens 
are  always  pushed  at  us.  Why  shouldn't  we  be  making 
as  good  woolens  as  anybody  else? 

"Can't  we  make  them?  Of  course  we  can;  and  now 
that  we  are  in  the  way  of  having  to  do  it  we  will,  see 
if  we  don't." 

Mr.  Sweet  isn't  belittling  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
panding our  foreign  trade ;  but  he  thinks,  and  I  have 
been  finding  a  lot  of  people  in  Washington  who  agree, 
that  the  greatest  permanent  benefit  to  the  country 
would  be  gained  if  Americans  would  reconquer  their 
own  markets  now  held  by  the  foreigners. 
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The  Tooth  and  the  Man 

An  Adventure  in  Finding  His  Wife's  Viewpoint 


ONE  warm  evening  in  late  May,  John  Mason  sat 
tipped  back  in  the  easiest  porch  chair,  with  his 
feet  on  the  railing,  contemplating  a  large, 
round,  healthy  moon  swimming  among  a  sea 
of  foamy  clouds.  He  was  not  altogether  happy  for 
two  reasons,  one  of  which  lay  in  his  mind,  the  other 
in  his  mouth.  The  trouble  in  his  mind  had  caused  him 
to  bite  down  hard  on  his  cigar  holder,  and  this  had 
raised  trouble  in  his  mouth.  Just  under  the  cigar 
holder  lay  a  tooth  which  had,  up  to  date,  ground  nobly 
all  things  that  came  its  way.  On  that  date  it  had 
become  a  trifle  sore,  just  enough  so  that  Mr.  Mason 
was  aware  of  its  existence  when  a  piece  of  hard  food 
interposed  between  it  and  its  chewing  mate  above. 
Otherwise  he  forgot  it. 

His  mental  disturbance  was  caused  by  his  wife.  She 
had  stolen  a  few  moments  from  the  care  of  John 
Mason,  junior,  to  come  out  on  the  piazza  and  proffer 
the  request  she  had  made  annually  for  six  years.  It 
concerned  the  plot  of  ground  at  the  left  of  the  house. 
In  front  was  a  tiny  lawn  that  Mr.  Mason  kept  in  order 
by  the  sweat  of  a  good-looking  face.  The  plot  at  the 
left  Mrs.  Mason — unreasonable  woman  that  she  was — 
desired  him  to  fill  with  rosebushes  and  rows  of  gladi- 
oli and  a  wistaria  arbor  and  other  nonsense,  if  not  by 
the  sweat  of  his  own  face  then  by  means  of  hired  sweat. 

Mr.  Mason  had  just  finished  pointing  out  to  her 
gently  but  without  reservation  that  she  could  not 
expect  him  to  put  in  so  much  work  after  his  long  day 
at  the  office.  The  lawn  was  all  he  could  attend  to.  As 
to  his  hiring  it  done,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
explained  why  fully;  for  Mr.  Mason  believed  in  being 
a  model  husband.  He  always  confided  part  of  his 
financial  joys  and  all  of  his  finan- 
cial sorrows  to  his  wife.  When 
he  finished,  Mrs.  Mason  was  fully 
persuaded  that  she  must  postpone, 
till  another  year,  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  utilizing  that  plot  of  ground. 
Mr.  Mason  knew  that  her  tears 
were  falling,  and  he  was  relieved 
when  his  five-year-old  heir  awak- 
ened and  began  a  monotonous 
cry  which  he  had  kept  up  since 
noon  with  slight  intermissions: 
"Ma,  my  1-e-g  aches  so!  Boo 
hoo !" 

Mr.  Mason  transferred  his  ci- 
gar holder  to  the  other  side  of 
his  mouth  and  rubbed  his  cheek 
thoughtfully  at  the  roots  of  that 
protesting  tooth.  It  at  once 
ceased  to  protest,  and  Mr.  Mason 
forgot  it.  It  had  a  neat,  round 
gold  filling  in  the  top  and  was 
destitute  of  a  nerve.  That  is, 
there  was  no  nerve  inside  of  it. 
There  were  plenty  surrounding  it. 

Two  hours  later  Mrs.  Mason 
came  to  the  door  followed  by  a 
harrowing  wail,  "Oh,  Ma,  my 
1-e-g  aches  so!"  She  spoke  hesi- 
tatingly, knowing  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Mason's  principles.  "Johnnie's 
leg  aches  so,  John,  that  I  think 
we  better  call  Doctor  Brown." 

Mr.  Mason  arose,  threw  away 
his  cigar  stump,  and  entered  the 
house.    He  laid  his  hand  sooth- 
ingly on  his  wife's  arm.  He 
spoke  kindly.     "Dear,  you  are 
tired  out   I'll  go  talk  to  the  boy. 
He  must  learn  to  bear  his  child- 
ish complaints  without  so  much  fuss.    Why,  if  we 
called  in  a  doctor  whenever  one  of  the  children  had  a 
leg  ache  or  a  headache  or  the  colic  we  would  be  bank- 
rupt !" 

Mr.  Mason  proceeded  to  "talk  to  the  boy ;"  that  is, 
his  soothing  voice  could  be  heard  whenever  John, 
junior,  stopped  to  catch  his  breath  in  order  to  yell  in 
a  louder  key  that  his  leg  did  ache.  Oh,  it  did  ache! 
Mrs.  Mason  did  not  talk.  She  applied  hot  water  and 
mustard  plasters  and  all  the  home  remedies  passed 
down  to  her  by  her  mother  and  Mr.  Mason's,  especially 
the  latter. 

At  midnight  the  ache  in  the  leg  ceased,  and  John 
Mason,  junior,  slept  As  John  Mason,  senior,  arose 
from  the  side  of  the  small  bed  he  sneezed  twice.  As  he 
was  wearily  preparing  for  bed  he  sneezed  again. 

"Must  have  stayed  out  on  the  porch  too  long — con- 
found it  all !"  he  thought  as  he  retired  to  the  bathroom 
and  reached  for  his  tooth  brush,  "And  with  this  tooth 
inclined  to  be  sore — " 

At  that  moment  the  brush  slipped  from  his  upper 
ivories  and  landed  squarely  on  top  of  the  neat,  round 
gold  filling.  Mr.  Mason  arose  in  the  air  simultaneously. 
When  he  came  down  he  blinked  hard  and  then,  turning 
on  the  light,  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  his  mouth 
by  means  of  the  bathroom  mirror.  The  tooth  was  all 
there.  It  was  a  nice-looking  tooth,  the  first  grinder  at 
the  left-hand  corner  of  his  mouth.  It  was  a  broad 
tooth,  which  lay  low  and  was  firmly  wedged  into  the 
jaw. 

Mr.  Mason  sneezed  again.  "That's  it,"  he  said  aloud, 
"I've  caught  a  little  cold  and  it's  settled  in  that  tooth. 
I  shall  have  to  be  careful  a  few  days." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Mason  had  always 
enjoyed  his  Sunday  programs.  He  was  wont  to  sleep 
an  hour  later  than  usual,  take  his  bath  leisurely,  eat 
a  good  breakfast  unhurriedly,  take  a  walk,  go  to 
church,  exchange  yarns  with  his  neighbors,  eat  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  feel  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
On  the  Sabbath  in  question  a  few  new  numbers  were 
destined  to  be  inserted  in  the  day's  'program.  He 
awakened  an  hour  too  early.  The  birds  were,  singing 
ond  the  sun  was  shining.    The  day  promised  to  be  a 
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up  hurriedly  under  the  impression  that  someone  had 
dug  into  his  left  cheek,  clutched  the  jaw,  and  hung 
there  all  night  with  a  death  grip.  His  next  impression 
was  that  he  had  set  his  jaws  together  with  a  twenty- 
five-pound  pressure  on  each  jaw  and  had  let  them  stay 
locked  for  hours.  He  crawled  out  and  went  into  the 
bathroom.  Raising  the  curtain  he  looked  earnestly  at 
his  face.  The  left  side  was  exaggerated  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  lower  jaw.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  gazed 
fixedly  within.  No,  the  tooth  with  the  neat,  round 
gold  filling  described  no  greater  altitude  than  its  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Mason  was  surprised.  He  bit  down  on  it 
cautiously,  grunted,  opened  his  mouth  again,  and 
looked  within.  He  could  have  sworn  it  stood  at  least 
two  inches  high.  He  felt  like  swearing  anjTway. 

He  ate  breakfast  in  a  martyr-like  calm  while  the 
three  children  threw  illuminating  side  lights  on  the 
subject  of  his  affliction.  John,  junior,  who  had  fully 
recovered,  informed  him  that  "no  toofe  could  ache  like 
a  1-e-g — 'cause  why?  It  ain't  so  big!"  Then  he 
clamped  his  tiny  white  teeth  on  a  piece  of  dry  toast  in 
a  way  that  made  John,  senior,  wince.  He  was  eating 
sloppy  toast  on  the  right  side  of  his  mouth  and  chew- 
ing in  the  careful,  thoughtful  manner  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  Horace  Fletcher. 

"Anyway,"  proclaimed  Ada  Mason,  aged  eight  and 
given  over  at  brief  intervals  to  vocal  stomachaches, 
"Daddy  ain't  going  to  make  any  fuss  about  his  tooth 
as  you  do  about  your  leg.   Why,  Daddy  could  have  his 


cheerful  one.  more  cheerful  than  Mr.  Mason.    He  sat     it  on." 


"I  guess  you  had  better   put  on  that  poultice" 

tooth  sawed  right  off  without  making  any  fuss  at  all 
or  asking  for  the  doctor !" 

Ordinarily  Mr.  Mason's  self-esteem  would  have 
swelled  under  this  honest  praise  from  his  offspring. 
Now  nothing  swelled  except  his  cheek.  He  felt  his 
wife's  eyes  on  him,  but  he  did  not  look  up  as  he  care- 
fully inserted  a  piece  of  toast  into  the  right  side  of  his 
mouth.  He  began  to  wish  he  had  not  been  so  firm  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  matter  of  home  remedies. 
Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  distinguish 
between  minor  ailments  such  as  they  were  subject  to 
and  the  overwhelmingly  major  ailment  of  an  ulcerat- 
ing tooth.  It  was  in  order,  according  to  Mrs.  Mason, 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  progressive  present  participle  for 
twenty-four  hours.  She  knew  because  she  had  had 
ulcerated  teeth. 

"There's  nothing  to  do,  dear,"  she  told  Mr.  Mason 
soothingly  after  breakfast,  "except  to  keep  snug  and 
warm  and  apply  heat  to  your  cheek.  When  you  can't 
stand  the  pain  any  longer  I'll  apply  your  mother's 
favorite  poultice.  She  always  said  there  was  nothing 
like  it  to  draw  pain." 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Mason  stooped  hastily  to  recover 
his  handkerchief  which  lay  on  the  floor.  Far  more 
hastily  he  came  up  without  it.  The  tooth  with  the 
gold  filling  had  snapped  in  two  at  the  roots.  He  not 
only  felt  it  to  the  end  of  the  topmost  hair  on  his  head, 
but  he  had  heard  it — a  sharp  metallic  click  that  must 
have  been  audible  to  his  wife,  filling  the  hot-water 
bag  in  the  kitchen.  He  extended  a  trembling  forefinger 
and  hunted  for  the  round  gold  filling.  It  was  still 
there  in  the  same  old  place.  He  stood  so  straight  that 
he  leant  over  backwards  waiting  for  that  tooth  to 
stop  breaking  in  two,  but  it  didn't  stop.  It  broke  every 
time  his  heart  beat 

"I  guess  you  had  better  put  on  that  poultice,"  he 
mumbled  weakly  when  Mrs.  Mason  returned. 

She  looked  astonished.  "Why,  my  dear,  the  tooth 
has  just  begun-.  Your  cheek  isn't  very  much  swollen 
yet,  and  the  poultice  would  hurt  worse  than  the  tooth. 
It's  in  the  nature  of  a  counter  irritant  the  poultice  is, 
and  I  don't  dare  apply  it  until  there  is  real  need. 
Perhaps  after  I  get  home  from  Sunday  school  I'll  put 


Mr.  Mason  made  no  reply.  He  looked  at  his  wife 
through  a  haze — the  tooth  had  just  begun!  Heavens 
and  earth,  where  would  he  be  when  it  ended !  He  sat 
down  on  the  couch  and  held  the  scalding  hot- water 
bag  gingerly  against  the  constantly  breaking  portion 
of  his  jaw.  Outside  the  open  window  he  heard  his 
children  bragging  to  the  neighbors1  children  that  their 
daddy  could  be  sawed  up  into  little  teenty  tointy  bits 
without  making  a  fuss  or  having  a  doctor.  They  had 
no  idea,  the  dear  children,  that  they  were  tightening 
the  halter  about  their  unheroic  daddy's  neck. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Mason  departed  cheerfully  to  church 
Mr.  Mason  ascertained  by  sundry  tests  that  he  could 
not  lie  down.  A  horizontal  position  brought  a  thou- 
sand-pound pressure  to  bear  on  the  roots  of  the  tooth 
with  the  neat,  round  gold  filling.  Furthermore,  it  was 
not  a  steady  pressure.  It  was  a  sledge  hammer 
wielded  in  some  mysterious  way  by  each  beat  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  Mason  had  never  observed  before  just  how 
regularly  his  heart  beat  nor  how  frequently.  He  felt 
that  now,  when  he  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  one  beat 
in  two  or  three  minutes  would  be  sufficient  for  his 
general  health.  This  would  do  away,  he  estimated, 
with  about  five  thousand  six  hundred  forty-nine  blows 
per  hour  on  his  jaw.  He  experimented  with  a  view 
to  slowing  down  his  heart.  He  held  his  breath  until 
his  head  spun  around.  Heart  still  on  its  job.  Then  he 
breathed  long  and  slowly  and  evenly.  No  good.  Then 
he  pressed  on  his  left  ribs  until  they  threatened  to 
cave  in.  This  proceeding  had  the  effect  of  making  his 
heart  thump  stronger  and  faster  ttjan  ever,  and  at 
every  thump  the  roots  of  the  gold  filled  tooth  were  torn 
from  their  sockets,  the  jaw  was  splintered,  and  the 
splinters  driven  outward  through 
his  expanding  cheek. 

When  Mrs.  Mason  returned 
from  Sunday  school  she  deemed 
it  prudent  to  keep  the  children 
away  from  Mr.  Mason's  room. 
His  tongue  was  badly  swollen, 
but  he  could  still  use  it  for  pur- 
poses of  speech,  and  he  had 
reached  a  point  where  he  felt 
there  were  many  appropriate 
things  which  might  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  ulcerating  teeth. 

"After  dinner,  dear,  I'll  apply 
that  poultice  your  mother  recom- 
m  e  n  d  e  d,"  said  Mrs.  Mason 
sweetly. 

"After  dinner,"  swore  Mr.  Ma- 
son to  himself,  "I'll  have  the 
doctor." 

But  he  didn't.  Circumstances 
intervened  in  the  person  of  his 
nearest  neighbor,  Ben  Jarvis. 
Jarvis  was  a  wit  At  least  Mr. 
Mason  had  always  considered 
him  as  such  until  this  memorable 
Sabbath  when  he  breezed  in  at 
the  bedroom  door,  took  one  look 
at  the  inmate,  and  then,  falling 
weakly  against  the  door  jamb, 
roared  in  the  most  senseless,  irri- 
tating, exasperating,  unsympa- 
thetic way.  Mr.  Mason  could 
neither  lie  down  nor  sit  up. 
Therefore  he  was  in  the  morris 
chair  bolstered  up  by  sofa  pil- 
lows, one  of  which  was  wedged 
behind  his  neck,  throwing  his 
head  forward  in  a  way  calculated 
to  mitigate  the  pressure  at  the 
roots  of  the  tooth,  but  not  calculated  to  add  dignity 
to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mason.  From  above  a 
semblance  to  a  human  jaw  he  glared  at  the  intruder. 

"If  ever  I  saw  a  door  knob  where  it  wasn't  needed," 
gasped  Jarvis,  "the  same  is  ornamenting  your  lower 
countenance.   If  only  you  knew  how  you  look !" 

Mr.  Mason  knew.  He  had  spent  some  time  at  differ- 
ent hours  that  day  finding  out.  He  was  at  present 
sitting  on  his  wife's  hand  mirror  to  keep  it  out  of 
Jarvis'  sight,  and  it  didn't  make  easy  sitting  either. 

"Now,"  continued  Jarvis,  wiping  his  eyes  and  becom- 
ing really  sympathetic,  "a  doctor  could  give  you  some- 
thing— but  then,  no  use  to  mention  a  doctor  to  you, 
you're  so  set  against  'em." 

"Oh,  yes,"  chimed  in  the  partaker  of  some  of  his  joys 
and  all  of  his  sorrows,  "there's  no  use  of  saying  'doc- 
tor' to  him.    He  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  have  one." 

Couldn't  he!  Mr.  Mason  would  have  ground  his 
teeth  but  for  the  fact  they  were  being  ground  without 
his  volition.  As  it  was,  he  stonily  witnessed  the  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  Mason,  a  dish  of  hot  stuff,  and  some 
bandages.  [to  be  continued] 

Times  Haven't  Changed  Much 

"TT  IS  at  times  worth  while  to  gain  wealth  by  com- 
1  merce,  were  it  not  so  perilous;  or  by  usury,  were 
it  equally  honorable.  Our  ancestors,  however,  held, 
and  fixed  by  law,  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  to 
restore  double,  a  usurer  quadruple.  We  thus  see  how 
much  worse  they  thought  it  for  a  citizen  to  be  a  money 
lender  than  a  thief.  Again,  when  they  praised  a  good 
man  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer  or  a  good 
husbandman.  Men  so  praised  were  held  to  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise. 

"For  myself  I  think  well  of  a  merchant  as  a  man 
of  energy  and  studious  of  gain ;  but  it  is  a  career,  as  I 
have  said,  that  leads  to  danger  and  ruin.  However, 
farming  makes  the  bravest  men  and  the  sturdiest  sol- 
diers, and  of  all  sources  of  gain  is  the  surest,  the  most 
natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and  those  who  are 
busy  with  it  have  the  fewest  bad  thoughts." 

Written  by  Cato  the  elder,  Rome's  grand  old  mani 
and  farmer-senator,  who  died  in  149  B.  C. 
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The  Experience  Bazaar 

A  Meeting  Place  for  Our  Readers — A  Place  to  Talk 


"Tj — V  EAR  FIRESIDE  EDITOR :  Some 
R      B  men  praise  their  sons  highly  for 
H     J  everything  they  do,  and  brag  of 
**■  ■      their    doings    and    sayings  to 
others,  and  defer  to  them  at  home  and 
abroad,  until  the  lad  gets  the  "swelled" 
head.    He  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  small 
king  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  do 
wrong  or  make  a  mistake ;  and  such  boys 
grow  up  into  insufferable  prigs,  snobs, 
and  blow-horns. 

Other  parents  do  not  praise,  help,  or 
consider  their  boys  at  all,  and  treat  them 
surlily,  or  with  as  much  harsh  tyranny 
as  if'  they  were  either  an  inferior  race 
or  actual  slaves.  This  class  becomes  the 
tramp,  the  drunkard,  or  the  outlaw,  un- 
less he  has  good  natural  stamina.  Take 
the  advice  of  Josiah  Allen's  wife  and 
"strike  a  mejum."  Give  them  a  voice  in 
questions  that  arise  and,  if  mistaken, 
kindly  point  out  the  mistake.  Be  firm 
in  ruling,  but  not  overbearing  or  mean. 
Be  just.  Teach  them  that  boasting  is 
execrable. 

For  many  years  I  have  seen  both 
methods  tried  out,  and  the  colors  run 
true  every  time.  Too  much  headway 
ruins  either  colt  or  boy.  When  they  do 
and  say  pretty  much  as  they  please  they 
never  amount  to  a  row  of  pins;  and 
when  they  are  ground  down  to  absolute 
slavery  they  amount  to  less.  A  boy  hates 
to  be  called  down  before  his  playmates 
worse  than  a  man  hates  to  be  knocked 
down  before  a  crowd  of  ladies.  When 
you  give  a  seemingly  harsh  order  give 
the  reason  why,  and  have  a  sensible 
reason ;  but  do  not  be  too  "bossy." 

The  boy  would  sooner  go  fishing  with 
Dad  than  to  have  to  sneak  away  alone. 
Boys  like  to  have  some  money  to  spend, 
but  see  that  they  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  use,  not  abuse,  of  money.  Too 
little  make?  a  felon  or  a  miser,  and  too 
much  a  profligate  or  a  criminal. 

C.  E.  D.,  Maryland. 

DEAR  FIRESIDE  EDITOR :  While 
reading  the  article  in  the  May  24th 
Farm  and  Fireside  on  "Better  Babies  on 
the  Farm"  it  seemed  to  me  that  some- 
thing on  ways  to  keep  them  on  the  farm 
after  they  were  no  longer  babies  would 
be  helpful. 

We  have  three  girls,  aged  fourteen, 
twelve,  and  nine.  They  were  born  on  the 
farm,  and  have  lived  all  their  lives  so 
far  on  the  farm.  And  it  is  our  greatest 
desire  to  keep  them  contented  and  happy 
here.  From  the  time  they  were  old 
enough  to  play  and  invent  their  own  play 
their  preference  has  been  for  little  "play 
farms."  These  they  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  stocked  with  cardboard  horses, 
cows,  and  goats,  and  decorated  with 
fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  corn.  They 
even  built  little  barns  for  themselves.  So 
when,  two  years  ago,  they  began  to  talk 
about  their  own  money  and  how  they 
were  going  to  farm  when  they  got  big 
we  decided  not  to  wait  until  they  got 
big,  and  might  change  their  minds,  but 
to  encourage  them  to  begin  their  work 
right  away  and  grow  up  with  it  and  so 
learn  to  love  it. 

To  begin  with,  we  gave  each  one  a 
walnut  tree.  Each  was  to  take  all  the 
care  of  her  tree  and  have  all  the  nuts  to 
do  with  as  she  pleased.  Each  one  was 
given  a  small  garden  plot,  and  although 
they  did  not  make  much  the  first  trial 
they  realized  a  little  ready  money, 
learned  considerable  about  gardening, 
and  were  greatly  encouraged  to  try  for 
more  next  time. 

The  next  year  the  results  of  their  work 
brought  them  a  little  over  eight  dollars 
each.  And  this  year  they  began  their 
farming  with  renewed  vigor;  each  put 


HERE  are  some  letters  about  making  farm  life  attractive  to  boys  and  girls, 
reasonably  easy  for  women  to  understand,  and  therefore  companionable  to 
the  entire  household.   What  do  you  think  of  them  ?   What  can  you  add  to  them  ? 


out  a  good  garden — pumpkins,  squash, 
popcorn,  tomatoes,  and  radishes — raised 
a  fine  crop,  and  took  several  prizes  at  the 
local  fair. 

In  addition,  one  has  a  fine  pig  ("all  my 
own")  which  she  worked  hard  to  earn. 
Each  of  the  other  two  owns  a  calf  which 
she  bought  from  her  own  savings.  They 
have  all  learned  to  cook  and  bake,  and 
even  the  youngest  can  cook  a  good  meal 
and  make  good  bread. 

They  are  all  happy,  contented,  healthy 
girls,  and  would  not  go  away  from  the 
farm  to  live  if  they  were  given  a  choice. 
Next  year  they  plan  to  add  a  dozen 
gooseberry  bushes  apiece,  a  larger  field 
of  popcorn,  and  a  larger  and  better  gar: 
den. 

This  is  the  way  we  are  trying  to  keep 
our  girls  on  the  farm.  A.  N.  A.,  Oregon. 

DEAR  FIRESIDE  EDITOR :  We  hear 
so  much  of  what  some  people  call 
"farm  drudgery,"  and  we  see  so  many 
farmers'  wives  who  leave  the  impression 
with  one  that  they  really  are  farm 
drudges. 

Of  course  I  know  there  are  some 
women  who  have  to  drudge,  as  it  were. 
They  are  compelled  to  perform  their 
household  tasks,  care  for  the  children, 
cows,  and  poultry,  besides  helping  in  the 
field.  These  women  have  my  sympathy, 
and  every  day  I  thank  the  Giver  of  all 
good  things  that  He  gave  me  a  husband 
who  has  some  consideration  for  me  and 


does  not  expect  me  to  do  the  work  of 
two  women  in  our  home,  besides  the 
work  of  one  man  in  the  field. 

But  there  are  women  who  make 
drudges  of  themselves.  And  still  they 
never  seem  to  accomplish  very  much. 
There  is  always  a  pile  of  sewing  and 
mending  to  be  done;  their  homes  are. 
never  in  order,  and  one  meal  with  its 
soiled  dishes  crowds  upon  another.  There 
is  never  a  spare  moment  for  reading  or 
resting  of  any  kind.  An  occasional  trip 
to  town  to  get  household  supplies  con- 
stitutes their  only  recreation.  And  we 
wonder  why  farmers'  wives  are  over- 
worked ! 

I  have  lived  and  worked  upon  the 
farm  for  only  three  years,  but  in  that 
time  I  have  learned  to  "let  my  head  save 
my  heels."  And  I  have  also  learned  that 
in  order  to  be  my  best  and  do  my  best  I 
must  have  time  for  reading  and  have 
some  little  recreation. 

I  have  learned  to  plan  and  systematize 
my  work.  When  I  arise  in  the  morning 
I  know  just  what  I  want  to  do.  I  know 
that  breakfast  comes  first,  then  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  my  chickens,  then 
the  straightening  up  of  my  house.  First 
the  dishes  and  separator,  then  the  bed- 
rooms and  living-room. 

My  baking  and  scrubbing  always  come 
in  the  forenoon,  also  churning,  washing, 
and  ironing.  These  latter  I  plan  so  that 
they  never  all  fall  ou  the  same  day. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  I  mend,  sew,  write 
letters,  and  once  in  a  while  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  doing  nothing. 

My  evenings  I  have  kept  religiously  for 
reading,  and  I  believe  I  accomplish  just 
as  much  as  women  who  drudge  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

I  have  also  learned  to  economize  in  my 
ironing.  I  shocked  my  mother  when  I 
told  her  this,  and  perhaps  I  shall  shock 
you  too.  But  my  every-day  towels,  dish 
towels,  sheets,  and  our  knit  underwear 
are  folded  when  taken  from  the  line  and 
laid  away.  I  have  plain  pink  and  blue 
slips  for  my  baby  of  two  years;  these  I 
also  fold  and  lay  aside  without  ironing. 
In  this  way  my  ironing  is  but  a  small 
item  in  my  household  arrangement.  I 
always  keep  an  ironed  supply  of  towels 
and  sheets  on  hand  in  case  of  company, 
but  for  every-day  use  we  use  them  un- 
ironed.    We  don't  mind  a  bit. 

During  the  summer  months,  of  course, 
my  days  are  pretty  well 
filled.  There  are  the  gar- 
den, the  baby  chicks,  the 
flowers,  fruit  to  be 
picked  and  canned,  and 
many  other  little  duties 
that  belong  to  summer 
alone. 

We  always  try  to 
stock  ourselves  with 
clothing  in  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring; 
this  saves  mending  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

So  in  order  to  enjoy 
life  and  get  the  most 


Some  Ways  to  Bleach  Linen  and  Remove  Stains 


"flRO  BLEACH  linen  and  keep  it 
■  white,"  says  a  woman  who  knows, 
JL  "something  more  than  sunshine 
and  fresh-air  drying  is  essential.  Both 
the  average  washing  fluid  and  bleach  are 
deleterious,  and  all  good  housewives 
avoid  their  use.  There  are  formulas, 
however,  which  are  harmless,  and  which 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  made  at  home. 
Two  of  these,  Javelle  water,  which  is  an 
excellent  bleach,  and  a  washing  fluid 
which  extracts  dirt  without  undue  rub- 
bing, are  indispensable  laundry  adjuncts. 

For  Javelle  water,  use  one  pound  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  over  which  pour  one 
quart  of  boiling  water.  Boil  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove  from  the  stove  and 
add  one-fourth  pound  of  chloride  of  lime, 
free  from  lumps.  Stir  until  dissolved ; 
let  it  settle,  drain,  and  strain.  Bottle  for 
use. 

For  the  washing  fluid*  use  one  pound  , 
of  lime,. two  pounds  of  washing  soda,  one  • 
pound  of  borax,  and  five  quarts  of  wa- 
ter— cold  water  by  all  means.    Bring  to 
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full  boiling,  after  which  add  five  quarts 
more  of  cold  water.  Allow  this  liquid  to 
settle,  then  strain  it.  When  using,  one 
teacupful  to  a  half  boiler  is  sufficient. 
Add  a  half  cake*f  laundry  soap,  shaved 
fiqe. 

If  a  garment  is  stained  with  ink  or 
fruit  juice,  or  if  colors  have  run,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  white  middy  blouse  or, 
waist  with  a  colored  collar  and  cuffs, 
Javelle  water  will  bleach  to  its  original 
whiteness.  To  use,  take  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid  and  dilute  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Wet  the  spots  in 
cold  water,  and  "sozzle"  the  garment  up 
and  down  in  the  diluted  Javelle  water 
until  the  stains  disappear.  Wash  at  once 
in  suds  and  rinse  well. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  experienced  the 
annoyance  of  having  a  wash  gown  ap- 
parently spoiled  by  colored  basting 
i  threads  left  in  the  seams  by  a  careless 
seamstress  will  be  glad  to  know  of  Ja- 
velle water.  A  handsome  white  China 
silk  dressing  gown  with  red  silk  collar 


and  cuffs,  when  laundered,  was  streaked 
with  red  stains  which  no  amount  of  rub- 
bing would  remove.  One  application  of 
Javelle  water  was  effectual. 

A  white  linen  suit  with  old-blue  trim- 
mings, when  laundered,  turned  a  pale 
indigo  in  coloring.  It  was  pronounced 
hopeless  by  laundry  experts.  Javelle 
water  restored  it  to  its  original  white- 
ness. Collar,  cuffs,  and  trimmings  were 
of  course  removed  in  order  to  boil  the 
stained  dress.  Before  adjusting  again, 
they  were  carefully  washed,  and  the 
color  "set"  by  a  generous  infusion  of  salt 
in  the  rinsing  water., 

The  same  effect  could  have  been 
reached  by  the  sugar-of-lead  process. 
Five  cents'  worth  of  sugar  of  lead  dis- 
solved in  "a  small  pail  of  water  will  set 
colors  very  satisfactorily.  Only  be  sure 
that  the  material  is  perfectly  clean  be- 
fore putting  it  in  the  solution  to  soak  for 
a  half  hour,  as  the  "lead  water"  will  also 
set  the  dirt.  It  should  lie  dried  Ifirst 
without  rinsing,  then  rinsed,  if  the  best 


and  best  out  of  it,  and  in  order  not  to  be 
an  overworked  farmer's  wife,  one  must 
plan  the  work,  must  have  a  system  to 
follow  each  day.  Let  first  things  come 
first,  and  leave  the  last  until  last. 

I  have  learned,  last  but  not  least,  that 
if  I  do  a  good  day's  work  my  work  must 
first  be  put  in  order.  No  matter  what 
it  is  that  calls,  garden,  washing,  or  fruit- 
canning,  if  I  work  in  a  calm,  cheerful 
way  I  must  first  get  my  house  in  order, 
then  I  am  on  the  right  track  for  the  day. 

H.  W.,  Michigan. 

Watermelons 

A  Fable  for  Girls 
By  Abbie  Graham 

HAVE  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  go 
to  a  big  camp  meeting  in  summer, 
when  you  were  small  enough  to  take  your 
dolls  and  let  them  camp  too ;  when  you 
were  not  old  enough  to  think  very  seri- 
ously, but  old  enough  to  swing  out  over 
the  creek  on  grapevines  and  eat  wild 
grapes  and  watermelons?  Can  you  ever 
forget  the  smell  of  the  torchlights  and 
the  breath  of  the  fresh-cut  hay  in  the 
aisles  and  around  the  mourners'  bench; 

Best  of  all  to  me  were  the  watermelons. 
Our  mother  always  made  us  long  oilcloth 
aprons  to  keep  our  camp-meeting  dresses 
clean  when  we  ate  watermelon.  In  the 
course  of  the  hot  summer  afternoons 
watermelon  time  would  come,  and  we 
children  would  begin,  "I'm  going  to  have 
the  top  slice."  The  reason  we  wanted 
these  top  slices  was  because  we  thought 
all  the  heart  was  right  there.  We  couldn't 
see  underneath. 

When  we  cut  watermelons  at  home 
now,  we  often  laugh  about  those  water- 
melon days.  We  do  not  clamor  any  more 
for  top  slices  because  we  have  found  that 
there  is  heart  all  around  the  melon. 

But  do  you  know  that  there  are  chil- 
dren growing  up  into  girlhood  and  girls 
growing  up  into  womanhood  who  do  not 
realize  that  there  is  "heart  all  around"? 
Haven't  you  seen  girls  who  think  there's 
only  heart  in  the  social  side  of  life? 
They  crowd  other  people  out  to  get  that 
slice,  and  leave  the  other  all  untouched. 
Some  girls  only  find  heart  in  the  physical 
slice.  Some  mothers  have  to  cook  supper 
because  some  girls  stay  off  late  playing 
basket  ball.  They  have  strong  bodies,  but 
they,  too,  leave  much  untasted.  Strange — . 
isn't  it? — that  some  girls  want  to  do 
nothing  but  study  and  read!  They  just 
fuss  over  the  intellectual  slice.  I  have 
even  known  girls  that  have  just  found 
heart  in  the  spiritual  part  of  life.  Per- 
haps you  have  too,  and  you  called  her 
"goody-goody." 

These  four  slices  then  make-up  a  girl's 
life — the  social,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual.   There's  heart  all  around. 


Sour-Sweet  Apples 

IN  THE  July  18th  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  a  short  article  was  published 
on  the  subject  of  combination  apples,  one 
side  being  Baldwin,  the  other  Pippin.  A 
thirty-year  subscriber  writing  from  Long 
Beach,  California,  has  a  story  which  is 
even  more  interesting. 

"In  my  boyhood  days,"  says  our  Cali- 
fornia friend,  "my  father  had  a  large 
apple  orchard  in  Ontario,  Canada.  One 
tree  in  that  orchard  had  a  limb  that  bore 
apples  one  side  of  which  was  sweet  and 
the  other  side  sour.  The  sour  side  was 
red,  and  the  sweet  side  a  much  lighter 
shade.  I  remember  distinctly  standing 
under  the  tree  and  tasting  the  apples  side 
about,  but  finally  the  sour  taste  prevailed 
over  the  sweet.  Father  said  it  was  done 
through  grafting  or  budding  a  sweet  and 
sour  bud  together." 


— By  Louise  E.  Dew 

results  are  desired.  Subsequent  launder- 
ings  of  the  foregoing  suit  did  not  injure 
the  garment,  which  was  thereafter  left 
intact. 

Both  of  the  formulas  given  are  excel- 
lent for  bleaching  a  faded  garment  white. 
Delicate-colored  gowns  in  particular, 
which  are  otherwise  in  good  condition 
except  for  their  faded,  perhaps  streaked, 
appearance,  may  be  bleached  pure  white. 
The  price  of  a  new  gown  is  often  saved 
by  this  method  of  treating  it. 

Again  rises  the  question  of  the  harm- 
fulness  of  the  bleaches.  The  secret  lies 
in  careful  an/1  thorough  rinsing.  If  this 
caution  is  heeded  no  injury  can  possibly 
be  done  to  the  most  delicate  fabric. 

The  quantities  given  in  the  two  formu- 
las are  rather  large,  but  they  can  be 
easily  divided ;  smaller  amounts  should 
be  made  in  the  same  proportion.  Both 
the  Javelle'  water  and  the  bleach  will 
keep  indefinitely;"  and  large  quantities 
are  recommeuUed  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  timeliness. 
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DURABLE  for  Hardest  Work  $  <i 
Handsome  for  Sunday  WEAR  * 

Both  workmen  and  millionaires  find  "Milton  F  Goodman  $1 
Work  Shirts  the  most  wonderful  values  possible  to  boy  or  make 

Handsome,  strongquality  materials,  double  thick  where  strain 
comes  Extra  '  Can "t- Sag rt  neck  band  lap  so  collar  6ta  snug.  Two  cottoned 
pockets  Real  pearl  buttons.  Triole  Btronseal  thread  stitching  everywhere- 
bee  illustration  for  these  exclusive  points; 

TQIDI  F— Strength-Stitch-Wear 
■  mil  Ventilation— Satisfaction  — 


fl. Work  Shirts 


Write  Today 

Don't  think  of  baying  another 
work  thirl  tilt  you  see  these 
at  dealers  or  get  illustrated 

CATALOG  FREE 


All  Colors,  Fadeless.  Stainless,  Sateens.  Cheviots 
and  Flannels— Perfect  Fit 

Sold  by  14,000  Good  Dealers 

Can  t  be  beaten!  Never  was«eaualled.  you  11  say  so  yourself  af- 
ter one  look  at  the  real  Mi  I  ton  F.  Goodman  S3  Shirt  at  your 

dealer's  Triple  Air-Bole  Ventilation— arms  and  back  pumps  in  coo1  freBh  air 
for  hoi  weather  comfort  Don  "t  mi=9  tbie  whether  for  work  or  play  Jumbc  sized 
No  skimping-  anywhere.  Lone  shirt  tails,  arms,  etc  Rig-id  inspection  makee 
ail  perfect.  Sent  anywhere  prepaid  for  $1  if  yoai  dealer  basn  t  *t   Made  by 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

''Makers  off  234  Best  Work  Shirt  Styles  on  Earth" 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


LOCOMOTIVE  SPECIAL 

To  advertlM  our  business,  nutk*  now  friendi  tod  introduce  our  oatalogm 
of  wonderful  Watoh  bargains  wo  will  Send  this  elegant  waton  by  mall  post  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Sratlomen'i  fall nlokelaUwr plated 
oau,  locomotive  on  dial,  laver  escapement,  awm  wind  and  stem  sm.  a  perfect 
dmakeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  o  yean.  Bend  tali  advertisement  to  na 
with  95  CENTS  *DQ  "»tob  will  be  mm  by  return  mall  post  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  95o  today.  Addreea 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 


it 


Here  is  a  chance  ioi  someone  in  your  county  to  get  a  permanent  position  that  wU)  pay  well, 
is  mighty  pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay  lor  the  man  who  is  willing  to  hustle. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  now,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job, write  to  us  to-day. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


What  One  "Signboard  Day"  Did 

By  Harry  N.  Holmes 


THE  State  of  Maryland  has  set  a 
worthy  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
Union  in  passing  the  Roadside  Tree 
Law  and  beginning  its  enforcement  with 
a  popular  "Signboard  Day." 

Why  not?  Why  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars improving  roads  to  facilitate  travel 
and  yet  permit  the  beauty  of  these  roads 
to  be  marred  by  unsightly  billboards  and 
advertisements? 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  other 
organizations  in  Maryland  aroused  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  secured  from  the  Legis- 
lature a  most  excellent  law  "conferring 
upon  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  power 
to  plant  trees  along  the  roadside,  to  pro- 
tect roadside  trees,  to  establish  one  or 
more  nurseries  for  their  propagation,  to 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  placing' of  ad- 
vertisements and  other  notices  on  the 
public  highways  or  on  the  property  of 
other  persons,  and  to  provide  a  penalty 
for  the  violation  thereof." 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  June 
20th  was  designated  as  Signboard  Day 
for  the  purpose  of  a  state-wide  movement 
to  tear  down  billboards,  posters,  and  un- 
authorized advertisements  within  the 
right  of  way  of  public  roads.  Official 
badges  and  letters  of  instructions  were 
sent  to  people  recommended  by  well- 
known  citizens  for  voluntary  wardens. 
These  instructions  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  States. 

Instructions  for  Tearing  Down  Advertise- 
ments, Signs,  and   Posters    on  Signboard 
Day — Saturday,  June  20th 

Volunteer  Warden  :  You  are  autho- 
rized under  the  Roadside  Tree  Law,  section 


This  Skirt 
Only  $2.98 

11A83— Th'S  is  the  very 

new  and  very  fashion- 
able Russian  Tunic  Skirt 
— and  a  genuine  bargain 
at  tbe  •'NATIONAL'S" 
low  price  of  $2.98    It  is 
made  of  NATIONAL" 
All  Wool  Worsted  Serge, 
chemically  tested  for 
qual»ty   color  and  serv. 
iceabilitv  and  the  work- 
manship  is  uc  to  the 
*•  NATION  4L  S  •  usual 
high  standard    It  dis- 
plays a  stylish  girdle-top 
and  is  su> ootb -fitting 
around  the  waist  and 
bjps.    The  tunic  hangs 
in  graceful  lines  and 
overlaps  a  fashionable 
plaited  section-  which 
gives  comfortable 
width  to  the  lower 
edge    Peroaline  foun- 
dation under  the  tunic. 
Invisible  side  closing. 


COLORS  black,  tan. 
or  navy  blue:  SIZES- 
22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure*  36to44inches 
front  length.  This  is 
a  good  example  of 
'■NATIONAL'  money- 
saving  bargains.  It  is 
well  worth  $4  00.  Order 
it  today. 

Postpaid,  $2.98 


1BA83— Boys'  new  style  Nor- 
folk Suit.  Coat  has  yoke  and 
plaits  to  waist-line,  front  and 
back  alike  Twill  lining. 
Full  out  knickers  lined 
throughout.  Navy  blue  All 
Wool  Serge:  also  All  Wool 
Cheviot  in  medium  grey  mix- 
ture or  medium  brown  mix- 
ture SIZES-  5  to  14  years. 
Order  i t  today.  Postpaid,  $2,98 

16 A  S3  —  Boys1  Golf  Cap  with 
inside  plush  band.  Navy  blue 
mixed  Wool  and  cotton  Serge 
— also  grey  or  brown  mixed 
Wool  and  cotton  Cheviot. 
Order  it  today. 

SIZES  6%  to  iya. 
Postpaid,  .2S 


14A83— Here  ia  the 
newest  style  suit  for 
email  boys.  Double- 
breasted  blouse  with 
collar  and  cuffs  trim- 
med with  black  braid. 
Straight  pants  at- 
tached to  the 
blouse  with  but- 
tons and  but- 
tonholes. May 
be  had  in  navy 
blue  mixed  Wool 
and  Cotton  Serge;  also  mixed 
Wool  and  Cotton  Cheviot 
medium  grey  or  medium 
brown    SIZES:  3  to  10  years. 

There  is  no  economy  in 
home-sewing  when  you  can 
buy  this  ready-made  suit  at 
this  low  price.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  delighted. 
Order  today 

Postpaid,  $1.98 


34A  83— Hand-en- 
grave d  Cameo 
Brooch  Pin  or 
Pendant.  Twenty 
year  gold-filled 
with  hand-en- 
graved ivory  oolor 
head.  Background 
In  garnet,  black,  or 
blue.  Regular  value.  $1 " 

Postpaid,  $1.98 


46A83— Value  $1.50.  Our  price,  $1.00.  Very  warm  and 
serviceable  Gloves  of  Fleece-lined  Suede.  Half-pique 
sewn  and  three  rows  of  stitching  on  back.  COLORS :  tan, 
or  grey.  SIZES:  6  to  8«— in  half  sizes.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  these  serviceable  gloves  and  you'll  save 
money.   Order  today  _  _  Postpaid,  $1.00 


26A83 


27A83— "Little  Nell  " 
Dress  of  navy  blue  Cot- 
ton Serge  and  black 
and  white  Cotton 
Shepherd  Check.  Waist 
of  solid  color  collar, 
cuffs  and  skirt  of  check 
material.  Skirt  at- 
"Bached  to  waist  with 
buttons  and  button- 
holes. 

SIZES:  2  to  6  years 
Splendid  value.  Your 
money  back  if  you 
are  not  delighted. 

Postpaid,  .69 


8A83— Only  $1.49  buys  this 
Three-piece  Matched  Set  of 
Underwear,  made  of  good 
Quality  Muslin  It  consists 
of  a  slip-overgown.a  corset 
cover  and  knickerbocker 
drawers  The  gown  has  a 
yoke  and  sleeves  of  eyelet 
embroidery  and  ribbon-run 
neck  The  front  yoke  of 
the  corset  oncer  is  made  of 
eyelet  embroidery  and  lace 
trims  the  armholes.  Rib- 
bon at  neck.  The  drawers 
are  gathered  into  a  band  of 
eyelet  embroidery  at  the 
knee  Open  only. 
SIZES,  gown  and  corset 
cover  32  to  44  bust,  draw- 
ers 23  to  23  inohes  side 
length. 

This  is  a  real  bargain- 
order  it  today 

Postpaid,  $1.49 


A  Bigger 
Dollar's 
Worth 

To  give  you  a  bigger  dol- 
lar's worth — more  style), 
better  quality,  greater 
value  for  every  dollar 
you   spend    at  the 

NATIONAL"  is  our 
constant  endeavor. 
Above  all,  you  must  be 
pleased  with  everything 
you  buy  here  at  the 

NATIONAL."  If  you 
are  not  pleased  we  will 
refund  your  money  and 
pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.' 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.  If^ar? 


9,  chapter  824,  Acts  of  1914,  to  tear  down 
any  billboard,"  poster,  or  advertisement 
upon  or  within  the  right  of  way  of  any  pub- 
lie  road  within  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  you  will  exercise  this  authority,  acting 
under  the  following  instructions,  to  elimi- 
nate advertisements  and  unauthorized 
posters  from  the  roadsides  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible. Please  read  carefully  the  following 
instructions : 

1st — Be  sure  of  your  ground.  This  law 
authorizes  you  to  tear  down  eyery  billboard, 
poster,  advertisement  and  unauthorized  no- 
tice within  the  right  of  way  of  any  public 
road.  Most  public  roads  are  30  feet  wide. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  safe  guide,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  either  a  fence  or  some 
property  line  marking  the  limits  of  the 
roadway.  Where  any  such  line  exists  it  is 
safe  to  tear  down  advertisements,  etc.,  out- 
side of  this  property  line  and  within  the 
roadway-  If  there  is  no  such  line  clearly 
shown  and  a  billboard  or  sign  constructed 
at  some  expense  is  in  question,  ask  the 
property  owner  if  it  is  on  his  land.  If  it  is 
not  on  his  land  tear  it  down.  If  it  is  on  his 
land,  find  out  if  he  has  given  permission  to 
erect  it  and  if  he  wants  it  preserved.  If  he 
has  not  given  permission  to  erect  the  sign 
and  consents  to  its  being  torn  down,  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  because  the  law 
states  that  in  addition'  to  eliminating  bill- 
boards and  advertisements  from  the  public 
roads,  that  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  place 
them  upon  private  property  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  owner  thereof. 

2d — Be  thorough  in  your  work.  June 
20th  has  been  designated  as  Signboard  Day 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  people  throughout  the  State  in  tearing 
down  unauthorized  signs  and  posters  on 
public  roads  so  that  there  may  be  a  general 
cleaning  up  on  that  day.  You  should, 
therefore,  co-operate  with  others  in  your 
section,  taking  certain  roads  or  a  certain 
portion  of  a  road,  making  yourself  respon- 
sible for  cleaning  it  up  completely  of  all 
billboards  and  posters  not  authorized  by 
law.  The  law  itself  provides  that  it  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  place  bill- 
boards and  advertisements  along  the  public 
roads,  and  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  will 
enforce  this  law,  but  it  is  important  to 
start  with  a  clean  slate. 

3d — Legal  notices  not  to  be  torn  down. 
This  includes  such  legal  notices  as  are 
required  by  law  to  be  posted  in  public 
places,  such  as  notices  of  registration,  of 
election,  or  any  notice  issued  under  the 
name  and  title  of  a  public  official.  Do  not 
destroy  signboards  erected  along  the  public 
road  for  the  purpose  of  showing  direction, 
distance,  speed  limits,  or  other  notices  relat- 
ing specifically  to  travel  along  the  roads, 
provided  these  signboards  carry  no  adver- 
tising matter.  If  they  carry  advertising 
matter  the  _  advertising  portion  should  be 
eliminated  if  it  is  not  an  original  part  of 
the  sign,  but  if  it  is  part  of  the  sign  the 
whole  thing  should  be  taken  down. 

4th — It  is  understood  that  you  are  volun- 
tarily enlisting  in  this  work  for  the  sake  of 
doing  a  public  service  without  expense  to 
the  State.  The  badge  which  is  furnished 
you  is  a  recognition  of  this  service,  and  you 
are  expected  to  wear  it  conspicuously  oh 
Signboard  Day  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
Be  careful  to  keep  within  the  law,  but  do 
your  work  fearlessly,  effectively,  and  report 
results.  F.  W.  Besley, 

State  Forester. 
State  Boabd  of  Forestry, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Signboard  Day  was  a  great  success. 
Fully  two  thousand  volunteer  wardens 
did  most  effective  work,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  ugly  signs  were  destroyed. 
While  the  law  did  not  permit  an  attack 
upon  billboards  erected  on  private  prop- 
erty with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  the 
campaign  aroused  public  sentiment  to 
such  an  extent  that  great  pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  landowners 
who  allow  signboards  on  their  property. 
Advertising  companies  making  a  business 
of  placing  such  signs  are  greatly  worried, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  companies  operat- 
ing in  Maryland  has  had  to  lay  off  a 
number  of  its  men. 

Why  Not  a  Nation- Wide  Movement? 

This  clean-up  is  only  the  beginning. 
Muslin  posters  calling  upon  the  people  to 
protect  roadside  trees  and  to  tear  down 
signboards  are  being  placed  along  the 
roads  so  that  everyone  will  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Forest  wardens  will 
be  sent  out  to  finish  the  cleaning  up. 
Any  attempt  to  restore  such  signs  will  be 
liable  to  fine  and  prosecution,  as  it  is 
now  a  misdemeanor  under  the  new  law. 

Maryland's  success  is  an  inspiration" 
for  a  national  movement.  People  gen- 
erally have  an  interest  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  un- 
niarred  by  hideous  posters,  and  they  need 
only  an  opportunity  for  a  concerted  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment  None  will 
deny  that  the  attractiveness  of  good 
roads  is  Immeasurably  increased  by 
shade  trees  with  the  advertisement  nui- 
sance eliminated.  It  has  been  hinted 
that  many  signs  not  to  be  reached  by 
the  law  may  be  effectively  screened  by 
judiciously  placed  trees. 


It  is  said  that  if  houses  for  bluebirds 
are  placed  out  in  the  sun  the  bluebirds 
will  use  them,  while  the  sparrows  will 
not.  Sparrows  prefer  shady  places  as 
perches  and  nesting  grounds. 
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Paper,  the  Housekeeper's  Friend 

Practical  Devices  That  Make  the  Work  About  the  Home  Easier 


1 


'N  WOMAN'S  workshop,  the  kitchen, 
an  excellent  article  and  something 

 quite  new  is  the  paper  dish  rag.   It  is 

really  more  nearly  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose than  anything  I  have  used.  It  does 
not.  become  greasy,  carries  no  lint,  and 
has  a  surface  that  cleans  glass  and  china 
without  leaving  streaks  and  grime  be- 
hind; it  is  non-absorbent,  and  therefore 
does  not  become  slimy,  and  is  always  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  Hot  water  does  not 
dissolve  it,  and  under  practical  house- 
keeping conditions  it  lasts  several  weeks. 
These  rags  come  in  packages  of  six  at  a 
cost  of  ten  cents. 

Paper  toweling  should  be  in  "Bvery 
kitchen  all  the  year.  The  common  towel 
as  well  as  a  common  drinking  cup  is  a 
carrier  of  disease.  These  can  be  bought 
for  thirty-five  cents  for  a  roll  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towels.  They  can  be  fitted 
with  a  roller  at  very  small  cost.  Aside 
from  the  use  for  which  they  are  pri- 
marily designed,  these  towels  are  excel- 
lent for  polishing  windows,  glassware, 
and  mirrors,  and  they  form  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  insanitary  mop  cloth 
for  wiping  up  spilled  liquids. 

Paper  Cups  for  Jelly 

As  familiarity  with  them  increases, 
most  housewives  will  use  the  paper  cups 
which  are  now  made  for  jelly,  baking 
custard,  and  so  forth.  They  are  made  of 
pure  wood  pulp,  are  antiseptically 
treated,  with  lids  to  fit,  and  come  in 
sealed  cartons.  Much  time  is  saved  in 
making  jelly,  and  scalded  fingers  from 
handling  hot  glasses  are  unknown.  One 
simply  pours  the  boiling  jelly  into  them 
as  they  sit  on  the  table,  slips  the  covers 
into  place,  and  they  are  ready  for  the 
shelf.  Dirt  and  dust  cannot  settle  on 
the  top,  and  the  necessity  for  sealing 
later  with  paraffin  and  tin  covers  is  done 
away  with.  The  simple  little  disk  cover 
completely  seals  them.  These  cost  less 
than  glasses,  and  though  they  can  be 
used  but  once  their  convenience  and  re- 
liability make  them  about  as  inexpensive. 
Custard  baked  in  them  for  the  children's 
school  lunch  is  excellent. 

Newspapers  and  flour  and  sugar  bags 
are  invaluable  in  the  work  of  the  kitchen. 
When  blacking  the  stove  a  paper  bag 
pulled  over  the  hand  like  a  mitten  will 
afford  protection  from  smut,  but  even 
before  starting  the  blacking  process  pa- 
per will  help.  A  piece  of  newspaper  is 
splendid  for  removing  the  grease  from 
either  a  coal  or  gas  range.  A  folded 
paper  bag  carried  in  the  apron  pocket  is 
handy  for  handling  hot  or  smutty  uten- 
sils and,  unlike  the  cloth  holder,  can  be 
discarded  at  the  first  hint  of  dinginess. 


By  Mary  H.  Talbott 

I  line  my  garbage  pail  each  morning 
with  a  fresh  newspaper  that  is  folded  to 
fit  snug,  for  by  doing  this  the  garbage 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  pail, 
and  this  saves  the  daily  scrubbing  other- 
wise necessary.  For  those  who  seek  "the 
easiest  way,"  irrespective  of  expense, 
there  may  be  purchased  bags  which  are 
regularly  made  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
into  garbage  pails.  They  hold  all  gar- 
bage which  has  been  properly  drained 
and  do  not  leak  nor  soften  and  burst  with 
ordinary  use. 

The  Meals  are  Easily  Prepared  When 
Paper  is  Used 

Before  starting  to  prepare  a  meal  I  al- 
ways spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  thus  save  myself  the 
necessity  of  constantly  washing  it. 

The  ice  blanket  which  now  comes  for 
preserving  the  ice  I  have  found  has  re- 
duced my  ice  bill  almost  half.  These 
cost  ten  cents  each  and  last  a  week. 

Not  only  is  paraffin  paper  indispensa- 
ble to  the  proper  packing  of  luncheon 
and  picnic  boxes,  but  I  always  wrap  it 
around  the  remainder  of  a  roast  or  fowl 
before  putting  it  away,  to  prevent  drying 
out.  And  also  when  used  on  the  cut 
surfaces  of  left-over  fruit,  such  as  grape- 
fruit, lemons,  watermelon,  and  the  like, 
it  excludes  the  air  and  aids  preservation. 

Many  fastidious  housekeepers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  in  laundry  bills 
and  saving  of  table  linen,  are  now  sub- 
stituting paper  tablecloths,  napkins,  tray 
cloths,  and  doilies  for  ordinary  daily  use. 
The  cloths  are  made  of  pure  white  soft 
paper,  and  each  one  will  keep  clean  and 
look  well  as  long  as  will  one  of  linen. 

It  Is  a  Matter  of  Economy,  Too 

The  laundryman  charges  ten  cents  to 
launder  a  linen  tablecloth,  so  the  paper 
ones  are  really  less  expensive,  as  twelve 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  may  be 
burned  after  using.  Many  housewives 
make  it  a  rule  to  use  paper  napkins  with 
the  fruit  course  and  when  serving  oily 
fish.  That  they  are  preferable  to  linen 
ones  for  picnic  and  school  use  is  beyond 
question,  as  they  can  be  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  their  mission  is  filled.  I  have 
used  them  and  paper  doilies  for  break- 
fast and  luncheon,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  found  a  big  difference  in  the 
laundry  work.  The  cost  was  negligible. 
Under  fried  fish,  sausages,  meat  balls, 
and  the  like  paper  doilies  are  really  a 
necessity,  as  the  paper  absorbs  the  sur- 


plus fat.  For  a  few  cents  a  dozen  simple 
and  beautiful  designs  can  be  bought.  A 
recent  development  is  a  large-sized  paper 
dinner  napkin,  so  thick  and  soft  in  tex- 
ture that  many  families  are  adopting  it 
for  use  on  all  but  formal  occasions. 

The  desire  for  fresh  linen  in  the  bath- 
room for  the  sake  of  health  as  well  as 
appearances  can  be  gratified  by  the  use 
of  the  absorbent  towels  which  come  for 
bathroom  use  at  the  same  price  as  the 
roller  towels  for  the  kitchen.  A  most 
excellent  toilet  cleaner  now  comes  made 
of  paper.  It  is  soaped  and  gritted,  and 
treated  with  a  strong  disinfectant,  and 
though  a  tong-like  device  made  for  hand- 
ling it  is  purchasable  one  can  get  along 
very  well  without  it.  The  use  of  this 
paper  is  especially  desirable  in  summer 
when  cloths  so  soon  acquire  a  disagree- 
able odor.  The  paper,  being  destroyed 
at  once,  affords  no  lodging  place  for 
germs,  as  is  the  case  with  brushes  and 
rags.  For  cleaning  stains  on  the  porce- 
lain tub  or  basin  absorbent  paper  is 
better  than  a  cloth,  and  I  have  found  it 
excellent  for  cleaning  paint  from  hard 
surfaces  when  moistened  with  turpentine. 

What  to  Use  When  Traveling 

Instead  of  rubber  sheeting,  which  is 
ordinarily  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
baby's  mattress,  the  mother  who  is  look- 
ing out  for  a  sanitary  and  cool  substitute 
will  find  a  paper  nursery  blanket  most 
desirable.  It  is  impervious  to  water, 
does  not  become  limp  and  tear,  and  is 
really  more  hygienic  than  the  rubber.  It 
is  very  inexpensive,  costing  but  ten  cents 
each. 

In  traveling- there  are  many  articles  of 
paper  which  add  to  one's  comfort  and 
sense  of  security  against  contracting  dis- 
eases. Packages  are  put  up  which  con- 
tain stiff  paper  combs  and  an  assortment 
of  towels,  wash  clofohs,  and  napkins 
which  can  of  course  be  thrown  away 
after  use.  No  one  who  values  his  health 
will  use  any  but  his  own  drinking  vessel. 
Paper  bags  for  this  use  can  be  purchased 
for  ten  cents  a  dozen  and  take  up  no 
more  room  in  one's  grip  than  a  letter. 

"Up-stairs  and  down-stairs  and  in  my 
lady's  chamber"  has  paper  found  its  way. 
A  great  saving  is  effected  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  damask  paper  sash  curtains  for 
those  of  muslin,  and  of  bureau  covers 
oZ  the  same  material  in  all  bedrooms. 
They  are  artistic  in  design,  crisp  and 
dr  inty  in  effect,  and  the  cost  is  less  than 
is  charged  for  laundering.  In  summer 
homes  and  camps  these  are  simply  ideal, 
for  they  serve  their  purpose  for  the  sea- 
son and  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
packing  them  away. 


An  AU-the- Year-Round  Hat  Protector 


By  Georgina  C.  Davis 


FOR  driving  or  automobiling  I  have 
seen  no  more  practical  and  attractive 
hood  than  this  design.  While  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  hood,  the  comfort 
and  snugness  suggested  by  that_  word 
make  the  term  most  appropriate  and 
applicable.  This  comfortable  headgear 
is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  a  large  or  a  small 
hat,  and  is  a  complete  protection  to  the 
head,  face,  and  neck  without  being  in 
any  way  cumbersome,  which  alone  has 
served  to  make  this  design  very  popular. 
One  can  be  certain  when  wearing  this 
hood  that  no  wind,  however  strong,  can 
disarrange  the  hat  or  the  hair,  and  with 
the  face  veil  in  use  the  wearer  is  well 
fortified  against  both  wind  and  dust, 
with  the  additional  comfort  of  warmth 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  ma- 
terial used. 

The  Materials,  and  How  to  Make  It 

The  design  illustrated  is  made  of  light 
blue  China  silk  with  pale  blue  chiffon 
face  veil.  To  make  one  of  these  hoods 
one  requires  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of 
China  silk,  one  yard  wide ;  five  eighths  of 
a  yard  of  chiffon  veiling,  half  a  yard 
wide ;  two  yards  and  a  half  of  number 
one  .  and  one  half  satin  ribbon ;  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  white  flat  elastic ; 
one  spool  of  sewing  silk ;  two  hooks  and 
two  eyes. 

The  hood  proper  is  half  a  yard  in 
depth.  Measure  off  one-half  yard  of  the 
silk  and  stitch  one  strip  of  the  ribbon 
across  the  entire  width.  Below  this, 
about  half  an  inch,  stitch  another  strip 
of  the  ribbon.  (This  ribbon  is  stitched 
on  both  edges  in  order  to  allow  the  elastic 
to  be  drawn  through,  narrow  elastic  be- 
ing used.)  At  the  top  of  the  hood  stitch 
a  hem  of  about  half  an  inch.  .The  silk 
below  the  last  row  of  ribbon  is  divided 
into  half  to  form  ties,  by  cutting  it  up 
from  the  center  of  the  bottom  edge  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 


tying  the  ends,  which  will  bring  the  bow 
between  the  hem  of  the  hood  and  the  hem 
of  the  face  veil,  on  one  side.  The  hood 
can  be  adjusted  by  letting  out  or  drawing 
in  this  ribbon  to  suit  the  hat.  Run  three 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  elastic  through  each 
of  the  strips  of  ribbon,  thus  forming  the 
neck.  Fasten  well  at  each  end.  On  the 
right-hand  side  sew  a  hook  on  the  edge 
of  each  end  of  the  ribbon;  on  the  left- 
hand  side  sew  eyes  to  correspond  with 
the  hooks. 

The  hood  is  most  easily  adjusted  by 
first  pinning  the  top  of  it— that  is,  where 
the  ribbon  is  drawn  through  the  hood  and 
the  veil — to  the  crown  of  the  hat,  some- 
wnat  toward  the  front.  (This  pin  can 
afterward  be  removed  when  the  veil  is 
on,  to  suit  the  wearer.)  Pull  down  the 
face  veil,  pinning  on  each  side  to  the  hat. 
Keep  the  sides  of  the  face  veil  under  the 
hood,  and  fasten  the  latter  under  the 
chin  by  means  of  the  hooks  and  eyes. 

When  the  face  veil  is  not  in  use  it  can 
be  draped  or  plaited  very  gracefully  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  pins  on  each  side,  across 
the  front  of  the  hat,  the  hood  afterward 
being  fastened  under  the  chin. 

The  ends  of  the  silk  can  be  tied  in 
front,  or  crossed  in  front  and  tied  at  the 
back  or  on  one  side,  forming  a  further 
protection  to  the  neck. 


ribbon  mentioned.  Across  the  bottom  of 
the  ties  thus  formed  stitch  an  inch  hem, 
and  on  the  cut  edges  of  the  ties  put  in  a 
quarter-inch  hem.  If  the  chiffon  face  veil 
has  no  border,  form  border  by  putting  in 
an  inch  hem ;  at  the  top  put  in  a  half- 
inch  hem,  and  on  both  sides  a  quarter- 
inch  hem.  Through  the  hem  on  the  top 
of  the  hood  and  that  on  the  top  of  the 
face  veil  run  a  half  yard  of  the  ribbon, 


Take  the  Precaution 

ALL  wounds  should  be  disinfected, 
l\ whether  they  are  in  the  flesh  of  man 
or  animal.  This  gives  a  chance  for  a  clean 
job  of  healing,  and  it  may  save  from 
death  by  lockjaw.  If  the  wound  is  not 
an  open  one  it  should  be  opened  with  a 
lance  or  clean  sharp  knife.  Then  disin- 
fect thoroughly.  The  antitoxin  which 
has  been  discovered  for  lockjaw — tetartus 
antitoxin— does  no  good  unless  used  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  infection.  For  all 
wounds  disinfect  early.    It  pays. 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Before  making  the  purchase  of  a  piano 
for  your  home  and  children  we  are  sure  you  will 
want  to  see  our  catalog  —  you  will  want  to  know  about 
our  new  plan  of  selling  and  distributing  our  pianos 
direct  from  our  factory  and  from  our  various  factory 
distributing  points.  Write  us  today  for  our 

Money  Saving  Plan  and  Free  Catalogs 

Learn  bow  easily  you  can  secure  the  STANDARD 
Kimball  Piano  at  factory  distributing  prices,  on  terms 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

Exclusive  Features  of  the  Kimball 

Sucb  as  the  liermetically  sealed  metal  covered  pin  block  — the  heart  of 
the  piano  —  imperviouB  to  dampness,  unaffected  by  heat  or  oold.  Strings 
scientifically  treated  to  prevent  rusting,  and  many  other  valuable  features 
that  giv  tbe  Kimball  that  heirloom  value. 

1^.11  M.  1  ILJClll  Perfect  in  Detail 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  lovers  of  good 

music    Unfortunately  thttre  have  been  but  a  limited  number  that  could 
produce  it,  but  now  with  a  Kimball  Player-  .VBnw«Hn«B 

Piano  in  the  home,  the  ynung,  the  old  and  even 

the  feeble  "mdoar"  people   ean  play  and  g  y|f_  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 
repToduoetbe,,GrandOpera"orplayany.and  M      jn^C  Vimhill  11*11 
all  of  the  old  time  range  or  popular  pieces.  /        WJD  Rimnail  nail 

_      _      A  _ B  Chicago 
Our  Great  Offer        a  Plea8e  Krjn  me  free  your 

THREE  YEARS  TO  PAY  /  P»n»  "  Player-Piano  Cfcta'ogs, 
I  nntt    ¥  LHRO    ■  "    r-H  ■  ^  price9  ftnd  tonnB  and  the  Musical 

Send  the  coupon  lor  FREE  handsome  0  Herald, containing  two  pretty  songs, 
booklets,  the  Musical  Herald,  con-  M  words  and  music, 
taining  2  pretty  songs,  words  and  * 

music,  valuable  pianc-  information,  *  JVa»w„  

our  prices  and  terms.  9 


W.  W.  Kimball  Co.  / 
Chicago 

_    t  State,.,....,,., 

Established  1857  / 

i  *  R.F.  D.  or  St. 


THE  DUTCH  OVEN 


RANGE 


The  marvelous  old  dutch 
oven   modernized  —  the 

wonderful  baking  and 
roasting  it  did  re-discov- 
ered—  The  secret  all  range  manufacturers  have 
lost,  found  in  the  Perfect  Imperial,  with  its  stone- 
oven  bottom  flue. 

THE  STONE-OVEN-FLUE 

What,  stone  in  an  oven  — part 
of  a  range?  "Sfles,  to  absorb  heat 
and  hold  it  like  a  storage  bat- 
tery—like  the  soapstone  you 
used  to  carry  for  heat. 

No  other  range  can  equal  the 
Perfect  Imperial  in  perform- 
ance—it's  a  physical  impos- 
sibility— it's  a  tireless  cooker 
and  a  modern  steel  range 
rolled  into  one.  Sold  direct 
from  factory  to  user,  saving 
from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

0R-H00D-gdaor-&nooS 

ever  invented  — carries  all  steam 
and  cooking  odors  to  chimney. 
20,000  testimonial  letters  from  every  state  in  the  union. 
The  Imperial  is  unique,  different  from  other  ranges  in  a 
dozen  ways— lasts  a  lifetime.  Shipped  the  same  day  order 
is  received  —  freight  paid. 

Get  our  beautifully  illustrated  big  free  catalog,  for  whole- 
sale factory  prices  or  credit  terms  on  ranges  and  heaters. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.,  168  Detroit  St..  Cleveland.  0. 


Buy  by  mail  2£i/" 


ever 

bought  any  wear- 
ing apparel  by  mail?  You  can  save  money 
by  ordering  from  the  advertisement  of  the 
NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY 
on  page  20.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 


AH  Good  Grocers  Sell,  Recom- 
mend and  Guarantee 


The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

Unsurpassed  for  all  general  pur- 
poses for  which  Lye  is  used. 

„— Soap  Making, Water  Breaking. 
—Cleaning,  Disinfecting. 
—Destroying  Vermin. 
—•Spraying  Trees. 
—Conditioning  Hogs. 
Booklet  describing  Its  many 
uses  Mailed  FREE. 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturing  ChemuU  Philadelphia 


iliiii 


- 
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Filet  Darning  on  Woven  Net 

Quaint  and  Beautiful  Patterns  May  be  Worked  on  Garments  and  House  Trimmings 


ALTHOUGH  filet  lace  is  generally 
f\    popular  at  the  present  moment, 
few  women  care  to  spend  the 
time  making  the  net,  a  tedious 
task  even  to  the  expert  needlewoman. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  for  the 
woven,    square-meshed    net    which  is 
obtainable  in  most  shops  that  sell  lace- 
curtain  materials  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well,  provided  the  thread 
is  heavy  and  the  mesh  tine. 
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This  makes  a  pretty  pincushion-square 

This  net  can  be  ordered  by  mail  froin 
the  large  stores.  It  costs  one  dollar  a 
yard,  but,  as  it  is  forty-eight  inches 
wide,  it  takes  but  a  small  piece  for 
quite  a  great  amount  of  working 
material.  On  this  net  are  darned  or 
woven  the  quaint  and  beautiful  patterns 
that  are  characteristic  of  this  variety 
of  lace.  The  patterns  may  be  copied 
from  bits  of  real  old  lace,  or  the  simple 
designs  that  come  for  cross-stitch  work 
may  lie  used.  The  net  comes  in  black 
and  white. 

In  working  use  a  large-eyed  needle 
and  a  single  strand  of  smooth,  lustrous, 
rather  heavy  cotton  thread  for  the 
filling. 

How  to  Work 

Let  us  look  at  a  simple  little  ornament 
such  as  is  frequently  used  in  the  center 
of  a  large  design  (No.  1).  Notice  how 
all  the  weaving  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; all  the  stitches  in  the  pattern  have 
been  worked  across  from  side  to  side. 
This  makes  it  important  to  count  the 
squares  in  straight  rows  when  you  are 
copying  a  pattern,  for  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  squares  may  be  woven 
in  and  out  in  one  continuous  row,  side 
by  side. 

The  wrong  side  of  the  canvas  is  held 
upward  while  working.  This  keeps  the 
lower  or  right  side  smooth  and  free 
from  inequalities  that  come  from  extra 
stitches  and  joining  of  new  threads. 


By  Virginia  B.  Jacobs 


Begin  to  work  by  sticking  the  needle 
into  the  center  of  the  square  (a)  that 
you  are  to  weave,  as  shown 
in    diagram    No.    3.  Pass 
under  the  mesh  line  at  the 
left  side  of  the  square.  Draw 
the  needle  through,  letting  a 
short  end  of  thread  remain, 
which  will  later  be  covered 
and  held  securely  when  the 
darning    is    finished.  Point 
the  needle  in  the  opposite 
direction,    and    pass  under 
mesh  thread  (C)  at  the  right. 
Reverse  the  needle,  and  pass 
again  under  B.    Reverse  and  pass  again 
under  C.    So  continue,  until  the  square 
is    filled    evenly  and 
smoothly :     four    to  six 
stitches  will  be  sufficient, 
according  to  the  size  of 
the  space  and  the  size  of 
the  thread. 

When  the  first  square 
is  filled,  pass  the  needle  into  the 
center  of  the  next  square  below 
the  first  one,   and   continue  to 
weave  back  and  forth  as  before 
until  another  square  is  completed. 

Now    pass    the    needle  over 
mesh  line  B  into  square  c,  then 
under  mesh  line  A.  Reverse 
the  needle  and  weave  in  the  op- 
posite direction,   across  three 
squares,  passing  over  A.  under 
B,  over  C,  under  D.    The  next 
row  goes  across  to  the  left, 
over  D,  under  C,  over  B,  under 
A.   Continue  in  this  way  back 
and    forth    till    the  three 
squares  are  woven,  then  pass 
into  f  and  fill  the  adjoining 
three  squares  (f,  g,  h).  At 
some  point  in   your  work 
you  will  find  that  the  next 
part  of  the  pattern  to  be 
done  does  not  adjoin  the 
square  that  you  have  just 
finished  filling.    When  this 
makes  it  necessary  to 
cross  work,  slip  the  needle 
through  the  stitches  of  the 
completed    squares  close 
to  the  mesh  line,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  conceal  the 
stitches  which  carry  the 
thread  over  to  the  point 
where   the   pattern  con- 
tinues.   In  a  similar  way 
threads   are   finished  off 
and  new  ones  begun. 
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No.  I  used  as  an  end  for  tie 


Here  a  simple  zigzag  line  was  first 
worked,  then  the  opposite  line  crossing 
it  was  done,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  extra  squares  in 
the  design  at  the  intersec- 
tions. Such  a  method  of 
working  keeps  the  weaving 
continuous  and  will  prevent 
the  constant  need  to  skip 
spaces  and  to  join  in  new 
threads,  which  roughens  the 
work. 

The  mesh  canvas  is  stiff 
enough  to  be  worked  upon 
directly,  but  if  you  prefer,  the 
work  may  be  basted  over  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth or  heavy  paper.    You  will  find  it 
very  convenient  when 
working  a  large  ornament 
to  stretch  the  canvas 
securely  in  the  ordinary 
embroidery  loops. 

The    patterns-   for  the 
filet    lace    work    out.  so 
much  larger  than  the  diagrams  in 
the    cross-stitch    books    that  a 
simple  method  for  making  your 
patterns  the  size  of  your  work  is 
often  advisable. 

Do  you  remember  when  you 
were   a   little    girl   how  you 
"made   money"   by  putting  a 
paper  over  a  penny  or  a  nickel 
and  then  rubbing  it  over  and 
over  with  a  lead  pencil? 

The  plan  for  copying  pat- 
terns is  just  a  grown-up  idea 
of  the  same  childish  practice. 
Lay  a  piece  of  the  foundation 
net  on  a  hard  surface,  and 
pin  over  it  a  sheet  of  thin 
unglazed  paper.    Rub  over 
and  over  this  with  a  piece 
of    shoemaker's  wax — the 
round   flat   cake   that  is 
used  for  polishing,  not  the 
lumpy  kind  that  is  used 
for  waxing  threads. 

The  paper  will  soon  be 
cross-barred  in  the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  foun- 
dation mesh.  On  this 
you  now  mark  in  ink  the 
simple  figures  and  details 
of  the  patterns  chosen, 
making  whatever  altera- 
tions you  desire.  This 
gives  you  a  working  pat- 
tern the  same  size  as  your 
material.  If  you  like, 
you  can  place  this  under 


After  choosing  a  design,  plan  out  the  your  canvas  while  working  and  so  save 
simplest  way  to  work  it  (see  No.  4).   much  time  counting  squares  and  spaces. 


A  simple  medallion  such  as  shown  in 
No.  1  will  make  a  handsome  end  for  a 
necktie  or  pincushion  top.  If  you  wish, 
a  central  design  may  be  inserted,  or  an 
initial  may  be  worked  in  the  open  space 
of  No.  1.  Or  you  can  cut  a  yoke  pattern 
in  stiff  paper,  and  after  planning  how  to 
fill  the  required  surface  you  can  work 
an  exquisite  guimpe.  To  make  it  the  net 
must  be  basted  on  a  stiff  paper  pattern 
of  the  correct  size  and  shape,  with  small 


No.  3 
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No.  4 

A  good  border  for  a  curtain 

stitches  taken  close  together,  particu- 
larly around  all  the  edges,  which  should 
be  basted  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
the  same  careful  basting  should  be  done 
around  each  figure  of  the  design. 


When  Your  Watch  Stops 

By  Bolton  Hall 

WHEN  your  watch  stops  and  you 
have  no  compelling  wish  to  assist 
the  jeweler,  lay  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on 
the  table,  open  the  works,  hold  the  watch 
with  the  open  works  downward  over  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  tap  the  case  smartly 
on  the  paper,  or  tap  the  watch  with  a  lead 
pencil. 

You  will  surely  be  surprised  to  see  the 
amount  of  dust  or  sand  that  will  fall  out 
on  the  paper.  While  tapping  turn  the 
watch  every  way  so  as  to  give  the  dirt  a 
chance  to  fall  out.  If  the  watch  will 
start  again  it  will  probably  go  for  a  long 
time. 

If  it  won't  start,  then  probably  one  of 
the  springs  is  broken. 

You  need  not  wait  till  your  watch 
stops  either.  Try  it  now,  especially  if 
you  have  been  automobiling  or  to  the 
seashore.  A  watchmaker  chum  of  mine 
showed  me  that  trick:  he  died  recently. 
If  everyone  had  known  it  he  would  have 
died  in  poverty  long  ago. 


Chicken  and  Its  Variations — By  Carrie  May  Ashton 


THERE  is  no  fowl  or  game  which 
affords  greater  diversity  in  its 
methods  of  serving  than  chicken, 
nor  one  which  is  more  appetizing.  A 
good  old-fashioned  way  which  we  chil- 
dren thoroughly  enjoyed  for  supper,  after 
a  cold  winter  day  at  school  was 

Stewed  Chicken — Mother  took  a 
young  chicken  of  not  more  than  four  or 
live  months,  and  after  jointing  and  wash- 
ing it  thoroughly  rubbed  salt  over  each 
piece  and  placed  it  in  a  stewpan  with 
just  enough  hot  water  to  cook.  When 
half  done,  one  cupful  of  butter  was 
added,  the  kettle  covered,  and  the 
chicken  allowed  to  stew  slowly  until  ten- 
der. No  other  way  ever  tasted  as  good 
as  that  which  Mother  used  in  the  days 
of  our  childhood. 

Chicken'  Cutlets — Boil  a  chicken,  re- 
moving it  from  the  kettle  before  it  is 
quite  tender.  Take  the  best  pieces  and 
spread  with  soft  but  not  melted  butter, 
and  then  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  powdered 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  until  brown  in  a  lit- 
tle butter  in  a  hot  pan  and  serve  on  slices 
of  toast. 

Panned  Chicken — Select  chickens  four 
or  five  months  old.  After  dressing,  cut 
them  through  the  middle  of  the  back, 
wash  thoroughly,  wipe  and  rub  inside 
with  salt.  Pour  an  inch  of  boiling  water 
into  a  roasting  pan,  with  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  lay  the  chickens 
flat,  with  breasts  uppermost.  Cover 
tightly  and  watch  carefully,  basting  and 
adding  water  when  needed.  In  an  ordi- 
nary oven  an  hour  and  a  quarter  is  suffi- 
cient for  cooking  them.  When  ready  for 
the  table,  spread  with  hot  butter.  Make 
gravy  as  for  any  chicken  dish. 

Chicken  Omelet — Beat  four  eggs  vig- 
orously with  a  fork.  Have  ready  a  very 
smooth  frying  pan  with  a  piece  of  butter 


in  it  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Shake  until 
melted  but  not  brown.  Pour  in  the  beaten 
eggs,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken  sprinkle  over 
it  a  cupful  of  finely  chopped  cooked 
chicken  moistened  with  a  tiny  bit  of 
cream.  Roll  and  serve. 

Chicken  on  Toast — The  remnants  of 
cold  chicken,  if  chopped  fine  or  run 
through  a  meat  grinder  and  mixed  with 
sweet  cream  to  which  has  been  added  one 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  and  allowed  to 
cook  until  it  thickens  a  little,  is  delicious 
served  on  slices  of  toast  for  lunch  or  sup- 
per.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chicken  Hash — Cut  fine  a  quart  or 
more  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  (do  not  chop) 
and  put  them  in  a  hot  frying  pan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  which  has  been 
melted  but  not  browned.  Let  them  cook 
slowly,  loosening  frequently  with  a 
spatula.  After  they  are  partly  browned 
(adding  more  butter  as  needed)  add  a 
pint  or  a  quart  of  cold  chicken  cut  fine, 
and  cook  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
longer,  salt,  and  add  one-half  cupful  of 
sweet  cream  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  sweet  green  peppers.  The  quan- 
tity of  chicken  used  in  this  recipe  may 
vary  according  to  the  amount  on  hand. 

Chicken  Croquettes — Boil  a  chicken 
until  tender.  Cool  before  removing  the 
bones  and  all  skin,  then  cut  fine  Make  a 
cream  sauce  of  one-half  cupful  of  cream, 
one-half  cupful  of  chicken  stock,  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  dashes  of  pepper, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Add  the  chicken  to  this  and  set  away  to 
cool.  Shape  in  croquettes,  dip  in  beaten 
egg  and  dry  bread  crumbs  rolled  fine, 
and  fry  in  deep  fat  a  golden-brown. 
Serve  with  Spanish  Sauce  made  as  fol- 
lows :  One  cupful  of  chopped  or  canned 
tomatoes,  one  cupful  of  stock,  one  table- 


spoonful of  butter,  one  and  one-half 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cloves,  a  dash  of  red  and  white 
pepper,  a  clove  of  garlic  cut  fine,  two 
pimento-stuffed  olives  cut  fine.  Cook 
only  long  enough  to  thicken. 

Chicken  Patties — Line  muffin  tins 
with  puff  paste,  and  bake.  Have  ready 
a  pint  of  cold  boiled  chicken  cut  very  fine, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  a  table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  one  cupful  of  cream, 
and  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch. Heat  the  cream  and  thicken  with 
the  cornstarch  moistened  in  a  little  milk, 
add  the  parsley,  and  last  the  butter  and 
chicken.  Cool  before  filling  patties,  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  reheat  when  ready 
to  serve. 

Peessed  Chicken — Select  a  large  fowl, 
boil  slowly  until  very  tender  so  that  the 
bones  will  slip  out  easily.  Salt  when  it 
begins  to  cook.  Take  out  the  chicken 
and  cool,  remove  bones  and  every  par- 
ticle of  skin.  Dissolve  half  a  box  of 
gelatin  in  one-half  cupful  of  cold  water, 
and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  the  boiling 
stock  in  which  the  fowl  was  cooked,  to 
which  has  been  added  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter.  Lay  the  chicken  in  a 
mold  and  pour  over  it  the  gelatin  and 
stock.  Set  in  a  cool  place  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  slicing.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Scalloped  Chicken — Make  a  white 
sauce  of  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,-  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  one  cupful 
of  milk  cooked  smooth  (double  this  rule 
if  a  larger  quantity  is  needed).  Fill  a 
casserole  with  alternate  layers  of  chopped 
chicken,  well  seasoned,  and  the  cream 
sauce,  adding  parsley  or  minced  green 
peppers  if  liked.  Sprinkle  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs   over   the   top.   over  which  is 


poured  melted  butter.  Cover,  and  bake 
nearly  an  hour,  then  uncover  and  brown. 

Queen's  Cup  Chicken — One  pint  of 
cold  boiled  chicken,  diced  or  chopped. 
One  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  dried  bread  crumbs  rolled 
fine,  one-half  cupful  of  chicken  stock, 
two  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
one  fourth  of  a  nutmeg  grated.  Melt  the 
butter,  add  crumbs  until  it  boils,  then 
add  other  ingredients.  Fill  small  cups 
two  thirds  full,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Serve  with 
Bechamel  Sauce  made  as  follows:  One 
tablespoonful  of  butter  melted  but  not 
browned,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
one-half  cupful  each  of  stock  and  cream, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  stir 
into  it  the  salt,  two  dashes  of  pepper,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolk  of  one  egg. 

Vegetable  Chicken — Four  pounds  of 
chicken,  one  green  pepper,  four  medium- 
sized  potatoes,  one-half  pound  of  lean 
ham,  one  pint  of  stringed  beans,  one 
quart  of  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  grated 
corn,  one-fourth  pound  of  grated  cheese, 
one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one  large 
onion,  salt.  Draw,  singe,  and  cut  the 
chicken  into  cubes.  Put  into  the  boiling 
water  with  the  sliced  onion  and  diced 
ham.  Cover  the  saucepan,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then 
add  salt,  peeled  and-  sliced  tomatoes, 
diced  potatoes,  stringed  beans,  and  green 
pepper  chopped.  Cover  again,  and  sim- 
mer one  hour  longer.  Cook  your  corn 
separately.  Cut  the  butter  into  squares 
and  roll  them  in  flour  and  add  them  to 
the  stew.  Then  add  your  corn  and  sift 
in  the  grated  cheese,  and  add  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir  five  minutes  and 
serve.  Be  careful  that  this  stew  does 
not  scorch.  Have  a  moderate  fire,  and 
stir  from  the  bottom.  Fresh  vegetables 
are  preferable.  Canned  ones  may  be  used. 
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Our  Big  Dollar -Saving 


Fall  Style  Book 

With  Beautiful  ColorlHustratioiii  | 


Your  PERRY-DAME 

Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Catalogue 
is  now  ready  and  is 

FREE  TO  YOU 

Specimen  value  from 
thisPerry-Dame  Book 
of  Bargains. 

WAIST 

M-45 


M-45  — This  beautiful  REAL  IRISH  LINEN  WAIST  is 
richly  embroidered  BY  HAND  in  a  charming  floral  spray 
pattern  and  will  wash  just  like  a  handkerchief.  Made  with, 
a  plait  at  each  side,  and  closes  through  in  front  with  hand- 
some crochet  buttons.  WHITE  ONLY.  SIZES  32  to  44  bust. 
Be  sure  to  get  this  waist.  It  is  beautifully  made.  g\  Or> 
and  will  give  just  as  good  service  as  any  $2.00  Linen  vfl  7% 
Waiet  you  could  buy  elsewhere.    Perry-Dime  Price, 

—  and  we  deliver  fiee  to  your  home. 

REMEMBER :  Your  money  back  if  yon  wish. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  YOUR  copy  of  oar  catalogue  today 

R^rrxDam  e  &  Co. 

175  East  32d  St.,  New  York  City 


DON'T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

HOQSIER&l&nlis  FREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your 
friends:   Freight  paid  by  us.  Send  it  hack  at  our 
expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.   You  can 
get  the  best  at  actual  factory  prices.  Are 
heavily  made  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautiful  ornamentation  and 
finish,  with  improvements  that  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  produced.  The 
Best  in  the  World.   Guaranteed  for  Years 
by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.    You  can 
save  enough  on  a  single  Hooiier  Stove  to 
buyyourwinter'sfviel.  All  HOOSIER 
■STOVES  Guaranteed  for  years. 
.  Send  Postal  today  f«r  Large  Free  ' 
Catalog  "and  prices.**  JLarjre 
assortment  to  select  from*  No 
|  Obligations. 

^OOSIER  STOVE  CO., 

^BaseBurnerll         126  State  St.,       Marion,  Ind.  ■  ■ 
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This  Serviceable  Bib  Apron. 

where  have  you  ever  Been 
such  a  remarkable  bargain? 
You  would  expect  to  pay  25c 
for  an  apron  of  equal  quality. 
We  show  it  here  to  grivi  son 
an  idea  of  the  smashing  vafuee 
offered  in  our  nig  Bargain  Book. 
Write  for  it  today— now. 

Order  Now 

Send  10c  for  one  of  theBe  bib 
aprons  at  our  risk.   Your  money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Mnde  of  good  quality  blue  and 
white   chucked   gingham  —  very 
durable  and  launders  like  new. 
Nc.itly  bound  around  the  edges 
with  white  cord.'  Has  a  double- 
etitched  waist  band.  Bib 
extends  around  the  neck, 
lias  neat  patch  pocket  in 
front.   Color  :—  blue  and 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  25AB.  We  pay  1  ftr 
postage.  Each,  only  AW* 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain  Book 

of  wearing  apparel  in  new- 
est styles.  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  it^  SEND  SURE 
TODAY.  Satis factionpuar 
anteed  or  your  money  back. 
Don't  miss  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Write  today— now. 

864  Herr*s  Island  Ave. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


The  Thick  Sheet 

"Wear-Ever" 

ALUMINUM  FRY  -  PAN 

is  excellent  because  it  stores  up 
such  a  lar^e  amount  of  heat 
that  it  sears  the  meat  immedi- 
ately cooks  thoroughly  and 
qcickiy. 

"Wear  -  Ever"  utensils  are 
stamped  f rom  thick,  hard,  sheet 
aluminum,  without  joint,  seam 
or  solder  --  cannot  chip  or  scale 
—are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  oui 

f      with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Send  for  Fry  Pan  Recipes  (free) 
WANTED:  Men  to  demonstrate 
and  sell  "Wear-Uvcr**  Specialties. 
Only  those  who  can  furnish  security 
will  be  considered. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking:  Utensil  Co. 

Dept.57,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  cr 
Northern  Aluminum  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  me,  prepaid,  sample  1-quart  "Wear- 
Ever"  Btewpan,  for  which  I  enclose  20c  in 
stamps— money  to  be  refunded,  if  I'm  not 
satisfied. 

Name  

Address  ,  


Bulbs  for  Winter  Blooming 

By  Ida  D.  Bennett 

THE  forcing  of  bulbs  for  winter  flow- 
ering is  a  simple  operation,  as  tbe 
bulbs  are  prepared  for  just  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  essential  only  to  pot  them 
in  good  mellow  soil,  water  thoroughly, 
not  forgetting  to  label  them  with  the 
name  and  date  of  potting,  and  set  them 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  preferably  a 
cellar,  until  they  have  completed  the 
necessary  root  growth,  when  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  upper  regions.  No  special  soil  is  re- 
quired except  one  that  is  mellow  enough 
for  the  easy  passage  through  it  of  the 
soft  roots  of  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  tip  of  the  bulb  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A 
single  bulb  should  be  put  in  a  three-inch 
pot  or  a  larger  one  if  the  bulb  is  very 
large,  and  three  or  more  bulbs  in  a  five- 
inch  pot.  Leave  sufficient  space — a  half- 
inch  or  more  above  the  soil — for  water- 
ing, as  bulbs  forced  into  bloom  out  of 
season  require  considerable  water  during 
the  blooming  period. 

Working  for  Christmas  Flowers 

fr  From  two  to  three  months  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  majority  of  bulbs  to  make 
sufficient  root  growth  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory bloom,  and  if  successive  plant- 
ings are  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be 
enjoyed  from  Christmas  until  Easter. 

One  will  find,  on  studying  the  cata- 
logues, that  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
bulbs  to  select  from,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  while  any  or  all  of  them 
are  desirable  when  in  bloom  and  usually 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sional, not  all  of  them  are  dependable  in 
the  hands  of  the  amateur.  The  inexperi- 
enced will  do  well  to  make  their  initial 
efforts  with  such  reliable  sorts  as  the 
hyacinth,  crocus  and  narcissus. 

Certain  of  the  tulips  may  usually  be 
depended  upon  to  bloom,  but  one  should 
beware  of  the  late  bloomers,  selecting, 
rather,  such  sorts  as  the  Turnsoils,  Due 
Von  Thol,  Imperator,  Rubrorum,  Murillo 
and  Titian,  all  of  which  force  well;  the 
single  Due  Von  Thols  give  a  greater 
range  of  color  than  the  double  forms  and 
show  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet  and  crim- 
son shades. 

Hyacinths  Live  Like  Tulips 

Hyacinths  require  practically  the  same 
treatment  as  tulips,  but  only  one  bulb 
should  be  placed  in  a  pot,  and  this  should 
be  kept  as  near  a  temperature  of  fifty 
degrees  as  possible.  When  brought  up 
for  flowering  it  will  be  better  to  place  it, 
until  the  flower-spikes  are  fully  devel- 
oped, in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  much  above  sixty  degrees. 
By  keeping  in  a  cool  room  the  blooming 
plants  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  the  period 
of  bloom  will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  names 
of  the  different  varieties  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  suggest  those  which  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  satisfaction.  Of  the  white 
shades  one  may  select  with  confidence  La 
Grandesse,  Mme.  Van  der  Hopp,  Baroness 
Von  Thyll  and  L'Innocence.  Of  the  pink 
varieties,  the  Norma  is  one  of  the  best 
for  early  forcing.  The  Moreno,  Charles 
Dickens  and  Gigantea  are  also  fine.  King 
of  the  Blues  and  Queen  of  the  Blues 
are,  as  their  names  indicate,  the  best  of 
their  class,  while  among  the  yellow 
shades  Ida,  King  of  the  Yellows  and  Yel- 
low Hammer  are  safe  selections  to  make. 

Don't  Overlook  the  Jonquil 

But  the  most  satisfactory  bulbs  for  the 
amateur,  or  for  anyone  else  indeed,  are 
those  of  the  narcissus  or  jonquil  or  daffo- 
dil. Plant  a  window-box  full  of  Von  Sion, 
and  though  November  skies  may  lower 
with  forbidding  gray  clouds  and  the  sun 
refuse  to  shine  from  week-end  to  week- 
end, yet  you  will  have  a  window  full  of 
sunshine.  For  planting  singly  in  pots  the 
trumpet-flowered  varieties  are  unsur- 
passed, and  they  may  be  used  with 
charming  effect  to  brighten  up  masses  of 
foliage.  Nearly  all  the  trumpet  sorts  are 
desirable,  but  the  finest  and  largest- 
flowered  varieties  are  the  Sir  Watkins, 
Horsfieldi,  Empress,  Emperor,  Giant 
Princeps  and  Glory  of  Leiden.  The  pa- 
per-white narcissus  is  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant and  has  the  merit  of  producing  its 
flowers  in  clusters  instead  of  in  a  single, 
stately  bloom,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
trumpet  sorts. 

For  planting  in  low,  shallow  pans  or 
pots  the  crocuses  are  delightful,  and  if 
the  giant  forms  of  the  bulb  are  selected 
a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  secured. 

If  one  wishes  to  grow  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  then  prepared  pips  should  be  pur- 
chased of  the  florists,  as  those  lifted  from 
the  garden  beds  are  very  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  These  should  be  planted, 
a  dozen  or  more  pips  together,  in  pots  of 
sand,  light  soil  or  sphagnum  moss,  set- 
ting the  pips  about  a  half -inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  beds  of  ashes  or  sand  out  of 
doors  and  brought  in  as  needed  after 
they  have  received  a  good  freezing. 


PHILIPSBORN  has  cut  and 
slashed    prices  on  wearing 
apparel  for  Fall !    Send  a 
"  postal  card  —  AT  ONCE 
—  for  Big,  Beautiful,  Dol- 
lar-Saving Style  and  Shop- 
w  ping  Guide,  FREE  !  Get  these  sensational  Bargain 
£  Offers  before  you  buy  anything  new.    A  postal  card 
will  save  you  many  dollars  if  you  write  quickly. 

226  Pages  of  Startling  Offers 

This  wonderful  color-illustrated  Style  Book  cuts  the 
prices  on  everything  in  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coats.  Furs  Fur 
Coats,  Sweaters,  Suits,  Hats,  Dresses,  Waists,  Skirts,  House 
Dresses  Kimonos,  Petticoats,  Girls'  and  Children's  Coats, 
Shoes,  Boys'  and  Youth's  Clothing:  and  thousands  of  other 
articles. 

Another  Sensation! 
—NEW  BARGAIN  ANNEX 

Here's  something-  absolutely  new  in  Mail  Order  Merchan- 
dising— a  special  Bargain  Annex,  offering-  double  value  for 
every  penny — all  on  our  usual  "Money-Back"  plan.  Note 
these  amazing  offers : 

Pure  Linen  Waist  97c  I  Ladles' Coat  $3.75 
3  Girls  Dresses  97c  |  Fur  Set  12.98 
Corset  Cover  19c    I    Corset  69c 

and  100  others  equally  as  good. 

"Momey-Back"  Guarantee 

Every  garment  bears  a  Money-Back  Guarantee  Tag. 
II  not  suited  simply  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
every  penny  instantly. 

We  prepay  postage  or  expressage  anywhere 

SEND  A  POSTAL  for 

our  Big,  Beautiful,  226- 
page,  Color  -  Illustrated 
Style  Book.  PHILIPS- 
BORN  is  the  largest  spe- 
cialty bouse  in  tbe  world.  Estab- 
lished 24  years.  References, 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
Chicago,  or  editor  of  this  paper. 


$15  Value  for  $7.50. 

XA161  Russian  Tunic  Taf- 
feta SUk  Dress.  Colors: 
Black,  Navy  or  Green.  Sizes : 
Bust  32-44.  Skirt  Length:  39-41. 
3-inch  hem.  Price  prepaid  $7.50 
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The  Emerson 

PLAYER-PIANO 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND 
THOROUGHLY  MUSICAL 
PLAYER  MADE  TO-DAY— 
BY  IT  "YOU  CAN  PRODUCE 
MUSICIAN'S  MUSIC  ON 
A  FAMOUS  INSTRUMENT 

UTe  EmereonPiano 

A  DEMONSTRATION 
REVEALS  THE  REASON 

for  Emerson 

NATIONAL, 
POPULARITY 

AGENTS  IN  PRINCIPAL 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

SEND  fOR  CATALOGUE 


:  imerson 
?ianoCo. 

BOSTON  MASS. 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  "Improved1 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

aoc.  and  SI  .00  at  Druggists. 


AGENTS 


LowPrice  Big  Value  Raincoats.  Big  pay, 
Free  Ooat.  Write  for  agency.  Temple 
Raincoat  Co, .  Box  128,  Templeton,  Mass. 


EUROPE  AGENTS 


WAR      IN       l-  V,  ~  ~  .  WA  NTEO 

GREATEST  SELLING  BOOK  OF  GENERATION.  "Modem 
Europe  and  the  Causes  of  the  Great  War."  Thrilling  illustrations. 
Low  price.  Best  terms.  Extraordinary  money-making  oppor- 
tunity.   Splendid  sample  book  free. 

UNIVERSAL  HOUSE,  403  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


American  Self- 
heatlno  Flat  Iron 

Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  four  hoars 
Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  belter.  One-fifth  the 
labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  tbe  satis- 
faction as  compared  with  any  other  method.  Send  for  circulars. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  this  guaranteed  iron,  write  us  direct, 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  St.         Albert  Lea.  Mian. 


Acetylene  Ranges  For  Quick  Cooking 
In  Country  Kitchens 


You  housewives  in  the  country  who  labor 
over  hot  stoves  cooking  big  meals  for  hun- 
gry families  —  how  would  you  like  this  con- 
venience, which  every  city  woman  enjoys  ? 

How  would  you  like  to  do  your  cooking 
on  a  gas  range  ? 

How  would  you  like  to  turn  on  your  gas 
with  a  twist  of  your  wrist  —  turn  it  up  or 
down  just  as  hot  as  you  want  it. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  city  kitchen 
you  know  how  much  such  a  range  will 
shorten  your  cooking  hours  and  relieve  you 
of  the  trouble  and  work  of  handling  kin- 
dling, coal  and  ashes. 

You  also  know  what  pleasure  and  comfort 
your  household  will  derive  from  brilliant 
Acetylene  lights  throughout  your  house  and 
barns.  To  date  this  convenience — Acetylene 


for  Lighting — Acetylene  for  Cooking — has 
been  supplied  to  over  250,000  country  homes. 

Pilot  Acetylene  generators  are  today  the 
most  widely  sold  light  and  fuel  plants  in 
the  world. 

The  Pilot  is  extremely  simple  to  operate.  You 
simply  fill  the  generator  with  water  and  Union  Car- 
bide about  once  a  month.  The  machine  then  works 
automatically  without  further  attention. 

It  feeds  the  gas  it  makes  —  genuine  Acetylene — 
direct  to  your  kitchen  range,  and  to  stationary  light 
fixtures,  yielding  handsome,  brilliant,  white  light 
throughout  your  house  and  all  the  bams  and  out- 
buildings as  well. 

For  full  information,  estimates,  etc.,  address 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Western  Factory 

3606  Jasper  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Factory 

652  Frelinghuysen  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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MODEL  aO 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  Overland  of  All 


Motor  35  h.  p. 
New  full  stream-line  body 
Instrument  board  in  cowl  dash 
Individual  front  seats,  high  backs 
Tonneau,  longer  and  wider 
Upholstery,  deeper  and  softer 
Windshield,  rain  vision, 
ventilating  type,  built-in 
Crowned  fenders 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 

Again  we  have  made  expensive  improve- 
ments, costly  enlargements  and  incorporated 
numerous,  high-priced  refinements. 

But  we  have  not  advanced  the  price. 

The  body  is  brand-new — the  full  stream- 
line type,  with  new  crowned  fenders,  new 
rounded  radiator  and  new  sloping  hood. 

The  electrical  equipment  is  the  finest  and 
most  reliable  we  could  get. 

The  rear  springs  are  new — for  the  1915 
springs  are  not  only  improved  but  are  longer 
and  undersluhg,  which  makes  the  Overland 
one  of  the  easiest  riding  cars  in  the  world. 

The  luxurious  new,  softer  and  deeper 
cushioned  upholstery  insures  solid  comfort  at 
all  times. 

The  tonneau,  this  year,  has  all  kinds  of 
room,  being  considerably  longer  and  wider. 

There  is  left  hand  drive  and  center  control. 


High-tension  magneto 

Thermo-syphon  cooling 

Five-bearing  crankshaft 

Rear  axle,  floating  type 

Springs,  rear,  3-4  elliptic,  extra  long, 

underslung 

Wheel  base,  114  inches 
Larger  tires,  34  inch  x  4  inch 
Demountable  rims — one  extra 
Left-hand  drive 

Beautiful  Brewster  green  body  finish 
Complete  equipment 

Larger  tires  (34  x  4"  all  around)  and  the 
long  wheel  base  of  114  inches  mean  smooth, 
jarless  riding. 

The  big,  snappy  and  powerful  35  h.  p. 
Overland  motor  is  regarded  and  referred  to  as 
the  world's  most  highly  developed  four  -cylin- 
der power  plant. 

Demountable  rims  (with  one  extra)  are 
another  expensive  addition. 

This  car  comes  complete.  Electric  starter, 
electric  lights,  built-in  windshield,  mohair 
top  and  boot,  extra  rim,  jeweled  magnetic 
speedometer,  electric  horn,  robe  rail,  foot  rest 
and  curtain  box. 

There  does  not  exist  another  automobile 
manufacturer  who  can  give  such  big  value  at 
such  a  low  figure. 

If  we  were  not  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  this  type  of  car  neither  could  we. 

Our  dealers  are  making  deliveries  now. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  one  at  once. 
Order  your  new  Overland  today. 


Handsome  1915  catalogue  on  request.   Please  address  Dept.  62. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Two  passenger  Roadster  $1050         Prices,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  hired  man,  as  a  rule,  isn't  heard  from. 
He  is  not  much  addicted  to  telling  his  trou- 
bles in  print,  but  we  know  that  he  has  them 
all  the  same. 

We  are  prone  to  discourse  on  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  getting  good  men,  but  if  we  paid  more 
attention  to  the  matter  of  giving  our  men  good 
employers  it  might  help  the  situation  to  some 
extent.  Mr.  William  H.  Plohr,  an  Ohio  reader, 
calls  upon  us  to  forget  about  the  war  in  Europe — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  sure  to  affect  the  matter  of 
farm  help — and  consider  the  hired  man,  how  he 
toils  and  spins,  and  is  not  arrayed  a  bit  like  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  some 
time  and  often  wondered  why  the  employee 
never  answers  the  employer !  An  employer  says 
he  had  to  give  up  raising  stock  because  he  could 
not  get  the  help.  I  am  a  farm  employee  and 
left  to  take  up  a  more  profitable  job.  We  work- 
ing men  do  not  care  to  work  for  our  board  and 
listen  to  the  continued  hard-luck  story  of  our 
boss  while  he  is  trying  to  get  16  to  20  hours 
work  per  day  out  of  us. 

My  solution  of  the  help  problem  is  this: 
Where  practical  I  would  pick  out  a  good  man, 
married  preferred,  and  give  him  such  an  inter- 
est that  he  will  be  willing  to  do  his  work  right. 
Lack  of  money  keeps  many  in  the  city  who 
would  be  glad  to  farm  on  shares. 

Lots  of  us  have  left  farms  because  when  our 
eight  months'  contract  ran  out  in  the  fall  we 
had  no  place  but  the  city  to  go.  Nobody  wants 
us  in  the  winter.  The  farmer  says,  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  the  feeding,  and  I  can  do  that 
myself.  But  if  you  want  to  stay  and  help  I 
will  give  you  your  board."  And  then  the  boss 
sits  by  the  fire  and  figures  out  what  to  do  so  as 
to  be  sure  you  get  in  full  time,  feeding,  hauling 
manure,  chopping  the  summer's  wood,  building 
fences,  and  the  like,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  off  you  go  to  the  city  to  become  part  of  a 
machine. 

Next  you  meet  some  lassie  from  the  country 
who  has  left  for  nearly  the  same  cause,  and  it 
is  go  and  get  married  right  off,  and  go  in  debt 
for  part  of  your  furniture.  You  cannot  leave 
your  city  job  till  it's  paid  for,  and  all  the  while 
it  is  buy  this  and  that. 

You  finally  begin  to  find  out  where  you  are 
at,  and  wonder  why  you  are  getting  farther 
away  from  the  farm  than  ever. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  blessed  with  children. 
They  are  all  small;  nobody  wants  your  brats 
in  their  house.  Then  it's  go  in  debt  for  a  house 
on  a  parcel  of  ground  50x60  feet  or  less,  but 
never  what  you  want  if  you  were  raised  on  a 
farm. 

Mr.  Plohr  here  touches  the  deepest  instinct  of 
the  human  being,  the  very  basis  of  human  society, 
the  thing  without  which  we  should  never  have  risen 
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above  savagery,  the  thing  which  if  it  is  lost  to  us 
will  take  away  the  prop  which  keeps  us  from  sink- 
ing again  to  savagery — I  mean  the  irresistible  in- 
stinct which  calls  upon  us  to  marry  and  rear 
families.  Is  the  hired  man  to  be  always  kept  below 
the  marriage  line?  Is  he  not  as  much  entitled  to 
a  house,  a  wife,  and  a  place  in  the  sun  of  human 
society  as  the  city  workman? 

Just  think  of  the  difference  between  city  work 
and  farm  work  in  this  matter — the  greatest  matter 
in  all  the  world  when,  as  Mr.  Plohr  says,  "you  meet 
some  lassie,  and  it  is  a  go."  The  wage  worker  in 
the  city  can  find  a  flat,  or  a  cheap  boarding  house, 
or  some  sort  of  place  where  the  two  may  live.  The 
wife,  while  things  are  in  the  "two  stage,"  can  con- 
tinue her  employment.  They  can  live  together  and 
love  each  other.  True,  as  Mr.  Plohr  says,  when  the 
children  come  troubles  are  apt  to  come;  but  love's 
young  dream  is  only  a  dream  for  a  while,  and 
Nature  stops  the  ears  of  lovers  to  the  words  of 
caution.  Say  what  you  may,  if,  as  Tennyson  says, 
"  "Pis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all,"  or  if  it  is  better  to  have  wedded 
and  found  marriage  a  sea  of  troubles  than  never 
to  have  wedded  at  all,  the  city  gives  the  poor  young 
man  the  best  chance. 

What  we  must  come  to,  if  we  are  to  remain  on 
this  basis  of  dear  land  and  only  a  part  of  the 


farm  workers  able  to  possess  it,  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  men  employed  on  our  farms  should 
be  somehow  placed  in  a  position  which  will  compete 
with  the  dubious  offerings  of  the  city.  A  cottage 
for  the  hired  man,  with  a  garden  and  a  place  for 
poultry,  has  solved  the  problem  for  many  a  fanner. 
It  should  be  considered  by  every  steady  employer 
of  farm  labor.  Such  a  home,  with  steady,  year- 
after-year  work,  offers  the  very  opportunity  of 
which  Mr.  Plohr  next  speaks. 

It  has  now  become  almost  impossible  to  get 
back  to  the  farm;  and  yet  there  is  a  place  you 
are  longing"  for  and  a  man  that  needs  you  if 
you  could  find  them.  You  and  he  are  in  the 
same  boat  and  do  not  know  each  other,  and 
who  will  introduce  you?  He  reads  the  papers 
of  his  section  of  the  country  and  you  the  daily 
of  your  city.  Yet  you  never  get  acquainted. 
You  pay  the  price  of  advertising  two  or  three 
times  in  your  home  paper,  then  give  it  up  as 
lost  and  stay  in  the  city. 

What  we  need  in  each  State,  with  connec- 
tions to  all  other  States,  is  a  farm  employment 
bureau  where  the  farmer  and  his  helper  can 
meet  through  the  U.  S.  mails.  The  farm  owner 
who  wants  help  can  then  send  in  his  name  and 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  wants,  stating  the  wages 
or  share  he  would  give,  and  the  laborer  could 
be  listed  at  what  he  were  worth  or  knew  how 
to  do.  It  should  be  in  bulletin  form  for  free 
distribution,  the  same  as  other  agricultural 
data.  So  please  start  something  going  along 
this  line.  Maybe  by  the  time  my  children's 
children  are  old  enough  to  work  on  a  farm  we 
can  get  each  State  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
each  other.  Then  we  will  not  need  to  lament 
over  the  stopping  of  the  illiterate  and  finan- 
cially embarrassed  foreigner  or  immigrant. 

It  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  "start  something" 
along  this  line,  because  it  is  already  started.  Wis- 
consin has  the  best  state  labor  bureau,  I  think,  and 
it  finds  it  necessary  to  get  closer  to  the  men  and 
the  jobs  than  contact  by  mail.  The  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  is  at  work  on 
the  matter,  and  something  good  ought  to  come  from 
the  deliberations  of  that  commission.  Every  State 
should  study  Wisconsin's  way — not  her  law  so 
much  as  her  way  of  administering  it.  And  then 
every  State  should  try  to  surpass  Wisconsin. 

But  laws  won't  cure  the  matter — at  least  labor 
bureau  laws  won't.  If  each  well-to-do  farmer  will 
try  to  solve  the  problem  himself  on  the  basis  of 
the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  farm  hand 
and  his  sweetheart  for  a  home  and  a  household, 
much  more  will  be  accomplished  than  any  law 
can  do. 


Coming— In  the  October  Tenth  Issue 


STARTING  with  a  splendid  cover  by  McClelland  Barclay  the  October  10th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  full  of  interests 

And  not  interest  alone,  but  also  profit  for  the  farm  worker. 

D.  G.  Mellor,  manager  of  the  Food  Products  Department  of  the  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Company  Express,  has  told  for  us  the  story  of  the  express  com- 
panies, or  rather  we  should  say  that  his  article  deals  with  farmers,  truck 
gardeners,  and  poultrymen  'who  have  used  the  express  companies  in  order 
to  get  more  money  out  of  their  crops.  But  are  we  all  familiar  with  this  new 
form  of  marketing?   Some  are,  and  of  them  this  story  is  written. 

How  does  the  war  affect  the  price  of  paint? 

This  has  been  a  common  question  during  the  last  few  weeks.  But  it  may 
be  equally  important  to  know  how  to  buy  and  use  paint  economically  and 
get  the  best  results,  whether  war  is  going  on  or  not.  Of  that  D.  S.  Burch, 
Associate  Editor,  will  talk  in  the  coming  number. 


And  then  for  the  women  there  will  be  discussions  of  home-making  which 
will  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  daily  life  upon  the  farm.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  will  be  an  article  by  Mrs.  Alice  Preston  Mills  about 
ways  in  which  useless  and  uncomfortable  rooms  may  be  made  into  sunshine 
traps  and  hold  together  the  members  of  the  family  in  true  companionship 
and  the  spirit  of  home.  Efficiency  in  work  and  restfulness  in  leisure  are 
the  keynotes  of  this  article. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  what  Mrs.  Mills  has  to  tell  you  will 
say,  "I  wish  Farm  and  Fireside  would  have  more  of  such  articles."  But 
we  knew  you  would  say  that.  So  we  have  arranged  with  Mrs.  Mills  for 
the  discussion  of  several  home  problems  like  this,  and  you  will  get  them  as 
you  get  Farm  and  Fireside. 

And  as  you  are  anticipating  the  next  issue,  do  not  forget  the  story.  In 
this  issue  will  appear  Part  I  of  a  story  by  that  master  of  the  short  story. 
Edwin  Baird.  It's  called  "His  Own  Daughter,"  but  it  tells  a  good  deal 
about  a  father  who  saw  little  use  for  either  aeroplanes  or  lovers. 
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What  the  Mexican  Farmers  Want 
I 

JLt 


Mr.  de  Lara 


"T  IS  fortunately  hard  for 
the  American  to  under- 
stand the  Mexican  situa- 
-tion.  "Fortunately"  be- 
cause our  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  life- 
times of  most  of  us  we  have 
had  no  civil  war,  no  taking 
away  of  •  property  by  force. 
The  last  instance  of  the  sort 
in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  which 
confiscated  the  most  valuable 
property  of  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States  just  as  great 
landed  estates  are  now  being 
confiscated  in  Mexico.  But 
Mr.  de  Lara's  article,  which 
we  are  delighted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  publishing,  will 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
terrible  problems  which  con- 
front the  farmers  of  Mexico.  Mr.  de  Lara  is  a  Mexican 
and  a  revolutionist.  He  has  striven  and  suffered  for  his 
views,  and  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
faction  in  Mexico  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
farthing.  A  very  different  story  would  be  written  covering 
this  subject  by  any  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Diaz  school  of 
political  action,  but  we  are  here  giving  the  opinions  of  the 
Mexican  farmers  themselves.  Mr.  de  Lara  is  the  author 
of  a  book  entitled  "The  Mexican  People,"  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
this  vexed  subject.  His  book,  as  well  as  this  account, 
shows  how  intimately  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mexican  farmers'  problem. 


THE  revolution  comes  from  the 
peon — he  who  is  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  possession  of  the  soil  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  have  many  years 
been  tilling  for  masters. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  of  the 
peon  class  in  Mexico  on  account  of  the 
revolution.  Perhaps  it  is  but  natural 
for  us  to  fall  into  the  erroneous  idea 
that  all  the  poor  of  that  country  belong 
to  that  class.  Besides  the  peon  there 
is  the  other  exploited  laboring  man — 
he  who  works  in  the  mines,  the  fac- 
tories, on  the  railroads,  and  the  city 
artisan.  But  the  ranks  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  not  made  up  of  the  latter. 

We  know  now  what  the  past  of  the 
peon  has  been — misery,  starvation, 
slavery,  and  humiliation. 

What  future  will  he  make  for  him- 
self after  the  destructive  period  of  the 
present  revolution  is  over  ?  To  foretell 
this  we  must  understand  how  the  small 
farmer  in  Mexico  has  conducted  himself. 


By  L.  Gutierrez  de  Lara 

has  told  me  of  his  endeavor  to  analyze  the  soil  accord- 
ing to  his  limited  knowledge,  his  purpose  being  to  take 
every  advantage  of  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Men 
of  such  high  ambition  and  intelligence  !  What  may  we 
expect  of  them  wheu  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
reorganized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  the 
farmer  in  his  endeavor  to  make  mother  earth  produce. 

Famine  in  a  Land  of  Plenty! 

Hindered  as  the  peon  has  been  in  the  past  by  lack  of 
modern  tools  and  scientific  knowledge,  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  every  inch  of  ground  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive. To-day  where  the  small  farmer  exists  we  find 
the  most  delicious  variety  of  vegetables  and-  fruits. 
He  has  the  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  water,  and,  yes,  the  intelligence.  Now  give 
him  the  opportunity  and  see  how  abundantly  the  mar- 
kets will  be  supplied  with  the  most  delicious  tomatoes, 
big  white  onions,  sweet  corn,  string  beans,  chickpeas, 
and  all  the  other  well-liked  vegetables. 

Thirty -five  years  ago  there  were  in  Mexico  about  one 
million  small  farmers,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  then,  there  is  no  record  of  a  cereal 
famine  in  the  country.  It  is  very  significant  indeed 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  coinciding  with  the  despoliation  of  the  small 


The  purpose  of  the  present  struggle  in  Mexico  is  to 
secure  the  distribution  of  the  large  haciendas  that 
should  by  rights  be  subdivided. 

First,  the  hacendado,  as  the  great  landlord  is  called, 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  country  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  He  dare  not  return,  for  life  is  dearer  to  him 
than  land;  but  to  the  peon  who  loves  the  land  •which 
he  has  been  cultivating  this  land  is  dearer  to  him  than 
life.  Was  he  not  ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  it  when 
he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  joined  the  ranks  to  fight  for 
it?  Was  it  for  any  certain  and  ambitious  individual 
that  he  was  eager  to  make  such  a  sacrifice? 

Having  driven  from  the  field  the  large  landowner, 
the  peon  continues  to  cultivate  the  same  piece  of 
ground  that  he  had  been  cultivating  for  his  master 
for  years,  with  this  difference :  he  is  now  keeping  the 
products  of  his  toil.  And  this  is  the  patch  of  land  that 
he  wants,  not  the  land  that  some  other  peon  has  been 
cultivating.  When  peace  has  been  established  and  the 
peon  has  a  voice  in  the  government,  he  will  demand 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sees  that  he  has  a 
recorded  legal  title  to  his  land. 

There  are  now  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  irrigated 
lands  in  Mexico,  enough  not  only  to  supply  the  three 
million  heads  of  families  among  the  peons  who  live 
there  but  several  million  farmers  from  Europe  or  the 
United  States  who  are  willing  to  go  to  Mexico. 

The  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  appreciate  the 
splendid  social  element  represented  by  the  small 
farmer.  In  Mexico  we  count  on  this  social  element  in 
the  future  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  We  expect  the  small  farmers 
to  show  to  the  nation  their  physical 
power  through  the  production  of  the 
necessities  of  life  by  the  intense  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  But  more  than 
this  we  expect  them  to  implant  their 
healthy,  sane,  and  honest  spirit  upon 
the  future  national  soul.  This  was 
done  in  1857  to  1861,  and  it  will  be 
done  again. 

The  Plea  of  the  Common  People 

We  have  these  great  hopes  in  Mexico, 
and  must  depend  upon  having  the  same 
spirit  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  small  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  able  to  make  their  influence 
felt  in  this  country,  there  will  follow  in 
consequence  a  sane  and  honest  policy ; 
but  if  they  let  the  absentee  landlords, 
industrial  speculators,  and  financial 
gamblers  take  the  land  in  the  country, 
they  will  crush  not  only  the  American 
small  farmer  but  will  make  their  evil 
influence  felt  all  over  the  world. 
No  matter  how  ignorant  of  politics 


I  have  seen  them — sturdy,  puritan,  honest  fellows 


In  the  first  place  we  must  take  into  account  the  deep 
passion  of  the  Mexican  tillers  of  the  soil  for  the  land. 

I  have  seen  them — sturdy,  puritan,  honest  fellows, 
who  stand  all  of  the  hardships  of  life  with  tremen- 
dous power  of  resistance,  who  bear  with  resignation 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  ones — crying  like  children 
when  they  have  been  evicted  from  their  small  patch 
of  land. 

This  great  passion  of  the  Mexican  farmer,  or  peon, 
shows  itself  sometimes  in  a  strange  way.  I  have 
watched  him  prone  upon  the  earth  nearly  motionless 
for  hours  and  hours,  scratching  the  ground  with  his 
fingers.    At  my  inquiry  about  his  peculiar  action,  he 


A  cocoanut  grove;  Mexican  huts  in  the  foreground 


farmer  under  the  Diaz  rule,  cereal  famines  began  to 
appear  periodically  every  year,  and  became  more  and 
more  acute  until  within  the  last  decade  these  famines 
became  so  intensified  as  to  produce  great  suffering 
among  the  poor  all  over  the  country.  The  Government, 
ignoring  the  real  cause  of  these  famines  (which  was 
the  lack  of  cultivation  of  the  lands  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  big  landlordism),  endeavored  to  remedy 
the  lack  of  crops  by  the  importation  of  corn  from  the 
United  States.  And  Mexico  is  essentially  a  corn-pro- 
ducing country ! 

Besides  work  on  this  vegetable-producing  land  (in- 
tensive cultivation)  we  have  extensive  cultivation  in 
the  south,  or  hot  lands.  The  production  is  larger  and 
richer,  but  the  crops  are  harder  to  cultivate  because  of 
the  intense  heat. 

This  work  exists  on  the  large  haciendas,  or  planta- 
tions, of  coffee,  pineapple,  sugar  cane,  rubber,  bananas, 
tobacco,  rice,  about  thirty  varieties  of  different  tropical 
fruits,  the  vanilla  bean,  and  hemp.  These  plantations 
may  remain  unsubdivided  due  to  the  extensive  crops 
and  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  cultivation. 
The  peon,  being  the  owner  of  a  patch  of  land  some- 
where else,  will  refuse  to  work  on  these  haciendas  fol- 
low hire,  and  this  will  force  the  development  of  mod- 
ern machinery- 


Hauling  corn — a  staple  product  in  Mexico 

the  farmer  may  be,  his  material  interest  as  a  producer 
is  such  that  he  makes  the  only  foundation  of  social 
justice  which  is  wanted  by  the  common  people  every- 
where in  the  world. 

What  is  needed  by  the  small  farmer,  financially,' 
physiologically,  and  socially,  is  naturally  needed  by! 
the  common  people  in  direct  contrast  to  the  wants,' 
needs,  and  ambitions  of  the  financial  gamblers  and; 
absentee  landlords. 

Let  the  small  farmer  place  upon  the  community  his 
simple  and  practical  ideas  of  politics  and  his  complete 
control  of  the  land :  then  will  there  be  abundance  of 
social  wealth,  with  social  justice,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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The  Headwork  Shop 


Rats- 


How  to  Lose  Their  Society — Use  the  Methods.  Here  Described  and  Even  the  Wisest 

Will  Go  Blindly  to   Their  Fate 


My  Rat-Heaven  Trap 


T 


IAKE  a  large  barrel  that 
"will  hold  water.    Nail  a 
small  post  in  the  center, 
only  half   the  height  of 
barrel,  and  set  barrel  where  most 
rats  will  pass.    Fill  barrel  half 
full  of  water,  just  to  top  of  post : 
then  put  in  a  thick  layer  of  corn 
silk,   cottonseed,   or   some  sub- 
stance that  will  not  become  wet 
and  sink  soon.   On  top  of  this  put  a  layer  of  corn  meal. 

Mr.  Rat  likes  corn  meal,  and  when  he  sees  a  barrel 
half  full  of  it,  he  hops  right  in.  He  can't  hop  out,  but 
he  finds  the  top  of  the  post  and  crawls  on  it  to  keep  out 
of  the  water.  His  brother  comes  along  and  sees  him 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  all  that  meal  and  in  he  hops, 
and  so  the  meeting  continues.  J.  B.  Simms. 

Oyster-Supper  Rat  Hunt 

OUR  village  was  overrun  with  rats  and  the  rats  did 
damage  in  every  way  a  rat  knows  how,  which  are 
many.  We  chose  two  leaders  whom  we  called  captains, 
and  each  captain  chose  his  men.  We  had  fifteen  on 
each  side.  The  side  showing  the  fewest  rat  tails  was 
to  serve  an  oyster  supper  for  alt  The  hunt  was  to  last 
a  week. 

We  drew  boundary  lines  about  a  mile  from  town  in 
each  direction  and  no  rat  caught  or  killed  outside  of 
the  boundary  line  was  to  count.  Otherwise  we  were  to 
catch  all  the  rats  we  could  any  way  we  could.  We 
used  steel  traps,  box  traps,  deadfalls,  barrel  trap*,  fer- 
rets, dogs,  guns,  and  clubs.  In  the  excitement  rats 
were  often  seized  in  bare  hands  and  killed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  three  disinterested  parties 
counted  the  tails  and  announced  33S  for  one  side  and 
332  for  the  other.  We  had  killed  670  rats  in  a  week. 
I  was  on  the  losing  side,  and  my  share  of  the  oyster 
supper  cost  me  TO  cents,  but  counting  the  supper  and 
the  fun  the  money  was  well  spent.  E.  B.  Yost. 

The  Terrier  the  Rat's  Terror 

WE  KEEP  poultry,  and  for  a  time  the  rats  killed 
large  numbers  of  onr  baby  chicks.  After  experi- 
ence with  all  kinds  of  traps,  poisons,  and  cats  we  have 
found  that  two  rat  terriers  are  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  rats.  For  several  years  no  rat  has  made 
our  place  its  permanent  abode.  The  dogs  are  always 
on  the  lookout,  and  when  a  rat  is  found  there  is  a 
lively  time. 

When  a  rat  is  located  under  the  woodpile  or  around 
the  chicken  eoop  one  dog  will  dig  after  him  while  the 
other  stands  back  and  waits  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
prey.  The  dogs  save  us  many  dollars  every  year  in 
actual  value  of  grain  and  chickens  the  rats  would 
destroy.  Dos  Moox. 

Trap  They  Don't  Suspect 

TAKE  a  large  box  and  cut 
a  notch  (A)  large  enough 
to  admit  a  good-sized  rat. 
Remove  all  the  boards  from 
the  top  of  the  box  and  place 
the  box  in  a  building  where 
rats  are  thick.  Pnt  the  cor- 
nel- B  against  the  wall,  bat 
have  the  corner  C  about  three  inches:  from  it,  leaving 
a  V-shaped  opening  behind  the  box.  Now  pot  some 
food  in  the  box  and  lay  boards  on  top  of  it. 

Do  not  disturb  it  for  a  few  days  until  you  see  the 
rats  are  going  there.  Then  whenever  you  go  near  the 
box  take  another  box  and  block  up  the  opening  between 
the  corner  C  and  the  wall.  Give  the  trap  box  a  thump 
and  the  rats  will  run  out  of  the  opening  (A)  behind 
the  box.  Then  with  a  stick  kill  them  from  above.  This 
simple  and  inexpensive  trap  is  the  best  I  have  used. 
I  killed  57  in  three  weeks.  Wayne  T.  Gray. 

Your  Share  is  Five  Rats 

THERE  are  on  an  average  30  people  and  150  rats  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  United  States.  This  makes  5 
rats  to  be  killed  by  each  person.  Our  family  of  three 
is  therefore  responsible  for  the  killing  of  15  rats,  but 
in  the  past  seven  months  we  have  killed  exactly  208. 
One  wire  rat  trap  and  6  steel  traps  did  the  work.  The 
wire  trap  was  baited  with  ear  corn  and  kept  cov- 
ered with  an  old  blanket.  At  one  time  we  caught  8  rats 
with  the  wire  trap,  and  4  rats  was  the  largest  record 
with  the  6  steel  traps.  The  steel  traps  were  set  on  top 
of  corn  hi  the  cribs  where  rats  were  working.  After 
-I  or  5  days  of  good  trapping  with  steel  traps  your  luck 
may  cease.  To  bring  it  back  wash  the  traps  thor- 
oughly in  hot  water.  The  rat  question  is  a  serious  one, 
but  if  everyone  would  do  his  share  and  kill  5  rats, 
there  would  be  none  left.  O.  A  Eexaha.x. 

Scorched  Rat  Gives  Warning 

I KILLED  a  rat  and  held  him  over  the  fire  till  well 
scorched.  Then  I  hung  him  up  where  the  rats  were 
most  troublesome,  and  in  two  weeks  not  a  rat  was  in 
sight,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  since.  John  Zoller. 

No  Nests,  No  Rats 

THE  best  way  to  keep  rats  away  from  your  corn 
and  other  feeds  is  a  rat-proof  crib  or  storehouse 
made  for  the  purpose.  If  you  use  wood  set  your  store- 
house high  enough  above  the  ground  so  your  dog  can 
go  under.  Clean  up  all  the  litter  around  the  place  and 
the  rats  will  have  no  place  to  raise  their  young.  We 
used  to  have  lots  of  rats,  but  since  cleaning,  up  the  piles 
of  old  lumber  the  rats  have  left  us.  T.  M.  Emberton. 


Let  the  Rat-Killing  Begin 

IN  THE  name  of  humanity  let  the  rat-killing 
begin.  Rats  carry  disease,  they  eat,  waste,  and 
defile  farm  products.  This  page  tens  how  others 
have  solved  the  rat  problem.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  should  first  destroy  all  nesting  places,  shut  off 
their  food  supply,  and  finally  kfll  them.  Trapping 
is  usually  better  than  poisoning  because  you  can 
bury  the  trapped  rat.  Poisoned  rats  that  die  in 
their  nests  may  be  a  great  annoyance.  The  ex- 
periences here  given  are  the  prize-winners  in  the 
contest  announced  August  15th. 

1st  prize  ($5.00)  has  been  awarded  to  "My 
Rat-Heaven  Trap"  by  J.  B.  Smms  (Alabama) 

2d  prize  ($3.00)  to  "Oyster-Supper  Rat 
Hunt"  by  E.  R.  Yost  (Ohio) 

All  others  win  $1.00  each.  When  the  same 
or  similar  methods  were  given  by  several  contest- 
ants the  prize  was  granted  to  the  best -written 
contribution. 

Several  correspondents  have  spoken  very  highly 
of  a  number  of  commercial  rat  poisons,  viruses,  and 
traps.  Most  of  these  articles  are  effective  and  scien- 
tifically prepared  as  the  result  of  long  study.  To 
persons  interested  in  them,  we  will  furnish  the 
names  of  the  most  highly  recommended  prepara- 
tions and  traps. 


A  Renter's  Way 


box 


AS  I  am  a  renter  and  move  every 
.  few  years,  I  always  find 
plenty  of  rats  on  the  new  place  I 
go  to.  But  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  all  of  the  rats  on  any  place  I 
have  lived. 

3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  10 


I  make  a 

inches  high.  In  each  side  I  cut  a  3-ineh  hole  5  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  when  the  box  is 
half  full  of  ear  corn  the  rats  can  easily  get  into  it. 
On  top  of  the  corn  I  put  half  a  dozen  steel  traps  and 
cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  boards.  The  rats  never 
seem  to  suspect  that  this  picnic  ground  for  them  is  a 
trap.  Feed  Schtjlz. 

How  to  Bell  Rats 

PROCURE  a  dozen  little  toy  bells  used  for  children's 
play  lines,  a  spool  of  wire,  and  any  trap  to  catch 
them  alive.  Bait  the  trap,  and  catch  as  many  as  you 
can  and  let  them  get  really  hungry.  Then  empty  the 
rats  into  a  barrel  or  box  from  which  they  cannot 
escape. 

Put  on  a  heavy  leather  glove,  reach  in.  grab  a  rat  by 
the  back,  and  with  wire  fasten  the  bell  on  the  rat's 
neck  and  turn  him  loose.  Do  the  same  with  all  you 
have  caught.   In  two  days  not  a  rat  can  be  found. 

Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Layman. 

The  Ferret  Method 

BUT  or  borrow  a  ferret  Take  your  ferret  to  the 
place  where  the  rats  are  worst  and  place  him  at 
the  entrance  to  a  hole.  He  can  go  anywhere  a  rat  can, 
and  after  he  has  entered  a  hole  the  rats  will  start  to 
leave  their  home.  Then  get  after  them  with  dogs,  and 
in  a  short  time  yon  will  have  the  rats  killed.  To 
prevent  their  return  in  barns  and  outbuildings,  place 
in  the  holes  some  of  the  nest  that  the  ferret  has  slept 
on  and  you  will  have  no  more  rats  as  long  as  the  smell 
of  the  ferret  lasts.  O.  B.  Rtjsseix. 


Swinging-Lid  Trap 


I HAVE  found  no  method  for  catching  rats  to  compare 
with  a  barrel  trap  provided  with  a  swinging  lid. 
Take  a  large  barrel  and  make  a  disk  which  is  two 
inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  original  barrel  head. 
Make  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  barrel  two  inches  below 
the  top  and  exactly  opposite  so  that  when  the  disk  is 
put  in  place  it  will  balance  and  remain  flat. 

The  lid  should  be  of  light  material  not  over  half  an 
inch  thick  and  be  suspended  so  delicately  that  the 
weight  of  a  mouse  on  the  outer  edge  will  tip  it  Grease 
the  lid  well  and  fasten  a  piece  of  bait  near  the  middle. 
The  rats  will  try  to  get  the  bait,  and  in  so  doing  tip 
the  lid  and  fall  into  the  water.  This  trap  is  always 
set  day  and  night. 

Before  using  this  trap  the  rats  at  my  place  were  so 
bad  that  we  couldn't  sleep.  After  one  week  with  the 
trap  described  the  barrel  was  nearly  half  full  of  dead 
rats.  D.  S.  McDfvttt,  Sr. 

Funnel  Slide 

TAKE  a  good  barrel  with  one 
head  out,  make  a  steep  tin 
funnel  to  fit  tightly  over  the  top 
of  the  barrel.  Make  a  hole  5 
inches  across  in  the  center  of 
the  funneL  Now  take  a  string, 
tie  it  to  (something  above  the 
barrel,  and  let  it  hang  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  funnel  about 
3  inches  above  the  hole.  Tie 
some  cheese  on  the  end.  Put  a 
few  boards  from  the  top  of  the 
barrel  to  the  ground  so  rats  can 
climb  up.  In  trying  to  get  the  cheese  the  rats  will 
slide  down  the  funnel  into  the  barrel.  Have  the  barrel 
half  full  of  water  and  they  win  drown  as  they  fall  in. 
I  have  caught  as  many  as  66  rate  in  one  night  with 
this  trap.  Melvtn  Woodruff. 


One  Peck,  First  Catch 

YEARS  ago  the  rats  were 
bad  about  the  place.  In 
the  granary  was  a  large 
wooden  box  nearly  full  of 
wheat  It  was  covered  with 
loose  boards,  and  the  rats  got 
in  easily.  I  made  a  round  hole 
in  the  box  just  even  with  the 
top  of  wheat,  removed  both  ends  of  a  tin  tomato  can, 
stuck  it  through  the  hole,  nailed  it  fast,  and  then  on 
the  outside  fastened  a  grain  sack.  After  dark  the 
boys  ran  out  to  the  granary  and  tightened  the  boards 
on  the  box.  The  rats  finding  their  usual  exit  closed 
ran  through  the  tin  hole  into  the  sack  The"  first  catch 
was  over  a  peek.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hornby. 

Use  Steel  Grain  Bins 

WE  HAVE  fought  rats  for  forty-five  years  with  all 
conceivable  methods,  and  mostly  with  indifferent 
success.  Last  fall  it  seemed  that  they  had  conspired 
to  clean  us  out  In  desperation  we  installed  a  gal- 
vanized steel  granary.  Our  grain*  is  now  sweet  and 
clean.  Mr.  Rat  is  a  gourmand.  Shut  off  his  victuals 
and  you  lose  his  society.  George  F.  Bbochway. 

Lay  Concrete  Floors 

IET  every  farmer  who  is  troubled  with  rate  destroy 
-j  their  breeding  places  by  laying  concrete  floors  hi 
hen  houses,  hog  pens,  and  all  places  where  rats  can  get 
under  and  make  themselves  at  home.  Do  this  and  rat 
troubles  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Concrete  floors  and  walls  are  cheaper  and  far  better 
than  wood  since  they  last  for  years  and  wood  finally 
rots  and  has  to  be  replaced.  Clabesce  Schwaseieck. 

Milk  and  Arsenic  Feast 

RATS  like  new  milk  just  as  well  as  cats  do.  Make 
a  trough  that  will  hold  two  quarts  of  milk  and 

long  enough  so  a  goodly  number  of  rats  can  get  to  it 
at  one  time.  Place  in  a  building  where  the  rate  make 
their  headquarters,  and  at  a  certain  time  each  evening 
treat  yonr  family  of  rats  to  a  drink  of  new  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow.  After  a  few  evenings  they  will  be  on 
hand  peeking  ont  of  every  hole  and  corner  anxious  for 
their  treat,  and  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned  will 
pitch  into  it  like  a  lot  of  pigs. 

After  you  have  kept  this  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  they  are  no  longer  suspicious,  dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  arsenic  in  a  little  warm  water  and  add  to 
each  quart  of  the  new  milk.  Given  in  this  way  it  goes 
directly  into  the  circulation,  and  behold  you  have  a 
rat-killin' :  R.  G.  Drysdale. 


Cross-Cut  Paper 


H 


[AVLNG  tried  nearly  every 
method  of  killing  rats,  here  is 
the  one  I  can  recommend.  Take  a 
barrel  that  is  water-tight  at  least 
halfway  up.  Place  a  large  rock  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  pour 
m  enough  water  to  almost  cover 
the  rock,  leaving  enough  of  the 
rock  exposed  for  one  rat  to  sit  on. 
Over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  instead 
of  a  head,  stretch  a  piece  of  heavy  paper,  securing  it 
by  a  cord  passed  around  the  barrel  just  below  the  top 
hoop. 

Dampen  the  paper  with  a  sponge  so  it  will  be  tight 
when  dry.  On  the  paper  place  bits  of  cheese  or  meat 
for  several  days  in  succession.  The  rate  will  get 
accustomed  to  come  there  for  their  regular  feed.  As 
soon  as  they  have  developed  sufficient  confidence  to 
come  regularly,  cut  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  paper 
and  bait  as  before. 

The  first  rat  will  drop  into  the  barrel  and  take  his 
place  on  the  rock.  The  next  one  that  falls  in  will 
fight  with  the  one  in  the  barrel  for  the  place,  and  the 
commotion  will  attract  the  others,  which  will  soon  be 
tumbling  in.  There  are  no  survivors  to  tell  the  story, 
and  the  method  keeps  right  on  working  as  long  as  the 
rate  last  and  the  paper  keeps  good.  I  have  often 
caught  as  many  as  20  in  one  night   Daxtel  Prowaxi. 

None-Such  Fried  Sponge 

I HATE  tried  all  the  traps,  poison,  and  ordinary 
methods  for  catching  rats,  but  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  compare  with  fried  sponge.  Cut  up  a  sponge 
into  pieces  the  size  of  your  thumb  and  fry  these  pieces 
in  hot  meat  grease. 

Place  them  where  the  rats  are  thickest  and  they  will 
eat  the  pieces  of  sponge.  When  the  grease  has  been 
digested  out  the  sponge  swells  up  and  kills  them.  I 
have  tried  this  myself,  and  a  great  many  friends  have 
tried  it  and  all  pronounce  it  a  splendid  way  to  kill 
rats.  SIrs.  Dkt.t.a  Wixsox. 

Raster  Cast  Kills  Them 

RIDDING  farm  buildings  of  rats  is  a  constant  prob- 
lem. Poisoned  grain  is  dangerous  to  poultry,  and 
must  be  used  with  great  care.  Here  is  a  simple,  cheap, 
and  easy  method. 

Mix  two  thirds  of  a  teacupful  of  plain  cornmeal  with 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  granulated  sugar.  The  rats  eat  the 
preparation  and  a  plaster  cast  is  formed  in  their 
stomach  which  kills  them  quickly. 

Four  or  five  meals  will  wipe  out  the  largest  rat 
famflies.  If  the  rodents  do  not  eat  all  of  the  first 
meal  throw  away  what  they  leave  and  prepare  a  new 
mixtuTe.  Keep  it  dry  and  away  from  poultry  and 
pets.  Ray  Yarxeix. 


When  Junk  Sits  in  Judgment 

Its  Verdict  is  Often  a  Mental  Jolt  That  Will  Save  You  From  Future  Follies 

By  D.  S.  Burch,  Associate  Editor 


AN  OLD  negro  farmer  watching  his  porkers  at  the 
/\    feeding  trough  remarked,  "You  suah  am  hogs 
/""^^  an'  whoevah  invented  dat  name  didn't  have  to 
be  very  smart,  'cause  anybody  would  know 
youah  was  hogs."    Junk  is  about  the  same  kind  of  a 
name.    No  other  expression  is  quite  so  expressive.  It 
is  a  word  you  don't  have  to  learn.    It  just  comes 
natural  because  junk  couldn't  be  called  anything  else. 

And  unless  you  examine  each  article  in  a  junk  pile 
separately  and  recall  its  history,  you  could  almost  be 
convinced  that  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
was  correct  after  all.  Ever  hear  of  that  theory? 
Here  it  is,  and  it's  not  a  bad-sounding  one  either. 
Philosophers,  doctors,  and  all  learned  men  believed  it 
less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  "If  you  leave  a 
basket  of  old  rags,"  they  said,  "in  an  empty  room,  you 
will  after  a  few  weeks  find  it  full  of  young  mice." 
"And  if  you  leave  a  piece  of  meat  in  a  warm  place  for 
a  few  days  you  will  find  it  full  of  maggots."  They 
believed  that  by  some  mysterious  process  the  mice  and 
maggots  were  spontaneously  created  or  "generated;" 
that  was  the  word  they  used. 

But  nowadays  we  know  that  maggots  come  from 
eggs  and  the  eggs  are  laid  by  flies.  Similarly  the  litter 
of  mice  didn't  come  from  the  rags  but  were  the  off- 
spring of  mice  which  appropriated  the  basket  of  rags 
as  a  home.  There  is  always  an  explanation  if  you  are 
clever  enough  to  find  it.  Anyhow,  like  maggots,  mice, 
and  Topsy,  junk  doesn't  "just  grow."  It  has  a  real 
beginning  and  existence  for  which  everyone  who  owns 
or  harbors  a  junk  pile  is  responsible. 

What  One  Junk  Pile  Contained 

I  examined  the  junk  pile  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  not 
long  ago  to  try  to  learn  the  lesson  in  it.  That  par- 
ticular junk  pile  seemed  to  be  a  monument  to  poor 
judgment  in  buying.  It  was  made  up  of  four  classes 
of  articles  in  about  the  following  proportions : 

1.  Good  merchandise  that  had  worn  out,  10  per  cent. 

2.  Good  or  fairly  good  merchandise  that  had  been 
poorly  taken  care  of,  10  per  cent. 

3.  Merchandise  apparently  used  only  a  short  time 
and  discarded  as  useless,  40  per  cent. 

4.  Small  articles  of  trivial  nature  that  had  been 
bought  on  an  impulse,  apparently  because  they  were 
cheap  or  "would  do  for  the  pur- 
pose," 40  per  cent. 

All  in  all,  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  junk  was  justified ;  the  rest 
was  evidence  of  indiscreet  pur- 
chases and  folly.  An  example  of 
the  first  group  (good  merchandise 
worn  out)  was  an  old  binder.  It 
had  cost  $135  when  new,  and  had 
been  purchased  second-hand  for 
$40.  Since  then  it  had  given  good 
service  for  five  years,  but  was  now 
practically  worn  out  all  over  and 
was  waiting  for  the  junk  man  to 
buy  it  on  an  old-iron  basis. 

The  second  group  (good  mer- 
chandise poorly  taken  care  of) 
was  exemplified  by  a  battered 
wash  boiler.  It  had  a  good  copper 
bottom  and  probably  cost  $2  when 
new.  But  the  tin  on  it  was  so 
badly  rusted  and  so  battered  up 
that  scouring  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hard  usage  and  failure  to  dry  it 
thoroughly  when  put  away  caused 
its  being  sent  to  the  scrap  pile  far  ahead  of  its  time. 

The  third  group  (merchandise  that  had  been  dis- 
carded after  only  a  slight  term  of  usefulness)  was  the 
largest  of  all  in  bulk.    A  good  example  was  a  bed 


spring  that  sagged  like  a  hammock.  It  was  weakly 
constructed,  had  cost  about  $1.75,  and  apparently  was 
made  to  sell  rather  than  for  service.  For  a  child  or 
for  only  occasional  use  it  might  have  been  a  fairly 
good  purchase.  But  for  general  usage  this  spring  had 
proved  a  poor  investment.  It  was  semi-junk  in  the 
first  place. 

The  last  group  was  the  most  interesting  of  all  and, 
as  I  found  out  later,  a  good  many  other  things  that 
really  ought  to  have  been  in  that  group  were  scattered 
around  the  farm.  In  a  tool  box,  for  example,  were 
three  screw,  drivers  of  about  the  same  size.  One  of 
them  had  cost  ten  cents,  and  the  edge  was  all  bent  up 
so  it  was  useless.    Another  had  cost  twenty  cents. 


You  can  easily  overdo  the  fresh-air  treatment  when 
dealing  with  farm  machinery 


That  one  was  of  slightly  better  material,  but  it  had 
a  soft  point  which  was  so  twisted  that  it  wouldn't  fit 
a  small  screw  head,  and  was  too  weak  to  loosen  a  large 
tight  screw.  Besides,  the  handle  was  loose.  The  third 
screw  driver  had  cost  36  cents  and  was  first-class  in 
every  way. 

"I  thought  the  first  one  would  do,"  the  man  who 
bought  it  admitted,  "and  it  looked  about  as  good  as 


the  better  ones.  I  really  wanted  the  35-cent  one  in 
the  first  place,  but  as  I  never  had  much  use  for  a  screw 
driver  I  tried  to  economize.  I  wasted  nearly  as  much 
on  cheap  screw  drivers  as  I  paid  for  a  good  one." 


This  little  incident  which  involves  just  a  few  cents 
had  been  repeated  over  and  over  with  both  large  and 
small  articles  and  helped  to  explain  why  his  junk  pile 
was  so  large. 

Nearly  everyone  has  his  own  opinion  about  the  place 
and  fitness  of  low-grade  merchandise  in  the  business 
world.  It's  a  great  subject.  For  temporary  purposes 
low-grade  material  is  often  the  best  investment.-  Cheap 
articles  also  help  in  a  way  to  keep  prices  on  other 
grades  from  getting  out  of  reason. 

But  junk  piles  seem  to  show  that  the  buying  public 
is  less  skillful  in  getting  service  out  of  cheap  articles 
than  from  the  better  grade.  Stated  differently,  only 
an  expert  judge  of  values  can  make  a  practice  of  buy- 
ing cheap  goods  and  save  money  by  doing  it. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  went  to  buy  a  hoe.  He  looked 
at  some  25-cent  hoes  and  then  at  some  50-cent  ones. 
They  looked  about  the  same,  so  he  got  a  25-cent  one. 
He  congratulated  himself  on  having  saved  25  cents,  so 
he  treated  himself  to  soda  water  for  that  amount. 
The  hoe  worked  all  right  for  a  few  hours  and  then  got 
dull.  He  sharpened  it,  but  it  wouldn't  keep  an  edge. 
He  tried  to  cut  some  large  weeds  with  it  and  the 
handle  broke  in  two.  The  wood  was  weak  and  cross- 
grained.  The  next  day  he  went  back  and  got  a  50-cent 
hoe  which  in  the  end  really  cost  him  a  dollar  if  you 
count  the  cost  of  the  first  hoe  and  the  soda  water. 

Perhaps  You've  Made  the  Same  Mistake 

Another  cause  of  large  junk  piles  is  the  habit  of 
picking  up  articles  of  doubtful  value  and  lugging  them 
home.  I  remember  an  incident  that  occurred  some- 
years  ago  in  New  Hampshire.  A  neighbor  had  an  old 
blacksmith  shop  that  he  offered  to  give  me  for  tearing 
it  down  and  getting  it  off  his  land.  It  contained  some 
pretty  good  lumber,  and  as  I  had  a  notion  it  would 
come  in  handy  I  accepted  the  offer,  especially  as  the 
shop  was  only  half  a  mile  away.  Altogether  I  spent 
three  days  taking  the  old  shop  to  pieces  and  piling  up 
the  lumber.  Then  as  I  was  unable  to  take  time  to  do 
the  hauling  I  paid  $3  to  have  the  lumber  and  the  old 
iron  it  contained  hauled  to  my  place. 

I  can't  begin  to  enumerate  all  the  things  that  shop 
contained,  but  there  was  an  old  hand  bellows,  some 
wheels,  an  old  iron  vise,  bolts,  iron  rods,  and  the 
like.  Looking  back  on  it  now,  I 
smile.  My  neighbor  got  rid  of  that 
old  shop  at  no  cost  to  himself, 
while  I  invested  about  $10  worth  of 
time  and  cash  moving  all  that  junk 
onto  my  farm.  Yes,  I  had  the  lum- 
ber, but  for  $10  I  could  have  bought 
a  larger  amount  of  good  new  lum- 
ber. And  I  never  used  any  of  the 
old  junk.  Finally,  in  sheer  disgust, 
I  used  it  to  fill  up  an  old  well. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  thought  seriously  about  junk. 
But  the  experience  gained  by  the 
mental  jolt  turned  out  profitably  in 
the  end,  for  ever  since  I  have  been 
more  careful  in  my  purchases  and 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
deeming that  $10  many  times  over. 

Really,  except  for  the  little  poem 
about  the  busy  bee  and  the  fable 
of  the  industrious  ant  that  are 
taught  us  in  childhood,  a  good 
many  of  us  would  never  take  seri. 
ous  notice  of  these  important  crea- 
tures. So  even  in  the  rat-infested, 
mosquito-breeding,  ugly,  humble  pile  of  junk  that  you 
are  saving  for  the  dealer  in  old  iron  who  never  comes 
you  can  find  a  personal  financial  lesson.  Pay  your 
junk  pile  a  visit  and  see  for  yourself. 


No,  this  is  not  the  scene  of  a  runaway:  it's  just  a  farm  junk  pile,  a  monument  to  mistakes 


Two  Wise  Parents  and  a  Great  Country 


THERE  are  four  men  of  large  wealth,  with  large 
families  and  great  influence,  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  region  whose  success  appeals  to  me  because 
it  is  so  easily  traceable  to  a  wise  father,  a  devoted 
mother,  and  America's  great  opportunities. 

Forty-six  years  ago  John  Austin  and  his  wife  Emma 
and  their  four  sons  were  as  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
underpaid  workaday  world  in  an  overcrowded  mill 
city  of  England  as  any  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  families. 

John  Austin  was  hale  and  hearty,  a  vigorous  man  m 
the  prime  of  life,  honest  to  the  end  of  the  limit,  but  his 
wages  were  so  slight  that  the  future  was  very  dark  as 
he  thought  of  those  boys  who  must  grow  up  into  the 
same  hopeless  life  he  was  living.  The  goodwife 
Emma  felt  it  all  as  heavily  as  did  John.  Must  those 
boys  of  theirs  live  and  die  sweltering  in  the  mill  city? 
Not  if  there  was  a  God  in  Israel,  for  she  was  very 
religious. 

She  had  neighbors  with  some  advantages  over  her. 
Among  them  were  two  elderly  maiden  sisters  who  had 
a  religious  paper  which  told  of  a  New  World  where 
there  was  land  that  could  be  had  for  the  taking.  It 
was  an  advertisement,  to  be  sure,  and  the  facts  were 
overstated,  doubtless,  but  to  Emma  Austin  it  was  a 
veritable  Gospel.  She  read  and  re-read  and  prayed 
as  she  read,  "One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  John 
and  the  boys." 

When  Opportunity  Came  It  Was  Welcomed 

True,  it  was  a  long  way  off  and  it  cost  money  to  get 
there,  and  John  and  Emma  had  no  money,  and  their 
wages  made  no  provision  for  saving.  Emma  was  an 
intense  woman,  very  intense,  her  prayers  were  intense, 
and  she  talked  with  the  maiden  sisters  who  were  not 
much  better  off  than  she,  but  they  had  no  concern  for 
EW 
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their  future,  for  there  were  no  children  of  theirs  to 
grow  up  into  the  ceaseless  toil  and  hopeless  life  of  an 
English  mill  city. 

Penniless  Emma  had  no  more  idea  of  having  those 
boys  grow  up  in  the  life  into  which  she  had  given 
them  birth  than  as  though  she  had  an  adequate  bank 
account.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1868  that  she  saw 
an  advertisement  of  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  to  New 
York  with  the  price  specified  for  tickets  to  the  land 
where  there  could  be  found  160  acres  of  land  for  the 
taking. 

She  told  John  and  her  neighbors  about  it. 

The  sailing  was  several  weeks  ahead.  John  told  her 
that  it  was  foolish,  for  they  could  scarcely  raise  money 
enough  to  get  to  Liverpool,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  pas- 
sage money.  But  Emma  said  it  was  fun  to  think  about 
it  and  talk  about  it. 

Just  then,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  those  maiden  sisters, 
from  an  unheard-of  relative,  received  a  share  in  an 
estate,  and  in  came  cash,  and  it  was  more  than  enough 
for  the  passage  money  of  Emma  Austin  and  her  family 
into  the  heart  of  the  land  where  there  were  160  acres 
of  land  to  be  given  away. 

John  hesitated,  but  not  Emma,  and  in  midsummer  of 


1868  John  Austin  and  his  family  were  in  a  lovely  val- 
ley in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 

Once  established  and  the  market-gardening  scheme 
on  its  feet,  John  divided  the  160  acres  in  halves,  kept 
80  acres  and  gave  each  of  the  boys.  20  acres.  They  all 
worked  the  whole  of  it,  but  kept  the  expenses  and 
income  from  each  lot  distinct.  They  were  members 
one  of  the  other  and  each  distinct  from  the  other. 

I  know  Mark  Austin  well ;  he  is  one  of  the  emineutly 
prosperous  men  in  Idaho.  He  furnishes  sugar  beets 
for  eight  of  the  large  factories  along  a  line  of  400 
miles  of  railway,  raising  many  of  the  beets  and  con- 
tracting for  the  rest.  He  is  a  prince  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Idaho. 

The  other  three  boys,  Thomas,  William,  and  John, 
are  cattle  kings  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  each 
is  at  the  head  of  a  live-stock  company,  two  in  the 
sheep  business — one  had  50,000  head  when  I  saw  him 
in  1913.  One  is  president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  intermountain  region. 

Remember  the  Wife  Made  the  First  Plans 

The  business  interests  of  those  four  mighty  men  are 
interlinked  though  financially  distinct.  They  run  their 
vast  business  schemes  as  they  did  their  20  acres  each, 
when  they  ran  the  80  acres  as  though  it  were  one 
market  garden,  but  they  knew  the  profit  of  each  20 
acres,  and  divided  it.  They  still  keep  those  80  acres 
together  and  apart.  Each  of  those  four  men  has  a 
family,  and  each  has  done  by  his  sons  what  the  father 
did  for  him. 

John  and  Emma  Austin  sweltering  in  an  English 
mill  town  and  Mark,  Thomas,  William,  and  John  with 
dominion  over  a  good  part  of  the  earth  in  four  great 
mountain  States  is  a  comparative  study  in  economics 
and  sociology  that  sends  a  thrill  through  any  heart. 
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YOU'RE  on  the  jury.     Ever  realize  how  many 
decisions  of  different  kinds  you  make  even  in  a 
day?    And  we  know  you  like  fair  play. 

So  when  you  see  any  opinion  advanced  or  state- 
ment made  in  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  that  seems  to 
you  unfair  or  biased,  speak  up  and  say  "Fair  Play!" 
This  issue,  and  every  other  issue,  is  open  to  criticism 
or  approval  in  more  than  half  a  million  homes  besides 
your  own.  It's  so  easy  to  condemn  on  appearances. 
Give  us  your  views  and  reasons  on  the  other  side  if 
you  think  only  one  side  has  been  given.  Even  if 
you  have  only  something  nice  to  say,  send  it  along. 


Herbert  Quick, 


Editor 


September  26,  1914 


Let's  Not  Hurry 

CONGRESS  is  acting  wisely  in  refusing  to 
pass  any  rural-credit  legislation  this  year. 
Farmers'  organizations  east  and  west  have 
asked  for  delay  and  more  time  for  study  and 
thought. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  were  always  eager  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment for  monetary  aid,  but  if  that  was  ever  true 
it  is  so  no  longer.  We  prefer  a  good  system  next 
year  or  the  year  after  to  any  hurried  and 
scamped  legislation. 

The  Hollis-Bulkley  bill,  for  instance,  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
$50,000,000  of  mortgages  yearly,  has  not  set  the 
farmers  crazy.  Neither  did  the  Norris  bill  or 
any  of  the  other  bills  for  government  loans. 

In  the  meantime,  why  not  consider  the  most 
successful  land-mortgage  system  in  the  world, 
the  Landschaft  system  of  Germany?  On  June 
13th  of  this  year  the  German  farmers  were  sell- 
ing their  4-per-cent  mortgages  on  the  Berlin 
market  at  par,  while  German  government  bonds 
sold  the  same  day  for  96.  The  farmers'  bonds 
secured  by  mortgages  on  their  farms  bearing  3% 
per  cent  sold  at  96,  while  the  government  bonds 
sold  at  84.  Three-per-cent  Landschaft  bonds 
sold  for  80.50,  while  government  3-per-cents  sold 
for  74.80.  That  is,  a  German  farmer  could  get 
$4  more  on  a  hundred-dollar  loan,  at  4  per  cent ; 
$11.20  more  on  a  hundred-dollar  3%-per-cent 
loan ;  and  $6.30  more  on  a  hundred-dollar  3-per- 
cent loan  than  their  Government  could  get.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  land  bond  the  interest  gradu- 
ally pays  off  the  principal,  while  the  government 
bond  has  no  such  quality. 

The  Hollis-Bulkley  bill  confesses  its  weak- 
ness when  it  brings  the  Government  in  to  help 
float  the  land  bonds.  If  they  were  issued  on  the 
same  system  as  the  Landschaft  bonds  there 
would  be  no  need  of  government  intermeddling. 

And  as  for  the  Norris  bill,  what's  the  use  of 
government  loans  when  if  we  had  the  German 
system  we  could  borrow  money  on  our  farms  at 
lower  rates,  probably,  than  Uncle  Sam  could 
borrow  it? 

It  would  seem  the  sensible  thing  for  Congress 
•to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  Landschaft  sys- 
tem pure  and  simple.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the 
state  laws  are  such  as  to  foreclosure,  redemp- 
tion, and  the  like  that  the  system  would  not 
work  under  them;  but  this  obstacle  would  be 
cured  in  time.  This  would  be  its  working:  a 
man  would  come  into  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment office  in  which  the  mortgage  associations 
were  organized  and  ask  for  a  federal  charter. 
"Where  do  you  live  ?"  would  be  the  first  question. 
"In  Ohio?  Well,  the  laws  of  Ohio  do  not  allow 
you  to  conform  to  the  Landschaft  rules.  We 
can't  give  you  a  charter.  Sorry— good  day !" 
Another  comes.  "I  am  from  New  York,"  says 
he.    "Very  well,"  is  the  reply.   "New  York  has 


passed  the  necessary  Landschaft  laws.  Here's 
your  charter !" 

When  the  Ohio  farmers  found  themselves 
paying  6  per  cent  as  against  3%  or  4  of  the  New 
York  farmer,  the  Ohio  laws  would  be  changed. 
The  Landschaft  system  would  soon  be  universal. 
And  while  we  were  growing  into  the  best  possi- 
ble system  we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  at 
present.  Sometimes  it  pays  to  wait  and  make 
haste  slowly. 


Let  Us  Give  Thanks 

WE  HAVE  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  any 
people  on  earth. 
Let  us  remember  our  manifold  blessings. 
We  see  the  nations  of  the  world  at  each  other's 
throats  in  a  hellish  and  fratricidal  war. 

We  are  most  blessed  in  our  removal  by  the 
wide  ocean  from  the  scene  of  that  conflict.  We 
are  a  united  nation  of  fifty  States,  speaking  a 
common  language,  understanding  each  other, 
having  no  enmities  of  one  State  against  another. 
No  other  people  have  such  a  blessing.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  can  scarcely  under- 
stand the  anxiety  of  Europeans  as  they  scan  the 
sky  for  airships,  gaze  out  over  the  sea  for  war- 
ships, and  listen  for  the  trampling  of  invading 
hosts. 

On  our  north  lies  Canada,  a  people  like  our- 
selves, peaceful,  friendly,  no  less  our  fellows 
than  are  our  brethren  of  our  sister  States.  We 
may  well  be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  along  the 
great  frontier  from  Maine  to  Puget  Sound  we 
are  in  need  of  not  a  single  fort  or  a  single  sol- 
dier. 

No  European  nation  has  such  splendid  neigh- 
bors as  are  the  Canadians  to  us.  This  is  the 
most  beautiful  fact  in  the  political  geography 
of  the  world. 

On  the  south  we  have  Mexico,  turbulent,  torn 
by  revolution,  and  often  a  vexatious  and  unde- 
sirable neighbor.  But  we  may  well  render  thanks 
that  by  patient  forbearance  we  have  put  aside 
the  danger  of  embroilment  in  war  with  Mexico. 
We  pity  the  Mexican  people,  and  hope  that  they 
may  set  their  feet  now  on  the  ladder  which  leads 
upward  to  the  level  of  peace  and  stability  and 
prosperity  which  we  have  gained. 

We  should  be  glad  that  our  Government  has  so 
acted  that  we  are  free  from  war  with  Mexico  at 
this  time  especially.  Otherwise  we  should  be  in 
greater  danger  than  now  of  being  drawn  into 
the  awful  vortex  of  the  world  war.  Were  we 
now  at  war  Mexico  might  easily  be  encroached 
upon  by  some  of  the  warring  nations.  Mexico 
might  be  able  to  make  an  alliance  with  one  of 
them.  Our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  might  be 
attacked.  We  should  thank  God  for  peace  with 
Mexico. 

We  should  be  glad,  too,  that  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing friends  with  Argentine,  Chile,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, and  by  our  broad-minded  treatment  of 
the  right  of  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
we  are  better  friends  with  the  whole  world  than 
we  have  been  for  years. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  a  government  of 
such  financial  strength  that  it  can  take  measures 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  nation  against  finan- 
cial panic,  and  that  we  have  a  business  system 
strong  enough  to  ward  off  from  us  all  the  evils 
of  war,  so  far  as  they  can  be  warded  off.  We 
should  be  glad  of  the  solidity  and  calmness  with 
which  Government  and  banks  are  confronting  a 
situation  which  threatens  civilization  itself. 

We  have  no  kings  with  ambitions  like  those  of 
Hapsburg,  Romanoff,  and  Hohenzollern.  We  are 
glad  of  that. 

And  of  all  things,  in  this  dreadful  time,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  people  edu- 
cated in  common  schools,  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  intelligent  enough  and  moral  enough  to  be 
sorry  for  the  wretched  peoples  of  Europe  and  to 
wish  them  a  good  deliverance  from  the  tortures 
they  are  enduring. 

To  be  an  American  is  a  good  thing.  Let  us 
never  forget  that 


War  Prices  in  Time  of  Peace 

THE  outbreak  of  the  European  war  sent  kiting 
upward  the  prices  of  things  we  eat  and  wear. 
Many  of  these  advances,  if  not  most  of  them, 
were  unwarranted  and  unjust.  They  were  the 
effects  of  speculation.  They  represent  all  along 
the  line  an  effort  of  insiders  to  make  the  out- 
siders pay  a  war  tax,  not  to  the  Government, 
for  it  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  to  the 
insiders  themselves'. 

The  success  of  these  machinations  would  im- 
pose on  the  American  people  war  prices  in  time 
of  peace. 

The  President  at  once  set  in  motion  the 
agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  to  find  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  like  violation  of  law  in 
connection  with  the  upward  movement  of  prices. 

Meat  went  up.  It  is  charged  that  the  packers 
created  a  scarcity  for  consumption  so  that  they 
might  put  stock  in  storage  for  speculative  rea- 
sons. They  answer  that  the  receipts  of  killing 
stock  at  the  yards  prove  that  the  rise  in  meats 
grows  out  of  a  natural  scarcity.  It  ought  to  be 
easy  to  tell  which  side  is  correct  by  comparing 
the  advances  in  meats  with  the  advances  in  live 
stock. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  advances  in  tea 
and  coffee  temporarily,  since  we  bring  these 
across  the  sea  ;  but  the  cessation  of  the  European 
demand  ought  to  make  both  cheaper. 

The  war  found  sugar  selling  very  low,  but  it 
doubled  in  price  within  a  fortnight.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  since  it  comes  across  the  oceans,  and 
the  great  sugar-beet  countries  of  Europe  are  all 
embroiled  in  the  war.  We  may  look  for  rather 
dearer  sugar  for  j  time. 

Imported  cheeses  must  go  up,  and  the  Ameri- 
can dealer  will  find  his  demand  greatly  increased 
on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  European 
supply  by  the  war.  Anything  the  Administra- 
tion can  legally  do  to  keep  down  the  speculative 
fever  will  command  the  sympathy  of  all,  but 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  expect  that  it  can 
do  much.  War  makes  scarcity,  and  scarcity 
makes  high  prices.  That  Americans  may  suffer 
actual  starvation  on  account  of  this  fraticidal 
struggle  is  proof  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  at 
least  in  suffering.  "No  man  liveth  unto  himself 
alone,  or  dieth  unto  himself  alone." 

The  man  responsible  for  the  war  committed 
a  crime  against  you  and  me  and  every  other  per- 
son in  the  world. 


Guessing  at  the  Top  Price 

DURING  the  Civil  War  an  Iowa  miller  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  a  lot  of  flour  from  the 
Government.  He  offered  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  wheat,  going  as  high  as  $2.50  a  bushel. 
Very  little  grain  came  in.  The  farmers  were 
waiting  for  the  top  of  the  market. 

It  was  a  small  mill  on  the  frontier,  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  communication  was  not 
then  developed.  The  miller  began  lowering  his 
price  for  wheat — and  the  farmers  began  hauling 
it  in.  He  filled  his  contract  at  an  average  of 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  less  than  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  pay.  The  wheat  growers  would  not  sell 
until  they  were  perfectly  certain  that  wheat  was 
going  no  higher. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  value  in  this  story  for 
us  all.  We  have  advised  our  readers  not  to  give 
their  crops  and  live  stock  away  in  the  slump 
which  took  place  when  the  ships  ceased  to  sail. 
That  slump  is  now  over.    Commerce  is  moving. 

As  this  is  written  May  wheat  has  reached 
$1.19.    It  seems  to  be  still  rising. 

Giving  advice  is  a  risky  thing.  Trying  to 
guess  the  top  of  the  market  is  riskier. 

The  danger  to  those  who  hold  on  too  long  is 
that  at  the  first  little  slump  the  farmers  will  do 
to  the  big  markets  what  the  Iowa  farmers  did  to 
the  local  market  at  that  frontier  mill  during  the 
Civil  War. 

It  is  safer  to  sell  on  a  rising  market  than  a 
falling  one. 


E-W 


The  easiest  car  in  the  world  to  drive — The  1915  Maxwell 
$695 — Fully  Equipped,  and  with  17  New  Features 


i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Pure  stream-line  body. 
Adjustable  front  seat. 
Simms  high-tension  magneto. 
Three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs. 
Tire  brackets  on  rear. 
Spring  tension  fan. 
Kingston  carburetor. 
Clear-vision  wind  shield. 


9.    Mohair  top. 

10.  Concealed  door  hinges. 

11.  Gasoline  tank  located  under  dash  cowl. 

12.  Crown  fenders  with  all  rivets  concealed. 

13.  Head  lights  braced  by  rod  running  be- 
tween lamps. 

14.  Famous  make  of  anti-skid  tires  on  rear 
wheels. 


15.  Gracefully  rounded,  double-shell  radiator 
equipped  with  shock  absorbing  device. 

16.  Instrument  board,  carrying  speedometer, 
carburetor  adjustment,  and  gasoline  filler. 

17.  Improved  steering  gear;  spark  and  throttle 
control  on  quadrant  under  steering  wheel; 
electric  horn  with  button  mounted  on  end 
of  quadrant. 


HOLDS  THE  ROAD  AT  50  MILES  AN  HOUR 


If  you  have  never  driven  an  automobile,  the  1915  Maxwell  is  the  car 
for  you.  If  you  have  driven  cars  you  will  appreciate  this  automobile. 
This  "wonder  car"  is  driven  from  the  left  side,  and  has  but  two  pedals. 
The  two  levers  are  in  the  center.  The  foot  accelerator  has  a  heel  rest. 
The  spark  and  throttle  control  are  under  the  steering  wheel.  The  front 
seat  is  adjustable  to  your  individual  leg  length. 


The  Maxwell  has  real  power.  The  Maxwell  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hill  climbers  in  the  world.  It  will  throttle  down  to  4  miles  an  hour  on 
high  gear,  and  pick  up  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  a  comparatively  few  yards. 
This  means  little  gear  shifting,  with  less  wear  on  both  car  and  driver. 

See  this  full  five  passenger,  beautiful,  graceful  family  car  at  the  Maxwell 
dealer  nearest  you.  Write  for  beautiful  1915  Maxwell  Catalogue,  Dept.  A.  G. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

With  Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra 


Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26,  1914 


The  War  is  Influencing  Our  Market  Outlook 


The  Apple  Market 

By  Herbert  Quick 

THE  apple  situation  is  precarious. 
Summer  and  fall  apples  have  been 
a  drug  in  most  markets.  What 
are  the  prospects  for  the  winter 
crop?  Whether  there  will  be  any  consid- 
erable European  demand  is  a  question. 

The  man  who,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  can  get  even  a  fair  price  for  win- 
ter apples  is  fortunate,  and  should  sell. 
It  will  probably  be  a  year  when  storage 
will  be  the  grower's  only  salvation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  good 
prices  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Pood 
will  be  high — and  apples  are  food.  They 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mighty  good 
food. 

People  who  are  seeking  to  economize 
in  an  era  of  war  prices  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  the  apple  as  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
things  which  have  been  elevated  in  price 
by  the  unprecedented  conditions. 

The  organized  apple  growers  should 
make  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  city 
papers.  Teach  the  people  the  value  of 
apples  as  a  food. 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away,"  it  is  said,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  king  of  all  fruits  has  great 
dietary  value. 

Co-operative  buying  clubs  should  be 
encouraged  to  buy  and  store  apples  while 
they  are  cheap. 

If  the  people  can  be  induced  to  form 
the  apple  habit,  this  year  may  not  be 
such  a  bad  thing  for  the  industry  after 
all. 


Let's  Eat  Apples 

By  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 

THE  yield  of  fruit  in  the  Middle  West 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
The  apple  crop  is  cut  down  to  slightly 
more   than   an   average   crop  by  dry 
weather  in  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions. 

The  pear  crop  is  below  normal,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  pear  blight. 

The  peach  crop  is  slightly  below  the 
average,  owing  to  a  light  yield  of  El- 
bertas  in  the  northern  portion. 

The  plum  crop  is  above  the  average. 

There  is  a  bumper  crop  of  grapes.  It 
is  estimated  there  will  be  25,000  carloads 
of  Concord  grapes  produced  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  of  these,  10,000  cars 
will  go  to  the  grape-juice  factories. 

The  war  has  not  yet  materially 
changed  the  prices  of  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  or  grapes.  Winter  pears  may  be 
affected  somewhat  by  the  closed  export 
market,  but  the  supply  in  this  country  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  the  demand. 

Both  the  East  and  the  West  have 
bumper  crops  of  apples  this  year,  so  in 
spite  of  an  average  crop  in  the  Middle 
AYest  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  big 
surplus  to  consider.  Even  though  the 
transatlantic  service  is  resumed,  the 
financial  conditions  in  Europe  will  per- 
mit buying  only  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  food. 

If  our  newly  acquired  merchant  ma- 
rine were  equipped  for  apple  transporta- 
tion an  excellent  market  would  be  opened 
up  in  South  America,  but  the  boats  could 
not  be  equipped  for  that  service  in  such 
a  short  time. 

It  will  then  be  necessary  to  dispose  of 
all  our  apples  at  home. 

But  an  .increase  in  the  price  of  staple 
food  here  should  create  a  big  demand  for 
apples  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Dried  apples  will  be  in  greater  demand 
this  year  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
product  and  cider  will  provide  a  big  out- 
let for  the  poorer  grades  of  apples.  The 
better  grades  can  then  undoubtedly  net  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  grower  by  a 
more  efficient  distribution  and  a  cam- 
paign for  larger  consumption  per  capita. 


Prosperity  Now,  But  Later  — 

By  L.  K.  Brown 

SINCE  the  declaration  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope the  live-stock  markets  have 
fluctuated  greatly  through  different 
causes  of  more  or  less  conflicting  nature. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the 
price  of  hogs  was  slowly  working  upward 
as  the  supply  kept  gradually  dwindling, 
as  was  seasonal.  Then  early  in  August 
came  the  temporary  financial  stringency 
due  to  the  protective  measures  in  closing 
the  board  of  trade,  and  a  slump  occurred 
due  solely  to  this  cause.  Immediately 
following  this  there  was  a  quick  rise  of 
$1.40,  and  prices  were  the  highest  in 
years,  but  this  again  was  short-lived. 

The  war  has  had  little  direct  effect  on 
the  hog  and  provisions  market  When 
one  realizes  that  the  receipts  at  all  the 
principal  markets  are  so  meager  that  one 
day's  killing,  running  at  full  capacity, 
could  usually  handle  the  week's  supply, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  cutting 
off  of  export  demand  is  unimportant. 


By  the  time  that  transatlantic  com- 
merce has  become  safe  with  sufficient 
merchant  marine  to  handle  it,  and  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States 
and  European  countries  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  fighting 
armies  will  be  in  „.—-.. 
need  of  food,  and 
we  are  apt  to  have 
a  larger  export  de- 
mand than  we  can 
supply. 

Prices  will  ad- 
vance accordingly. 

The  longer  the 
war  lasts  the 
greater  will  be 
the  effect,  and  in 
case  the  war  lasts 
until  one  side  is 
completely  van- 
quished it  is  quite 
probable  that  the 
pure-bred  herds  of 
Europe  will  have 
been  consumed  as 
food  by  the  millions 
of  fighters. 

It  is  a  crying 
shame  and  a  great 
financial  calamity  if 
the  work  of  genera- 
tions of  skillful 
breeders  in  building 
up  the  great  breeds 
of  live  stock  are  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the 
selfish  endeavor 
of  Hohenzoller n, 
Hapsburg,  and  Ro- 
manoff.   If  such  a 

condition  does  actually  occur,  America 
will  enjoy  a  pure-breed  export  trade  to 
Europe  such  as  Europe  has  enjoyed  for 
the  past  fifty  years  to  us. 

It  need  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
unmixed  prosperity  will  be  America's 
share  in  this  great  conflict.  Destruction 
of  life  and  property  always  has  a  marked 
depressing  effect  eventually.  Impover- 
ishment of  Europe  will  lessen  its  pur- 
chasing capacity. 


L.  K.  Brown 

Mr.  Brown  thinks  the  war  will  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European  pure  breeds  of  live  stock 


cereals,  and  very  soon  means  will  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  them  to  at  least  some  of 
the  warring  nations.  This  foreshadows 
a  range  of  prices  of  feedstuffs  that  will 
make  beef  and  pork  luxuries  for  the  rich. 

As  a  firm  believer 
in  the  value  of  sheep 
to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  housewife,  I 
want  to  tell  them 
that  here  and  now 
is  their  opportunity. 

How  wool  will  be 
affected  is  hard  to 
tell  because  so  much 
will  depend  on  how 
boldly  our  manu- 
facturers of  woolens 
will  seize  the 
chances  the  war  of- 
fers them ;  but  any- 
how it  is  bound  to 
rise.  Moreover, 
scarcity  abroad  and 
shipping  costs  will 
keep  out  imports. 
Wool,  however,  is 
of  secondary  impor- 
t  a  n  c  e  —  mutton  is 
"the  thing." 

Sheep  can  be 
raised  and  fattened 
without  cereals  on 
clover  hay,  legumes, 
roots,  silage,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  the 
like.     If   we  will 
grow    these  crops, 
retain  the  ewes  and 
ewe  lambs  for 
j  breeding,    and  use 
pure-bred  rams,  we  can  feed  the  nation, 
and  so  earn  its  applause  and  merit  its 
gratitude. 


Grow  Grain  This  Year 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 

THEORETICALLY  fat  cattle  should 
go  higher,  but  will  they? 
Good  feeders  (at  the  river  markets) 
weighing  1,000  pounds  or  better  are 
worth  $8.25.  New  corn  will  cost  at  least 
65c  per  bushel,  and  other  feeds  in  propor- 
tion. This  means,  to  make  money  I  must 
get  $10  for  four  and  one-half  months' 
fed  cattle. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  think  that  this 
war  will  make  beef  higher,  but  we  must 
remember  that  every  10c  advance  in  beef 
not  only  affects  the  European  market  but 
it  has  a  very  decided  effect  on  our  home 
market.  The  American  public  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  paying  more  for  beef. 
In  fact,  this  same  American  people  are 
fast  learning  to  eat  less  meat. 

Local  butchers  complain  bitterly  on 
the  lack  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  a  lower  market  even  though 
business  conditions  in  the  East  are  in 
the  next  six  months  upset  and  we  have 
a  number  of  unemployed.  We  not  only 
have  a  decided  shortage  in  beef  cattle, 
but  we  have  a  great  number  of  experi- 
enced cattle  feeders  who  will  play  a  safe 
game  and  take  65c  for  their  corn  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  feeding  it. 

Corn  is  reported  as  being  a  good  crop, 
but  in  Iowa  it  is  very  spotted,  and  I 
question  very  much  if  Iowa  has  an  aver- 
age crop  or  anything  like  it.  I  rather 
think  there  will  be  keen  competition  for 
all  grain  offered. 

I  cannot  see  but  that  this  war  will 
mean  high  prices  for  the  American 
farmer  for  a  year  or  two,  and  rather  feel 
he  would  be  justified  in  growing  next 
year  all  the  grain  he  can. 

Country  bankers  are  discouraging 
farmers  from  buying  cattle  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  in  many  cases  refusing  to 
loan  money,  claiming  they  are  unable  to 
sell  the  cattle  paper  in  New  York. 
Whether  this  will  affect  the  stock-cattle 
market  remains  to  be  seen.  The  whole 
situation  is  liable  to  become  more  compli- 
cated as  the  war  progresses,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  it  were  safer  to  run  no 
undue  risks  at  present. 


We  Can  Feed  the  Nation 

By  J.  P.  Ross 

THAT  the  war  will  be  of  advantage  to 
us  in  the  long  run,  if  we  can  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality,  is  pretty  certain, 
though  it  may  take  some  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  so  vast  an  upheaval. 

Despite  the  hurt  to  our  moral  sensi- 
bilities- we  are  fortunate  in  escaping 
war's  horrors. 

Luckily  for  ourselves  and  for  Europe 
we  have  this  year  a  big  surplus  of 


We  Will  Protect  Our  Products 

By  K.  H.  Dixon 

Of  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 

UPON  the  Northwestern  fruit  growers 
themselves  depends  to  what  extent 
the  European  war  will  affect  them.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  four 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  realize  that. 

The  producer  has  always  been  the  one 
to  suffer  most  from  any  world  calamity, 
national  panic,  or  even  local  stringency. 
And  it  has  been  because  he  has  relin- 
quished to  someone  else  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  his  products. 

Of  course  it  is  but  human  nature  for 
the  middleman  to  buy  for  as  little  as 
possible  and  sell  for  all  he  can  get.  That 
fact  in  times  like  this  has  played  havoc 
with  the  markets,  robbing  them  of  any 
stability.  The  dealer  never  knew  from 
one  day  to  another  where  he  was  "at;" 
hence,  he  sighed  with  relief  when  "nor- 
mal" was  again  reached.  For  the  pro- 
ducer there  was  but  one  result — stung! 

To-day  fifty  per  cent  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  Northwest  control  their  own 
product  It  is  an  orderly  control  exer- 
cised by  and  for  them  through  a  great 
central  institution  of  their  own  creation, 
co-operative  in  character,  embracing  10 
district  associations  with  which  are  af- 
filiated 110  local  organizations  with  a 
membership  of  8,100  producers. 

The  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 
was  formed  just  about  a  year  ago,  and  it 
will  market  over  half  of  this  season's 
apples  from  the  Northwest.  It  came  into 
existence  and  was  developed  and  per- 
fected by  a  year  of  preliminary  experi- 
ence just  in  time  to  be  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  growers  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  Through  it  they  will  be  able  to 
direct  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
their  own  products. 

The  foreign  outlet  has  naturally  been 
very  much  narrowed  by  the  war,  but  the 
organization  is  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  develop  new  channels  for  a 
wider  distribution  within  available  terri- 
tory, and  it  has  set  out  to  do  so,  a  thing 
which  the  grower  as  an  individual  or 
through  past  limited  trade  connections 
could  not  do. 

It  proposes  to  avoid  that  congestion 
of  markets  which  could  easily  take  place 
under  existing  conditions  when  the  crop 
ia  a  heavy  one  generally  throughout  the 
country  'and  is  practically  restricted  to 
this  country.  It  plans  to  do  this  by 
feeding  out  the  supply  only  as  fast  as  the 
trade  can  absorb  it,  utilizing  its  home 
storage  facilities  for  over  three  million 
boxes  and  the  extensive  space  contracted 
for  at  Eastern  market  centers  besides. 

If  the  unorganized  and  non-aflilJated 
growers  do  not  become  panic-stricken 
and  in  their  hysteria  stampede  the  mar- 
kets with  indiscriminate  consignments 
to  be  sold  at  any  old  price,  the  entire 
apple  output  from  the  Northwest  can  be 
sold  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  pro- 
ducer. It  depends  upon  those  growers 
whether  or  not  the  markets  shall  be 
demoralized  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 


Plenty  of  Money — Use  It 

By  Frank  G.  Odell 
Secretary  American  Rural  Credit  Association 

WHAT  effect  will  the  war  in  Europe 
have  on  the  farm-mortgage  situa- 
tion ? 

First,  it  should  stimulate  the  supply 
of  money  for  home  investment.  Finan- 
ciers will  be  chary  of  sending  money 
abroad  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
tendency  toward  a  more  plentiful  supply 
of  money  will  be  augmented  by  a  greater 
demand  for  American  foodstuffs.  Under 
such  conditions  interest  rates  should 
naturally  decline. 

Second,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  co- 
operative idea  will  lead  to  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  rural  credit  associations 
based  on  this  principle.  The  union  oj 
neighborhood  forces  and  interests  will 
give  character  and  stability  to  the  rural- 
credit  movement.  It  will  probably  oper- 
ate on  corporate  lines,  much  as  the  well- 
known  building  and  loan  associations 
but  the  co-operative  element  is  essential 
if  materially  lower  interest  rates  are  to 
be  secured. 

Debentures  based  on  the  security  oS 
farm  mortgages  will  furnish  an  attrac 
tive  and  readily  negotiable  form  of 
investment.  As  soon  as  the  public  be- 
comes familiar  with  this  form  of  security 
it  will  find  a  ready  market. 

"But,  the  money?"  Plenty  of  it  in  the 
country — in  savings  banks  and  elsewhere. 
The  working  people  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, have  invested  over  $1,500,000  in 
"bargain-counter"  municipal  bonds  in  a 
year — all  "rainy-day  money,"  tucked 
away  to  pay  the  doctor  or  the  under- 
taker. The  money  came  out  because  the 
people  have  confidence  in  the  city — it's 
their  own  institution. 

When  our  farmers  show  equal  confi- 
dence in  their  institution  and  organize 
on  the  co-operative  plan  they  will  find 
money  accessible. 

If  anyone  fears  that  the  financiers  will 
stop  it,  let  him  remember  that  the  only 
way  the  financier  knows  of  makin;; 
money  is  to  keep  other  folks'  money 
working  for  him. 

But  don't  wait  for  the  financier  to 
hand  you  cheaper  interest  rates.  He 
isn't  likely  to  do  it.  Make  your  organiza- 
tion and  go  after  it. 


The  Cotton  Crisis 

By  Herbert  Quick 

THE  war  had  scarcely  started  when 
Texas  felt  the  pinch  of  it.  Her  im- 
mense crop  of  cotton  was  without  a 
market. 

This  is  because  Texas  gins  her  cotton 
first  of  all  the  States.  But  the  other 
States  were  in  distress  as  fast  as  the 
bales  came  from  the  presses. 

By  the  time  this  is  read  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  arrangements  will 
have  been  made  by  States,  banks,  planters, 
and  the  National  Government  to  ward  off 
the  bankruptcy  which  threatens  the 
whole  cotton  industry. 

One  answer  is  warehouses.  These  may 
be  built  for  something  like  a  dollar  a 
bale,  unless  corrugated  iron  goes  up  as 
cotton  goes  down. 

Warehouses  will  not  serve  alone.  Un- 
less the  owners  of  the  cotton  can  get 
money  on  their  warehouse  certificates 
the  poor  man  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his 
cotton,  and  the  American  spinners  and 
the  American  speculators  will  absorb  no! 
only  the  profits  of  the  crop  but  half  the 
investment  in  it  of  labor  and  rent.  This 
would  mean  a  national  disaster,  for  the 
farmers  of  the  South  cannot  be  reduced 
to  poverty  without  a  financial  shock  to 
the  entire  nation. 

The  acceptance  of  cotton  receipts  as  a 
basis  for  the  issue  of  currency  will  not 
cure  the  difficulty  unless  there  are  ware- 
houses- in  which  to  hold  the  cotton.  The 
problem  therefore  is  a  mixed  one  of 
warehouses,  loans,  and  currency. 

There  is  probably  no  great  surplus  of 
cotton,  probably  none  at  alL  The  British 
mills  will  run,  and  so  will  those  of  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  and  the  neutral  nations. 
They  will  run  night  and  day  to  make  up 
for  the  shortage  of  cotton  goods  which 
results  from  the  shut-down  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  Our  own  mills 
will  work  overtime.  War  wears  out  cot- 
ton and  creates  poverty.  Poverty  clothes 
itself  in  cotton  because  there  is  nothing 
cheaper. 

Cotton  goods  will  be  high. 

It  rests  on  the  American  statesmen  and 
financiers  to  see  to  it  that  cotton  in  the 
bale  is  not"  given  away  by  those  who  la- 
bored to  grow  it. 


The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Radio  Service 
for  supplying  wireless  weather  forecasts 
for  the  Great  Lakes.  This  service  is  now 
in  force. 


A  Converted  Well 

By  M.  K.  Hays 

FOR  twenty  years  our  well,  which  was 
dug  through  solid  slate  rock,  was  left 
idle,  save  for  hanging  cream  and  butter 
in  it — it  really  was  a  good  refrigerator., 
There  was  no  stream  in  it,  and  all  the 
water  that  accumulated  there  came  by 
percolation.  But  a  large  wooden  pump, 
18  inches  in  diameter,  was  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  not  putting  it  to  its  best  service. 

Last  fall  we  lifted  the  old  pump  out, 
gave  the  well  a  thorough  cleaning,  made 
a  good  cement  curb  and  top,  and  pur- 
chased a  splendid  force  pump.  It  has 
proved  a  perfect  success.  The  well  has 
supplied  us  with  water  even  through  the 
continued  drought  this  past  summer. 


Power  Outside  the  Barn 

By  Eugene  J.  Hall 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  danger  of  Are 
some  of  us  are  afraid  of  installing 
either  a  steam  or  a  gasoline  engine  in  our 
barns.  An  Illinois  farmer  found  a  way 
out  of  this  trouble.  Eight  feet  from  his 
dairy  barn  he  constructed  a  thoroughly 
fireproof  power  house  of  concrete  and 


The  fireproof  gasoline  engine  house  is  outside 
of  the  bam 

heavy  corrugated  iron.  In  this  power 
house  a  large  gasoline  engine  generates 
the  required  power  for  operating  the  ma- 
chinery installed  in  the  barn.  A  long 
belt,  boxed  in,  connects  the  engine  with 
an  overhead  shaft  in  the  barn.  There  is 
no  danger  •  of  fire  except  from  possible 
friction  of  the  machinery,  which  is  un- 
likely to  occur  if  it  is  properly  oiled  and 
kept  clean. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  mill  for 
grinding  and  mixing  feed  inside  of  the 


The  corn  mill  in  operation — no  danger  of  fire 

barn,  which  is  a  great  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  stock  feed  where  large  quan- 
tities are  used.  Power  from  the  engine 
house  can  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  me- 
chanical work. 

In  the  famous  Fox  River  Valley  in  Illi- 
nois, adjacent  to  the  Elgin  dairy  district, 
I  have  examined  several  power  houses  of 
this  character,  but  none  were  quite  as 
safe  in  construction  or  ingenious  in  op- 
eration as  this  corrugated  iron  fireproof 
house  just  described. 


Tractors  That  Are  Too  Small 

PROP.  I.  W.  DICKERSON  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  compared  the 
cost  of  operating  different  sized  tractors 
in  an  interesting  way. 

One  of  the  experiments  was  with  a 
medium-sized  tractor  costing  $1,800,  and 
a  small  tractor  costing  $750.  The  small 
machine  required  eighteen  days  to  per- 
form the  work  done  in  seven  days  by  the 
medium-sized  tractor. 

Considering  that  the  larger  tractor  can 
be  depended  on  to  do  much  more  addi- 


tional work  of  different  kinds,  the  pres- 
ent popular  preference  for  small  tractors 
may  be  fundamentally  unwise. 

The  advantage  of  a  tractor  over  horses 
is  to  get  the  work  done  when  it  should 
be  done,  and  that  takes  power  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Man  labor  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all,  and  when  one  man  can  economically 
control  a  lot  of  cheap  power  his  efficiency 
rises. 

The  cheapest  power  for  a  farm  of  140 
acres  seems  to  be  in  the  medium-sized 
tractor  when  there  is  sufficient  work  to 
keep  it  busy. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  people  on 
smaller  farms  or  truck  patches  who  have 
successfully  used  tractors.  Take  your 
paper  and  pencil  in  hand  now. 


New  Books 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor  will  interest 
the  engineer-farmer.  It  was  written  by  Vic- 
tor W.  Page  and  is  published  by  Norman  W. 
Henley  Publishing  Company,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  words  and  illus- 
trations explain  the  adaptability  of  the  trac- 
tor for  various  farming  conditions.  $2. 

Field  Crop  Production,  by  George  Livings- 
ton, is  a  textbook  for  elementary  courses  in 
colleges  and  other  schools.  For  such,  pur- 
poses it  will  serve  well,  since  it  leaves  the 
data  of  the  experiment  stations  to  be  studied, 
when  desired,  from  the  station  bulletins  them- 
selves. The  book  is  well  written  and  amply 
illustrated.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.40. 

The  Beginner's  Garden  Book,  by  Allen 
French,  is  a  new  book  dealing  wich  both  vege- 
table and  flower  gardens.  It  is  clearly  written, 
well  illustrated,  and,  as  the  title  indicates,  is 
intended  especially  for  amateurs  or  for  class- 
room study.  393  pages.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.    Price,  $1. 


Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 
OnWorld  s  Best  Roofing 


Edwards  Patent 
"Grip  Lock" 


Ceiling 


Lightning-proof ,  Fire-proof*  Rust-proof,  Rot-proof,  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing  Lasts  as  Lone  as  Building  Stands 

Once  you  have  purchased  and  laid  Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing  your  roofing  expense  for  that  building  is  at  an  end. 

Its  coat  per  square  is  the  lowest  ever  made.  It  has  no  up-keep  cost. 
Always  beautiful  in  appearance.  Reducing  cost  of  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive  Tightcote  Process 

Makes Rust-Proof  Roofing.  The  zine  spelter  becomes  practically  ona  »„„  r*t.77.„Z  ™ 
piece  with  the  steel.  No  ordinary  galvanizing  can  compare  with  it.  Each  Si  E„i„.ll 
and  every  Edwards  Metal  Shingle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  each  sheet  of  Ed-  S,eel  ■■ 
wards  Reo  Steel  Shingles,  Grip  Lock  Rooting,  Pressed  Standing  Seam  or  Roll  BR 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  13  dipped  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  one  at  a  time, 
after  the  metal  has  been  stamped  and  resmiared.  The  edges  are  galvanized  aa 
heavily  aa  the  Bides.  Not  the  space  of  a  pin-point  on  steel  exposed  to  weather. 

How  To  Test  Galvanizing  SFSpElSSf . 

down  each  time.   You  will  then  be  able  to  flake  off  great  scales  of  the  galvan-  flBL= 
izinpr  with  your  finger  nail.  Apply  this  test  to  a  piece  of  Edwards  Tightcote  JKflBMflflK 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking.  JPH 

EDWARDS  Patent  Interlocking  Device 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  Breaking,  Protects  Nail  Holes— they  "~  Spanish] 
can't  Leak  or  Rust.  Nails  are  driven  through  the  under  layer  not  exposed       Metal  "~" 
to  weather — cannot  rust.  No  special  tools  or  experience  needed  to  lay 
this  Roofing;  anyone  can  dothework— layover  old  shingles  if  you  wish. 
rj__  Ol«»««l  PLL.I>.  Cost  Less,  Outwears  S  Ordinary  4 

if co  5t66i  oninnies  ?°o/3and,?rcy°ur  j°y.and.pri,de 

■  aww  wimiijiiig  forever.  No  matter  what  kind 

of  a  building  you  have  in  mind  there  is  a  style  o£  EDWARDS  »t?3r  Jf' 
Galvanized  Roofing  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  4^  rjfsf& 

FREIGHT  PAID  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Greatest  roofing  proposition  ever  made.  We  sell  you  direct  r •   J  S 
—save  you  in-between  dealers'  profits.  No  matter  what  your        J'  J\^^/     THE  EDWARDS 
FRFF  Confirm  Dnnlr  building  is,  we  sim-  f<\   /         MFG.  CO., 

rntt  nooiing  book  p)y  as£ the  right  <>V/  //     908-958  Pike  st.. 

to  prove  to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest      Cic*  J\+/ /  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

evermadeforWorld'sBest  Rooting.  Postal  ,£?  J  »  /  Send  FREE  Samples, 
or  coupon  brings  Roofing  Book  No.  958  MM-/     Freight -Paid  prices  and 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.      A'  JmY    Roofing  Book  No.  958 
908-958  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  /m^f 

Lowest  prices  ever  made  on  Ready  S/f/f/Sk     Name  „  

Made  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.     « A&i/Jgr 
Set  up  any  place.  Postal  brings      *  .  . , 

illustrated  64  page  catalog  FREE.  m^^y iWtf  tUa^'U'iUraM 


World's 
I  Greatest  I 

llRoofin^Book! 


Howard  E.  Coffin's 
Crowning  Six 


The  new  HUDSON  Six-40  holds  first  place 
today  because  Howard  E.  Coffin  designed  it. 

He  is  final  authority  on  motor  car  engineer- 
ing. For  many  years  he  has  led  the  most  im- 
portant advances.  Most  men  today  will  concede 
his  supremacy. 

This  car  is  his  masterpiece.  He  has  worked 
for  four  years  on  it,  with  47  other  HUDSON 
engineers.  And  this  latest  Six-40  is  their 
final  conception  of  the  ideal  new-day  Six. 


The  Typical  Car 

The  HUDSON  Six-40 
is  simply  the  climax  of  an 
almost  universal  trend.  It 
shows  the  goal  which  the 
ablest  designers  are  aiming 
at  today. 

Most  cars  are  being  built  lighter.  But  the 
HUDSON  Six-40  is  the  first  car  of  similar 
passenger  and  road  capacity  to  reach  2,890 
pounds. 

All  seek  lower  operative  cost.  But  here 
—  by  a  new-type  motor — we  have 
accomplished  economy  before  un- 
known. In  body  beauty  we  have 
simply  excelled  along  the  lines  in 
vogue.  So  also  in  equipment,  comfort 
and  convenience.  We  have  added 
unique  attractions. 

And  HUDSON  efficiency  has 
distanced  others  in  the  trend  toward 
lower  prices.  This  $1,550  is  a 
record  price  on  a  quality  car  of  this 


HUDSON 


The  End  of  Excess 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  marks  the  end  of 
over-tax  —  of  excess  in  weight,  in  price  or 
operative  cost.  Such  excess  means  crudity.  It 
means  wrong  materials,  or  lack  of  skill,  or  low 
efficiency.  Such  things  have  no  place  in 
modern  engineering. 

Men  have  come  to  Sixes  to  get  continuous 
power.     Now  they  are  coming  to  lightness, 
to  fuel  economy,  to  artistic  lines  and  perfect 
equipment.    And  they  are 
demanding  lower  prices. 

In  the  HUDSON  Six-40 
these  requirements  are  met  as 
in  no  other  car  of  today.  They 
are  met  in  a  car  built  by 
HowardE.  Coffin,  whichmeans 
the  last  word  in  a  quality  car. 

the  reasons  why  you  should 
Its  perfections  will  amaze  you. 
No  car  in  this  class,  in  the  history  of  motoring, 
has  ever  met  such  a  welcome. 

Hudson  dealers  and  service  stations  are 
everywhere.    New  catalog  on  request. 


J     f.d.b.  Detroit  ; 


Those  are 
see  this  car. 


1915  Model 


This  Phaeton  body  with  room  for  six,  $1,550  f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


size. 


A  perfect  streamline  body. 
Disappearing  tonneau  seats. 
Invisible  hinges  —  hand-buffed 

leather  upholstery. 
Gasoline  tank  in  dash .  Tires  car- 
ried ahead  of  front  door. 
"One-Man"  top  with  quick-ad- 
justing curtains  attached. 
Dimming  searchlights. 


Simplified  starting,  lighting  and 

ignition  system. 
Wiring  in  metal  conduits. 
Locked  ignition  and  lights. 
New  speedometer  drive. 
Automatic  spark  advance. 
New-method  carburetion. 
Five  styles  of  body. 

(200) 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8218  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
*1  \" 


to 


Your  Profits 
Pay  For  It 


AFTER  crushing 
all  the  limestone 
you  need,  make  mon- 
l    ey  crushing  for 
1    others.  Get  into  the 
I   business.  Your 
F    Wheeling  will  earn 
big  profits.  Don't 
invest  a  lot  of  money; 
No.  2  starts  you. 
Add  capacity  as  need- 
ed—possible only  with  a 

WHEELINj 

Jrusher 

Only  practical  crusher  that  crushes  any  size, 
enabling  you  to  crush  for  concrete  and  road 
work  as  well  as  soil  liming. 

Look  into  this — learn  why  the  Wheeling 
Crusher,  steel-built — like  a  battleship— is  the 
only  crusher  to  buy.  Made  in  seven  sizes  to 
fit  all  crushing  needs. 

Our  Free  Book—-*' 

"Mixing  Brains  with  Farming," 
tells  all  about  liming  profits,  how 
crashing  pays,  facta  every  farmer 
needs  to  know.  Write  for  it  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  &  FOUNDRY  GO, 

PIoii«*r  Manufacturers  of 
Urn— ton «  Crushers 

1 202  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Do  You  Sell 
Subscriptions  ? 

If  you  sell  magazine  subscrip- 
tions and  do  not  have  our 
terms  on  THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE,  WOMAN'S 
HOME  COMPANION  and 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  you 
are  doing  your  pocketbook  an 
injustice.  We  will  guarantee 
you  a  salary  and  commission. 
No  matter  what  other  publish- 
ers you  represent,  write  me 
NOW. 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 


How  I  Manage  Green  Stuff 

By  John  L.  Woodbury 

IF  YOU  have  the  model  arrangement  of 
yards,  before  and  behind  the  pens,  for 
growing  green  stuff  alternately,  do  not 
change  the  birds  from  the  one  to  the 
other  too  quickly.  My  plan  is  to  sow 
oats,  wheat,  and  rape  thickly  together. 
When  the  rape  gets  a  few  inches  high 
I  thin  out  and  toss  it  in  to  the  birds. 
Later  the  leaves  alone  are  taken,  leaving 
the  stalks  to  grow  and  put  forth  fresh 
material.  This  is  continued  until  all  is 
well  rooted  before  the  birds  are  admitted. 
In  this  way  a  growth  is  secured  sufficient 
to  purify  the  soil,  and  which  can  be 
eradicated  only  by  protracted  and  vigor- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  the  birds.  A  few 
fowls  will  in  a  few  days,  completely  de- 
stroy a  young  and  tender  growth  cover- 
ing a  large  area,  the  major  part  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  wasted. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  MOTORING 

Explain!  how  we  assist  YOU  in 
tbe  Auto  Business  as  Repairman. 
Chauffeur.  Salesman  or  Auto  Me- 
chanician,   with  DYKE  NEW 
IDEA  WORKING  MODELS. 
Good  salaries.    Our  employment  plan  tells  how.    Beware  of 
imitators.  Let  us  tell  you  tbe  names  of  some  of  our  students. 
Send  for  this  book  to-day. 

Webb-Ujke  Motor  Srhool.Ji-46SS,  WalnntSt..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vigor  and  the  Dollar  Mark 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

HOW  can  we  know  a  chicken  of  "high 
vitality"  or,  if  you  prefer,  extreme 
vigor?  Those  having  the  '"hen  sense" 
well  developed  know  the  vigorous  bird 
at  a  glance,  although  there  are  many 
characteristics  which  affect  his  decision. 

In  small  chicks  the  ones  that  are  "up 
and  coming"  from  the  minute  the  shell 
is  kicked  off  and  which  develop  steadily 
and  uniformly  both  in  growth  and  feath- 
ering possess  good  vitality. 

The  vigorous  chicken  is  slightly  built 
(for  the  breed),  has  a  thick,  strong  beak, 
bulging  bright  eyes,  strong  neck,  feet, 
legs,  and  "feel." 

In  the  adult  fowl  extreme  activity  and 
erect  carriage  are  leading  indications  of 
vigor.  With  these  go  strong-boned  mus- 
cular feet  and  legs,  the  latter  being  set 
well  apart,  tail  carried  steadily  with  no 
twist  or  crook,  beak  short  and  heavy, 
comb  and  wattles  well  developed  and 
bright  crimson  in  color. 

High-vitality  stock  will  mature  quicker 
and  be  ready  for  laying  and  breeding 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  birds  of 
low  vitality. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  vigor  in  poultry,  and  there 
shouldn't  be  any  let  up  on  it  until  every- 
body sees  the  point.  The  trouble  with 
mere  talk  is  that  it  stops  short  of  figures 
to  clinch  the  argument. 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  now 
has  some  figures  on  the  money  value  of 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 


HOOSIER  5 


Stoves 
Ranges 
eaters 


To  try  in  your  oirnhome  for  30  days.  Show  your  friends.  Freight 
paid  by  ub.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  out  want  to 
keep  it.  You  can  buy  the  beat  at  Actual  Factory 
Prices.  Are  heavily  made,  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautifully  finished,  with  improvements  that 
absolutely  surpass  anything  ev_r  produced.  The  Best 
in  the  "World.  Guaranteed  for  years  by  a  Two  Million 
Dollar  Bond.  No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  try  a 
HOOSIEB,  in  your  own  home  thirty  days, 
without  a  penny's  expense  or  obligation  to 

Son.     You  can  save   enough  on,  a  single 
lOOSIER  STOVE   to  buy   your  winter'e 
fuel.    Write  or  aend  postal  today  for  Large 
Free  Catalog  "and  prices"  showing  large  assort- 
ment to  select  from.   No  Obligations. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  COMPANY, 


126  State  Street, 


MARION,  IND. 


FOR 
PEAS, 
BEANS, 
WHEAT, 
ETC. 


It's  a  big  sower  thresher,  but  it  doesn't  cost  much.  Surprising  bow  easy  you 
can  buy  it,  yet  il  pars  for  itself  many  times  a  season. 

The  Roger  is  lor  all  work  —  threshes  peas,  soy  beans  and  velvet  beans  from  the 
MOWN  VINES  without  trouble:  threshes  peanuts,  sorghum, rice,  millet  and  WHEAT 
_and  SATS.   "Tbe  machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."—  Prof.  Massey. 

H  does  ALL  the  work  ALL  the  time  and  we  guarantee  it  fully. 

Surely  you  wool  to  know  all  ahenl  this  OME  machine  that  takes  the  place  of 
severs!  different  wartimes    Then,  write  bow  for  booklet  105. 

KOGER  PEA  AND  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


Make  Your  Winter 


Write  us  for  free  sketches 
and  suggestions  tor  your  new 

barn.  Ltate  size  ana  kind  of 
barn  needed,  number  of 
cows  and  other  stock  y<-u 
wish  to  care  for  The  service 
will  cost  you  oothingr.  and 
we  may  be  able  to  save  you 
money  and  trouble. 


— '  D  —      Louden  Barn  Equipments  meet 

the  needs  of  the  business  farmer— the  man 
who  farms  for  profit. 
The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  saves  time  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  time  is  most  precious.    With  a 
Louden  Carrier  you  can 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Originator  of 
Modem  Barn 
Equipments. 


GLEAN  THE  BARN  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 

The  Louden  Carrier  moves  easily  suspended  from  an  overhead  track,  behind 
the  stalls  You  can  place  it  at  a  convenient  height  for  loading,  raise  it  with  a 
light  pnll.  and  send  the  load  oat  to  the  pit  or  manure  spreader.  It  never  balks. 
Let  us  tell  you  of  the  many  special  features 

Louden  Carriers  are  easy  to  install.  No  expert  needed;  their  cost  is  so  little 
they  will  pay  you  even  if  you  have  but  a  feu?  cows  or  hornet 

We  manufacture  carriers  for  all  ajiiuni.  Feed  ana  Utter  Carriers.  Milk 
Can,  Harness  and  Merchandise  Carriers.  Also  Louden  steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions.  Spring-Balanced  Mangers  and  Manger  Partitions;  Cow.Calf  .Bull 
and  Pig  Pens,  Go-  Right  and  Alignment  Oevices,  Hay  Tools.  Power  Hoists, 
Window  Ventilators,  etc 

Write  for  our  free  book  ''Some  Interesting  Facts  on  a  Homely  Subject."  It 
gives  important  facts  about  fertilizing;  values  of  manure. 

Illustrated  Catalogs  FREE.    See  Tour  Dealer  or  Write  Us.  lie 
Louden  Machinery  Co.,   3504  Briggs  Ave.,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


"high-vitality"  and  "low-vitality"  chick- 
ens. These  figures  are  the  result  of  five 
years  of  experimenting  on  the  profit  de- 
rived from  both  hens  and  pullets  selected 
in  the  one  case  for  excessive  vitality  and 
in  the  other  for  low  vitality. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  ex- 
periments represent  an  almost  endless 
amount  of  patient  work.  And  the  experi- 
ments show  that  hens  of  high  vitality 
produce  more  eggs  at  less  cost  than  those 
that  were  selected  for  their  appearance 
of  low  vitality. 

The  high-vitality  hens  and  pullets  av- 
eraged during  the  last  year  of  the  experi- 
ment 40  cents  more  profit  each  than 
the  low-vitality  pens. 

This  would  make  a  difference  in  profit 
of  $8  from  a  flock  of  200  layers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  better  vitality  that  would 
descend  to  their  progeny. 


Low  Land  Hastens  Maturity 

By  F.  W.  Kazmeier 

A YEAS  ago  we  had  a  rather  peculiar 
experience  with  our  poultry.  We 
were  raising  several  thousand  pullets  in 
a  field  of  about  ten  acres.  In  the  corner 
of  this  lot  was  a  piece  of  low  swampy 
land  that  was  too  wet  to  till,  especially 
in  the  spring. 

Late  in  summer  and  fall  it  was  a  most 
interesting  sight  to  see  this  low  land  al- 
most alive  with  pullets.  They  preferred 
it  to  all  other  places  on  the  farm.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  pullets  whose  yards  in- 
cluded this  low  corner  began  laying  about 
two  weeks  before  those  farther  away, 
who  could  not  enjoy  this  privilege. 

The  low  soil  appealed  to  supply  them 
with  the  most  ideal  conditions.  It  was 
not  only  cooler  there,  but  the  soil  was 
full  of  worms  and  bugs,  and  instead  of 
loafing  around  under  the  houses,  as  those 
farther  up  were  doing,  these  were  out 
and  hustling,  and  feeling  comfortable, 
resulting  in  quicker  maturity. 

Editorial  Note — A  chicken  "is  pos- 
sessed" to  chase  a  bug  even  when  plenty  of 
commercial  animal  protein  is  within ,  easy 
reach.  The  sport  of  catching  his  own  game 
also  gives  the  chick  a  good  appetite,  a 
healthy  digestion,  and  adds  zest  to  his  life. 

Swampy  lowland  in  midsummer  is  a 
bugs'  paradise,  and  the  chicken  has  "two 
strings"  to  his  craw — the  bug  on  the  wing 
and  the  bug  to  be  scratched  for.  Each  helps 
to  develop  the  bird.  The  swampy,  low- 
lying  land  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  the 
chicks  in  the  cool  early  part  of  the  season. 


Feeding  Mash  Outdoors 

By  John  L.  Woodbury 


A 


BROTHER 
breeder  recently 
showed  me  a  simple 
arrangement  he  had 
devised  for  feeding 
mash  outdoors.  It 
consists  of  but  four  pieces  besides  the 
trough,  one  roof  board  being  hinged  upon 
the  other  for  a  door  to  admit  the  grain. 
A  space  of  about  IY2  inches  is  left  be- 
tween "eaves"  and  trough  on  each  side 
to  enable  the  birds  to  feed. 


Cultivate  the  Hen 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 

,rpHE  challenge  was  thrown  out  years 
1  ago  when  the  question  was  asked.  "Is 
there  a  commercial  poultry  plant  any- 
where selling  its  products  in  competition 
with  the  common  farm  products  of  the 
hen,  and  paying?"    Answer  never  came. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  in  the  utility 
poultry  work  that  they  must  have  some- 
thing above  the  market  to  make  ends 
meet.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  limited  trade 
above  the  market,  there  being  in  all 
places  men  and  women  who  will  pay 
more  for  an  egg  which  they  know  to  be 
sound  and  sweet,  than  for  one  that  is  un- 
certain. 

In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  us  who  are 
making  the  hen  an  important  part  of  the 
farm  income,  it  remains  a  fact  that  only 
the  surface  has  been  touched. 

When  eggs  are  coming  they  are  gath- 
ered once  in  a  while  and  dumped  on  the 
market  for  what  they  will  bring,  and 
right  often  at  a  low  price.  The  man  rais- 
ing eggs  on  a  commercial  scale  cannot 
sell  his  eggs  at  nondescript  prices.  The 
low-priced  egg  is  still  going  to  come  from 
the  slipshod  farm.  While  there  is  noth- 
ing specially  encouraging  in  selling  eggs 
for  a  small  price,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  stress  is  this :  Most  of  the  common 
farm  eggs  come  largely  from  the  waste. 

My  experience  is  that  the  main  reason 
why  so  many  of  us  are  poor,  both  tenants 
and  owners,  is  that  we  depend  on  the 
main  crop  to  buy  all  that  is  bought.  The 
use  of  by-products  will  make  money  for 
the  necessities  during  the  year  if  we  plan 
correctly,  and  the  crop  will  be  "velvet." 

Cultivate  the  hen.  With  a  little  care 
eggs  will  come  all  the  year  round.  Give 
hens  to  the  children  and  allow  them  to 
use  the  income  as  their  own,  with 
mother's  advice,  and  you  will  have  a 
happy,  prosperous  set  of  children  who 
will  not  be  trying  to  get  to  town.  Eggs 
coming  so  much  from  what  would  go  to 
waste  will  be  profit  even  when  sold  low. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26,  1914 
The  Chickens,  the  Flowers,  and  I 

By  Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 

I HAVE  just  been  viewing  the  flowers 
on  our  side  lawn  where  the  Brown 
Leghorns  run.  There  are  hollyhocks  of 
every  hue  from  white  to  deep  maroon, 
the  great  wreathed  stalks  towering  to 
the  height  of  eight  and  ten  feet,  and 
calling  forth  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by. 

I  sowed  a  little  row  of  seed  there  once,  j 
I  staked  the  plants  from  the  chickens" 
for  the  first  year.    That  is  all  the  care 
they  have  ever  had.     Self-sown,  they 
come  back  to  us  every  summer. 

Then  the  perennial  phlox.  It  grows  in 
little  groups  among  the  hollyhocks,  great 
heads  of  delicate  flowers,  pink,  white, 
lilac,  salmon,  furnishing  blossoms  for  the 
table,  the  parlor,  picnics  and  social  gath- 
erings as  well  as  funerals. 

Ten  years  ago  I  sent  35  cents  to  a 
florist  for  seven  plants  of  perennial 
phlox,  all  different  I  set  them  here, 
staked  about,  and  watered  and  tended 
them  for  the  first  summer.  Since  that 
time  the  chickens  have  dug  among  them 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  hid  among  them 
from  the  hawks  and  other  marauders, 
and  under  the  tossing  branches  found 
shelter  from  the  burning  midsummer 
sun. 

People  say  to  me,  "Flowers  always 
seem  to  grow  for  you."  So  I  impart  the 
secret  if  others  care  to  learn  it,  and  you 
see  it  is  easy  as  well  as  cheap. 

And  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  the  butter- 
flies love  tbe  side  lawn  as  well  as  the 
Leghorns  and  I. 


Choose  Sides  for  Winter  Eggs 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

NOTHING  appeals  to  the  owner  of  a 
flock  of  chickens  of  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds at  this  season  like  some  promising 
plan  for  increasing  the  egg  yield.  Mr. 
John  L.  Woodbury,  whose  recommenda- 
tions follow,  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  has 
spent  a  lifetime,  in  solving  these  knotty 
poultry  problems,  and  has  made  good  in 
the  business.  He  lives  in  Maine,  from 
which  State  he  writes  for  Fabm  and 
Fireside. 

The  naturally  low  egg  yield  in  fall  and 
early  winter,  when  prices  are  at  their 
height,  can  be  materially  increased  by  a 
little  extra  effort.  In  every  flock  there  will 
be  found  pullets  maturing  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Place  these  in  colonies 
by  themselves,  give  the  best  of  care  and 
feed,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how' 
many  eggs  even  a  dozen  pullets  will  lay. 
The  old  hens  may  be  similarly  treated,  the 
more  backward  in  the  molt  being  separated 
from  their  sisters  with  equally  gratifying 
results.  These  same  hens  and  pullets  will 
lay  but  indifferently  if  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  non-producers,  for  there  is  con- 
tagion in  idleness  among  fowls  as  among 
men.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  concentrated  effort  which 
can  be  bestowed  when  by  themselves. 

Not  only  have  we  personally  found  Mr. 
Woodbury's  plan  successful,  but  also  the 
separating  of  hens  into  pens  according  to 
their  constitutional  tendency  to  lay  on 
an  overplus  of  fat. 

If  the  easily  fattened  hens  are  penned 
together  and  fed  a  less  fattening  ration, 
and  made  to  scratch  like  Trojans  for  all 
grain,  their  egg  yield  can  often  be 
doubled  in  the  year,  besides  reducing  the 
chances  of  their  dying  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy. 


"Are  you  a  resident  of  this  place  ?" 

"Well,  I  belong  to  the  floating  population  V 


Chickens  by  the  Millions 

MAMMOTH  poultry  plants,  like  over- 
large  soap  bubbles,  are  generally 
short-lived,  but  there  are  exceptions.  One 
of  these  is  the  Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm 
with  headquarters  in  Maine  and  a  branch 
plant  in  Massachusetts. 

The  maximum  number  of  chickens  pro- 
duced by  this  plant  and  sold  principally 
in  the  baby-chick  stage,  up  to  the  present 
year,  has  been  a  half  million  chicks  an- 
nually. 

Next  year  the  owners,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Briggs,  Gordon  Dobson,  and  Howard 
Gilmore,  are  planning  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  plant  to  the  two  million 
chick  mark.  This  plant  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  eight  years. 
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Be  Weatherwise 

When  you  work  in  the 
tain  wear  the 

.   FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproof  through 
and  through.  Cannot 
soak  up  water  and 
get  heavy.  Our 
patented  Reflex 
Edges  stop  water 
(com  running  in  where 
the  fronts  overlap  and 
button.   The  best  wet 
weather  coat  your 
money  can  buy. 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

^CJWEiJIS        SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

S<£jriA^^te€l  Catalog  Free 

v^Ta.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

^BWSW  BOSTON 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSOrbine 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S1PAT  OFf 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.     Concentrated — only  a  few 

drops  required  at  an  application  $2  per  bottle  de- 
livered. Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0-  F .  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WELLS  TREES 


First  everywhere 
10  cents  each 

For  Fall  Shipment. 
Direct  from  Nursery  to  Planter.  Send  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  bargain  prices  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  WELLS  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES,   9  Wellsley  Avenue,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Low  Price  Big  Value  Raincoats.  Big  pay, 
Free  Coat.  Write  for  agency.  Temple 
Raincoat  Co.,  Box  128,  Temple  ton,  Mass. 


300  000   SHEERIN'S  FRESH  DUG 

»  "  Apple  Trees.  2  years,  5  to  6  feet,  12c 
each.  Boxed  Free.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Catalog  free  to  everybody.  SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES.  21  Seward  Street,  DansviUe,  N.  ¥. 


163-Acre  Farm  $3400 

Crops,  Stock  and  Tools  Included 

Wonderful  New  York  State  farm  bargain;  cuts  40  to  50 
tons  hay  with  25  acres  in  hoed  crops;  fields  slightly  rolling, 
rich,  easily  worked ;  pasture  for  30  cows,  25  acres  wood ,  900 
sugar  maples,  abundant  fruit,  excellent  water;  2-story  11- 
room  house,  3  barns,  other  buildings;  near  neighbors, 
school,  church,  stores,  creamery,  etc.;  owner  has  made 
money,  wants  to  retire:  quick  buyer  gets  pair  horses.  9 
cows,  3  heifers,  hens,  hogs,  dairy  utensils,  wagons,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  10  cords  fitted  wood,  all  hay,  grain  and 
crops,  only  SI 500  cash,  balance  easy  terms;  full  details,  etc., 
page  1,  "Big  Special  Bargain  Sheet,"  just  out,  copy  free. 
E.A.Strottt  Farm  Agency,  Station  3699, 47  West  8*th  St.,Ncw  York 

are  renting 
.irlced  farm 
lands  and  paying  big 
rent,  why  not  investigate  the  opportunities  offered  to  get  a 
farm  of  your  own  in  Minnesota?  Maps  and  literature  sent 
FREE.  Write  FRED.  D.  SHERMAN,  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, Room  312  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


MR.  FARM  RENTER:— 


This  Wisconsin  Boy 
Wanted  to  Increase 
the  Profits  of  His  Farm 

His  name  is  Christopher  E. 
Her  tel.  He  works  with  his 
father  on  a  120-acre  farm  in 
Central  Wisconsin. 

One  year  ago  he  took  the 
course  in  Agriculture  offered 
by  the  Scholarship  Bureau. 
Through  the  aid  of  that  course 
he  has  helped  his  father  greatly 
to  increase  the  profits  of  his 
farm.  He  is  an  enthusiast  for 
the  farm,  has  increased  its  fer- 
tility, reduced  the  cost  of 
operating,  and  sees  a  rosy 
future  in  scientific  agriculture. 

Do  you  want  to  help 
your  father  increase 
the  profits  of  his  farm? 

Write  for  the  little  booklet, 
"An  Agricultural  Course  With- 
out Cost."  ' 

The  Scholarship  Bureau 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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No  Cure  for  Hog  Cholera 

By  Harry  B.  Potter 


OG  CHOLERA  Cured  With 
Dobry's  Wonder  Hog  Remedy ! 
The  Dobry  Hog  Remedy  is  the 
first  and  the  only  positive  cure  and  pre- 
ventive known  to  the  world.  It  cures  and 
prevents  so-called  hog  cholera  in  its  first 
stages,  cures  thumps,  cough,  scours,"  etc. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  hog-cholera 
remedies  advertised  at  the  present  time. 
Another  so-called  cure,  the  F.  H.  DeVaux 
Antitoxin,  claims  that  it  will  "cure  sick 
hogs,"  and  then  farther  on  the  advertise- 
ment speaks  of  "Cholera  antitoxin," 
which  gives  the  impression  to  the  reader 
that  the  antitoxin  referred  to  will  cure 
cholera. 

Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  state  veterinarian  of 
Ohio,  in  replying  to  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Porcine  hog  cure,  manufactured 
by  the  Porcine  Remedy  Company,  says: 
"There  are  hundreds  of  patent  medicines 
advertised  as  sure  cures  for  hog  cholera 
for  sale,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
institution  to  test  all  of  them  as  rapidly 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  not  a  single"  one 
has  as  yet  been  found  upon  official  test  to 
be  what  was  claimed  for  it." 

Everybody  Wants  a  Cure 

We  thought  perhaps  some  other  State 
had  discovered  a  cure,  and  so  we  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  leading  Corn  Belt 
States  to  get  ideas  as  to  hog-cholera 
cures.  We  mentioned  several  by  name. 
We  wrote  to  Mr.  Fischer  again,  who  re- 
plied to  our  letter  by  saying:  "In  the 
first  place,  the  laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  European  governments  and  of  the 
American  state  experiment  stations,  have 
for  years  been  searching  for  an  effective 
remedy  and  preventive  for  hog  cholera. 
Nothing  of  any  value  was  ever  found 
until  the  discovery  by  Doctors  Dorset  and 
Niles  of  "hog-cholera  serum,"  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  practical 
application  of  the  same  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  various  state  live-stock  sani- 
tary boards  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  We  have  in  our  own  labora- 
tories made  a  thorough  test  of  the 
Snoddy  remedy,  with  the  result  that  this 
so-called  remedy  was  found  to  possess 
absolutely  no  curative  effects  whatever. 
We  are  now  running  a  test  with  the  Lud- 
wig  Thiele  544.  One  test  has  already 
been  completed,  with  negative  results.  A 
second  is  in  progress. 

"Generally  speaking,  while  there  is  no 
reason  why  other  remedies  than  serum 
should  not  some  day  be  brought  to  light, 
no  evidence  has  as  yet  been  offered  that 
a  single  one  of  the  many  advertised  cures 
now  on  the  market  is  in  any  sense  what 
is  claimed  for  it." 

Eliason  of  Wisconsin  says :  "There  is 
positively  no  known  remedy  for  hog 
cholera.  Different  manufacturing  plants 
are  putting  up  stuff  for  that  purpose  and 
advertising  it,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  so  far  to  find  anything  that  would 
cure  hog  cholera.  The  only  preventive 
there  is,  is  vaccination,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  performed  by  a  man 
who  is  qualified  to  do  the  work." 

Musselman  of  Kentucky  is  inclined  to 
have  no  faith  in  the  patent  preparations 
because  he  has  seen  them  used  exten- 
sively in  his  State  and  has  never  learned 
of  a  successful  case. 

Dykstra  of  Kansas  makes  the  same 
statement  that  the  other  veterinarians 
have  made  in  saying  that  serum,  or 
serum  and  virus,  is  the  only  known 
method  of  prevention,  and  that  there  is 
no  known  cure. 

Luckey  of  Missouri  knew  nothing  about 
the  particular  remedies  to  which  we 
called  his  attention,  but  thought  it  was 
foolish  for  anyone  to  rely  upon  a  single 
remedy  for  controlling  an  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera. 

Ward  of  Minnesota  did  not  know  of 
the  particular  remedies  mentioned,  but 
was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  the  Dor- 
set-McBride-Niles  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
was  the  only  hope  so  far  in  our  knowl- 
edge. 

Hog-Cholera  Cure  Manufacturers,  Attention! 

Stange  of  Iowa  is  beginning  a  cam- 
paign against  the  so-called  hog-cholera 
cures  with  the  idea  of  being  absolutely 
impartial  and  fair.  He  is  willing  to  test 
out  any  of  the  cures  advertised.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
hog-cholera-cure  manufacturing  concerns. 
If  their  cures  are  what  they  think  they 
are  and  what  they  say  in  their  advertise- 
ments, then  the  remedies  can  be  tested 
out  under  official  supervision.  If  they 
don't  send  their  "cures"  to  Doctor  Stange 
it  must  be  for  the  reason  that  they  them- 
selves know  the  nostrums  to  be  fakes. 

Craig  of  Indiana  has  made  several 
tests,  and  as  a  result  he  says :  "We  have 
never  made  any  official  tests  of  the 
DeVaux  Antitoxin  or  Dobry's  Wonder 
Hog  Remedy.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  the  DeVaux  Antitoxin  for  more 
than  a  year.    This  remedy  has  not  pre- 


vented or  cured  hog-cholera  outbreaks  in 
the  field.  The  Dobry  remedy  we  expect 
to  test  after  a  time.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  of  much  use  in  combating  hog 
cholera. 

"We  have  run  tests  on  National  23, 
manufactured  by  the  National  Breeders' 
Association;  Hog  Cholera  Specific,  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Specific  Co. :  a  cure  put  out 
by  the  American  Specific  Co. ;  and  Blue 
Moon  Hog  Cholera  Corrector.  In  each  of 
these  tests  five  to  eight  pigs  were  used. 
In  every  case  the  pigs  died  of  hog  cholera 
and  showed  lesions  of  hog  cholera  on 
postmortem  examination. 

"We  now  have  tests  on  a  remedy  manu- 
factured by  S.  H.  Colbert,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Parrett,  and  Crosier  Stock  and  Poultry 
Powder  Co.  These  tests  are  not  as  yet 
completed." 

The  Fake  Remedy  is  Always  With  Us 

There  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opin- 
ion on  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  there 
have  been  a  very  large  number  of  fake 
cures  presented  to  the  public.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  faith  in  some  of 
them,  however,  and  perhaps  this  reason 
is  found  in  a  statement  made  by  Nelson 
of  Indiana,  who  says :  "In  all  cases  that 
I  have  personally  investigated  I  find  that 
the  change  of  feed  from  a  grain  to  a 
light  slop,  sanitary  surroundings,  etc., 
could  be  credited  for  the  number  of 
animals  that  recover,  instead  of  the 
treatment." 

While  we  are  discovering  which 
"cures"  are  really  cures  and  which  are 
not,  there  should  be  state  laws  directed 
against  the  fraudulent  ones.  The  reme- 
dies placed  on  the  market  should  at  least 
do  what  the  advertisers  claim  they  will 
do.  But  all  States  are  not  accustomed  to 
so  help  the  citizens. 

Dyson  of  Illinois  says :  "No  provision 
has  been  made  in  this  State  for  the  offi- 
cial testing  of  such  products.  I  am  posi- 
tively of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
stringent  laws  should  be' enacted  in  every 
State  to  prevent  the  sale  of  all  alleged 
hog-cholera  remedies  previous  to  their 
being  subjected  to  authoritative  tests  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  possess 
any  of  the  curative  properties  claimed  by 
the  manufacturers." 

It  would  seem  then  that  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  in  many  others,  it  is  best  for  us 
to  trust  only  competent  veterinarians.  If 
any  of  the  manufacturing  chemists  or 
dealers  try  to  persuade  you  that  the  vac- 
cines, serums,  and  other  preparations 
which  they  have  will  cure  hog  cholera, 
be  a  little  skeptical  of  their  advice. 
There  are  hundreds  of  trained  men  in 
the  United  States  anxious  to  find  such 
a  cure.  If  these  manufacturers  will  robe 
their  advertising  statements  with  facts, 
then  we  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  them. 

Kentucky  Fights  It 

Kentucky  saved  $12,157  just  during 
the  month  of  June  through  the  use  of 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  on  one  hundred 
herds.  This  is  the  very  careful  estimate 
of  Graham  of  that  State. 

In  the  hundred  herds  treated  there 
were  3,377  hogs ;  823  of  these  were  sus- 
pected— that  is,  they  showed  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  103.5  when  treated.  But  out 
of  this  entire  lot  the  hogs  that  died  con- 
stituted less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Average  deaths  under  similar  condi- 
tions have  been  90  per  cent  when  no 
treatment  has  been  given. 

But  besides  the  treatment  and  the 
usual  preventive  measures  of  cleanliness 
Graham  recommends  the  following  tonic 
mixture.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  given  in  doses  of  one 
ounce  to  every  ten  pounds  of  grain  fed ; 
or  it  may  be  placed  where  the  hogs  have 
access  to  it  at  any  time.  Many  Kentucky 
farmers  are  using  it. 

Common   salt   15  lb 

Wood  charcoal    5  lb 

Wood  ashes   5  lb 

Sulphur    1  lb 

Air-slaked  lime  1  lb 

Powdered  copperas    1  lb 

Sodium  hyposulphite   1  lb 

Sodium  sulphate    1  lb 

Antimony  sulphide    1  lb 

These  ingredients  may  be  secured  at 
the  local  drug  store.. 

No  one  should  be  led  into  thinking  that 
such  a  tonic  prevents  or  cures  hog 
cholera.  It  does  no  more  than  help  to 
keep  the  hog  in  first-class  condition,  bet- 
ter able  to  resist  the  disease  when  it 
comes  along. 

But  then  that  is  important. 


Naming  the  farm  is  fun.  Farming  the 
name  is  business.  Put  it  on  the  barn, 
and  on  the  mail  box,  and  on  the  letters 
that  go  into  the  mail  box ;  put  it  on  the 
crates  and  barrels  you  haul  to  market. 
Aim  for  quality  hi  all  the  name  stands 
for.  Make  it  your  trade-mark,  and  it 
will  increase  your  trade  in  the  market. 


IT  LIGHT/  THE  WA3f 

A  hand  lantern  of  400  candle 
power  light.  Costs  less  than 
half-cent  an  hour  to  operate.  Prac- 
tical, efficient  and  economical. 

The  weather  does  not  affect  it  — 
rain  or  shine  —  windy  or  still,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  American.  It's  the 
dependable  lantern  for  all  the  time 
and  all  places.  Built  sub- 
stantial to  stand  all  the 
hard  knocks. 

Clean  and  economical  to 
use.  No  wicks  to  trim.  No 
chimneys  to  clean.  No  dis- 
agreeable odors. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
American  Dark  Chaser  or 
write  us  for  large  circulars. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co., 
496  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea, Minn. 


The  HINMAN    Milker  Way 


This  way  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  can 
milk  25  cows  an 
hour — doit  bet- 
ter, get  more  milk 
and  milk  more 
sanitary. 

The  HINMAN  Milker 

light,  easily  cleaned,  no  vacuum  in  pail,  no  piping- 
just  a  simple  drive  rod;  only  two  moving  parts. 
Pays  150%  on  Investment.  Milks  105,000  cows  morning 
and  night.  Write  for  free  booklet  before  you  turn  page. 

HINMAN   MILKING   MACHINE  CO. 

68-78  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Noiseless 


FOR  INFORMATION  AST  LANDS  IN 

THE  NATION'S 
tGARDEN  SPOT- 

THAT  GKEAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— ALONG  THE  u 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

IN  VIRGINIA,  THE  CAROLINAS,  GEOR- 
GIA. ALABAMA  and  FLORIDA.  Write  to 


Wilbur  McCoy, 
A.  &  1.  Agent,  Desk  B 
.      Jacksonville,  Fla. 


G.  C.  CardweU, 
A.  &  I.  Ageot,  Desk  B 
Wilmington.  N.  C. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES !  ETOEI 

per  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  Heaves  by  correcting  the 
V  cause  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 

C°iic'Staggers'etc-®e,tCon- 
dltioner  and  Worm  Ex. 
poller.  UsedbyVeterinariacs 
foj-  30  years.  The  first  or 
second  #1,0©  can  cures  heaven.  The 
third  can  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
81.00  per  can  at  dealers'  or  sent  direct  prepaid.  Booklet  free" 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,         Toledo.  Ohio.' 


■  Stop  lifting  into  wagon  bed  fonr  feet  from 

£ round,  as  yon  do  with  high  wooden  wheels, 
ift  oniy  two  feet  by  equipping  with  lew— 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

ONLY  2  FEET  FROM  THE  GROUND 

lifting  reduced  50  per  cent.  No  repair  bills.  No 
30       breakdowns.    Pull  easier  over  aoft  toads 
DAYS  and  fields.  Sizes  to  fit  any  axle.   Write  to- 
TRIAL  day  for  30  Days' No  Risk  Free  Trial  Offer. 
EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  68-0  Qalncy.  UL 


OF^AMENTAL;  FENCE 


40  designs— all  etecl.  Handsome,  cos  tn  less  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Wc  can  uve.  you  money. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  special  prices. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  lad. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

&1TSELMAN  BEOS.  Box  27 1  Mnncie,  End 


STEEL  O      ^  IP 
FENCE  IT  i 

Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

High-class  steel,  heavily  coated  with  zinc.  Strong 
enough  to  hold  op  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all  nec- 
essary resistance.  End  and  corner  posts  so  strong 
that  they  will  maintain  any  wire  fence  made. 

Cheaper  than  Wood  and  More  Durable 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  and  absolutely  eatisfac* 
tory ,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  fence  nor  how  hard  the 
usage  after  the  fence  is  erected.  Give  better  service 
than  wood  post,  and  yon  get  the  benefit  of  every  post 
in  the  fence  from  year  to  year,  while  wood  posts 
burn,  rot  and  decay  from  the  start.  Have  been  in- 
service  since  1898,  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oldest  poets  now  as  good  as  when  set. 
Adapted  toall  fences.  Increases  the  life  of  a  fence. 
A  wire  fence  on  wooden  posts  is  like  building  a  brick 
boose  on  a  wood  foundation.  For  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Big  picture  catalog  FREE. 
American  Steel  A  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York 
—  — -B=g—  4T0S2 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26,  1914 


Crops  and  Soils 

Things  That  the  Harvest  Time  Brings  to  Our  Attention 


Let  the  Crops  Speak 

GEORGE  ROBERTS  in  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Kentucky  Experi- 
■  ment  Station  tells  of  a  man  who 
came  into  the  chemical  labora- 
tory one  morning  with  three  samples  of 
soils  in  his  pocket.  He  wanted  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  made  that  would  tell  him 
what  fruits  were  best  adapted  to  each 
kind  of  soil. 

He  also  asked  to  have  the  soils  tested 
so  that  he  could  return  that  afternoon. 

All  good  soil  chemists  are  perfectly 
/rank  in  saying  that  a  mere  chemical 
analysis — which  by  the  way  requires  sev- 
eral days  to  make — is  not  of  much  value. 
The  chief  thing  that  it  shows  is  the 
amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil;  but  as 
far  as  telling  the  amount  of  food  that 
different  crops  can  get  from  the  soil 
chemical  analysis  is  of  small  value  ex- 
cept in  conjunction  with  other  observa- 
tions. 

I  once  analyzed  some  Texas  soil  that 
I  had  never  seen,  and  the  results  showed 
it  to  be  rather  low  in  potash  and  phos- 
phorus, though  there  was  enough  of  these 
elements  for  a  fair  crop.  The  land  com- 
pany for  whom  this  analysis  was  made 
wanted  further  particulars,  so  they  took 
me  down  to  make  some  tests  on  the  tract 
of  land  itself. 

Alfalfa  grew  about  six  inches  high  and 
then  refused  to  grow  another  inch. 

Wheat  did  not  produce  enough  grain 
to  give  back  the  seed. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  so  much  with 
the  lack  of  potash  and  phosphorus  as 
with  the  very  hard  subsoil,  which  in  most 
places  was  only  about  five  inches  below 
the  surface. 

What  the  soil  needed  most  was  loosen- 
ing, and,  after  a  few  years  of  plowing, 
cultivation,  and  manuring  some  crops  did 
fairly  well. 

If  a  crop  that  has  had  sufficient  mois- 
ture and  cultivation  does  not  do  well,  a 
good  way  to  trace  the  trouble  is  to  make 
a  full  report  of  the  crops  grown  on  that 
land  for  the  past  five  years,  together 
with  the  yields  each  year,  to  your  experi- 
ment station  or  your  farm-paper  editor. 
A  diagnosis  can  then  be  made  which  will 
be  of  much  more  practical  value  than  an 
expensive  chemical  analysis. 


there  the  past  spring  during  the  growing 
season.  He  writes  from  Orlando,  Florida, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  east 
coast,  and  these  are  his  impressions : 

This  is  a  great  place  to  come  and  sit 
around,  eat  oranges  and  throw  the  peel  at 
the  mocking-birds,  and  ■  read  the  weather 
reports  from  the  North.  At  far  as  solid 
commercial  possibilities  go  I'm  not  so  sure. 
Everything  grows  as  fast  as  the  pro- 
spectuses say,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  speedy,  but  prices  seem  to  grow  just 
about  one  jump  faster.  Country  is  still  in 
developmental  stage ;  some  towns  going 
ahead  at  a  great  rate.  Orlando,  for  in- 
stance, with  about  five  thousand  people, 


gion — almost  exactly  central — looks  pretty 
thinly  settled.  Good  roads,  but  not  many 
houses  on  them ;  much  of  the  land  un- 
touched. Interesting  arrangement  here : 
one  can  get  five  separate  titles,  or  degrees 
of  title,  to  new  land,  viz.,  turpentine  right 
(to  tap  the  pines),  timber  right  (to  cut 
them),  grazing  right  (slim  grazing  from 
the  looks  of  it),  trucking  right,  full  owner- 
ship of  the  land. 

The  turpentine  industry  makes  it  possible 
to  get  returns  off  absolutely  virgin  land 
without  much  investment.  I  had  an  idea 
that  most  of  Florida  was  swamp.  This 
section  isn't ;  lots  of  lakes,  but  between 
them  sand,  dry  as  ocean  beach  above  tide, 
frequently  with  good  stand  of  big  Georgia 
pines — hard  pines,  with  tall  trunk  and  all 


vermiform  appendix.  Anyhow,  population  is 
sufficiently  thin  so  that  elaborate  towns  and 
high  prices  of  land  haven't  much  solid  pro- 
ductional  underpinning,  as  far  as  one  can 
see.  The  land  deserves  all  the  boosting  it 
has  had ;  it  will  grow  trees  without  an 
effort — pines  sixty  feet  and  over  commonly, 
and  bamboo  clumps  as  high  as  a  three-story 
house.  Vegetables  need  fertilizer  of  course, 
nothing  but  sand  in  sight. 

If  I  were  tempted  to  buy  Florida  land  I 
would,  first,  come  and  look  at  it  closely, 
and  secondly,  not  buy  at  land-company 
prices  until  I  had  "mouched"  around  and 
tried  to  pick  up  the  tract  of  some  "sucker" 
who  was  anxious  to  pull  out  again,  for  from 
the  looks  of  things  there  must  be  a  number 
of  such.  People  seem  to  be  taking  plenty  of 
proceeds  off  the  land,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
enough  in  all  cases  to  pay  for  the  large  in- 
itial investment. 

The  way  oranges  are  put  up  here  requires 
only  three  hand  operations — picking,  grad- 
ing, and  packing.  The  grading  is  done  by 
hand  as  the  oranges  slide  past  on  roller 
belts.  All  the  other  operations  are  done  in 
bulk,  and  the  washing,,  scrubbing,  drying, 
and  separation  of  sizes  by  machinery.  The 
packing  houses  around  here  are  privately 
owned,  but  the  growers  seem  pretty  well 
satisfied. 


Blown  Up  by  Smut 

ALMOST  everybody  knows  that  smut 
j\  lowers  the  yield  and  injures  the 
quality  of  grains  affected  by  it,  but  not  so 
many  know  that  the  smut  contained  in 
stacks  and  shocks  may  cause  dangerous 
explosions  during  threshing. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Colfax,  Washington, 
13  out  of  26  stationary  threshers  were 
destroyed  in  one  week  in  August  by  smut 
explosions  and  fire  following  them. 

How  to  prevent  this?  Shovel  a  large 
quantity  of  dry  dirt  into  the  machine 
when  the  smut  accumulations  seem  dan- 
gerous. 


Beans  do  well  in  Florida,  as  do  other  crops  that  have  care  and  fertilizer 


Florida  and  Its  Future 

AT  VARIOUS  times  Farm  and  Fireside 
/\has  answered  inquiries  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  Florida  land  by  pub- 
lishing the  most  authentic  information  it 
was  possible  to  secure.  Following  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  B.  Hill,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  whose  observations  are  unusu- 
ally accurate.  Mr.  Hill  is  in  no  way 
interested  in  Florida  land  development, 
and  reports  impartially  what  he  saw 


excluding  tourists  (though  no  native  ex- 
cludes anything  he  can  help),  has  paved 
streets,  light  and  water,  stores  better  out- 
fitted than  the  average  Northern  town  of 
twenty-five  thousand,  fine  buildings,  public 
and  private.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places  that  have  missed  out  on  tourist 
patronage  and  are  standing  still  or  going 
back.  Also  new  little  ones  that  are  starting 
out  with  a  railroad  station,  seven  houses, 
and  a  development  company  to  build  boule- 
vards, sell  corner  lots,  and  put  Palm  Beach 
out  of  business.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  every  milk  station  figures  on  being  a 
second  Los  Angeles,  with  a  hundred  per 
cent  increase  on  population  between  cen- 
suses, which  some  of  them  could  now  ac- 
complish if  another  family  moved  in,  but 
which  few  of  them  can  keep  up  long. 

Outside  the  towns  this  particular  re- 


the  branches  at  the  top.  like  the  pictures  of 
palms  in  the  geographies,  or  the  latest  thing 
in  millinery.  You  whack  off  two  big  shav- 
ings of  bark,  tack  on  a  couple  of  tin  troughs, 
put  a  tin  can  or  bucket  underneath,  and  go 
away  to  live  in  leisure  while  the  tree  leaks. 

I'm  not  sufficiently  "hep"  to  conditions  to 
tell  how  much  of  the  scarcity  of  population 
is  due  to  speculatively  high  land  prices,  how 
much  to  plain  newness  of  the  country,  how 
much  to  "turp"  and  timber  lands  being 
profitable  when  uncultivated,  and  how  much 
to  high  cost  of  land  clearing.  That  last 
must  be  some  item,  for  where  there  aren't 
pine  stumps  there  are  palmettos — things 
with  a  trunk  like  a  pineapple  pulled  out  six 
or  eight  feet  long  and  partly  lying  down, 
and  a  bunch  of  leaves  on  the  top  end,  and 
a  root  that  goes  clear  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  takes  a  half  hitch  round  its 


Money  Going  up  in  Smoke 

GRAIN-BELT  reader,  stop  a  moment 
and  compute  the  loss,  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  straw  pile,  resulting  from  the 
burning  of  the  straw  which  to  your 
knowledge  has  gone  up  in  smoke  during 
the  past  dozen  or  score  of  years !  In  not 
a  few  cases  the  hundred  dollars  thus  lost 
is  more  than  the  net  profit  from  the  40- 
acre  grain  crop  were  the  entire  labor 
cost,  interest  or  investment,  and  soil  de- 
preciation reckoned. 

A  study  of  the  value  of  straw  piles 
burned  or  allowed  to  rot  has  brought  out 
some  figures  that  will  cause  surprise  in 
grain-growing  States  other  than  Ne- 
braska where  the  investigations  were 
made. 

A  pile  of  threshed  straw  from  a  40-acre 
field  has  been  found  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  plant  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  value  as  a  mulch  and 
improver  of  the  moisture-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil. 


The  Home-Maker's  Lawn — How  to  Start  a  Good  O 


By  Eben  E.  Rexford 


EVERY  home  may  have  a  lawn.  It 
need  not  be  a  large  one.  It  need  not 
be  an  expensive  one.  But  an  ex- 
panse of  greensward  between  the  house 
and  road  is  a  sign  that  prevents  intrusion 
on  the  sacredness  and  privacy  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  home  life  and  the  world  of 
business. 

Many  a  home  is  without  a  lawn  be- 
cause the  lot  is  so  small.  But  the  tiniest 
lawn  is,  like  the  small  garden,  a  great 
deal  better  than  no  lawn  at  all. 

But,  the  amateur  gardener  or  the 
home-maker  may  say,  we  don't  know 
anything  about  lawn-making,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  hire  a  professional. 

You  don't  need  to.  You  can  do  the 
work  for  yourself.  It  will  not  be  hard 
work  if  you  go  at  it  in  the  right  way  and 
take  your  time  for  it.  And  you  will  find 
it  pleasant  work,  as  everything  that 
tends  to  make  home  attractive  always  is 
to  the  home-lover. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  look  the 
place  over  carefully.  Very  likely  you 
will  find  humps  and  hollows,  perhaps  a 
stump  or  two.  Or  the  ground  may  have 
an  unpleasant  slope  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. These  are  conditions  which  must 
be  corrected. 

After  you  have  got  rid  of  everything 
that  encumbers  the  soil  and  the  space  is 
clear  for  work,  set  about  reducing  it  to 
either  a  level,  or  a  slope  from  the  house 
to  the  road.  A  sloping  lawn  is  always 
more  pleasing  than  a  level  one,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  make  because  it  necessi- 
tates filling  in  near  the  house  with  soil. 

(Jo  over  the  ground  with  a  sharp  hoe 
and  cut  off  the  top  of  every  hummock, 
and  with  the  soil  thus  secured  fill  every 
hollow  and  depression.    Pound  it  down 


For  the  velvety  lawn  use  good  seed  on  well-prepared  soil 


well,  that  there  may  be  no  settling. 
When  the  entire  surface  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  level  or  to  an  even  slope,  go 
over  it  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  and 
scrape  the  soil  well  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  two,  more  if  the  soil  has  come 
from  excavations. 

Before  seed  is  sown- the  ground  should 
be  well  fertilized.  An  impression  seems 
to  prevail  that  a  lawn  does  not  require 
fertilizing,  for  the  grass  of  the  roadside 
looks  fresh  and  green,  and  it  gets  little 
food  except  that  which  is  furnished  by 
the  soil  it  grows  in.   You  cannot  secure 


a  fine  sward  on  the  home  lawn  unless 
you  make  the  soil  quite  rich.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  start  the  grass  gets,  and  it 
will  get  a  very  poor  start  if  the  soil  is 
lacking  in  proper  food.  The  ideal  fer- 
tilizer would  be  old,  well-rotted  manure 
from  the  cow  yard  if  it  were  obtainable, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that-  it  is  sure 
to  be  full  of  weed  seeds.  Well-rotted 
stable  manure,  worked  over,  by  compost- 
ing, has  the  weed  seed  germinated  and 
is  good  lawn  dressing.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizer if  secured  from  a  thoroughly 
reliable  dealer  in  agricultural  goods  will 


ne 


supply  just  what  your  soil  needs.  The 
dealer  should  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to 
what  quantity  to  make  use  of.  Scatter 
this  evenly  over  the  ground  and  rake  it 
into  the  soil  before  seed  is  sown. 

Use  only  the  very  best  kind  of  lawn- 
grass  mixture  in  seeding  your  lawn.  A 
fine,  deep,  rich  sward  cannot  be  secured 
from  poor  seed.  In  looking  over  the 
seedsman's  catalogue  you  will  find  a  table 
telling  you  how  much  seed  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  lawn,  but  I  would  advise 
you  to  double  the  quantity  specified.  At 
least  this  is  true  if  you  buy  prepared 
mixtures.  By  thick  seeding  you  will -get 
a  deep  velvety  sward  by  the  middle  of 
the  first  season.  [Who  of  our  readers 
have  had  experience  on  this  point? — Ed.] 

Choose  a  damp  day  for  sowing  the 
seed,  and  a  still  day  if  possible,  for  the 
seed  is  so  light  that  the  slightest  wind 
will  blow  it  away.  Scatter  it  broadcast, 
holding  the  hand  close  to  the  ground  to 
make  sure  of  the  seed  falling  where  it 
ought  to.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  from 
north  to  south,  and  then  from  east  to 
west.  By  going  over  the  ground  twice  in 
different  directions  you  are  likely  to  get 
an  even  "catch." 

Mowing  should  not  be  begun  until  the 
grass  has  grown  to  be  two  or  three  inches 
tall.  Then  just  clip  the  top  of  it.  Close 
cutting  will  injure  the  crown,  and  it 
will  aiso  give  the  lawn  the  appearance  of 
being  sheared,  and  prevent  it  from  hav- 
ing that  velvety  look  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  the  satisfactory  lawn. 

After  the  lawn  is  made  do  not  spoil  it 
by  planting  shrubs  all  over  it,  or  break- 
ing, it  up  with  flower  beds.  Keep  the" 
shrubs  and  the  flowering  plants  to  one 
side,  and  leave  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
sward  between  the  house  and  the  street. 


Farm  Wit  and  Wisdom 

Condensed  and  Modified  From  Various  Sources 


AN  OHIO  conservative  lias  reconciled 
jf  \  himself  to  his  new  automobile  by 
mounting  a  whip  socket  on  the  dash 
board  and  carrying  a  whip  in  it.  No 
worse,  after  all,  than  wearing  buttons  on 
the  back  of  a  coat. 

Judge  Landis  of  the  United  States 
Court  has  warned  the  Elgin  Butter 
Hoard  that  if  it  makes  quotations  in 
future  on  anything  but  actual  sales  it 
will  be  called  to  account.  The  Elgin 
Butter  Board  has  been  a  monumental 
fraud,  and  we  doubt  the  power  of  even 
the  vigorous  Landis  to  make  it  be  good. 

The  Nebraska  Agricultural  College  re- 
ports that  the  crop  of  colts  is  short  over 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

That  Montana  is  still  undeveloped  ag- 
riculturally is  shown  by  a  statement  in 
the  "Reclamation  Record"  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  "Rec- 
ord" says :  "Montana  spends  more  than 
$500,000  every  year  for  condensed  milk 
and  cream,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
no  other  section  of  the  West  is  better 
adapted  to  dairying.  The  same  is  true 
about  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, immense  quantities  of  which  are 
imported  each  year,  every  dollar's  worth 
of  which  should  be  produced  within  the 
State." 

A  Government  commission  in  Sas- 
katchewan has  made  the  calculation  that 
under  Canadian  conditions  it  costs  55 
cents  a  bushel  to  grow  wheat.  This 
means  an  average  of  62  cents  delivered 
at  the  railway  tracks.  The  average  net 
return  to  the  western  Canadian  wheat 
grower  in  1913  was  only  a  fraction  over 
4  cents  a  bushel.  The  days  of  the  west- 
ern Canada  wheat  boom  seem  to  be 
over — temporarily  at  least. 

The  Nebraska  Agricultural  College  is 
giving  a  short  course  in  running  farm 
motors — all  kinds  of  motors  from  the 
pony  engine  to  the  tractor  or  automobile. 

The  Tunis  sheep  utilized  in  the  breeds 
ing  experiments  of  the  Arizona  Station 
Farm  have  developed  great  efficiency  as 
Johnson-grass  exterminators.  Director 
Forbes  says  that  175  of  these  sheep  were 
sufficient  to  keep  down  the  Johnson  grass 
on  five  miles  of  weedy  ditches  during  the 
eatire  growing  season.  They  saved  the 
<-ost  of  ditch-cleaning  and  at  the  same 
time  made  wool  and  mutton  grow  where 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  weeds  of  Ari- 
zona had  grown  before. 

The  Harrison  County  (Kentucky) 
Farmers'  Union  pooled  the  wool  of  its 
members  this  year  and  sold  the  4;000 
fleeces  (24,000  pounds)  at  an  estimated 
advantage  of  2  cents  a  pound  over'  what 
would  have  been  received  without  co- 
operation. A  mere  trifle  of  $480  for  the 
interesting  and  agreeable  job  of  organ- 
izing. 

Glover  of  the  Colorado  Station  says 
that  the"  well-known  disease  of  hogs 
which  produces  weakness  or  paralysis 
of  the  hind  legs  "is  now  quite  generally 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  phosphate  of 
lime."  It  has  been  laid  to  inbreeding,  an 
unbalanced  ration,  and  parasites.  Lack  of 
phosphate  of  lime  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing "an  unbalanced  ration."  Glover  rec- 
ommends the  following  treatment:  One 
tea  spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  grains* 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  three  drops  of 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  mixed  with 
the  food  twice  a  day. 

A  new  explosive  called  sabulite  has 
I>een  discovered,  and  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  a  Canadian  concern.  This  ex- 
plosive, according  to  the  U.  S.  consul  at 
Vancouver,  Canada,  is  three  times  as 
effective  as  dynamite,  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature,  gives  off  no 
poisonous  fumes,  and  can  be  handled 
without  danger  both  during  the  process 
of  manufacture  and  in  use.  It  is  said 
to  be  especially  effective  for  blasting 
stamps. 

Any  alfalfa  field  is  likely  to  be  cut  up 
by  hail.  What  shall  we  do  in  such  a 
case?  If  the  injury  is  more  than  slight 
the  alfalfa  should  be  cut  at  once  after 
the  damage.  The  injured  plants  are 
weakened  and  may  admit  diseases  which 
will  spoil  the  year's  crop.  They  will  cer- 
tainly be  stunted  and  will  interfere  with 
the  growing  crop,  and  according  to  Key- 
ser  of  Colorado  may  injure  the  succeed- 
ing crop.  Often  the  crown  shoots  will 
appear  after  the  hailstorm  damage  even 
when  the  injury  is  slight,  indicating  that 
the  alfalfa  is  asking  for  the  mower.  Cut 
it  and  give  it  a  chance  to  start  over 
again. 

E 


The  Extension  Service  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  is  sending  out  blanks 
to  farmers  and  ranchmen  asking  for  the 
value  of  their  farms  and  ranches,  amount 
of  live  stock,  and  the  equipment  used. 
When  these  blanks  are  properly  filled  out 
the  experiment  station  experts  will  figure 
out  how  much  the  farms  are  making  or 
losing,  and  will  make  suggestions  for  bet- 
ter management.  This  looks  like  first- 
hand, practical  personal  assistance. 

Actual  tests  made  in  Utah  show  that 
grain  is  lightest  when  threshed.  It  gains 
from  2%  to  3V2  per  cent  in  weight  in  the 
granary.  It  gets  lighter  in  summer  and 
heavier  in  winter.  Probably  these  figures 
would  not  hold"  good  hi  a  different  cli- 
mate. Utah  wheat  is  mighty  dry  when 
harvested.  Who  knows  the  facts  as  to 
the- grain  of  other  States? 

The  rumors  that  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  would  be  post- 
poned because  of  the  European  war  have 
been  officially  denied.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side is  authorized  by  the  Exposition  offi- 
cials to  state  that  no  change  in  the 
original  date  has  been  made  or  will  be 
made.  The  Exposition  will  begin  Febru- 
ary' 20,  1915,  and  continue  through  De- 
cember 4tb  of  the  same  year.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  foreign  nations  taking  part 
in  the  Exposition  not  more  than  five  will 
be  affected  by  the  war  in  Europe. 


Line  Logan  has  decided  to  put  off  his  fall 
plowin'  till  spring.  'Twon't  take  any  longer 
then,  and  Line  sort  of  needs  the  time  now 
to  clean  up  his  old  gun  for  the  winter  hunting 


Nature  settles  the  dusty  road  with  a 
shower.  Man  improves  on  nature  by 
settling  the  dust  with  oil  so  that  it  will 
stay  settled. 

Most  new  irrigators  use  too  much  wa- 
ter. Cereals  do  better  with  one  good 
watering.  They  need  hot,  dry  weather 
to  make  them  ripen,  and  too  much  water 
keeps  them  green  and  growing.  Then 
early  frost  catches  them. 

Being  humane  to  dumb  animals  is 
never  more  profitable  than  when  it  in- 
duces you  to  provide  winter  shelter  for 
your  stock. 

A  blanket  for  your  horse  at  the  hitch- 
ing post  is  more  than  humane :  it  is  con- 
servation of  food. 

When  the  young  cattle  stop  growing 
they  stop  making  money  for  you.  Re- 
member this  when  you  send  them  out  to 
rustle  food  in  the  cold  bleak  stalk  field. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Women's  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  October  12-15. 

Here  is  a  safe  bet:  The  farmer  is 
going  to  make  money  next  year.  What 
farmer?  Why,  the  one  who  plans  it  all 
out  this  winter ! 

Try  an  old  spade  for  removing  worn- 
out  shingles  from  a  roof,  a  manure  fork 
for  handling  them  in  piling  them  up. 

Are  squirrels  and  gophers  a  damage 
on  the  whole,  or  do  they  earn  their 
board?  They  carry  the  germs  of  bubonic 
plague,  spotted  fever,  and  some  other 
diseases,  and  we  have  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  their  extirpation.  Prof.  Bur- 
nett of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
however,  suggests  that  their  destruction 
of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  at  cer- 
tain seasons'  of  the  year  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  an  item  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger.  He  asks  farmers  living 
where  the  striped  gopher  abounds  to 
write  him,  telling  him  not  only  of  the 
damage  done  by  them  but  mentioning  its 
beneficial  traits,  if  any. 

By  repairing  the  machinery  as  it  is 
being  stored  away  for  winter,  one  re- 
members where  every  break  or  damage 
is  located;  but  if  it  is  left  to  be  done 
next  spring  the  machinery  usually  is 
started  in  the  field  before  the  need  of  re- 
pairing is  recognized.  Drawbacks  to  this 
method  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Why  make  the  same  mistake  twice? 
There  are  enough  new  ones  to  last.  No 
man  ever  makes  all  the  mistakes  there 
are.  . 

Soils  should  not  be  acid.  Neither 
should  corn.  Acid  corn  (that  which  has 
an  excess  of  the  acid  which  all  corn  has 
to  a  certain  degree)  will  not  sell  well  on 
the  market.  In  other  words,  the  corn 
that  has  partly  spoiled  and  grades  low 
when  placed  on  the  market  is  the  corn 
which  has  too  much  acid.  This  is  the 
conviction  of  Beesley  and  Baston  working 
in  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Their  findings  are  not 
altogether  unexpected,  but  they  have 
shown  the  extent  to  which  acid  in  corn 
will  affect  its  market  value.  Practically 
the  lesson  is  to  grow  the  corn  that  will 
mature  well  and  then  to  store  it  in  well 
ventilated  and  protected  cribs.  That  will 
keep  down  the  acid. 

A  careful  reader  of  his  farm  papers 
makes  a  careful  leader  among  his  farm 
neighbors. 

The  most  famous  potato-growing 
county  in  America — Aroostook  County, 
Maine — has  this  year  increased  its  po- 
tato-growing area  five  per  cent  over  that 
of  1913,  which  was  the  maximum  crop 
in  area  and  yield  produced  in  the  county. 
Furthermore,  Aroostook  potato  growers 
this  season  paid  cash  for  a  large  portion 
of  their  fertilizer  used  in  growing  this 
season's  crop;  thereby  saving  close  to  one 
third  of  the  cost  of  this  heavy  bill. 

Why  not  use  winter  wheat  more  as  a 
cover  crop?  It  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
to  make  a  thick,  heavy,  live  winter 
mulch,  and  none  is  better  to  absorb  and 
hold  nitrogenous  plant  food  that  other- 
wise would  be  lost  by  leaching  during 
the  fall  and  spring  rainy  seasons.  Winter 
wheat  works  into  a  rotation  well  over 
large  areas  of  the  country,  and  home- 
grown bread  material  is  bound  more  and 
more  to  become  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
on  hand,  war  or  no  war. 

While  the  gilts  intended  for  brood 
sows  should  be  well  fed  for  rapid  devel- 
opment, their  rations  should  be  composed 
of  the  milder  grains,  such  as  cracked 
wheat,  ground  oats,  and  the  like. 

Some  days  it  is  well  to  do  as  much  as 
you  ought  to,  not  as  much  as  you  can. 

Remember  that  the  horse  is  the  most 
nervous  of  all  animals,  and  that  little 
things  annoy  and  irritate  him.  He  will 
be  contented  or  miserable  according  as 
you  treat  him. 
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SAVE  $20 

ON 

SHOE 
BILLS 


Ruthsfein's  LATEST  TRIUMPH 

Leather-Tapped  "Steels" 

The  only  Practical,  Comfortable,  Light, 
Long  -  Wearing,  Absolutely  Waterproof 
GENERAL  SERVICE  SHOE  for  Men  and 
Boys.  One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs 
ALL- Leathers. 

Here's  the  Best  and  Only  ''year-round,'"  "all-pur- 
pose" Shoe  ever  invented.  Warm  in  winter — Cool  in 
summer— Always  dry  and  shapely.  Made  in  all  sizes 
and  heights  —  for  Men,  sizes  5  to  12  ;  6,  9,  12  and  16 
inches  high  ;  for  Boys,  sizes  1  to  4.  For  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Stock  Men,  Labor- 
ers, Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  Sportsmen.  The 
World's  Greatest  Work  Shoe— Play  Shoe— School  Shoe 

SAVE  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  MONEY 

No  More  Big  Doctor's  Bills 

No  More  Big  Shoe  Bills 

No  more  wet,  tired,  blistered,  calloused, 
chafed,  aching  feet.  No  more  hard,  cracked, 
warped,  twisted,  leaky  shoes.  No  more  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Coughs  and  Colds. 
No  more  loss  of  time  and  health.  Always 
Comfortable— Always  Dry.   Save  $10  to  $20  shoe  money. 

STEEL  SHOE  BOOK-FREE 

"The  Sole  of  Steel"  illustrates  and  describes  this  wonder- 
ful money-saving  Shoe  with  its  Special  Process,  Long-wear- 
ing, Adjustable  Leather  Taps  —  instantly  replaced  when 
worn  for  a  few  cents.  The  shoe  of  the  light,  springy  step — 
the  shoe  that  makes  you  sore-footed  and  tireless — the  shoe 
that  Protects  your  Health— Your  Comfort— Your  Purse.  It 
tells  how  YOU  — or  anyone— can  TRY  MY  "STEELS" 
TEN  DAYS,  FREE.    Address  your  postal  to 

N.   M.  RUTHSTEIN 

The  Steel  Shoe  Wan,  Dept.  2 1 ,  Racine,  Wis. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  akin  witfh  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rusrs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  wiilcost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
f onuittLon  which  every  stock:  raiser 
should  have,  bat  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  boofe  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  way*  i  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
floods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
571  Lyeli  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  V- 


liMOSENE  Engine  Free? 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine,  15  days' 
FREE  Trial,  proves  Jcm-osene  cheapest  fuel.  If 
satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  ever  erven ;  if  not,  pay 
nothing.  No  waste,  no  evaporation,  no  explosion. 
Two  pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  3  pints  gasoline. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Don't  buy  an  en- 
gine trill  yoa  investigate  this  grand  offer.  Write! 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
133  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WAR  IN  EUROPE 

GREATEST  SELLING  BOOK  OF  GENERATION.  "Modem 
Europe  and  the  Causes  of  the  Great  War."  Thrilling  illustrations. 
Low  price*  Best,  terms.  Extraordinary  money-making  oppor- 
tunity.  Splendid  sample  book  free. 

UNIVERSAL  HOUSE,  403  Winston  Btdg.,  Philadelphia 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26,  1914 


CALL  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  IN 

Editor  Quick  gave  good  advice  in  Farm 
and  Fireside  September  12th,  when  he  said: 
"Let  us  draw  closer  together  in  neighbor^ 
ship,  and  whatever  horrors  come  to  our 

knowledge  let  us  remember  of  every  people  that 
they  know  not  what  they  do,  and  forgive  them. 

"This  is  our  country.  We  must  live  in  it,  and  we  are  glad  of  that, 
more  than  ever  before.  We  must  live  in  it  together.  We  should  so 
live  now  that  we  may  live  in  friendship  and  amity  after  this  war 
is  over.  It  will  be  over  soon,  but  our  neighbors  will  live  near  us 
for  a  long  time." 


Farm  and  Fireside  . 

Will  Serve  You 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  is  a  pretty  good  neighbor  of 
yours.  It  pays  you  a  visit  every  other  Saturday  and 
always  has  something  worth  while  to  say — and  never 
makes  trouble.  Farm  and  Fireside  always  wants  to  serve 
you — it  wants  to  serve  you  now  with  the  best  information 
about  the  most  terrible  and  most  interesting  event  in  the 
world's  history — the  present  European  War. 

Call  in  your  neighbor,  Farm  and  Fireside;  use  the  War 
Atlas  that  FARM  and  Fireside  has  had  made  for  its  readers. 

Every  intelligent  family  wants  to  know  all  about  the  War, 
just  where  the  battles  are  being  fought  and  what  the  stakes 
are  that  Germany  and  Austria  and  England  and  Russia  are 
fighting  for.  You  want  to' know  what  are  the  resources  of 
each  of  these  countries.  You  want  to  know  about  their  armies, 
their  navies,  their  airships. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  had  prepared  for  its  readers  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  War  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  entitled 
"Europe  at  War."  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  will  give  it  to  you — 
send  it  postpaid.  In  return  be  a  good  neighbor  to  FARM  AND 
Fireside  and  send  just  one  new  subscriber — one  of  your 
neighbors. 

CALL  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  IN 

Ask  Farm  and  Fireside  to  send  you  at 
once  the  Farm  axd  Fireside  War  Atlas  en- 
titled "Europe  at  War."  In  return  send  one 
new  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send 
his  name  and  fifty  cents — the  regular  price — 
and  his  subscription  will  be  entered  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  for  one  year.  The  War  Atlas 
will  then  be  sent  postpaid  to  you. 

You  will  be  glad  you've  got  it. 

Send  Your  Order  on  This  Coupon  To=Day 


Pity  the  Tragic  Fate  of 
European  Farmers 

ALL  over  Europe,  farmhouses  and  haystacks  are  aflame. 
/-\  The  grain  is  rotting  as  it  stands.    The  only  harvest 
that  is  being  reaped  in  Europe  is  by  grim  death.  Blue 
smoke  arises  from  exploding  shells.    The  great  war  grows 
more  terrible  each  hour.    No  human  being  knows  when  the 
end  will  come,  nor  what  the  end  will  be. 

And  yet  in  the  United  States  you  have  peace!  Your 
crops  are  in  demand  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  must  feed  Europe  and  clothe  Europe.  These  events 
are  so  great,  the  results  will  be  so  tremendous,  that  you  must 
follow  every  move  with  breathless  interest — you  must  know 
all  about  the  war  and  what  caused  it. 

You  need  the  Farm  and  Fireside  War  Atlas.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  in  the  Atlas,  size  18}£  x 

Where  war  rages 


Colored  maps  of  all  the  countries 
at  war 

European  rulers — their  families 
and  relationships 

The  men  behind  the  guns. 

Notable  men  in  Europe's  greatest 
war 

What  Europe  pays  to  kings 
What  war  costs  in  life  and  money 


Europe's  battle  grounds 
■Who  is  Who  in  this  war 
Fortified  towns 
Types  of  sea  fighters 
Relative  naval  strength 
The  fighters  of  the  air 
Index  of  principal  cities 


I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


|  Enclosed  find  50  cents,  for  which  send  Farm  and  Fire- 
|  side  to  the  below  subscriber  for  one  year  and  send  the  great 
|  War  Atlas  to  my  address,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  offered. 


SEND  ME  THE  ATLAS. 


*  P.O. 


R.  F.  D._ 


STATE. 


SEND  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  TO  


P.O. 


R.  F.  D.- 


ST ATE_ 
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THE  tendency,  nowadays,  to 
"blame  it  on  the  farmer"  has 
received  some  interesting  new 
directions  lately.  A  Congress- 
man from  Philadelphia  introduced 
a  measure  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  foodstuffs  during  the  war. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  unconstitutional, — at  least  the  constitu- 
tional sharps  have  always  said  the  embargo  during 
the  war  of  1812  was, — that  would  seem  about  as  silly 
a  performance  as  could  be  conjured  up. 
Think  of  it  a  minute! 

We  owe  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  countries  that 
are  now  at  war.  They  want  the  money,  but  even 
more  they  want  what  we  can  give  them  to  eat.  We 
have  less  gold  than  we  need,  and  more  foodstuffs.  So 
it  is  proposed  that  we  refuse  to  pay  them  with  the 
foodstuffs  we  don't*  need,  and  to  pay  them  with  the 
gold  we  do  need! 

We  have  over  900,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year ;  some  300,000,000  more  than  we  can  eat 

What  American  will  be  benefited  by  having  two 
loaves  of  bread  when  he  only  wants  to  eat  one  ? 

If  he  can  sell  the  extra  loaf  to  Europe  it's  an  asset ; 
but  if  he  can  neither  eat  it  nor  sell  it,  it's  a  loss.  That's 
what  an  embargo  on  food  exports  would  mean.  - 

\T  THE  very  same  time  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
/l-was  getting  introduced,  and  even  supported  by 
some  short-sighted  people,  another  product, 
of  the  farm  was  getting  a  very  different  sort 
«f  attention ;  two  of  them,  in  fact. 
Cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  foreigners  want  our  wheat,  but  they 
don't  want  our  cotton.  They  are  too  busy 
fighting  to  make  doth.  They  don't  want 
our  tobacco  either,  in  the  usual  quantities, 
because  they  are  too  hard  up  to  smoke  and 
chew. 

So  it  is  immediately  proposed  to  enact 
measures  to  help  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
grower;  and  the  same  people  who  think  it 
would  be  fine  business  to  stop  exporting 
wheat  are  full  of  the  notion  that  we  ought 
to  do  almost  anything  to  get  the  cotton  and 
tolvacco  exported. 

They  would  refuse  to  let  the  foreigner 
buy  the  things  we  have  to  spare  that  he 
wants,  but  they  would  put  the  Government's 
credit  back  of  the  things  the  foreigner 
doesn't  want,  in  order  to  keep  their  price 
up! 

Legislation  has  been  passed  to  authorize 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  some  minor  staples  to 
he  deposited  in  government  warehouses, 
the  Government  issuing  its  certificate  that 
they  are  there.  This  certificate  is  made 
receivable  at  the  national  banks  as  if  it  were 
commercial  paper,  and  the  banks  may  de- 
posit these  certificates  with  the  Government 
as  the  basis  for  issues  of  emergency  cur- 
rency. 

Once  nothing  save  government  bonds  was 
good  enough  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  issues 
on  money. 

Then  emergency  necessities  caused  other 
public  bonds  and  certain  classes  or  corporate 
bonds  Jto  be  added  to  the  list. 

Then  the  new  currency  act  came  along 
and  added  other  securities,  and  commercial 
paper. 

Now  we  are  adding  warehouse  certificates 
of  the  deposit  of  cotton,  tobacco,  canned 
salmon,  and  the  like. 

All  this  is  being  done  by  serious-minded, 
sober,  conscientious  legislators  who  are  not 
accused  of  being  crazy  or  dangerous  infla- 
tionists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  applying 
common  sense  to  conditions  that  confront 
them.  They  are  making  money  out  of  to- 
bacco and  cotton  because  there  isn't  enough 
gold  on  hand  or  in  sight  to  do  the  work. 

That  was  just  exactly  what  General  James  B. 
Weaver  proposed  to  do.  It  was  his  financial  plan  on 
which,  among  other  radical  things,  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent, and  captured  22  electoral  votes  too.  Weaver 
carried  Kansas  overwhelmingly  for  that  plan ;  now 
Kansas  has  carried  the  country  for  it  F 

Maybe  old  General  Weaver  wasn't  such  an  egregious 
lunatic  as  was  alleged. 

If  he  was,  Congress  has  gone  erazy,  for  almost 
everyone  that  voted  for  these  Weaverian  measures  was 
a  few  years  ago  busy  denouncing  them  as  the  hare- 
brained emanations  of  economic  madness.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — they  all  agreed  on  that ! 

I  wonder  how  dear  old  General  Weaver — right  or 
wrong,  he  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  men  of  his 
time — would  feel  about  his  vindication  if  he  could  be 
here  to  enjoy  it! 

**T>0  YOU  realize"- — it  was  a  high  official  of  the 

JL/  Government  who  was  speaking — "that  while 
they  are  killing  people  by  tens  of  thousands  in  Europe 
the  United  States  will  lose  more  population,  probably, 
than  any  other  country  on  account  of  this  war?" 

It  seemed  rather  a  eurious  reflection,  but  a  moment's 
thought  suggested  the  idea. 

"You  mean  that  many  of  our  foreigners  will  return 
home  to  fight — " 

"Yes;  and  that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe  will  be  stopped.  This  is  going  to  be  the 
most  striking  instance  we  have  ever  known  in  this 
country,  of  reversing  the  immigration  movement. 

"There  was  a  short  period  during  the  extreme 
depression  following  the  panic  of  1907  when  the 
outgoing  movement  exceeded  the  incoming  because 
newcomers  from  Europe,  finding  themselves  out  of 
work,  rushed  back  home.    But  that  lasted  only  a 


The  War  Meets  All  of  Us 

By  Judson  C.  Wetliver 


short  time,  and  the  temporary  reflux  was  soon  off- 
set by  a  bigger  flow  than  ever  toward  our  shores." 

"How  will  it  affect  affairs  here?"  Was  asked. 

"Right  seriously,  but  not  suddenly,"  replied  the  offi- 
cial. He  was  an  expert  in  immigration  matters.  "Let 
me  explain'  some  aspects. 

"For  a  long,  time  we  have  been  getting  about  a 
million  and  three  quarters  of  immigration  into  this 
country  annually.  That's  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies  when  they  won  their  independence. 

"On  the  other  side,  an  average  of  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  alien  population  has  been  leaving 
us  annually.  That  leaves  a  net  gain  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half. 

"Now,  whether  immigration  in  such  vast  numbers  is 
a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
been  receiving  and  absorbing  that  number  of  aliens 
annually.  Somehow  we  have  found  something  for 
them  to  do.  Our  whole  industrial  and  business  scheme 
is  adjusted  to  the  presumption  that  they  are  coming. 
They  are  the  regular  addition  to  our  supply  of  com- 
mon labor.  They  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 


gating  the  possibility  of  quick  devel- 
opment— perhaps  carried  on  directly 
by  the  Government — of  potash  in 
the  Southwestern  deserts.  It  can  be 
produced,  too,  from  the  giant  sea- 
weed, kelp,  found  in  the  Pacific 
waters  all  along  our  coast. 

Already  the  search,  the  experi- 
menting with  processes,  is  afoot.  Meanwhile  fertilizer 
prices  are  climbing. 

THE  greatest  single  employing  industry  in  New 
York  City  is  garment-making — clothes  for  men, 
women,  and  children.  Most  of  the  workers  are  recently 
come  foreigners,  the  class  that  have  not  yet  secured 
citizen's  papers  and  that  are  liable  for  military  service 
at  home  and  sufficiently  attached  to  the  Motherland 
to  be  willing  to  go  and  perform  it. 

Therefore,  being  in  New  York  the  other  day  I  saw 
all  of  fifty  signs  offering  work  to  garment  makers. 
They  have  been  quitting  their  tasks  and  hurrying  back 
home  to  fight. 

Wholl  make  the  clothes? 

We  can't.  The  business  of  clothing  Americans  is 
completely  adjusted,  now,  to  the  factory  and  sweat- 
shop system.  Our  aliens  do  the  real  work.  If  they 
quit  we  must  "readjust." 

Talking  on  a  train  about  this  garment-making  situa- 
tion a  drummer  contributed  his  illumination  about 
war's  effects  in  another  direction. 

"T  have  been  selling  paints,"  he  said; 
"high-class  ones.  Our  house  gets  a  large 
part  of  its  paints  from  Germany,  also  much 
of  the  material  for  those  we  manufacture. 
To-day  the  house  informed  our  biggest 
Western  jobber  that  his  order  couldn't  Be 
filled  because  the  paint  that  was  coming 
from  Germany  for  him  is  at  Hamburg, 
aboard  a  boat  that  has  been  tied  up  at  the 
dock  five  weeks  and  will  continue  tied  up 
till  the  war  is  over. 

"We  are  still  able  to  sell  some  paints  that 
are  made  entirely  from  domestic  materials : 
and  the  house  is  scratching  around  in  the 
effort  to  find  somebody  who  will  provide  us 
with  material's  that  have  always  come  from 
Germany. 

"Every  concern  that  is  able  to  supply 
these  materials  is  now  working  double  or 
triple  shifts,  and  still  unable  to  keep  up 
with  orders.  But,  say,  they're  going  to 
make  some  real  money.  If  the  war  lasts 
two  years  it'll  be  good-by  to  that  line  of 
business  for  Germany :  Americans  will  be 
fully  equipped  to  produce  all  we'll  need." 


The  legislators  are  making  money  out  of  farm  products  since  gold  is-  short 


of  water.  In  the  North  and  West  they  do,  broadly,  the 
manual  labor,  as  the  colored  people  do  in  the  South. 

"Not  to  have  them  keep  on  eoming,  when  everything 
is  keyed  up  to  the  expectation  of  getting  them,  will  be 
just  as  if,  our  population  being  stationary,  we  should 
lose  them  all  at  once.  Ami  suppose  three  millions  of 
our  best  cheap  laborers  should  leave  us  in  the  next 
two  years?  How  do  you  presume  it  would  affect  us?" 

"Some  people,"  I  suggested,  "think  we'd  be  better  off 
without  'em." 

"Yes;  but  even  if  that  were  true,  which  I  for  one 
don't  admit,  the  business  of  readjusting  ourselves  to 
such  a  changed  labor  condition  would  obviously  be  a 
serious  one." 

EVERYWHERE  one  goes  among  the  departments  in 
Washington  there  is  that  same  talk  about  "read- 
justing"' to  new  conditions. 

At  the  Treasury  they  talk  about  readjusting  cur- 
rency and  banking  arrangements  to  protect  our  gold 
supply  which  all  the  world  wants;  about  providing 
means  to  finance  new  business  in  new  quarters :  about 
helping  other  lines  of  enterprise  to  survive  despite  that 
their  business  is  taken  away  from  them. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  surveying  the 
natural  resources  to  learn  whence  we  may  get  tin. 
which  has  been  coming  largely  from  Wales;  and  pot- 
ash, which  has  come  exclusively,  but  can  no  longer 
come,  from  Germany. 

Have  all  of  us  figured  on  next  year's  supplies  of 
fertilizer?  That  will  bring  this  readjustment  business 
close  home  to  us. 

German  potash  is  absolutely  necessary  in  most  of 
the  commercial  fertilizer  formulas  we  use.   There  will 
be  no  potash  till  the  war  stops.    What  shall  we  do? 
Secretary  Lane  has  people  already  at  work  investi- 


ISAW  Secretary  Bryan  a  day  or  two  ago. 
He  looked  tired,  gray,  careworn  ;  not  a 
bit  bent,  but  rather  like  a  man  keeping  him- 
self straight  by  an  effort  because  his  burden 
necessitated  it. 

"No  wonder  !"  I  thought. 
For  Mr.  Bryan  and  President  Wilson,  be- 
tween them,  come  pretty  near  to  being  the 
diplomatic  clearing  house  of  the  world. 
Washington  to-day  is  more  nearly  the  real 
capital  of  the  world  than  any  city  ever 
was  before. 

Out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe 
American  diplomatic  officers  are  doing  the 
neighborly  job  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  belligerent  countries  in  the  capitals 
and  commercial  centers.  When  two  nations 
go  to  war  they  cease  speaking  as  they  pass 
by.  Each  withdraws  all  its  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation from  the  other. 

But  of  course  there  is  a  lot  of  hang-over 
business,  and  there  are  new  matters  con- 
stantly arising,  that  make  communication 
necessary.  This  must,  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  war  and  diplomacy,  be  carried 
on  through  the  diplomatic  agencies  of  some 
mutual  friend,  some  neutral  power. 

The  United  States  is  the  one  remaining 
first-class  mutual  friend  in  the  whole  family  of  na- 
tions. We  are  still  everybody's  friend,  so  everybody 
tells  their  troubles  to  our  diplomats. 

When  the  French  ambassador  left  Berlin  he  turned 
over  the  archives  and  business  of  his  office  to  Judge 
Gerard,  American  ambassador,  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment authorized  Judge  Gerard  to  attend,  as  its 
agent,  to  necessary  matters.  The  Britishers  did  the 
same  thing,  and  so  did  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians. 
It's  about  the  same  way  at  the  other  capitals. 

Germany  was  for  a  time  so  completely  isolated  from 
the  world  that  the  Japanese  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  could  not  be  made  directly:  it  had  to  be 
notified  to  Germany  through  our  State  Department. 
In  substance  the  Japanese  ambassador  in  Washington 
said  to  Secretary  Bryan  r 

"Will  you  kindly  notify  the  most  honorable  German 
Government,  hi  behalf  of  the  humble  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  utterly  unworthy  Japanese  Govern- 
ment deeply  regrets  the  necessity  to  lick  the  tar  out  of 
the  exalted  and  ennobled  German  Government,  and 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  the  operation." 

Secretary  Bryan  conveyed  the  message,  adding  some 
regrets  on  his  own  account. 

THE  world  moves  fast  when  it  gets  sufficiently 
prodded.    And  there  are  some  twenty  millions  of 
sturdy  persons  in  khaki  prodding  it  just  at  the  moment. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Government  is  taking  over  the 
control  of  the  flour  mills,  and  in  London  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Prices  of  Foodstuffs  has  been  issuing 
schedules  of  maximum  prices. 

If  the  world  gets  a  few  years'  experience  with  such 
vigorous  measures  as  these,  for  good  or  ill,  the  world's 
social  scheme,  as  well  as  its  political  map.  is  going  to 
be  astonishingly  altered. 
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The  Tooth  and  the  Man 

An  Adventure  in  Finding  His  Wife's  Viewpoint 
By  Alice  Louise  Lee 


"TOW,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  cheerfully  as 
f^k  I  she  covered  the  human  door  knob  with  the 
I  %l  hot  stuff  and  passed  a  bandage  around  his 
™  head,  "you'll  feel  better.  Your  mother,  who 
was  a  fine  woman  and  an  excellent  nurse,  always 
said  there  is  nothing  like  this  for  drawing  pain." 

His  mother  was  right.  He  proved  that  within 
fifteen  minutes.  The  poultice  drew  all  the  pain  that 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  miles  around.  It  continued  to  draw 
after  Mr.  Mason,  in  a  frenzy,  had  torn  the  bandages 
from  his  head  and  flung  the  wet  pasty  mess  across 
the  room  where  it  lodged  in  the  open  dresser  drawer 
amid  his  collection  of  ties.  It  drew  after  he  fran- 
tically washed  it  off  the  still  enlarging  door  knob. 
Its  memory  continued  to  draw  throughout  the  night. 
As  he  so  often  told  the  children,  he  never  had 
reason  to  doubt  his  mother's  word. 

The  night  brought  but  one  dim  ray  of  comfort  to 
Mr.  Mason  writhing  in  the  morris  chair.  Mrs. 
Mason,  the  past  possessor  of  ulcerated  teeth,  in- 
formed him  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty -four 
hours  it  was  customary  for  the  sufferer  to  repair  to 
his  dentist  for  "treatment,"  and  she  hoped  he  would 
be  sensible  enough  to  go  in  the  morning.  She 
omitted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  "treatment," 
and  Mr.  Mason  did  not  ask.  His  usually  logical 
mind  was  not  working  much  beyond  the  tooth  with 
the  neat,  round  gold  filling.  The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Mason  had  opened  the  way  for  him  to  receive 
medical  assistance  was  a  negative  comfort  because 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  present  in  the  flesh  when  a 
new  day  should  break. 

It  was,  then,  something  of  a  surprise  but  not  yet 
an  unmitigated  joy  when  he  opened  his  ears  at  7 
a.  m.  in  time  to  hear  the  tail  end  of  his  last  snore, 
and  opened  his  eyes  on  sunshine  and  budding  trees. 
That  is,  he  opened  his  right  eye.  The  left  had  gone 
out  of  commission  during  the  night  watches.  He 
sat  up  stiffly  in  the  morris  chair  and  glanced  into 
the  mirror.  The  left  side  of  his  face  bulged  like  a 
pink  toy  circus  balloon,  which  it  also  resembled 
in  color,  owing  to  that  efficacious  pain-drawing 
poultice  recommended  by  his  mother.  His  jaw  had 
ceased  its  breaking  process,  but  there  was  at  its 
roots  an  ulcer  at  least  the  size  of  a  teacup — and 
that,  Mr.  Mason  knew,  was  a  mild  estimate  of  its 
dimensions — which  throbbed  every  time  he  moved, 
and  every  throb  traveled  to  the  top  of  his  head 
and  into  his  left  ear  and  down  to  his  collar  bone. 

"I  know  that  the  pain  is  not  so  sharp,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Mason  informed  him  when  she  brought  his  break- 
fast, "because  you  dozed  off  about  three  o'clock. 
And  now  all  that  remains  is  to  get  to  the  dentist 
and  have  that  tooth  treated.  I'll  go  with  you  about 
ten  o'clock." 

As  Mr.  Mason  swallowed  without  chewing  he 
dwelt  with  increasing  joy  on  that  word  "treat- 
ment." He  had  never  inquired  into  ulcerated  teeth, 
Mis.  Mason's  having  antedated  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  but  the  word  "treatment"  had  a  soothing, 
nerve-stilling  sound.  It  meant  that  the  dentist 
would  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  and  he  should 
again  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  John  junior's  1-e-g  began  to  threaten  and 
ache,  Mrs.  Mason  could  not  accompany  her  husband 
to  town,  but  she  bandaged  the  left  side  of  his  face, 
kissed  the  right  side,  and  sent  him  out  with  the 
emotional  and  disquieting  assertion  that  she  should 
pray  for  him. 

"What  the  dev —  dickens  does  she  mean  by  that?" 
Mr.  Mason  enquired  of  himself  as  he  stumbled  down 
the  road  to  the  trolley  corner.  Wasn't  he  going  to 
the  dentist  to  have  that  gold-filled  tooth  treated, 
soothed,  cured?  It  was  yesterday  that  he  needed 
prayers — and  didn't  get  any  to  judge  by  the  result. 

The  dentist  was  an  acquaintance  of  his.  It  was 
the  same  man  who  had  taken  the  nerve  out  of  that 
first  molar  and  inserted  the  neat,  round  gold  filling. 
He  had  never  had  other  occasion  to  serve  Mr. 
Mason  professionally,  because  Mr.  Mason's  teeth . 
were  monuments  to  sensible  living  and  good  care. 

"I've  come,"  announced  Mr.  Mason  thickly  as  he 
got  out  of  the  bandages,  "to  have  my  tooth  treated." 

"Uh-huh,"  assented  the  dentist. 

He  seated  the  patient  in  the  chair  facing  an  open 
window  and,  without  remarking,  as  Mr.  Mason  sup- 
posed he  would,  that  it  was  the  worst  case  of  ulcera- 
tion he  had  ever  seen,  directed  him  to  open  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Mason  looked  reproachfully  out  of  his  right  eye. 
"I  can't,"  he  declared  in  an  injured  tone. 

The  dentist  assisted  him.  After  that  Mr.  Mason 
worked  his  jaws  himself. 

"Will  you  take  ether  or  not?"  demanded  the  dentist, 
rattling  around  among  some  noisy  steel  instruments. 

Mr.  Mason  sat  up  with  a  gasp.  A  paralyzing  chill 
frisked  up  his  spine  and  lodged  in  his  bulging  lower 
jaw.  "Ether  ?  Why,  my  wife  said  you'd  treat  the 
tooth !" 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  snapped  the  dentist 
who  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  swift  actions.  "I'll 
either  pull  it  or  go  after  the  abscess.  Which  d'ye 
want?" 

A  greater  chill  started  at  the  roots  of  the  ulcerated 
member  and  traveled  in  a  sickening  wave  down  JVIr. 
Mason's  back.  He  sank  back  weakly.  Perspiration 
added  to  the  unloveliness  of  the  left  side  of  his  face. 

"I — "  he  began  feebly  and  then  braced  up.  "I  ex- 
pected— Mrs.  Mason  expected  that  you'd  treat  the 
tooth — treat  it,  you  know.   Mrs.  Mason  said — " 

The  dentist  laid  down  a  pair  of  wicked  shining  for- 
ceps and  took  up  an  equally  shining  and  wicked-look- 
in:.'  lancet.  "Well,  I'll  probe  for  the  abscess  then,  and 
take  out  the  filling  and,"  comfortingly,  "in  four  weeks 
you'll  probably  go  through  with  the  same  thing  again. 
I  advise  pulling.  If  a  tooth  ulcerates  once  it's  no 
good.    Better  get  rid  of  it;  but  it's  up  to  you." 


In  Two  Parts— Part  II 


"I — oh — treatment,"  mumbled  Mr.  Mason  disjoint- 
edly.  Then,  because  neither  his  wife  nor  any  of  his 
three  children  were  near,  he  asked  feebly,  "Which — 
er — hurts  the  most?" 

The  dentist  shrugged  his  indifferent  shoulders  and 
played  with  the  lancet.  "This  doesn't  hurt  much. 
Just  one  or  two  plunges  into  the  gum  to  the  roots  of 
the  teeth—" 

"Put  it  away,"  moaned  Mr.  Mason  convulsed  with 
shudders.  "Get  it  out  of  my  sight!"  He  lay  back 
faint  and  closed  his  eyes.  Was  ever  anyone  in  such 
a  terrible  extremity  as  he?  "Mrs.  Mason  said  you'd 
treat  it."  he  finally  insisted.  "Apd  I  thought  that 
meant  putting  something  on  it  to  take  out  the  pain 
and  reduce  the  swelling  and  all  that." 

The  dentist  began  rattling  around  among  the  steel 
things  again. "  "No  such  thing  possible.  Which  shall 
it  be,  punch  or  pull?" 

Mr.  Mason,  the  cold  sweat  coming  from  every  pore, 
his  legs  trembling  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  willy-nilly  in  that  chair  of  torture,  with  his 
mind  in  chaos,  finally  decided  on  "pull,"  if  the  tooth 
could  not  be  treated. 

"I  rather  you'd  treat  it,"  he  quavered,  "much  rather, 
and  Mrs.  Mason — " 

"Open  your  mouth  and  let's  have  another  look  at  it," 
interrupted  the  dentist. 

That  professional's  voice  was  so  kind  that  Mr.  Mason 
ought  to  have  been  suspicious,  but  he  was  not.  Neither 
did  he  detect  the  use  to  which  the  dentist  was  putting 
his  right  hand  until  it  was  too  late  for  effective  inter- 
ference. Then  all  nature  stopped  in  her  course.  The 
world  turned  upside  down  and  all  things  in  it  went 
hurtling  through  space  only  to  land  squarely  on  the 
lower  jaw  of  Mr.  Mason.  This  collision  removed  his 
head  and  dislocated  his  entire  nervous  system.  There 


were  just  enough  auditory  nerves  left  in  place  to 
convey  to  his  brain  an  ear-splitting,  blood-curdling 
yell  which  for  strength  and  length  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  steam  siren. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  yell  the  tooth  with  the 
round  gold  filling  lay  on  the  floor,  but  its  former 
owner  scarcely  touched  the  floor  during  the  next 
fifteen  minutes.  The  office  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
tinuous performance  which  plunged  the  cuspidor 
under  the  corner  couch,  wiped  two  flower  pots  off 
the  window  sill,  sent  the  cat  climbing  up  the  cur- 
tain with  its  tail  the  size  of  the  curtain  pole.  And 
through  it  all  the  dentist  stood  beside  his  chair,  a 
bored  expression  on  his  face,  examining  a  tiny 
object  no  larger  than  an  infant  pea  which  clung  to 
the  root  of  the  tooth. 

At  length  Mr.  Mason  was  induced  to  lie  on  the 
corner  couch  after  the  office  girl  had  groped  under 
»  it  in  search  of  the  cuspidor.  The  kindly  dentist 
forcibly  assisted  him  in  arriving  at  this  restful 
conclusion.  And  there,  gradually,  amid  the  sooth- 
ing medical  odors  which  emanated  from  the  corner 
dedicated  to  the  dental  chair  the  peace  came  which 
he  had  so  coveted  sinceaftime  began,  or  was  it  only 
since  Sunday  morning?  Before  he  had  the  matter 
reasoned  out  he  went  to  sleep.  When  he  awakened, 
only  the  bulging  cheek  remained  to  indicate  what 
he  had  passed  through. 

He  went  out  on  the  street  weak  but  happy.  The 
world  had,  somehow,  righted  itself,  and  never  had 
it  looked  so  fresh  and  full  of  promise  for  future 
content.  Mr.  Mason  was  filled  with  happiness  and 
a  feeling  of  yearning  sympathy  toward  his  fellow 
men.  A  Salvation  Army  lass  barred  his  pathway 
to  the  trolley.  He  gasie  her  a  dollar,  and  did  not 
regret  his  generosity  for  a  week.  When  he  reached 
home  the  house  had  never  looked  to  him  so  pleasant 
and  peaceful  and  restful.  Never  had  the  evidences 
of  Mrs.  Mason's  good  housekeeping  been  so  appar- 
ent.   He  paused  on  the  walk  to  survey  the  lawn. 

"Got  to  run  the  lawn  mower  over  it  to-morrow 
sure  as  preaching!"  he  decided. 

Then  his  gaze  traveled  to  the  plot  of  ground  at 
the  left  of  the  house.  He  went  slowly  up  the  drive- 
May  still  gazing.  Gingerly  he  stroked  his  swollen 
cheek.  By  to-morrow  it  would  be  reduced  to  its 
normal  size,  the  dentist  had  said.  Slowly  he  en- 
tered the  house. 

His  wife  was  not  visible.  The  reason  was  appar- 
ent to  anyone  with  ears.  The  voice  of  John  junior 
swelled  from  above  the  stairs,  "Oh,  Ma,  my  1-e-g 
aches  so  !    Boo-hoo  !" 

John  Mason,  senior,  stopped  in  the  hall  and 
listened.  His  wife  had  been  up  Saturday  night 
with  that  brief  1-e-g,  Sunday  night  with  his  too'th, 
and  to-day  was  Monday.  He  stepped  to  the  Tele- 
phone just  as  his  wife  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

"John,  how.  is  the  tooth?"  she  called  tremulously. 

Mr.  Mason  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  wTas  asking 
Central  for  Doctor  Brown's  office. 

"Is  this  Doctor  Brown?"  he  demanded  almost 
immediately.  "This  is  Mason,  John  Mason.  My 
boy  has  the  leg  ache,  painful,  you  understand,  very 
painful.  I  want  you  to  come  out  right  off.  All 
right." 

Then,  while  Mrs.  Mason  leaned  against  the  ban- 
isters for  support,  her  husband  called  up  the  man 
who  attended  to  their  furnace. 

"Jim,  is  this  you?  Say,  you  any  good  at  garden- 
ing? Glad  of  it,  because  I  want  you  to  fix  up  that 
bit  of  ground  south  of  the  house  for  Mrs.  Mason. 
Can  you  come  up  to-day  and  get  her  ideas?  All 
right,  come  this  afternoon,  say  at  three." 


A  Rural-School  Junior  Assistant 

By  Dick  Dickinson 

THAT  an  assistant  from  the  ranks  of  pupils 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
in  large  rural  schools  has  been  successfully  proved 
in  at  least  one  district  school  near  Eureka.  Montana. 

This  school  has  several  eighth-grade  pupils  who.  as 
in  all  district  schools,  are  older  and  more  mature  than 
eighth  graders  in  city  schools.  One  of  them,  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen,  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  Her  duties 
are  that  of  floor  monitor  for  the  one-room  building. 
After  several  months'  trial  everyone  was  so  well  satis- 
fied that  they  wonder  why  such  a  simple  and  effectual 
expedient  was  not  thought  of  sooner. 

While  the  teacher  is  hearing  recitations,  this  as- 
sistant, an  eighth-grade  pupil,  fifteen  years  of  age. 
passes  quietly  among  the  pupils,  maintaining  order, 
giving  assistance  to  the  lower  grade  pupils,  supplying 
seat  work  to  the  little  folks,  spelling  and  pronouncing 
difficult  words,  correcting  language  work  and  other 
papers,  and  everywhere  going  to  the  hands  upraised. 

The  teacher  in  charge  can  thus  devote  full  time — 
which  is  little  enough  in  rural  schools — to  the  recita- 
tions. This  saving  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher, 
amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  she  can  put 
into  a  recitation  when  there  is  no  nervous  strain  from 
interruptions  and  discipline. 

The  junior  assistant  recites  regularly  with  the 
eighth  grade,  most  of  the  preparations  of  lessons  being 
done  at  home. 

It  will  often  happen  that  two  or  three  in  the  eighth 
grade  expect  to  become  teachers.  The  work  of  as- 
sistant will  be  excellent  training  for  them  as  well  as 
advantageous  to  the  school.  In  this  particular  school 
it  is  planned  to  have  them  gradually  work  into  hearing 
some  of  the  lower  grade  recitations. 

Such  an  assistant  means  a  slightly  additional  ex- 
pense, but  considering  the  results  it  is  a  profitable 
investment. 

-     -  E 
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Places  to  Find  Money 

Farm  and  Fireside  Women  Tell  More  of  Their  Earnings 


Why  You  Will  Profit  by  Find- 
ing a  City  Market 

By  Nell  C.  Splitstone 
URING  the  first  few  years  of  my 
I  farm  life,  which  began  when  I 
married,  I  took  all  my  produce  to 
the  village  store  and  traded  it  for 
groceries  and  dry  goods,  as  did  all  my 
neighbors.  I  liked  dairying  and  poultry- 
raising  and  took  a  keen  delight  in  mar- 
keting my  firm  yellow  rolls  of  Jersey 
butter  and  my  basketfuls  of  clean  fresh 
eggs.  I  knew  the  grocer  always  seemed 
pleased  to  get  my  produce,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  could  command  a  bet- 
ter price  for  it  than  I  was  getting  at  the 


bors  to  complete  the  amount.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  buy  anything  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  always  packed  the  produce 
neatly  and  securely  for  shipping.  In 
the  summer  the  butter  was  put  up  in 
paper  packages  which  were  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  these  packages  were 
packed  in  a  wooden  box  for  shipping. 
When  the  weather  got  cool  I  shipped  the 
butter  in  rolls,  each  wrapped  neatly  in 
rice  paper  and  packed  in  a  tin-lined  box 
for  shipment. 

In  the  fall  this  city  grocer  wrote  me 
that  he  could  use  some  dressed  chickens 
and  turkeys,  also  some  apples,  hickory 
nuts,  and  walnuts— all  of  which  I  was 
glad  to  send  him,  for  he  paid  more  than 
I  could  have  got  at  home.  In  the  spring 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  use  some  new 
maple  syrup.  He  was  glad  to  get  this, 
and  made  it  worth  our  while  to  ship  it  to 
him. 

This  small  huckster  business  I  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  many  other 
duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer's 
wife  with  a  family  of  six,  and  from  the 
proceeds  of  our  own  produce  and  the 
profits  I  made  on  my  neighbors'  I  prac- 
tically ran  the  house  and  clothed  myself 
and  four  children.  That  is  why  I  think 
huckstering  a  rather  good  way  to  piece 
out  the  family  income. 


The  boys,  too,  found  pleasure  in  the  work 

village  store  until  one  time  when  I  was 
visiting  some  friends  in  the  city  and 
heard  them  talking  about  what  a  prob- 
lem it  was  to  get  good  butter  and  eggs 
and  what  high  prices  they  had  to  pay  for 
them.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  find 
a  better  market  for  my  produce.  I  asked 
my  friends  to  give  "me  a  letter  to  their 
grocer,  which  they  did,  and  I  arranged 
with  him  to  take  a  shipment  of  butter 
and  eggs  from  our  farm  every  week,  at 
prices  which  were  several  cents  higher 
than  those  we  received  at  home. 

The  first  order  the  grocer  gave  me  was 
not  very  large,  but  the  second  one  took 
all  the  butter  and  eggs  I  had  to  sell,  and 
soon  the  orders  Increased  in  size  so  that 
I  had  to  go  out  and  buy  from  my  neigh- 


The  Jingle  of  Coin  in  the 
Sausage  Mill 

By  Julia  Ramsey  Davis 

FARMERS'  wives  and  daughters  in 
looking  for  ways  to  make  money  at 
home  will  find  the  making  of  pork  sau- 
sage for  market  the  most  profitable  occu- 
pation in  which  they  can  engage. 

While  this  is  not  easy  work  (and  what 
is,  that  is  worth  while?)  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  other  work  on  the  farm  is 
not  clamoring  for  attention  and,  al- 
though strenuous  while  it  lasts,  is  neces- 
sarily soon  finished. 

Every  country  housewife  probably  can 
manufacture  sausage  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  members  of  her  own  family,  but  if 
she  is  making  them  for  sale  she  must 
find  out  what  seasonings  her  customers 
prefer,  and  cater  to  their  tastes. 

If  her  sausage  is  a  little  different  and 
a  little  better  than  her  neighbor's  the 
public  soon  discovers  this  fact,  and  she 
will  not  have  any  trouble  in  disposing 
of  her  goods  at  a  little  more  than  the 


market  price.  To  illustrate  this  I  shall 
give  the  experience  of  a  farmer's  wife 
who  has  made  a  decided  success  with 
her  sausage  trade. 

A  Recipe  Which  is  an  Advertisement 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Davis*  of  Brooks*  County. 
Georgia,  has  the  reputation  of  always 
furnishing  her  customers  with  first-class 
sausage.  They  say  that  her  sausages 
taste  better,  keep  better,  and  even  look 
better  than  any  on  the  market.  The 
result  is  she  always  has  more  orders  than 
she  can  possibly  fill  long  before  the  time 
comes  for  making  them. 

Mrs.  Davis'  husband  makes  a  specialty 
of  fine  hogs,  and  sells  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  well-cured  meat  each  season, 
so  she  is  fortunate  in  having  plenty  of 
first-class  material  from  which  to  manu- 
facture her  sausage. 

Her  husband  usually  slaughters  about 
40  hogs  at  a  killing.  From  the  trim- 
mings, or  regular  sausage  meat,  and 
jowls  she  makes  between  250  and  300 
pounds  of  sausage.  She  does  not  cut  up 
other  meat,  as  the  high  prices  received 
from  hams,  shoulders,  etc.,  do  not  war- 
rant their  use  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  her  way  of  making,  but  as  will 
be  seen  much  is  necessarily  left  to  indi- 
vidual taste. 

"To  every  150  pounds  of  lean  pork, 
that  is  the  trimmings  from  the  big  meat," 
says  Mrs.  Davis,  "add  50  pounds  of  the 
fat  of  jowls.  Cut  this  as  fine  as  the 
grinder- will  do  the  work.  Then  to  every 
50  pounds- of  sausage  meat  mix  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  saltpeter.  I  think  this  helps 
to  keep  sausage  from  getting  old.  The 
following  is  a  good  recipe  for  seasoning, 
but  I  do  not  trust  entirely  to  any  recipe, 
as  the  ingredients  may  not  always  be  of 
the  same  strength. 

"To  50  pounds  of  ground  meat  add  one- 
half  ounce  of  sage,  three  ounces  of 
ground  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  pul- 
verized red  pepper,  three-fourths  pound 
salt,  six  ounces  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  then  mix  again.  Then  I  always  taste 
it  raw,  and  if  it  seems  well  seasoned  I 
try  a  small  piece  cooked  to  make  sure 
nothing  is  lacking  before  putting  it  into 
the  casings. 

"I  not  only  do  my  own  seasoning,  but 
I  give  every  detail  of  the  work  my  per- 
sonal supervision.  I  assist  in  cleaning 
the  casings,  and  have  them  as  clear  and 
perfect  as  they  can  be  made.  These  are 
ready  by  the  time  the  meat  is  and  are 


filled  with  considerable  care;  of  course. 

"I  keep  a  record  of  how  many  pounds 
each  customer  has  engaged,  and  deliver 
them  as  soon  after  making  as  possible. 

"I  make  from  750  to  1,000  pounds  of 
sausage  each  season,  and  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  it  at  a  good  price. 
I  shall  give  a  copy  of  my  record  of 
amount  made  from  each  slaughtering 
last  season,  and  this  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  some  who  have  never  made 
sausage  in  large  quantities. 

"From  the  first  slaughtering  of  30 
hogs,  I  made  200  pounds  of  sausage  for 
sale. 

"From  the  second  slaughtering,  in 
which  40  hogs  were  killed,  250  pounds  of 
sausage  were  manufactured. 


BROOKS  COUNTY,  Georgia,  from 
which  this  letter  is  written,  is  main- 
taining in  its  own  territory  the  reputa- 
tion for  hog-raising  and  bacon-curing 
which  formerly  characterized  all  our 
Southern  States.  Forty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  cured  bacon  were  recently 
delivered  in  one  day  at  Quitman.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Brooks  County  has 
wealth  and  a  reputation.  Last  year  it 
sold  $150,000  of  bacon  at  an  average 
price  of  14  cents  a  pound.  Pig  clubs 
are  popular  among  the  boys  who,  be- 
cause they  are  happy  in  their  farm  homes 
which  are  equipped  with  light  and  water 
plants,  telephones,  and  other  comforts, 
are  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  city 


"The  third  killing,  35  hogs,  gave  me 
175  pounds  for  sale. 

"From  the  fourth  and  last  slaughter- 
ing, 46  hogs,  I  made  310  pounds  of 
sausage. 

"The  whole  amount  sold  was  935 
pounds.  This,  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
brought  me  quite  a  nice  sum  for  pin- 
money. 

"If  my  sausage  is  superior  to  the  gen- 
eral make,  as  many  are  kind  enough  to 
say,  it  must  be  because  I  strive  to  give 
my  customers  the  exact  shade  of  season- 
ing they  like.  I  know  I  spare  no  labor 
or  time  in  the  making. 

"My  advice  to  farmers'  wives  who  wish 
to  make  sausages  for  market  is,  make 
them  good  and  the  selling  will  take  care 
of  itself." 

This  is  good  advice.  Nothing  advertises 
an  article  so  well  as  its  own  excellence. 


When  Are  Vegetables  Not  Vegetables? — By  Mary  Hamilton  Talbott 


HOW  many  housewives  combine 
vegetables  with  their  breads  or 
think  of  them  as  possible  desserts  ? 
In  the  farming  districts  of  England 
parsnip  biscuits  are  a  frequent  supper 
dish.  Boil  three  ordinary-sized  parsnips 
until  tender,  mash,  and  press  them 
through  a  sieve.  Mix  in  the  proportions 
of  one  teacupful  of  parsnips  to  one  quart 
of  hot  milk,  one-half  pint  of  yeast,  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Cover,  set  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  the 
dough  has  risen  to  twice  its  size  knead, 
make  into  rolls  and  let  them  rise  again. 
Bake  until  brown. 

A  welcome  variety  to  the  griddle  cake 
of  the  breakfast  table  will  be  found  in 
the  squash  griddle  cake.  Into  one  cupful 
of  boiled  squash  (use  dry  and  mealy 
squash)  stir  half  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  butter.  When  this  has  cooled  mix  it 
with  one  well-beaten  egg  and  a  cupful  of 
flour  with  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  has  been  sifted,  and  bake 
on  a  hot  griddle. 

Pumpkin  makes  a  splendid  bread  as 
well  as  pie.  Sift  together  a  scant  cupful 
of  corn  meal,  one-third  cupful  of  flour, 
one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg 
and  a  cupful  of  thick  sour  cream.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  stir  in  one  cupful  of 
stewed  pumpkin.  Bake  in  shallow  pan 
about  twenty-five  minutes. 

New  Uses  for  Corn,  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes 

Delicious  accompaniments  to  stewed 
chicken  are  corn  dumplings.  Put  through 
a  fine  sieve  two  cupfuls  of  cooked  corn, 
cut  from  the  cob,  splitting  the  grains 
before  doing  it,  and  add  two  eggs,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  sufficient  flour 
for  binding.  Drop  with  a  teaspoon  into 
boiling  water,  and  cook  twelve  minutes. 
Gems  made  from  green  corn  will  utilize 
in  a  very  good  way  the  ears  left  over. 
Press  the  pulp  from  about  three  ears  of 
corn  and  add  to  this  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour.  Bake  in  greased  gem 
tins  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty  minutes. 


Potato  muffins  and  scones  one  finds 
often  on  the  tables  of  our  Irish  neigh- 
bors. To  make  the  muffins,  boil  three 
good-sized  white  potatoes,  put  them 
through  the  colander,  and  add  to  them  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  When  this  has  been  beaten  well, 
blend  with  it  one-half  cupful  of  milk  and 
add  two  eggs  beaten  well  without  sepa- 
rating. To  these  ingredients  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  batter,  about  two 
cupfuls,  in  which  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  has  been  sifted.  Bake  in 
muffin  rings.  Potato  scones  are  made 
by  mashing  eight  ordinary-sized  boiled 
potatoes  and  while  hot  adding  to  them 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  half  a 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  milk;  beat  well,  then  mix  in 
enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  and 
set  to  rise.  When  light,  roll  into  sheets 
a  half-inch  thick,  cut  into  squares,  and 


bake.    These  are  very  delicious  for  tea. 

Tomato  fritters  make  a  hearty  lunch- 
eon or  supper  dish.  Prepare  enough  to- 
matoes to  make  one  quart  when  stewed, 
and  cook  with  them  half  an  onion,  a  few 
cloves,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
put  through  a  sieve  when  cooked,  and 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  To 
one-fourth  cupful  of  butter,  bubbling 
hot,  add  one-half  cupful  of  cornstarch.  To 
this  add  the  tomatoes  you  have  already 
prepared  with  onion,  cloves,  and  sugar, 
stirring  them  in  gradually,  and  cook 
about  two  minutes,  or  until  blended,  then 
add  one  egg  slightly  beaten.  Put  this  in 
a  shallow  buttered  tin  and  when  cool 
cut  into  squares,  roll  in  bread  crumbs, 
egg,  and  then  crumbs  again,  and  fry  in 
deep  fat.  Drain  before  serving.  Onions, 
turnips,  and  carrots  make  delicious 
souffles  which  are  good  substitutes  for 
meat  at  the  lighter  meals.    Melt  one- 


Mosaic  Patchwork 

By  Mrs.  M.  S.  Bueil 

THIS  pattern  produces  the  best  effect  when 
only  two  colors  are  used.  If  a  variety  of 
colors  are  to  be  worked  in,  the  whole  quilt 
should  be  planned  before  any  blocks  are  pieced, 
and  the  blocks  sewed  together  as  fast  as  they 
are  made.  The  pieces  should  be  sorted  into 
dark  and  light,  and  each  of  these  arranged  so 
as  to  shade  each  way  from  the  center;  that  is, 
for  the  central  row  take  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
pieces  to  run  up  and  down  and  the  darkest  of 
the  light  to  run  across.  Each  block  contains 
half  of  four  distinct  figures,  and  these  halves 
must  be  brought  together,  so  the  arrangement 
of  miscellaneous  colors  is  difficult  and  the  effect  not  specially  good.  In  cutting 
the  triangular  pieces,  one  half  of  the  blocks  should  be  cut  with  the  pattern  lying 
on  the  upper  face  of  the  cloth,  and  the  other  half  should  be  reversed  like  a  sleeve 
pattern.  To  make  the  pattern,  draw  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  square  a  trifle  larger 
than  you  want  your  block,  find  the  center  of  each  side,  and  mark  with  a  dot. 
Then  from  each  corner  of  the  square  draw  a  straight  line  to  the  center  point  of 
one  of  the  opposite  sides.  These  must  all  be  drawn  in  one  direction,  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  you  choose.  The  square  left  in  the  center  should  be  divided 
into  four  small  squares.  Cutting  this  from  one  corner  to  the  further  edge  of  the 
small  square,  then  at  a  right  angle  to  the  nearest  outside  corner,  you  have  one 
piece  for  your  pattern,  one  of  the  little  squares  makes  the  other.  The  pieced 
square  shown  Ln  the  diagram  is  made  up  of  four  blocks,  as  you  will  readily  see. 


fourth  cupful  of  butter  and  blend  with 
the  same  quantity  of  flour  and  pour  over 
them  slowly  one-third  cupful  of  cream 
and  one-third  cupful  of  the  water  in 
which  the  vegetable  has  been  cooked. 
Add  one  cupful  of  the  vegetable,  cooked, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  then 
the  whipped  whites,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot 
have  the  regulation  plum  pudding  for 
Christmas,  but  try  one  such  as  the 
Scotchman  eats,  made  of  vegetables.  Mix 
well  together  one  pound  of  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes,  one-half  pound  of  car- 
rots boiled  until  tender  and  beaten  to  a 
paste,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
currants,  three-fourths  pound  of  brown 
sugar-,  one  pound  of  raisins,  two  ounces 
of  suet,  one  nutmeg  (grated),  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  egg.  Put 
this  into  a  well-floured  cloth,  tie  it 
closely,  and  boil  for  six  hours.  Nuts  and 
spices  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Baked  green  pea  custards  are  dainty 
and  make  a  wholesome  dessert  for  chil- 
dren. Beat  slightly  three  eggs,  add  one- 
half  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  tablespoon- 
ful of  melted  butter,  one  scant  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
one  cupful  of  cooked  peas';  put  through 
a  sieve.  (I  use  canned  peas  in  winter.) 
Put  this  mixture  in  custard  cups,  place 
them  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  bake  until 
solid. 

Two  Vegetable  Pies 

The  pie-eating  members  of  the  family 
will  enjoy  carrot  custard  pie.  For  two 
custards  take  a  pint  of  carrots  after  be- 
ing boiled  and  mashed  through  the  colan- 
der, three  well-beaten  eggs,  butter  size 
of  an  egg  (which  is  used  after  melting), 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful of  cloves,  half  a  nutmeg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  two-thirds 
pint  of  milk.  Cook  in  shells  without  a 
top  and  serve  cold. 

Sweet-potato  pie  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way,  or  baked  in  a  regular  under 
crust,  the  filling  being  allowed  to  brown 
richly  on  top. 

£ 
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Advance  Models  Which  Display  Fashions  Latest  Features 


Designs  by 
Grace  Margaret  Gould 


Drawings  by 
W.  C.  Reynolds 


A STUDY  of  the  costumes  here  shown  is  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  the  most 
important  style  features  of  fall  and  winter.    The  skirt  with  plaits  at  the  sides, 
shown  in  the  tailored  suit,  is  high  in  favor  and  is  a  good  big  step  toward  wider  skirts. 

The  long  coat  with  its  waistcoat  and  flaring  skirt  portion  is  a  style  leader.  And 
again  we  find  the  waistcoat  combined  with  the  long  cape. 

In  the  evening  dress  it  is  the  very  wide  girdle  that  is  the  special  feature,  and 
the  basque  waist  with  the  skirt  showing  a  flaring  flounce  isamuch  approved  of  costume. 


No.  2634 — Guimpe  Blouse  with  Long  or 
Short  Sleeves 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust, 
two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-inch  material, 
or  one  and^  three-eighths  yards  of  forty-five-inch 
material,  with  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting 
material,  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  net,  and  one 
and  one-eighth  yards  of  lining  for  guimpe.  This 
blouse  may  be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves,  as 
desired.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2635 — Panel  Skirt  with  or  without 
Side  Tunics 

22  to  32  waist.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
24-inch  waist,  five  yards  of  thirty-inch  material,  or 
three  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  forty-five-inch 
material.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-incn 
waist,  two  and  one-fourth  yards.  On  account  of  its 
adaptability  this  model  is  a  most  desirable  one. 
The  price    of    this    skirt  pattern    is    ten  cents 
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No.  2599 


No.  2600 
No.  2601 
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No.  2604 
No.  2605 


No.  2605 


No.  2604 — Flaring  Coat  with 
Waistcoat 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  four  and 
three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  or  three  and 
one-eighth  yards  of  fifty-four-inch,  with  one  yard 
of  thirty-inch  materia]  for  waistcoat  and  collar. 
The  inverted  plait  at  back  of  coat  is  its  especially 
new  feature.  This  box  plait,  though  partially 
hidden  by  large  collar,  runs  from  neck  to  hem. 
The    price   of   this   coat    pattern   is   ten  cents 

No.  2605— Skirt  with  Plaits  at 
Sides 

22  to  32  waist.  Material  required  for  24-inch  waist, 
four  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma-« 
terial,  or  two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  fifty-four- 
inch  material.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-inch 
waist,  two  yards.  The  fact  that  plaits  are  again 
to  be  fashionable  is  illustrated  in  this  smart  skirt. 
The   price  of    this   skirt    pattern    is   ten  cents 


Pattern  Coupon 

Send  your  order  to  the  nearest  of  the  three  following  pattern  depots: 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Room  320, 15S4  California  Street, Denver, Colorado 
Enclosed  please  find  ,  for  which  please  send  me  the  following  patterns: 


Nc 


.Size. 


No. 


.  Sixe . 


-Size. 


No. 


.Size. 


Name  . 


Addr 


THE  very  practical  dress  illustrated  on'  this  page  in  patterns  Nos.  2634  and  2685 
is  one  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  adaptable  patterns.  The  dress  can  be 
made  as  here  illustrated,  and  also  with  side  tunics  on  the  skirt,  which  give  it  an 
entirely  different  effect.   These  loose  side  tunics  are  very  smart. 

No.  2633 — Long-Sleeve  Waist:  Basque  Effect 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  three  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one-half  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming.  For  fall  and  winter, 
basque  effects  are  to  be  very  fashionable,  and  this  model  shows  a  clever  modification  of  the  basque.  The 
waist  is  made  to  button  down  over  the  top  of  the  skirt,  finished  with  a  narrow  belt.    Pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2614 — Flounce  Skirt  with  Front  Panel 

22  to  34  waist.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  24-inch  waist,  four  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 
or  two  and  three-eighths  yards  of  fifty-four-inch  material,  with  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch 
material  for  the  girdle.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-inch  waist,  two  and  one-half  yards.  This  attrac- 
tive skirt  model  embodies  the  season's  latest  lines.      The  price  of  this    skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2599 — Long  Cape  with  Waistcoat 

32,  36,  40.  and  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
or  two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  fifty-four-inch  material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  material  for 
waistcoat  and  one-half  yard  for  the  collar.  This  cape  is  so  simple  to  make  and  fit  that  the  home  dressmaker 
will   be  glad   to  include  it  in  her  winter  wardrobe.      The  price  of  this   cape  pattern  is  ten  cents 

"  No.  2600 — Evening  Waist  with  Draped  Girdle 
32  to  38  bust.   Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and  one-eighth  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  one  and  five-eighths  yards  of  forty-inch  material,  with  one-half  yard  for  vest  and  one  yard  for  girdle. 
The  girdle,  so  high  that  it  almost  forms  the  lower  part  of  waist,  is  a  special  feature  of  many  smart  fall 
evening  gowns.    This  dress,  however,  may  be  made  without  it  if  preferred.    Price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2601 — Skirt  with  Long  Gathered  Tunic 

22  to  28  waist.  Material  required  for  24-inch  waist,  three  and  five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch 
material,  or  three  and  one-eighth  yards  of  forty-inch  material,  with  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 
for  the  tunic.  Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  24-inch  waist,  one  and  five-eighths  yards.  This  skirt  may 
be  made  with  the  tunic  of  matching  or  contrasting  fabric.    The  price  of  this  skirt  pattern  is  ten  cents 
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Yea,  only  25c.  But  don't  delay  your  order 
and  rniss  this  remarkable  bargain.  Others 
ask  69c  for  its  equal.  Made  or  good  quality 
cotton  voile.  Closes  invisibly  In  front  un- 
der an  exquisitely  embroidered  panel  finished  in  scalloped  edge 
y  oke  effect  made  of  elaborate  floral  design  embroidery.  Front 
of  waist  handsomely  designed  with  fillet  lace  and  clusters  of 
combination  tucks.  Sizes  32  to  44.  Be  sure  to  state  size.  OCa 
Order  by  No.  23AB.  We  pay  postage.  Special  price  only 

Send  for  Bargain  Book 

of  wearing  apparel  in  newest  styles.  Mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 
SEND  SURE  TODAY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

WQ  U    lA/ftl  Utt>     264  Herr's  Island  Ave. 
.  &  H.  WMLtVtK  pbttsburgh,  pa. 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  gret  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
paid— stovecomesallpol- 

fshcd,  ready  to  set  up.     Use  it  one  year — if 
yoa  area' t  satisfied  we  refund  your  money. 

Write  (or  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bis  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  hakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  03  years. 

Gold  Com  Stove  Co.,     8  Oak  St.,Troy,N.Y. 


DON'T  Pay  Two  PRICES 

HOOSSERi  "anils  FREE 

To  try  in  your  own  home  for  30  days.  Show  your 
friends.   Freight  paid  by  us.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  yon  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  You  can 
get  the  best  at  actual  factory  prices.  Are 
heavily  made  of  the  highest  grade  selected 
material,  beautiful  ornamentation  and 
finish,  with  improvements  that  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  produced.  The 
Best  in  the  World.   Guaranteed  for  Years 
by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Bond.    Yoa  can 
save  enough  on  a  single  Hoosier  Stove  to 
buy  your  winter's  fuel.  All  HOOSIER 

STOVES  Guaranteed  for  years. 
Send  Postal  today  for  Large  free 
Catalog  "and  prices."  Large 
assortment  to  select  from.  No 
'Obligations.  _  _   

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO., 

126  State  St.,       Marion,  Ind. 


AGEIMTS-200%  teffi 

Foot  Scraper  and  Cleaner— 


Needed  on  every  porch  end  outside  door 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  sell  it — A 
winner.  C.  P.  Draper,  Mass., 
first  order  for  200.  C.  A.  John- 
son sold  40  in  1M  days.  W.  W. 
Harpster,  Pa.,  made  $27.45  la  4 
evenings.  Spare  time  work. 

Write  quick  for  terms  and  free 
sample.    A  postal  will  do. 
THOMAS  CO.,  2946  West  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


191S            n  -rasfc^with  freigUt  prepaid,  on  the 
Model  V^y>        jU  .ot  igis  "RANGER"  if  you 
  "  write  at  once  for  our  big 

catalog  and  special  offer. 
Marvelous  improve- 
ments. Extraordinary 
values  in  our  1915  price 
offers,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  without  get- 
ting our  latest  propo- 
sitions. TIRES*  equipment,  sundries  and  everything 
in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prices.    Write  to  us. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CC.Depi.  P-83.CHICA60 


A  Dustless  Ash  Sifter 


American  Self- 
heating  Flat  Iron 


Sold  on  a 
positive  guarantee 


Never  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  four  hours 
Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better.  One-fifth  the 
labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  the  satis- 
faction as  compared  with  any  other  method .  Send  for  circulars. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  this  guaranteed  iron,  write  us  direct. 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.         419  Clarke  St.         Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


This  Serviceable  Bib  Apron. 

Where  have  you  ever  seen 
euch  a  remarkable  bargain? 
You  would  expect  to  pay  25c 
for  an  apron  of  equal  quality. 
We  ehow  it  here  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  smashing  values 
offered  in  our  Big  Bargain  Book. 
Write  foric  today— now. 

Order  Now 

Send  10c  for  one  of  these  bib 
aprons  at  our  risk.   Your  money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Made  of  good  quality  blue  and 
white   checked   gingham  —  very 
iiiil  durable  and  launders  like  Dew. 
jKrt  Neatly  bound  around  the  edges 
'W'SS'A  with  white  cord.   Has  a  double- 
Stitcbcd  waist  band.  Bib 
extends  around  the  neck. 
Has  neat  patch  pocket  in 
front.   Color  :  —  blue  and 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  25AB.  We  pay  Iftp 
postage.  Each,  only  *wlF 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain  Book 

of  wearing  apparel  in  new- 
est styles.  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  it.  SEND  SURE 
TODAY.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back, 
Don '  t  miss  this  greatoppor- 
tonity.  Write  today— now. 


W.&H.  WALKER  •«* 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


By  A.  E.  Swoyer 


HARD  coal  is  becoming  so  expensive 
that  methods  for  reducing  waste 
in  its  use  are  an  economical  neces- 
sity. Of  these,  sifting  the  ashes  in  order 
to  reclaim  unhurned  pieces  is  one  of  the 
most  usual.  Unfortunately,  ash-sifting 
with  the  devices  commonly  used  is  labori- 
ous and  dirty,  so  that  most  of  us  dread 
the  work.  The  ash  sifter  illustrated  here- 
with, however,  is  practically  dustless.  It 
is  worked  with  little  more  effort  than 
would  be  required  to  dump  the  ashes 
without  sifting.  Moreover,  it  may  easily 
be  made  at  home  at  the  cost  of  1%  yards 
of  wire  netting  and  such  odd  pieces  of 
board  as  may  be  found  about  any  home. 

The  dimensions  given  are  those  for  a 
large  sifter  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
cellar  or  yard,  and  which  need  be  emptied 
not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  same 
scheme  may  be  used, 
however,  for  a  smaller 
sifter  to  be  kept  in  the 
kitchen;  or.  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
correct  size  and  shape 
to  fit  tightly  over  the 
ash  can,  it  may  be 
made  to  dump  the 
waste  directly  therein, 
while  discharging  the 
good  coal  back  into  the 
hod. 

The  sides  of  this 
sifter  are  each  com- 
posed of  three  12-inch 
boards  4  feet  long, 
joined  together  by 
means  of  cleats.  A 
mark  is  then  made  on 
one  edge  of  these  built- 
up  pieces,  18  inches 
from  one  end,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  this 
point  to  one  12  inches 
from  the  opposite  edge  along  the  top. 
Sawing  along  these  lines  will  give  two 
pieces  of  the  shape  shown  by  the  outside 
lines  of  Figure  I.  The  front  of  the  box 
is  a  piece  18  inches  long  by  12  inches 
wide.  The  remainder  of  the  front  along 
the  slope  should 
also  be  covered. 
The  bottom  of  the 
box  is  solid,  but  the 
back  is  made  in 
two  pieces,  each  18 
inches  long  and  2 
feet  wide.  The  upper 
half  is  nailed  to  the 
sides,  but  the  lower 
portion  is  hinged  as 
shown  in  the  back 
view  of  Figure  II. 
This  hinged  portion 


is  to  be  raised  when  it  is  desired  to  re- 
move the  ashes;  when  lowered  it  must 
fasten  with  a  hasp  not  shown  in  the 
sketch,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  forced 
open  when  you  are  sifting  and  allow  the 
ashes  to  escape. 

The  sifter  is  now  complete  with  the 
exception  of  the  screen.  This  should  be 
made  of  wire  netting  nailed  to  a  frame 
4  feet  long  and  17  inches  wide.  This 
width  is  for  a  box  made  of  %-inch  lum- 
ber ;  if  thicker  wood  has  been  used,  make 
the  frame  the  same  width  as  that  of  the 
inside  of  the  box.  The  mesh  of  the  net- 
ting depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the 
coal  which  you  use.  For  average  use, 
"chicken"  wire  of  %-inch  mesh  will  be 
about  right.  When  this  screen  is  com- 
pleted it  may  be  worked  into  the  box 
through  the  hinged  doorway  and  placed 
so  that  its  top  is  in 
the  upper  corner;  the 
lower  end  rests  upon 
the  top  of  the  front 
board,  where  it  may  be 
fastened  with  nails  or 
screws. 

To  use  the  sifter, 
place  the  coal  hod  un- 
der the  opening  in  the 
front  of  the  box  and 
dump  the  ashes  into 
the  open  top ;  the  angle 
at  which  the  screen  is 
placed  is  so  sharp  that 
the  good  coal  will  slide 
along  its  upper  surface 
and  into  the  hod,  while 
the  ashes  will  drop 
through  into  the  box 
proper,  to  be  removed 
at  your  leisure.  At 
first  glance  it  would 
appear  as  if  consider- 
able dxist  would  escape 
through  the  open  top;  in  practice  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  slope  of  the  screen  is 
so  great  that  sifting  is  practically  instan- 
taneous, while  the  opening  is  relatively 
very  small. 
The  box  being  of  wood,  care  should  be 

used  not  to  dump   

hot  ashes  through  it. 
Should  you  keep 
the  sifter  in  the 
house  and  wish  to 
avoid  any  chance  of 
fire  it  is  best  to  line 
it  with  sheet  tin  or 
with  asbestos  be- 
fore putting  it  to- 
gether. 

This  is  a  plan 
the  boys  can  work 
out.  Let  them  do  it. 


Side -Tracking  the  Loafer 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 


WE  HAVE  heard  much  about  the 
loafer  cow  eating  up  the  profits  of 
the  dairyman.  Many  hens  have  the  same 
trick. 

It's  the  molting  loafer  hen  that  gives 
the  profit  account  a  black  eye. 

Let  me  contrast  the  two  types  of  hens 
in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

The  loafer  type  knocks  off  her  egg- 
laying  job  in  early  midsummer,  then 
leisurely  loafs  and  molts  till  Thanks- 
giving before  her  feathery  dress  is  fully 
up  to  hen  fashion  requirements. 

As  a  rule  her  vacation  is  by  no  means 
over  when  she  is  full  feathered.  The 
same  breeding  inheritance  that  caused 
her  to  stop  laying  in  July  prevents  her 
resuming  egg  production  before  midwin- 
ter or  later. 

About  March  this  loafer  type  of  hen  is 
literally  overflowing  with  eggs.  For  a 
few  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  every 
day  is  laying  day  with  her. 

It  is  the  molting  loafer  hen  and  her 
progeny  that  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  spring  egg  glut. 

Her  bombardment  of  the  market  in 
April  and  May  forces  down  prices  to  the 
cost  of  production  or  below.  Her  entire 
production  for  the  year  is  probably  not 
over  six  or  eight  dozen  eggs,  but  a  hun- 
dred million  or  so  of  this  loafer  class 
are  concentrating  their  year's  laying  ef- 
fort into  a  three  or  four  months'  period. 

Naturally  the  big,  fine-looking  eggs 
laid  so  profusely  in  the  hatching  season 
by  this  class  of  hens  are  selected  by  the 
unthinking  poultryman  with  which  to 
perpetuate  his  stock,  and  the  molting 
loafer  type  thus  survives  and  predomi- 
nates. 

In  contrast  to  the  loafer  hen  the 
straightaway  worker  develops  early,  and 
at  six  months  old  or  under  is  in  laying 
form. 

Nearly  every  flock  has  a  few  of  this 
type  even  though  no  systematic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  breed  them. 


Birds  of  the  worker  class  continue  to 
lay  steadily  without  interruption  when 
given  good  care  through  winter,  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn. 

Generally  in  late  October  these  con- 
tinuous layers  literally  shake  their  feath- 
ers off  in  a  week's  time  and  a  month 
later  the  winter  coat  is  donned — almost 
as  soon  as  the  loafer  hens  are  feathered 
that  quit  laying  in  July. 

This  laying  type  of  hen  with  proper 
care  and  feeding  will  resume  her  second 
year's  laying  by  Christmas  or  New 
Year's,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  lay 
twenty  or  thirty  dozen  eggs  during  her 
first  and  second  years  of  production. 

The  few  hens  of  this  worker  type 
found  in  flocks  of  the  loafing  type  are 
scientifically  known  as  "sports"  where 
they  develop  without  systematic  attempts 
to  produce  them. 

It  is  from  such  sports  of  breeding  that 
many  of  the  most  valuable  strains  of 
plant  and  animal  life  have  been  origi- 
nated. The  owner  of  even  one  or  two 
hens  having  this  unusual  laying  capacity 
can  well  take  pains  to  perpetuate  their 
blood. 

We  must  not  wait  for  the  scientists 
and  expert  poultrymen  to  do  all  the 
work  of  replacing  one  hundred  million 
loafer  hens  with  others  that  will  lay  two 
or  three  eggs  to  the  loafer's  one. 

All  can  attack  this  problem  by  picking 
out  the  best  layers  by.  careful  watching, 
and  those  who  are  able  can  use  the  trap 
nest  as  a  surer  means  of  selecting  the 
best  layers. 

At  any  rate,  make  a  start.  Separate  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  best  layers  during 
the  hatching  season,  mate  these  with  a 
rooster  (pure-bred  if  possible)  that  is 
the  son  of  a  heavy  layer.  Allow  none  in 
the  breeding  pen,  hens  or  roosters,  except 
the  most  vigorous. 

This  simple  plan  followed  out  will  fur- 
nish a  start  toward  outlawing  the  loafer 
hen.    The  plan  means  more  eggs. 


Mrs.  Caustic — "Yesterday  Annie 
asked  me  if  I  believed  any  girl 
ever  died  for  love,  and  I  said,  'Yes, 
lots.  They  marry  and  then  work 
themselves  to  death  for  their  hus- 
bands.'" 

Anty  Drudge— "Well  they  needn't. 
And  I  don't  believe  any  woman 
does,  any  more,  since  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  was  made.  It  does  the  work 
and  leaves  women  time  for  rest 
and  pleasure." 


Don't  make 
yourself  sick 
doing  work  the 
hard  way  when 
there's  a  better 
way  to  do  the 
same  work  and  it's 
easy. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water  does  the  hard 
part  of  your  work  for 
you.  Clothes  are 
sweeter,  cleaner  and 
whiter  in  less  than  half 
the  time,  and  don't 
have  to  be  hard-rub- 
bed nor  boiled.  And 
for  washing  dishes  and 
all  kinds  of  cleaning, 
it  has  no  equal. 


Fels-Naptha  saves  your  strength. 
Buy  it  by  the  carton  or  box  and  follow 
the  easy  directions  on  the  Red  and 
Green  Wrapper. 


Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26,  1914 


You  Have  a  "Friend" 


in 


We  Prepay 
the  Freight 
to  You 

30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Cash  or 
Easy 
Terms 


Stove  Business 


This 
FREE 
Book 
Has 
Proved 
the  Price 
and  Quality 
Friend  to 
275,000 
Stove  Buyers 

Mail  Coupon  or 
Postal  for  It  Today 


Why  Should  You  Pay  Retail  Prices? 

M 


OST  of  us  have  had  a  chance  now  and  then  to  buy  something  at  wholesale.  We 
have  needed  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing  and  have  remembered  that  John  or 
George,  or  someone  else  we  know,  is  connected  with  that  business.    "Surely  he  can 
get  us  an  inside  price" — we  say.    And  sure  enough  he  can  and  does. 


But  better  than  any  chance  you  have 
had  at  a  wholesale  price  is  this  offer  on 
stoves  —  "A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You." 

This  means  not  only  wholesale  but 
factory  price. 

No  personal  friend  in  the  stove  busi- 
ness, for  instance,  could  do  as  much  for 
you  as  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog. 

It  comes  direct  from  the  makers.  It 
quotes  you  the  makers'  price,  delivered 
To  your  railroad  station  free. 

It  shows  you  500  styles  and  sizes — 
not  just  a  few  that  you  have  to  like. 

It  says  to  you  :  Try  the  one  you  like  at 
this  low  price.  Try  it  free  thirty  days. 
Don't  send  us  the  money.  Don't  even 
deposit  the  full  price. 

If  after  the  free  trial  the  stove  or 
range  or  furnace  or  kitchen  kabinet, 
whatever  it  may  be,  isn't  exactly  what 
you  want,  if  it  hasn't  proved  its  extra 
big  value  for  the  low  price — then  ship 
it  back  at  our  expense. 

And  after  the  30  days'  free  trial  you 
still  have  a  whole  year  in  which  to  test 
the  stove.  If  any  flaws  develop,  you 
have  just  as  strong  a  claim  on  us  ten 
months  after  purchase  as  you  have  ten 
days  after. 


rhe  Inside  Story  of  Stove  Making  and 
Buying.   High  Prices  Exposed 

Write  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  now.  No  matter  where  you 
expect  to  buy.  It  will  make  you  a  better  judge  of  stoves  than  the 
dealer.  It  will  make  you  a  judge  of  fair  prices.  It  will  show  you 
the  latest  improvements.  It  will  teach  you  the  economical  way 
of  buying.  Your  saving  will  be  $5.00  to  $40.00,  according  to  what 
you  need.  


[Mail  This 


Coupon  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
TT€^  ci  3^  3 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  HeS&£S?&!f* 

Furnaces  |    1     Gas  Stoves   1    I     Kitchen  Kabinet3 


! 


The  Kalamazoo  book  offers  easy  terms, 
too.  Factory  price,  free  trial,  no  freight  for 
you  to  pay — and  in  addition  take  many 
months  to  pay  if  you  like. 

These  are  not  promises.  The  Kalamazoo 
book— the  "friend"  that  has  saved  $5.00 
to  |40.00  each  for  275,000  families— doesn't 
make  promises.  It's  all  in  black  and  white 
agreements— backed  by  a  $100,000.00  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee  with  the  1st  National  Bank 
of  Kalamazoo. 

Try  This  White  Enameled 
Kitchen  Kabinet  Free 

The  latest  great  success  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  is 
this  beautiful,  all  metal  Kitchen 
Kabinec. 

Sit  before  the  polished  top  of 
this  handsome,  sanitary,  sturdy 
kabinet  and  get  your  meals  ready 
complete.  A  place  for  everything 
— everything  in  its  place.  Steps 
saved,  time  saved,  foods  protect- 
ed, no  wood  to  -warp  and  crack, 
no  sticking  drawers,  no  vermin — 
as  easy  to  clean  as  a  dinner 
plate.  Large  assortment  of  finest 
equipment  free  with  each  kabinet. 

Write  for  Free  Kitchen  Kabinet  Book 

Direct  to  you  Factory  Price 
puts  this  finest  of  all  kabinets 
within  easy  reach  of  every 
purse.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

Heating  Plans  Free 

Don't  decide  on  your  heating 
system  for  home,  church,  school 
or  other  buildings  before  you  get 
free  plans  and  factory  prices 
from  the  Kalamazoo  expert  en- 
gineers. They  plan  the  whole 
thing  scientifically,  free,  with- 
out obligating  you  to  buy,  and 
send  blue  prints  with  price  for 
complete  job  to  the  nickel.  Fur- 
nace, pipings,  registers,  fittings, 
everything  included. 

Write  for  Free  Furnace  Book 

Explains  many  Kalamazoo  ad- 
vantages and  big  saving. 

Ask  for  Stove  Catalog  No.  183 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO 

I    I     Stoves  and  Ranges 


Do  you  want  the  Stove  and  Range  Book  —  the  Furnace  Book — the  Gas 
Stove  Book —  the  Kitchen  Kabinet  Book?    Mention  the  one  or  more  wanted. 


Name 


Address 


rziz Direct  to  "You 
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